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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, October 5, 1831. 


White Boy Offences. 
House Rent; 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a third time ; 
Committed ; Arms (Ireland) ; 
Hospitals Registration (Ireland). 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. O'CONNELL, of the 
quantity of Guernsey and Jersey Spirits imported into 
London since the 5th July, 1851 :—On the Motion of Mr. 
Hum, the Expenses of the Bankruptcy Courts about to be 
formed; and of the number and particulars of Petitions 
presented to the House of Commons. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. O’CoNNELL, from Raheen, for 
disbanding the Yeomanry (Ireland) ; 
Burgesses, and Protestant Freemen of Galway, to extend 
the Franchise of that place to the residents, without dis- 
tinction of Religion; from the Catholic Inhabitants of 
St. Mary, Youghall, for the abolition of Tithes ; 
Inhabitants of Cappoquin and Castlederwent, and Jewellers 
of Dublin, for the Repeal of the Union ; from certain Indi- 
viduals, against the present system of Insurance 
panies. By Mr. R.Gorpon, from the Minister, Church- 
wardens and Inhabitants of the Parish of Cannington, for 
a Repeal of the Beer Act. By Sir ROBERT BATESON, from 
the Mayor, Magistrates, Clergy, and other Inhabitants of 
Coleraine (Ireland), praying the continuance of the Grant 
to the Kildare Street Society. 


Labourers’ 


from the Magisirates, 


from the 


Com- 


Trisn MAGISTRACY.] Mr. O'Connell 


presented a Petition from four Labourers 


in the County of Cork, complaining of | 


the conduct of certain Magistrates, and of 
the administration of Justice at the Petty 
Sessions (Ireland). He thought the pe- 
titioners made out so strong a case, that 


had it happened on this side of the Channel | 


it would have produced more petitions 
than the case of the Deacles. The peti- 
tioners represented, that they were the te- 
nants of a Mr. Macarthy, and that an infor- 


VOL. VIII. ii 


Series 


HE FOURTH. 


of the Session, 





| mation was laid against them for feeding 
| cattleupou theirown land; for which offence 
they were brought before two Magistrates, 
one of whom was a curate of the Estab- 
lished Church, and fined 52. and costs. 
The petitioners declared their intention to 
appeal against the order, when the Magis- 
trates made them enter into recognizances, 
and seized their cattle for payment of the 
expenses, which they afterwards recovered, 
on account of the illegality of the proceed- 
ing. They were then charged with an 
assault upon a person of the name of 
Collins, put forward as the prosecutor, 
on which charge they were acquitted. 
They then wished to prosecute the in- 
former Collins for perjury, but 
baffled by a variety of legal exp dients, 
and sustained great hardship and expense. 
These ill-used men had travelled 600 
miles in search of justice, but obtained 
only injustice. They complained particu- 
larly of the partiality of the Magistrates. 
He believed that these statements were 
founded in fact, and as the conduct of two 
Magistrates were impugned, he wished to 
i vive his hon. and learned friend, the So- 
licitor General for Ireland, an opportunity 
| to inquire into the facts. 

Mr. Crampton said, he had seen the 
petition before, and had made some in- 
quiries into the circumstances through a 
| private channel, but without communi- 
| cating with the Magistrates who were the 
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were 






























Prosecutions on 
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parties accused, and he was inclined to 
think, the petitioners were themselves 
much in fault as well as the man Collins, 
with whom they we at on a} 
point of disputed possession. One of 
petitioners had been found guilty of an 
assault upon that person, and it ; from 


re variance 


1 
the 


Was 








that the desired to 
Collins for perjury. The Judger 
try the cause, an 1 sent it to the Sessions, 
and there the Grand Jury threw out the 
bill. He had reason to believe Collins 
was exonerated on the merits of the cass 
itself, and not from any technical difti- 
culty. From all his inquiries he had 
reason to believe that no case 


| etitioners 


fused & 


( 
‘ 
I 


of cor- 
ruption could be made out against the 
Magistrates. 

Sir Robert Bateson was of opinion, that 
these petitions were brought in, night after 
night, for the particular purpose of tra- 
ducing the luct of the Irish Magi 
trates, and keeping 
believed on the whole, 
justly adminis 
he spoke as an Irish Magistrate. 

Mr. Hunt said, one good efiect was 
They made 


ito | 


con 
up excitement. He 
the laws were 


aay 


as in this country, and 


y 


teres 





caused by these discussions. 
the law officers of the Crown inquire 11 
the cases of alleged misconduct on t 
part of the Irish Magistrates. He should | 
be happy if the same course was followed | 
in this country. 

Mr. Estcourt considered the insinua- 
tions of the hon. member for Preston most 
uncalled for, He had no doubt, if any 
case of oppression could be made out 
in England, however humble were tl 
suffering parties, that the law officers of 
the Crown would promptly attend to it. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. O’ Connell moved, that it should be 
printed. He thought he had some reason 
to complain that his statements had not 
been duly attended to. He had no doubt 
from the information of the attorney of the 
petitioners, that the facts could be distinctly 
proved. The report upon the face of it evi- 
dently shewed a neglect of duty on the part 
of the Magistrates. 

Mr. Blackney said, the two statements, 
like those on most Irish questions, differed 
so completely, and were so much mixed 
up with partizanship, that there was great 
difficulty in deciding upon either of them. 


1© 


the 


The great ground of complaint respecting | 
the Irish magistracy was, that there were | 
too many churchmen among them, he did | 
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not believe they were personally corrupt, but 
he heard with great satisfaction there was 
to be some change in the system. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, so long as there 
were grievances to redress, he for oneshould 
make complaints ; but what he wished at 


present to bring before the House was, 


Account of Religion. 


the custom of giving blank summonses by 
= fe ae } 


many irish Jlagistrates to persons who 


did by no means deserve such confidence. 
He had of vreat 
growing out of this practice. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, suc 
was evidently Hable to abuse, and ought to 
be wholly put an end to. He fully be 
lieved, from several cases recently brought 
before the House, that a complete revision 
was required with respect to the constitu 
tion of the [rish magistracy. 

Petition to be printed. 


seen Cases Oppression 


] 


ha practice 


ProsecuTIons on Account oF Re- 
Licion.| Mr. Hunt presented a Petition, 
numerously signed by respectable persons 
Inhabitants of the Me tropolis, setting forth 


their disapprobation of Prosecutions on 
uttering Religious Opinions, 
that Mr. Taylor might be 


A 
4c 


count of 


and praying 


| relieved from the very severe punishment 


he was suffering, which was contrary to 


| justice and exceeded the sentence passed 


| upon him. 


Mr. Hume would seize every opportunity 


| to declare his detestation of the laws under 
| which this man suffered. 


The House de- 
served some censure for permitting such 
laws to be enforced. He did not mean 
by these remarks to express any particular 
anxiety relating to the individual who was 
the subject of the petition ; but he would 
maintain, that every manhad aright, which 
ought to be inviolable,to express his opinions 
upon religious questions, and, indeed, upon 
all other matters which were not at wat 
with the principles of public morals. The 
country could not be said to be in possession 
of much liberty, when a man was liable to 
be punished, not for acts, but for opinions, 

Lord Althorp thought, that the publica- 
tion of all religious sentiments ought to be 


| unrestrained and free, provided they did 


not militate against the peace and de- 


'cencv of society, or contradict the first 


principles of religion. As to remarks on 
the characters of public men, he desired 
there should be norestraint whatever onthe 
publication of opinion; but this case was 
somewhat different. It operated against 
the principle on which the foundation of 
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5 Prosecutions on 


public morals was laid. 
sideration of Mr. Taylor’s offence, he did 


not think it required the interference of | 


Government. 
Mr. O'Connell fully concurred w 


| 
itn 


those who thought that plain and direct | 
it 


attacks upon the Christian religion oug! 
to be 
but the q , 
be best prevented by contemptuous neg 
lect or prosecution. He feared the latter 
could never put down opinion. 

case of Carlile, for instance, many persons 
began to look upon him as a martyr; and 
had not this man, Taylor, created a sort 


prevented as much as_ possible, 
uestion was, whether they could 


of party round himself to support and | 


uphold him in his ribaldry? He lived on 
prosecution, which was a bounty on his 
trade, and the more he was prosecuted, 
the more he was encouraged. 
sympathy, indulged towards a man sup- 
posed to be oppressed, operated u 
people to such a degree that they becam: 
partial to his opinions, and thought tl 
right, because they were convincec 
Nothing s 


i 


em 
hi 


1oOr®t ¢ 


tl 
l 
oppressors were wrong. 
extirpation could put opinion down. 
hoped to see the time when every Christian 
would feel himself sostrongly armed in his 
own convictions, as not to require prose- 
cution to support them. 

Sir Robert Peel said, the unaffect 
testation expressed by the hon. and learn 
ed Gentleman of the doctrines and con- 
duct of Taylor, he was sure met with the 
full concurrence of the House. He had 
heard the hon. and learned Member’s 
remarks with great satisfaction. He also 
agreed with him in thinking, that 
ereat discretion ourht to be exercised in 
instituting such prosecutions as that under 
which the person in question was suffering. 
He had successfully tried the experimen 
of non-prosecution, but it was extremely 
difficult to withstand the representations 
of good and As to the 
question which had been propounded by 
the hon. member for Middlesex, he be- 
lieved few would agree with him that there 
should be unqualified impunity, or that 
all laws which bore upon the questions of 
religion and morals should be repealed. 
Why, what would be the result of such a 
state of things, but that people whose feel- 
ings were outraged, would resort to per- 
sonal violence? Heacknowledged it was 
difficult to lay down any precise rule, but 
he could never admit that every person 
might attack the first truths of Christian- 


very 


religious men. 
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On the best con- | 


In the | 


Feelings of 


pon | 


d de- 





Account of Religion. 6 


ity at their own discretion. Protection was 


principally required by the young and 
thoughtless; not that it could be harmed 
- 


reasoning, or by philosophical discussion, 


by the statement of facts calm 


> 


vy insult, burlesque, ridicule, and 
ils, such as this man Tay 


He 


to « 
Ca 


ippe 
in the habit of using. ap 
he costume of a clergyman, 


peared in t 


1 


Li Ings 


1e could to insult the feel 


1} 
1 iG 
attached to 


and qaid < 
and principles of every man 


| the Christian religion. 

} Mr. Lamb observed, that the prosecu- 
!tion agzainst Taylor had not been insti- 
| tuted by Government. Taylor was a per- 


son who had made the most horrid and 
| discustinge attacks upon everything tl 
people had been taucht to venerate; for 
this he was prosecuted, and found guilty 
by a Jury—and this petition called upon 
the Government to interpose the preroga- 


1e 


tive of the Crown to defeat the verdict of 
a Jury, without any evidence to show that 
the vel lict was contrary to law or fact. 
No man could suppose for an instant that 


4 a ] xy 
bayior wa 
discu 


S punished on account of free 
Nobody reprobated prosecu 
tions more than he did for mere opinion, 
| but was it not notorious that this man at 
| his trial exhibited himself in the garb of a 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sion. 


1 all de - 


Such a disgusting 


( tian minister, and outraged 


MIS 


cency by his conduct. 
| farce deserved punishment, for it never 
| could be allowed to go forth to the public 
|! that the most atrocious bl isphemy should 
| enjoy impunity. Nothing certainly but 
cases could justify prosecution ; 
this was a case of that 


‘one 
but he believed 
kind, and that Mr. Taylor fully deserved 
isitation he had met with. 

Mr. Ruthven said, he fully agreed in 
the necessity of keeping discussion within 
the bounds of reason and decency, so as 
to afford equal protection to all persons 


With regard to the particular case now 
| before them, he believed it had excited a 
reneral horror throughout the country, 


only excuse that could be made 
for Mr. Taylor was insanity. He ought 
not to be allowed to go at large; neither 
he to be treated with undue seve- 
rity, or confined to a particular prison, 
whose regulations bore very grievously 
upon him. 

Mr. John Campbell said, it was utterly 
impossible that any Government could 
tolerate such a scandalous outrage as the 
conduct of this unhappy man presented. 


7 
and the 


ought 





He had collected a multitude of people, 
R92 











































Truck 


and in a public theatre burlesqued the 
and 


most solemn rites of our religion, 
had insulted all the feelings which the 
community most reverenced. It was 


absurd to suppose such a man excited 
sympathy. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Hunt, in moving that it should be 
printed, said, he did not mean to say any- 
thing in favour of Taylor, or attempt to 
justify his conduct. He had never read 
his writings, or heard him speak ;_ but the 
complaint of the petitioners was, that the 
punishment exceeded the offence. He 
concurred with other hon. Members in 
thinking that they had better have their 
present laws, with all their faults, than to 
be exposed to the attacks of an infuriated 
rabble. 

Mr. Hume wished to know what the 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) meant by first 
principles of religion. He would find that 
the State in different parts of the empire 
tolerated Jews, Hindoos, Mahometans, 
and other sects, all of whom were as much 
opposed to the first principles of Christ- 
ianity, as the person whose conduct was 
now before the House. Every person 
ought to be tolerated, whatever opinions 


he might entertain, provided he did not 
disturb the peace of society. It was 
allowed by the right hon. Baronet who 


had recently presided over the Home De- 
partment, that the laws on this subject 
ought to be enforced with great discretion, 
but unfortunately that was of no avail, for 
any individual, or self-constituted Society, 
might prosecute. One of two things, 
therefore, ought to take place; either the 
laws should be repealed, or some regula- 
tion should be made as to prosecuting for 
such offences. He never could tolerate 
aman being punished for publishing an 
honest opinion. He claimed to have that 
privilege himself, and he was willing to 
allow it to others. 


Mr. Trevor begged very seriously to ask 
the hon. member for Middlesex, if he be- 
lieved such doctrines as Mr. Taylor was 
convicted of preaching, had not a ten- 


dency to interrupt the peace of society ? 

He differed from the hon. Member, and 
applauded the Society which had prose- 
cuted this man, and were ready to under- 
take a duty which the Government 
declined. From the statement which the 
hon. Member had made, it might be pre- 
sumed this person had been prosecuted for 


certain doctrinal points only, instead of 
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public blasphemy against the Holy Scrip- 

tures. He regretted that the hon. Member 

had put forth the opinions he had with the 

weight of his authority, and to correct 

them as far as he could was the motive 

why he had addressed the House. 
Petition to be printed. 


System. 


Lord Ebring- 
the hon. and 
whether it was 
Call of the 


Cay or tur Hovse.] 
ton wished to know from 
learned member for Kerry, 
his intention to enforce the 
House on Monday next. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he felt it a duty he 
ought to perform, but as he had some 
doubts as to the propriety of causing 
general inconvenience on account of the 
Irish Reform Bill, he should propose that 
the Order be discharged. 

Lord Ebrington s said, that considering 
the condition of the country, he should 
feel it his duty to enforce the Call of the 
House, and he, therefore, gave notice 
should do so on that day, in order that he 
might bring forward a motion upon the 
state of public affairs. 


he 


Money Payment or WaGes Bitt.] 
Mr. Littleton moved that the Bill be now 
read a third time. 

Mr. Hume felt himself bound in prin- 
ciple to oppose the third reading of this 
Bill. He never could consent to a law 
which would have the effect of fettering 
the hands of both masters and operatives, 
or that should prevent the one buying, 
and the other selling labour, on the best 
terms. He had hoped the day for these 
restrictions had gone by, and that we had 
grown so much wiser by experience, as to 
believe that no man could take such care 
of another’s aftairs as the individual him- 
self. The main evil under which the 
commerce of the country had suffered, 
from the restrictions imposed by 
ignorant legislation, which prevente d 
labour being bought and sold at the 
market price. The persons who had pe- 
titioned in favour of the Bill, he believed 
were unacquainted with its probable effects 
-—he feared they would find, that instead 
of plenty of work and high wages, it would 
produce a monopoly in the hands of a few 
persons,who would grind the workmen down 
to the lowest degree of misery. The mea- 
sure was injurious in policy, and mis- 
chievous to individuals ; he, therefore, pro- 
posed, for the word “ now” that the words 
‘this day six months” be substituted. 


arose 
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Lord Granville Somerset said, that 
nothing had occurred since he had deli- 
vered his opinions on this Bill, to make 
him believe those opinions were erroneous. 
He still believed the Bill would operate 
injuriously to both masters and workmen, 
but after the discussions that had taken 


place, he did not expect to alter the opin- | 


ions of the House; he would, therefore, 
content himself with recording his own. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, he resided 
the manufacturing district in the vicinity 
of Belfast, and he knew both masters and 
workmen were favourable to the principle 
of the Bill, and he also knew that many 
industrious workpeople had suffered very 
much by the Truck-system, in having 
damaged goods forced upon them. 


fOcr. 5} 


in 


Its | 


provisions might be obnoxious to the prin- | 


ciples of political economy, but 
quite sure the present system required al- 
teration. 
The House divided on the Original Ques- 
tion: Ayes 61 ; Noes 4—Majority 57. 
sill read a third time and passed. 


Bankrurrey Court Birt Ap- 
JouRNED Depare.| The Order the 
Day for resuming the debate on the Second 
Reading of the B: inkruptcy Court Bill read, 

Sir Charles Wetherell complained, that 
there had been a partial distribution of 
some statements relating to the Bill; 
had not received one, although he under- 
stood several of his learned friends had, 

Mr. Hume said, there ought to be 
mystery, whether this Bill 
25,0002. or 50,000/.; he wanted to know, 


ot 


he 


no 


would cost 


he Was | 





whether the Commissioners were to be 
entitled to superannuations. 

Mr. John Williams was sure, that | 
9,000/. would be saved by the plan, if’ | 
there was any truth in figures. 

Sir Charles Wetherell thought the 


honour of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
concerned in this; they were about to 
establish a Court which was likely to cost 
40,000. per annum, and they had no 
knowledge of the materials. 

The Attorney General said, there was 
nothing of mystery in his statement ; he 
had distinctly stated the cost of the pro- 
posed and the present Court. 

Mr. John Williams rose and said, that 
his hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Boroughbridge, upon the previous de- 
bate on this question, had made a very 
general, and therefore, in the opinion of 
many persons, a very successful attack 
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upon this Bill. With the moderation and 
care which were becoming to a subject of 


10 


such very great importance, he (Mr. Wil- 
liams) should embrace the objects of his 
learned friend’s attack, in the order in 


which he took them, and he hoped that 


, 


when they were fully stated, as clear a 
case for the necessity of change and 
amendment would be made out, as any 


person could conceive. He should con- 
sider the subject as one which affected 
the administration of justice in an enlarged 
and most important sense. His learned 
friend (the member for Boroughbridge) 
had begun by +, that he could not 
think of abolishing the whole system of 
these Courts, from the continuance 
of it; and he reminded the House, with 
warmth and earnestness, that that system 
had very long received the patronage 
equally of Whig and Tory Chancellors. 
Such an argument would be equally cood 
to justify the continuance of any system, 
however or pernicious; and yet 
systems were not perpetual, but were often 
modified, or entirely changed, to meet the 
wants and opinions of society. But his 
learned friend had said, that he might be 
brought to consent to the modification of 
these Courts, though not to the abolition 
ofthem; for the system was good, his 
learned friend said, and by him should it 
be defended. Without any disrespect to 
any one person now concerned in the pre- 
sent transactions the Courts—for he 
utterly disclaimed all personalities, and 
believed, that among the Commissioners 
there were many honourable and learned 
men—he was convinced, that the whole 

utterly bad, and that it re- 
quired one entire and complete change. 
His learned friend had objected to the 
multiplication of places by the Bill, to the 
» it would give to the Lord Chan- 
to the be paid to the 
retiring Cl lastly, ob- 


statin 


long 


vicious 


of 


p itronage 
to 
and, 


cellor, pensi mn 


vancellor ; he 


jected to the Bill because he said, that no 


competent opinions had been pronounced 
in its favour. He (Mr. Williams) would 
first take one opinion of the learned Gen- 
tleman’s in which they were equally 
His learned friend had said, that 
the question was one of the very highest 
importance, aud of the greatest moment 
—that it full of intricacy, and that 
points of legal decision were submitted to 
the present Commissioners of Bankrupt. 
Upon these points: there could be no dif- 
ference of opinion, He agreed with his 


agreed. 


was 








justly said, his predecessors, 
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learned friend in all these points as facts, 
but in the infereuces from them they 
totally differed. He would maintain, that 
in proportion as the questions of Bank- 
ruptcy were of importance, in the same 
proportion was it necessary to have a Court 
which was presided over, by Judges 

great learning, and in the same proportion 
was it necessary to revise, to remodel, and 
to make a radical change in the whole 
system. To use the language of the 
Committee of 1818, in proportion to the 
importance of the subject, 
sity, that there 


should be a complete 


chane ge in the Courts, and in their prac- | 
Commissioners, it | 
into | 


tice. These Courts 
was well 
fourteen, and these lis 
them any analogies, with respect to any 
other Courts 

First as to the appointm: 
missioners. It was notorious and past all 
contradiction, that if the present Lord 
Chancellor should appoint as a Commis- 
sioner of Bankruptcies, a gentleman of 
only one year’s iauindion at the Bar, no man 
could with justice attack that appoint- 
ment; because, as his learned friend had 
both Whig 


+] . 
thing 


known, were sub-divided 


ts had not to defend 


whatevel 


mts of the 


and Tory, had done the same 
Was it decent to the 
of England, that any young 
of ever so great promise, but as yet of no 


+ 


mercantile people 


gentieman, 


)MMONS} 





in this kingdom, 
1 | 
i 


was the neces- 





| respect to the 


| rupt-laws. 


performance, should sit in judgment upon | 


upon a class of cases which 
of the greatest im- 


a case, or 
were admitted to be 
portance, both with respect to the very 


such a situation 


larze sums they involved, and to the difi- 
culties of understanding and deciding 
them ? This alone was a state of thin rs in } 


contradiction to the establishment « 
Court which aoemgs l the re spect if the 
country. Another peculiarity in “te 

Courts was, that they were the only Courts 
now existing of which the Judges could at 
the same time be practising Barristers. 
There had been one example to strengthen 
this, but that very example had led to the 
destruction of the Welsh jurisdictions. 
He would now ask, how did the system 
work ? Fourteen different lists of ecntle- 
men were all acting independently of each 
other. In the superior Courts, by means 
of the conferences of the Judges in the 
House of Lords, by means of their 
brought together in Courts of Appeal, a 
uniformity of decision was within the reach 
of every Court. Not so was it with respect 
to the Commissioners of Bankruptcies, for 


} aon ey 
pelng 
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fourteen independent Courts of Decision 
were sitting m the same time. Mr. Cullen 
had said, in his evidence, that, at the 
same time, the same Commission of Bank- 
rupts had four matters under its consider- 
ation. One was, to choose the assignees, 
one the proof of the debts, one the proof 
of trading, and one he knew not what; but 
all tending to confound the judgment. 
ind how were these Commissioners to be 
remunerated? Why, in a most peculiar 
inanner, which gave them an interest in 
damaging and prejudicing the suitor, in 
order to pay the Judge. The interests and 
luties of these Judges were in direct op- 
position to each other. They were paid 
20s. each, at every meeting. and therefore 
the ereater were thenumber of meetingsthe 
greater was the pay of the Judge, and the 
greater number of meetings the greater 
the delay in the division of the funds, 
every respect were the 
injuries to the suitors. It was impossible 

hese gentlemen, in many cases, to en- 


le PQreater I l 


tor the 
tain an opinion that was not thwarted 

It was the same with 
solicitors and the mes- 
sengers—the interest of all was, to delay 
the division of the funds, the early division 
of which was the very object of the Bank- 
The Commissioners might be 
men; ‘‘so are they all 
honourable men ;” but that was no reason 
whatever why they should be placed in 
that they could not do 

their duty but at the expense of their own 
It was too much that such a 
should be allowed to remain in 
all principles, and in defiance 
y with other Courts. Ifa 
industry, and 


by their interests. 


all honourable 


interest. 
system 
Opposition to 
of every analog” 
entleman of great talents, 
acquirem¢ nts, rece ived his early appt int- 
ment of Commissioner, what was the con- 
¢ The very moment at which he 
dat any proficiency to perform his 
duty as a Judge, the remuneration of a 
Judge for it aver axed only 400/. a-year, 
became too contemptible for him to attend 
to the duties of his office, and he would 
be found practising in Westminster-hall, 
or at Lincoln’s-Inn, to the desertion of his 
duties in Basinghall-street. This fact was 
within the knowledge of every man, and it 
was impossible to deny it. From a juris- 
diction so prone to error—from a deposi- 
tory of errors like this—it would be con- 
ceded that there ought to be some mode of 
readily comrecting what it did. Was this 


the case? It was his duty to state, that 


. 
alrive 











ic 


Adjourned 


the only 
Bankruptcies was one, of all others, the 
most full of delays, the most overloaded 


with expenses, and more calculated — 


feat all the ends of justice and objects o 

appeal, than any other known to the k LN 

It was a mere combination of e very objec- 
tion which could exist against the revision 
of a case. He was speaking of the | 


app ai 
from the Commissioners of B unkruptey to 





the Court of Chancery. First, was that 
appeal attended with del ay? Look at the 
evidence given on the subject. Mr. 


Hamilton had said, that ie had felt the in- 
; rin es ; 

convenience to his clients of an appeal to 

the Court of Chancery, most part ticularly 

when the appe al was from the Bar nkruptey 


Court. Before the pet ition of appeal 
could be heard, the mischief to be provided 
against was very frequently committed, 
and past all reme dy. Most cases of bank- 
ruptcy required a speedy decision, and yet 
in the mena Court, in Basinghail- 
street, the business was worse conducted 
than in the most pe tty Court in the in 
dom; and if the Court in Basinghall-street 


fe 
ab- 


were absolutely abolished, and a Cana 
like the Insolvent Court were to be est 
lished in its stead, it would be a gre 
vantave to the public. The 
which the Bankrupt Court was establishec 
was lost. Sucl 
Mr. Hamilton, and now let th 
hear what had been the evidence 
Chief Baron upon ms subject 

late Lord (¢ eral 
Exchequer, S 


2) 
a 
a 
Ol 
] 
4 


object 


House 
of the 
the 
paron 


> 


of i 
T| : P tf 
1e i OT 


the C _ of 


penses. 


Sir James 





appeal from the Commissioners of 


at ad- | 


f Oct. 5 


| 
| 
| 


= d iVILS, 
except that the suitor might have 


‘ 


1 had been the evidence of | 
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of expense. Mr. Penson, Secretary of 


Jankrupts under Lord Eldon, had afforded 
a conjectu‘e of the immeasurable, and of 
the almost inconceivable expenses , utterly 
wasted and thrown away upon those afh- 
h for pu irpo S¢ 
the 
tisfaction of knowing that he must have to 


1 


whi were filed no 


Sa- 


pay 1,000/. or 1,500. for no purpose upon 
earth. Mr. Penson further stated, that in 
the bankruptcy of Messrs. Howard and 
Gibbs, the aftidavits alone amounted to 
1,500 folios, and as eight folios went to 
one brief-sheet, there were about 190 
brief-sheets, at 3s. 4d. a sheet, which, with 
the expen: s of preparing the brief, would 
amount to 50/.; and as in this case there 
were five counsel on each side, the solicit- 
ors would have to charge this 50J. five 
times over, or 2501. The other side would 
have the same expense, so that the amount 
would be 5007, This afforded one idea 
of the length, breadth, and delay of costs, 
of a Chancery appeal. In this one 
case 1,000/. had been spent on_ the 
bare materials for the wordy warfare 
Then came the refreshers, so that infinitely 
more than 1,000/. would be spent; and 
this was by no means an extraordinary 
case. Mr. Penson had said, that in several 
cases the expenses of the athdavits had 


amounted to 1,000. ‘folios. In anothei 


| cause eight counsel had been employed, 
| and each had been heard at great length. 


Alex- | 


ande ry h had said, that there was a aaege ex- 
pense incurred in the first instance. He had 
taxed a great number of bills. and the 
laree expense arose princi ym the 
number of affidavits, racdicted 
each other as to ry facts, and if tl was | 


acts, the Chen ne ell or 
Jury. 


any doubt as to the 
sent the case to an issue before 
One of the Commissioners of Bankruptcy 

Mr. Greig, had written a pamphlet on the 
subject, from which he would read an ex- 
tract. Mr. Greig said, that these difficult- 


a 
a 


+e 


And what did all this end in ?—it ended, 
as the Lord Chief Baron had informed the 
House, in an inquiry, where,as Mr. Greig 
very truly said, it oucht to have begun 
it ended in an issue to trv the facts, which 
rendered all the affidavits useless. He 
never knew a case where a man had been 
in the Court of Chance with any profit- 
able result, and the cas subsequently 
| went toa Jury, that he did not throw aside 


ies had long been a subject of complaint. | 


The uncertainty of such evidence, the con- 


flicting nature of the affidavits, very often | 


rendered a Commission of Bankruptcy a 
matter of great expense, and the matter 
— at issue was on occas ions where 

Jury must decide the f This was 
a + eee, a dilatory, 
mode of coming to a decision. 


fac cS. 


Now he 


(Mr, Williams) would come to the subject | his learned friend replied, that Englishmen 


and unsatisfactory | 


there were 1,5( 


all his Chancery afiidavits, and resort to 
the evidence of other The 
Lord Chancellor, in fact, always said, that 
where a doubt existed, he should send the 
point to issue; and how, he would ask, 
could a case be without a doubt, in which 
0 folios of affidavits? This 

appeal, then, was 
that existed to the 
constituted Court 


witnesses. 


insufficient and costly 
l P 1 

the only correction 
proceedings of the worst 
. . ] } r 1 , ss 
in England. Would any man of pri 
undertake to say, that in a country priding 


nciple 


itself upon its jurisprudence, such a system 


could be tolerated for a moment? and if 
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had tolerated this, he should then reply, 
that that was not enough to satisfy any 
honourable mind that “auch a nuisance 
ought not to be removed. His hon, and | 
learned friend opposite (Sir C. Wetherell) 
who spoke against this Bill, said, that no | 
opinion had ever been pronounced in 
favour of the Court now proposed to be | 
established by the gentlemen examined 
before the Chancery commission. It would 
be marvellous if they had pronounced such 
an opinion, for the Court had no existence 
even in embryo until the beginning of this 
year. If such an opinion had been pro- 
nounced, it would have been anticipatively, 
prospectively, and prophetically—to bor- 


Bankruptcy 


§ COMMONS} 





row the language of his hon. and learned | 


But did his hon. and learned 


say, 
it had not long been ac- 


friend. 
friend mean to 
something like 
knowledged? In 1718, 
century ago, there had been a petit 
from the city of London, complaining that 
the operation of the Bankrupt-laws was 
such, that the estate of the bankrupt was 
consumed in litigation. In 1783, 
James Burgess put forth a series of reasons 
against the existing power of the Court of 
Chancery; and in his learned pamphlet, 
Mr. Basil Montagu had printed a bill for 
the remedy of the abuses he complained 
of, in the same form as Sir James Burgess 
drew it. 
a permanent Court, and proposed a remedy 
for some of the grievances which suitors 
at present sustained in their appeal to the 
Lord Chancellor. Again, in the year 1811 
there were petitions from the sister king- 
dom, from Dublin, Waterford, Cork, Bel- 
fast, and other trading and commercial 
places, complaining of the administration 
of the Bankrupt-laws, and of the manner 
in which the Courts were formed. 
consequence of the general complaints 
which were made of the existing law, 


ion 


That bill contained a provision for | 


In | 


bill was introduced into Parliament in the | 
| tion as the questions of bankruptcy were 


course of the year 1811, but for some 
reason or other, 
acquainted, it was not followed up; 
bill, however, contained a provision 
the establishment of a permanent Court to 
dispose of all legal matters in bankruptcy. 
Then came the Committee of 1817, before 
which the most eminent legal authorities, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Cullen, and others, 
were examined, and all concurred in 
stating, that nothing could be more ini- 


quitous than the existing mode of admi- 


that 


with which he was not! 


for 
| and in the s 


| course 
that the necessity of | 


upwards of aj 
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spoke loudly against the existing system, 
and called imperatively for a radical change 
in the constitution and administration of 
these laws. But this was not all. The 
very cause of this Bill, the very ground of 
its bei ing brought pages Parliament, was 
the requisition of numerous body 
bankers and pustihcelala of the City 
London, assembled last spring, complain- 
ing of the manner in which the Bankrupt- 
laws were administered, and praying for a 
change. It was that requisition which 
suggested and became the immediate 
foundation of the Bill which his noble and 
learned friend introduced into the other 
House, which had received the sanction 
of that House, and which was now in the 
of discussion before that House. 
The necessity for the introduction of some 
measure to amend the Bankrupt-laws, 
must be obvious to every one after the 


of 
of 


| repeated and continued complaints which 


Sir | 


had been made against the existing laws, 
from the commencement of the last century 
down to the very day and hour that this 
measure was introduced. What did the 
hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge mean by saying to him, or to any 
of the supporters of this measure, that it 
was unnecessary—that it was uncalled for 
—that it had been introduced in mere 
wantonness of legislation? Did the hon. 
Member mean to say that, in the opinions 
of commercial men, as well as in the judg- 
ment of the most eminent of those to whom 


or 


ithe administration of the existing Bank- 


| was not required ? 


rupt-laws had been intrusted, that change 
All that he (Mr. J. 
could do was, to satisfy any 


Williams), 


'man that, for more than a century past, 


the attention of the public had been con- 


| tinually called to the grievances of the 


present system. He had done that, and 


| laboured to shew, that the present system 


a | 


nistering the Bankrupt- -laws. These things| the member for Buckinghamshire, said 


vas ill-constructed and worked ill, for this 
plain and obvious reason,—that in propor- 


of importance, in the same proportion was 
it necessary to have a Court which was 
distinguished by Judges of great learning, 
same proportion was it neces- 
sary to revise, to remodel, and to make a 
radical change in the whole system. To 
use the language of the Committee of 
1818, in proportion to the importance of 
the subject, was the necessity that there 
should be a complete change in the Courts 
and in their practice. The noble Marquis, 
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that he was anxious to see the details of 
this Bill, in order that he might form a 
judgment of what their probable effect 
would be. He wished to God the noble 
Marquis were present now, impartially to 
determine whether the Commissioners 
should remain as they were, or whether 
this plan, or something like it, should be 
substituted. He would allude to those 
points upon which the present Bill got 
rid of many of the great and long-lived 
abuses which had hitherto disgraced this 
branch of our law. His hon. and learned 
friend, however, who he was glad to se¢ 
was at that moment resuming his seat, had 
asserted that the present Bill would beget 
a multiplication of appeals. In the first 


Adjourned 


place, said he, there is an appeal from 
the decision of the one Commissioner to 


the Subdivision Court. 
his hon. and learned friend was mistaken 
—there was no such appeal. The mannei 
in which that part of the Bill was to ope- 
rate was this :—If the single Commissioner, 
whose duties were limited, had any doubt 


upon his mind upon any point, either of 


law or of fact, which might arise before 
him, instead of appealing to the Subdivi- 
sion Court, 
his brother Commissioners, and, with thei 
assistance, determined the question at 
once. Nothing, in his opinion, could be 
a more judicious or convenient 
settling preliminary difficulties. 
was said, 
cause from the decision, whether the 
one or of the three Commissioners of the 
Subdivision Court, you have an appeal to 
the Court of Review. It was for this that 
he praised this Bill, rgneret it substituted 
which 


Still it 


ol 


a summary mode of proceeding, 
would operate dea and quickly, fo: 
the long, and tedious, and ruinous system 


which had hitherto a By one of 
the provisions of the Bill, the Judges of 
the Court of Review were empowered to 
form rules for the practice of that Court 
and of the Subdivision Court. N« 
posing one of the rules to be, that 


IW sup- 


the 


he called in the aid of some of 


mode of 


fOcr. 5} 


"twenty hours after 
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a doubt might have 


| arisen in the minds of any of the Commis- 


Upon that point, | 


sioners in the Subdivision Court, th: 
opinion of the Judges of the Court of 
Review might be obtained upon it. Could 


man doubt the 
of such a system of appeal over one which, 
atte1 


the parties In Suspense 


any reasonable advantages 
ded with ruinous expenses, also kept 
and doubt, not only 
for weeks and months, but for years? The 
next appe: ul was to the Lord Chancellor; 
but it would be upon matter of law only ; 

because die Court of Review, if a duke 
or a difficulty arose upon a point of fact, 


were empowered to direct an issue, as 
Mr. Greig wisely said, at first instead of 
at last. Then his hon. and learned friend 
had assumed, but assumed under a mis- 
take, that there ae to be an appeal from 
the decisi ion of the Lord G rancellor to the 
House of Lords. If the eee chose to 
| take the appeal to the House of Lords at 
once, instead of to the Lord Chancellor, 
they would be at liberty to do so; but if 
|'they appealed to the Lord Chancellor, 


you have noend to appeal, be- | 


Commissioners singly, or formed into a| 


short- 


leci- 


Subdivision Court, should have a 
hand writer to take down all these ¢ 
sions, or perhaps ge notes of all that 
passed before them, or, if it be deemed 
better, that the Commissioner should take 
notes of the evidence adduced before him, 
in the same manner as the Judge in the 
Superior Courts—what would be the con- 
sequence? Why, that within four-and- | 


PI 
they would not afterwards be at liberty to 


appeal to the House At present, 
according to the evidence given before the 
Chancery appeared that 
the number of bankrupts’ petitions carried 
the Lord Chancellor, did not, on 
averag amount to less than 700 a 
Thus, according to the testimony 
Lee, a most competent witness, 
d the time of the Lord 
occupied the —- of 


of Lords. 
Commission, it 


before 
the 
Vi ar. 

of Mr. 
was one-thn of 
Chancellor: in 
business which did not properly belong to 


the Court of Chancery. The costs attend- 
ant upon these 700 appeals to the Lord 
Chancellor, according to the sample which 
he had given, woul da amount to 700,0001, ; 
but s ippose they were to take it at one- 
fifth of that sum, and say that the costs 
amounted to 140,000/., which was a mode- 
rate caleulation—even then, ought they 
to reject any measure which had for its 
object the cutting away of so odious a 
system? If fit and proper Judges were 
appointed to the Court of Review, he 


would venture to say, that the appeals to 
the Lord i Tieandlias would hereafter be 
few ae Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. 


Basil Montagu, who had had more prac- 


tice before the Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts than any other man now living—as 
weil as many other authorities of the 


| highest eminence, all concurred in stating, 


that a worse tribunal could not by possi- 
bility exist than a Court of Commissioners 
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of Bankrupts. 


before the Commission, that a ( 
be so constituted to = rmine matt 
bankruptcy, as to render an appeal to the 
Lord Chancellor unnecs ssary. His (Mr. 
J. Williams’s) object, however, at present 
was, to shew that the appeals would be 
few, if a proper Court were established to 
hear bankrupt cases in the first instance. 
Upon this point he would quote the evi- 
dence of a Mr. Harris, a 
Bristol, a man of great respectability, 
in very extensive and who spoke 
very sensibly upon he Having 
alluded to the establi 
rupt Court, he 


rs in 


solicitor at 
and 
practice, 
subject. 

shment of a Bank- 


said—‘ My opinion is, 


‘that appeals from such a Court would 
‘ only originate where there was a manifest 
‘error in the decision of the Judge, or in 


‘the case of extremely 
Mr. Harris was then ts d, whi the r he did 
not think that the parties would be anxious 
t r t gq hicher Court 7 9] Lo 
0 go tO a nigner Uourt of appt ul. rit 
said, ‘ Not ger lv, I should thi X- 
Sal enera V; snouid toink, ex 
‘ cept where the suitors are litigious, or the 
‘attorney employed — as unfortunately, 
‘there are but too many—is of a low, 
‘ pettifogging character. Where respect- 
‘able persons are employed hink 
‘that there many appeals.’ 
Such was the evidence of Mr. 


ft 
. | do not 
would be . 
Hi. ris, and 


he perfectly concurred with him in all the 
opinions which he had expressed. HH 
was satisfied that if the Court of Review 


were establisted, they should hear no more 
of 700 bankrupt 
carried before the Lord (¢ 
was one other point upon 
had his most sincere 
rence, knowing bya pretty long experience 


Pe Te Sa | 
petitions being annually 
ae a 
nancelor. inere 


this Bill 


hearty concur 


whic! 
which 


7 
and 


how much suc ‘h a provision was req 
He alluded to the appointment of tl 
official assignee, whose duty it would be 


1 


to secure the property of the bankrupt ; 
and, what was more material, to render it 
immediately productive, by vesting it in 
the public funds. He was well aware that 
the last Bankrupt Act provided, under 
penalties, that the assignee should place 
in the hands of some banker the outstand- 
ing debts of a bankrupt, as he should 
collect them. It often happened, however, 
that the assi; gnee, although, to all ew r- 
ance, a man of substance and of property, 
was, in point of fact, in very doubtt ul and 
precarious circumstances. It was an old 
and a true adage that a drowning man 
would catch at a straw. It had, in many 


} 


The late Chief Baron, Sir 
William Alexander, stated in his evidence 
‘ourt could | 


‘COMMONS? 


| Chaney 
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instances, been exemplified in the cases of 
assiznees of bankrupts. Themselves in an 
insolvent state, they had been unable to 
| resist the tempta ition of employing the 
funds, which had come into thei ir hands 
from the bankrupt’s estate ; but eventually 
failing, the other creditors had lost every- 
thing. Therefore, had been thought, 
that the best mode of applying sums de- 
rived from bankrupt estates, would be to 
ompel the official assignee to vest them 
immediately in the public funds. More- 
to guard against any danger of loss 
it was 


over, 
from the insolvency of the assignee, 
provided, that he should not be allowed 
to undertake the duties of the office, un- 
less he gave security for the full amount 
sums which might be likely to pass 
throueh his hands. So that the danger 
which now attended the appointment of 

was effectually provided for, as 
well as the immediate and beneficial appli- 
cation of whatever assets might be derived 
re estate. He would now say a few 
words upon the pounds, shillings, and 
this Bill, about which the 
hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge had said so much. Was it really 
so extravagant and profligate a measure 
as he had described it to be? In the first 
place, there was, in the Court of Chancery, 
—a name, by- 


OF tne 


assignee 


{ 


from t} 


pence p irt O 


a fund of ominous name 
the-bye, which it well deserved—the 
Dead Fund, from which, after paying the 
Masters in Chancery, the Vice-Chancellor, 
and the other officers of the Court of 
ry, there remained a clear surplus 
of 27,0002. a-year free, to be disposed of 
that the Lord Chancellor 
The whole expense of the 
nt, according to the state- 
and learned member for 
Borouchbridge, which was somewhat ex- 
age iss would amount to 29,2002. a 

; to meet this expense, the Dead Fund, 
if it were necessary, would be applicable, 
and th us an expense of little more than 
2,000. a year would be thrown upon the 
public. But it was proposed to raise a 
sum equal to the whole expenditure of the 
Court by a tax upon the suitors, without 
calling for any ~~ of the consolidated 
or other funds of the country. Upon a 
reasonable and very moderate calculation, 
the fees paid by the suitors in the new 
Court would amount to 34,500/. a-year 
—that was to say, upwards of 4,000/. a 
year beyond the estimated expense of the 
Court itself;—so that, in point of fact, 


manner 
ivht think fit. 
stablishm« 


ent of the hon. 
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this Court would cost the country nothing. | 


But when expense was talked of, they 
ought to consider for a moment what was 


the expense of the present unsatisfactory | 
system of administering the Bankrupt-laws, | 


—it was 71,189. a-year—so that, upon 


the score of saving expense alone, there | 


was a balance in favour of the Court pro- 


posed to be established by this Bill, of no | 


less than 41,9891. a-year. But he was 
defrauding the Bill of its merits when he 
descended to these particulars. As 
hon. friend, the member for Westminster, 
too, had well observed, in providing for the 
proper administration of } 


SLE 
nis 


of justice, 


every } 
ry ) 


pound of expense was not of importance, | 


I 
and should, in fact, be regarded only in 


secondary point of view. For this mea- 
sure, however, he might with truth assert, 
that in all its parts, in all its operations, it 
might, without any additional expense, be 
brought into use fo1 the 
public. But, supposing that this were n 

the case—supposing that it were neces 
sary to call upon the Consolidated Fund 
for 10,0002. or 20,0002. a-year, wl 

would that be, compared with the needless 
sums which. under the existing 
were annually expended in the Court of 
Chancery. He to another 
point, upon which his hon, and learned 
friend attracted much attention; he alluded 
to the patronage which it was contended 
the by tl 

Bill. The House 
that the Lord Chancellor at present wa 


1 1 ri ind 
the beneht ol 


lat 
system 


4 


now came 


paid but 5,000. a-year from the Consoli- 
dated Fund—that, undoubtedly, was 

public charge. Then he received from 
6,000/. to 7,0001. a-year upon fees, and 


4,0001. a-year from the House 
with which they had nothing to do. 
in the first place, upon the subject of 

Ever since he had had a seat in t! 

—ever since he had read anything upon 
the subject—he had always un dd it 
to be matter of complaint that any Judge 
should be paid by fees arising from his 
own Court. At the present time, there- 
fore, in conformity with all that had been 


lersto 


Lord Chancellor would gain by this | 


7 cae 1 . . ' 
was probably aware, 


} Chance llor. 


said and written upon the subject, it was | 


intended to abolish that part of his emolu- 
ment which the Lord Chancel derived 
from fees, and to substitute another fund 
from which, by less objectionable means, 
he might obtain a sum equal to that which 
he had hitherto derived from fees, and 
from the Consolidated Fund; so that, for 


ior 


the future, neither the suitors of the Court, | appointment to any important judicial 


Debate. ya 


nor the country generally, would have to 
bear any part of the expense of supporting 
a Lord Chancellor. The manner in which 


Fe 
this was proposed to was, to 


be effected 


take from the Dead Fund, which was no 
man’s property, a sum of 12,0002. annually, 
in 1 of the fees and of the 5,0002. 





hitherto paid from the Consolidated Fund. 


ry a-year which 


He now came to the 2,0002. 
it was proposed to add to the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s retiring pension. His hon. and 


for Borouch- 


no opinion upon 


learned friend, the member 


ridge, said that he gave 


i] 


that subject. There certainly could be 





no ground for objecting to it. Every man 
who had any acquaintance with the Court 
of ‘hancery must be aware, that many 
serious changes to the prejudice of the 
J d C} icellor had been eHected by this 
Bill, and other regulatio made which 
rendered nd proy r that the amount 
( his I i yr ] nsi I sh uld be recon- 
side 1. He who ppos d that the people 
f neland were nig d in rewardine 

the who faithfully discharged hizh, and 
ré S| nsi le, nd | borious dutie S, was 
mistaken. They were at all times ready 
and willing that such persons should be 
paid. He wished it to be understood 





that he had had no communication what- 





+} } hl] } ] . 
ever with the noble and learned Lord who 
, } > ; t rt ’ 
now presided in the Court of Chancery, 


mee the 


upon the subject of this Bill—but 

nee Pe 3 } Bree 

same time, he must do him justice. and 
1 } s 1 ? 

must be allowed to say, that, if ever man 


} ] 1 cr i a I iatatn - 
deserved well of his country, it was my 


Lord Brougham, who, by exertions almost 
uperhuman, had got rid of the immense 
of business which had hitherto been 

the curse of the Court of Chancery. There 
tc more, < t ce only, 

01 h | d friend had 
lverted, and upon which he would sav a 

few \ s. His hon. and learned friend 
had contended that this Bill was framed, 


pear, almost for the express 
purpose of creating | he Lord 
Those gentlemen little under- 
stood the profession of the law who sup- 
posed that the greater the value of the 
situation to be given away, the more de- 
sirable was the patronage to the person 
who had the disposal of it. <A very little 
examination must serve to convince any 
one that it was not in the power of the 


as it would apy 


ratronage to ft 


Lord Chancellor, without tncurrine the 
indignation of the public, to make any- 


thing like a jobbing, irregular, or sinister 
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situation. By constituting a regular Court, 
therefore, the Lord Chancellor deprived 
himself of the power of appointing any 
other than competent persons to discharge 
the duties of it. 
Bankrupts, on the contrary, was just the 
species of appointment which might be 
winked at. 

solicitation, 


Bankruptcy 


and granted without much 


consideration as to whether the party 
seeking for it were competent or not. Mr. 
Montagu said, that ‘the very day that 


Lord Erskine received the Seals, he made 
an application to him for a Commissioner- 
ship; but, before he was twenty-four hours 
older, the noble and learned Lord shewed 
him a list at least 100 
persons who had applied to him for the 
like situation. Did any Gentleman sup- 
pose that, in the appointment to a Judge- 
ship such a thing could occur, that, where 
the appointment was to a situation 
5,0002. a-year, such applic tions would 
be made. They all knew that it was im- 
possible. But the little snug thing of 4007. 


of names 


a-year caine completely within the reach 
of agerg te and the oftice of Commis- 
sioner of Bankrupts had been a fruitful 


1 


source of patronage. But the more 
portant the office to which the appointment 
was to be made, the more was the party 
appointing bound and fettered by pub slic 
Opinion, and, consequently, the less valu- 


im- 


able was the patronage vested in him. It 
would be impossible for the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the solicitation of a Duke to 


make his younger son a Judge 
he might very easily, and without scruple, 
make him a Commissioner of Bankrupts. 
In the appointment to a Judgeship, public 
opinion must always operate too powertully 
to prevent corrupt influence from being 
exercised. He was aware that there 
was any other point on which he had in- 
tended to dwell. As far as was in his 
power, he had followed the course of his 
hon. and learned friend, and endeavoured 
to reply to the arguments which were 
advanced by him. In conclusion, he must 
express his gratitude to the noble and 
learned individual who, by his exertions 
in the Court of Chancery, had “‘ won golden 
opinions from all sorts of men,” for the 
introduction of this measure; and _ to 
declare, that of all reformers in law and 
equity, none that had ever come under his 
cognizance could be compared with him. 
For this reason he would give his hearty 
and undivided support to the Bill, 


not 


A Commissionership of 


It might be made a matter of 


of 


of 


{ COMMONS} 


| 
| 
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Sir Edward Sugden said, he had hoped 
that his honourable and learned friend 
would have abstained from introducing 


24 


| the Lord Chancellor personally into this 


| his 


| Chane ellors 


debate, particularly when the subject of it 
was of a general nature, and affect ting Lord 
generally; he tho ught that 
hon. friend would have taken a more 


fitting occasion to introduce the merits of 


| the present Lord Chancellor to the notice 


| he 


», although | 





of the House. The few observations which 
should make with reference to that 
noble and learned Lord were only called for 
by the interference of his hon. friend ; and 
in what he did say, he meant in no man- 
ner to be understood as reflecting on the 
noble and learned Lord, or by any means 
to disparage him. No man had admired, 
and did admire, more than he, the learn- 


ing, the talents, and the highly-gifted elo- 
quence of the Lord Chancellor; but he 
must say, considering the length of time 


which the noble and learned Lord had sat 
in the Court of Chancery, and considering 
the many and highly important and difh- 
cult questions of law which were fre- 
quently recurring, he did not think that, 
sitting so long in the Court as he had, and 
listening so long to the arguments of Coun- 
sel, he could have given that deliberation 
to them which their due investigation im- 
peratively required. He had not intended 
to have said a word with reference to the 
noble Lord, but his hon. and learned 
friend had forced it on him, for he had 
taken oceasion to praise the noble and 
learned Lord for that which thought 
required greater consideration as to whe- 
it did more evil than good. If the 

Lord would take his advice, he 
should advise him not to sit so long, 
more time to quiet deliberation, 
and in making himself master of the prac- 
tice of that Court, with which he wa 
cessarily unacquainted, inasmuch he 
had practised in a Court altogether dis- 
similar. His hon. and learned friend 
had said, that the administration of bank- 
ruptcy could not be worse than it was at 
present, and he went into numerous details 
to make out that case. He would ask, 
was there any man who would deny that 
the present administration of bankruy Ley 
was bad? Was there any man whoc oul 
deny that it required change and correc- 
tion? Some of the hon. Gentlemen who 
supported this Bill seemed to take all the 
credit of the measure to themselves; they 
had no right to that merit, The late 


he 


] 
ther 
noble 
but 
to give 
S ne- 


as 
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Administration had determined upon the 
improvement and 


{Ocr. 5} 


! 


correction of the Court | 


of Chancery; and one of the most im- | 


portant branches of that improvement 
was, the reforming of the administration 
ofbankruptcy. If the late Administration 
had continued to exist, the administration 
of bankruptcy would have been reformed 
and rectified as bills were preparation 
for that purpose. It was said that, under 
the present system, the Lord Chancellor 
might appoint a young man of one year’s 
standing at the Bar a Commissioner 
Bankrupts ; but if he did so, it would be 
a most scandalous thing either for him or 
for any other Chancellor to do. An ob- 
jection was raised to the present Commis- 
sioners being practising barristers at the 
same time; but were notRecorders generally 
practising Barristers? He did not think 
there was much, if any thing, in that ob- 
jection. 

the appeal to the Lord Chancellor, under 
the present system ; but surely his learned 
friend had not studied the Bill very atten- 
tively, for that appeal was preserved under 
it. With regard to filing numerous afh- 
davits upon immaterial or collateral mat- 
ters, in trying a question of bankruptcy, 
no man could condemn that 
than he did. It was true, 
mit, 
sioners for the business they had to do; 
but was that a reason that this new Court 
was necessary ? ‘There were to be sixteen 
Commissioners under this new Bill; at 
present there were seventy. ‘The new Com- 
missioners would saddle the country with an 
expense to the extent of 14,000/. a-year, 
and this, too, for the pnrpose of appointing 
another set of persons no fitter or mor 
competent than those who at present per- 
formed the duties. In li 


a 


] 
aDvDUuse 


he would ad- 


more 


the present lists 
which were composed of seventy Cominis- 
sioners, there were to be found sixteen 
men, as compete nt as any men that could 
be brought forward, if not more so ; but by 


the new system, the country would have to 


; 


of 


| the present 


pay 14 ,000/. a- year to get, by some acci- | 
| assigneeships ; for having very little to do, 


dent, some few persons whe might be 
capable of the duty of the office. The 
present Administration had come into | 
power upon a declaration of economy : but 


this did not show them to be sincere in that 
respect. It might be requisite to reduce the 
present lists; but why not take from them 
those persons who were agi o.com 
and give them the new appointments? 

He would be bound ve say, the business 


} more 


{ 





| the 


His learned friend objected to | 


| previous Chancellors ; 


that there were too many Commis- 
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would be as well done by sixteen of them 
as by any other set of men whatever. He 
thought that some of the Commissioners 
ought to be practising Barristers, other- 
wise they would degenerate in the know- 
ledge of their profession, as being confined 
to the Bankruptcy Court alone. They 
could not be aware of the new decisions 
daily occurring in their profession. There 
were many good things to be civen away 
by this Bill, and he could not but draw 
the attention of the House to some of them. 
He would not go into a consideration of 
the Registrars, though it appeared that ten 
were to be appointed under the present 
Bill, that is, one to each Judge. He sup- 
posed that they would be a sort of inferior 
Commissioners, and under the control of 
Judge; but although there were ten 
Registrars, whose office it would be to 
perform the duties now performed by the 
Secretary of Jankrupts ; yet that oftice 
was also to be retained. He would ob- 
serve, that the ap pointment ofa practising 
solicitor to the office of Secretary of Bank- 
one was most objectionable. Lord Eldon 
certainly madesuch an appointment, so had 
but it was an objec- 
tionable practice, and ought to be gotrid of. 
The noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said, that the time in which a 
Government of patronage could exist in 
this country had ¢ for ever, but 
every possible mode had been adopted in 
Bill, of creating patronage. 
There were to be two Registrars and one 
Secretary to be appointed to perform the 
same duties. But whose Secretary was he 
to be? Was he to be the Secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor? And if so, was the 
new Court to be considered as only an 
appendage of the Court of Chancery? 
ThenewSecretary was to have 200/.a-year, 

whilst the Registrars were to have 8001. 

each, and the Judges 1,500. a-year. As 
to the official assignees, it was hardly pos- 
sible to estimate their salaries. If he had 
retired from the profession, he should like 
nothing better than one of these official 


gone by 


S 


he 


come. 


should be sure of getting a great in- 
The assignees would get enormous 
salaries, and there would be no control 
over them. If he did not satisfy the 
House, that there never was any thing sO 
uncalled for as the proposed new Court, he 
should stand convicted of knowing no 
about the Court of Chancery than 


his hon. and learned friend himself. He 
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would remind the House, that there were ; out of what was called the Dead Fund. 


twelve Masters in Chancery, who were | 


fully paid, and not too fully “gab tr . 
but ‘they had a good deal to do in refer- 
ences made to them in bankruptcy mat- 


ters, which references gx were able 
most satisfactorily to dispose of, and they 
might dispose of a gre - deal more. There 
was the Vice-Chancellor, too, a Judge who 


was appointed for the sien purpose 
of assisting the Lord Chancellor in bank 
ruptcy cases. The present Vice-Chancel- 
lor had, during his sittings, ete thirty- 
five days to the hearing bankruptcy 
vases, and in that period entirely disposed 
of the whole of them. left no 
arrears in bankruptcy, for, although th« 
were a few cases still set down before him, 
they could not be called arrears, as they 
had not been on the paper four months, 
because he had devoted his holidays to 
the hearing of bankruptcy cases, and had 
got through all but those of later growth. 
This showed that the Vice-Chancellor was 
fully competent to do the business. The 
proposition then in support of the present 
Bill was this—the jurisdiction of the Vice- 
Chancellor, who had time and ability todo 
the business in bankruptcy, to be 
taken away, and a new Court was to be 
established, and paid for out of the public 
money—out the ** Dead Fund,’ 
was called, and the Lord Chancellor 
to retain the whole of his 7,000/. a-vear, 
without allowing out of it, as a Eldon 
used to do, 2,500/. tothe Vice-Chancellor, 
in part of his salary for assisting 
There happened to be no arr 
rupt cases in the Court of C 
consequence of the extraordinary exertions 


le had 
re 


Vas 


of 
was 


him. 
ars of bank- 


hancery in 


of the Vice-Chancellor, who had been able 
to get rid of all the arrears, and to keep 
down the number of causes. The Lerd 


Chancellor now said, that the duty should 


The income of the Lord Chancellor would 
be increased very considerably by this Bill. 
At present, the fees paid in the Court of 
Chancery on bankrupt cases amounted to 
rather more than 7,000. a-year, of which 
the Lord Chancellor received only 5 50002. 
as he h: ¢s to pay the Vice-C hancellor 
2.5002. a-vear out of the fund arising from 
that sor This new Court was to hear 
all the appeals in bankruptcy now heard 
by the Vice-Chancellor, although the ap- 
peal still remained to the Lord Chancellor. 
He presumed, under these circumstances, 
the Lord Chancellor would cease to pay 
the 2,500/. now received by the Vice- 
Chancellor out of the bankrupt fees. 


{ 
7 
' 


Ince. 


He 
had not made any personal attack upon the 
Lord Chancellor in the observations he 
had thought it necessary to make upon 
the manner in which the business of the 
Court of Chancery was performed. No- 
could say would have the effect 
that distinguished individual 
for, however much 
they might differ in opinion, it was impos- 
sible for any one to withhold a tribute of 
respect to his distinguished talents. The 
average salary of Lord Lyndhurst during 
the three years that he held the Great Seal, 
amounted to 12,7712., and out of this he 
had to pay the Vice-Chancellor 2,5007. 
a-year. This left 10,2712., which was 
the whole sum he received as Keeps r of 
the Great Seal; but he also received in 
addition a si mae of 4,000/. as Speaker of 
the House of this made a total of 
14,2712. But if the present Bill should 
pass into a law, the Lord Chancellor would 


thing he 
ssening 
ic estimation; 


Lords : 


have 18,000/. a-year, as it was not fo 
be expected that he would continue to 
pay 2,500. a-year to the Vice-Chancellor. 


ommittee of that House had recom- 
t the salary of the Lord Chan- 


AS 
mended th 


not be performed in this way, but that he | ¢ sag should not exceed 14,000/. a-year. 
would receive the fees, and cease to pay | The »ble and learned Lord, the author of 
2,5001. to the Vice-Chancellor for the | this] computed the income of the Lord 
hearing of bankrupt petitions. He did | Chance oe it 15,000/. a-year,but he(Sir E. 
not believe that the present Lord Chan- | ae ete prepare d to shew that it would 


cellor had devoted more than eight or nine 
days to bankrupt cases. The whole 
the jurisdiction of bankrupt cases was un- 
doubtedly in the Keeper of the Great Seal 
for the time being. At present, all the 
expense of this part of the administration 
of the law was defrayed out of the fees 
paid by the suitors in this Court: but it 
was proposed, that the expenses of the 
new Court should be paid by the public, 


of 





amount to considerably more than 18,0002. 


and this great increase of salary over that 


received by his pre ‘decessors would be at- 
tended with a diminution of duties. He 
was ready to admit, that the present Lord 


Chancellor had devoted a larger portion of 
his time than his predecessors to sitting in 
Court, but he doubted whether the public 
had gained materially by it. Atany rate, 
there was no reason to justify the increase 
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of the Lord Chancellor’s salary to such an 
enormous amount as 18,000/., and at the 


Adjourned 


same time divesting the Vice-Chancello: 
of 2,500/. a-year. In addition to this, it 
should also be recollected, that, by this 


Bill, the Lord Chancellor saved the charge 
of the salary for the Secretary of Bank- 
rupts. But the office of Patentee of 
Bankrupts was to be abolished. his 
office was now held by Mr. Thurlow, and 
Mr. Scott, a son of Lord Eldon, had a 
reversion init. It had been asserted, that 


made a 


the Lord Chancellor great sacri- 
fice by abolishing this office; but 
could this be, as he would not have an 
appointment to this place until after i 
death of Mr. Thurlow and Mr. Scott, and 
it was not likely that a vacancy would oc- 
cur while the noble and learned Lord held 
the Great Seal. As so much credit was 
claimed for the abolition of these sinecure 


offices, | 


t OW 


he would remind hon. and Jearned 
Gentlemen, that there were many 
offices attached to 
which were not to be 


sinecurt 
the Court of Chancery, 


se Ne Out o 


some of these, certain portions of t es 
were annually paid, the amount of which 
was not exactly known, but which would 
go to increase the 18,000/. a-year. Jn ad- 


dition to this great augmentation of sala 
this Bill would confer on the Lord Ch: 
cellor an extent of patronage greater 
than any his pre decessors ever enjoyed. 
However, he did not believe that the I 
Chancellor 


ord 
would have the ofticial 
pointment to the places under the 
Bill. He was convinced, 
constitution of this Court, that it would be 
made a political engine. He was s: 
that a more unwise act had notbeen con 
mitted since the dismissal of ner late 
Chancellor of the 

appointing a noble Li ord to pre a: 
Court, or of a more 
He could not see the 
for cutting down the 


from the 


for 


T ] } 
ireiand, 






of the Vice- 


salary 
Chancellor to the extent of 2,500/ 


material increase was to bi 
income of Lord Chancello1 
Brougham. The noble Earl at the head 
of the Administration had said, that 
was satisfied he had made a very good 
bargain, but the Lord Chancellor had 
certainly made a better bargain. But 
these were not the grounds which should 
actuate public men. The present Ch 
cellor had already had a considerable share 
of patronage considering the short time 
that he had been in office 


when such a 
made to the 


No less than | 
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in the Commissionerships of 

d been filled Lord 
told each of the Gentlemen 
Commissioner of Bank- 


six vacancies 
Bank rut pts ha 
Lynd hurst 
whom he made 


1! 
up. 


rupts, that he must not expect any com- 

pensation if a chance should one made 

{ Bankrupt Court, and the office re 

Commissioner abolished. Lord Brougham 

made no such limitation, but appointed 
ntlemen to these offices, without any 


to their not 


understanding as having 
retiring salaries. These Commissioners 
wer be paid 14,000/. a-vyear for re- 
tiring salaries, when there existed not the 
least necessity that they should retire. 


But, indepe ndent of the patronage of the 
appointment to offices, 
which were more than fifty in number, was 
the House aware that the appointments 
were to be and the salaries to com- 
mence immediate ly on the passing of this 
Bill, 1 Judges 


these lucrative 


made, 


although the duties of these 





and other officers, were not to commence 
until some time after the beginning of the 
new vear? The noble I te said, 
toatl th davs of patro had rone bv; 
t could propo n of this natur be 
designated in any other way than as gross 
patronage and jobbing ? H would read 
the last clause of this Bill, which would 
render the nature of his objection obvious. 
‘And be it enacted, that this Act shall 
‘commence, and take etlect from and after 
he 1 thereof, as to the appointment 
‘of the Judges and other officers hereby 
* authorised, and ¢ ll other matters and 
: nes, from d after the 11th day of 
‘ January ne From this it appeared 
that the entlemen would receive their 
salaries from the day of their appointment, 
which would tak plac nmediately, al- 
though the Bills not come into operation 
until t Lith of January. What a larce 
um would the salaries of the Judges, Re- 
Ist! , and ot officers of this Court 
mount to, which must be paid by the 
blic, until the duties of their office 
commenced! What an opportunity had 
the Lord Chancellor to give a portion of 
the bankruptey business to th 


Masters in 
that they 


he ( ery! for nobody w 


] 
ould Say 


were now overburthened with the duties 

| they had to perform; but then, if this 
were done, the fees which would be paid 
under the new system would go to other 

- | persons. The Chief Justice of this new 
Court was to have 3,0001. a-vear, and the 


three Puisne Judges 2,500/. a-year each. 
These Judges would have little or nothing 
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to do for their large salaries. Such was 
the impression on the minds of others. A 


Bankruptcy 


{COMMONS} 


| 


few nights ago his hon. and learned friend | 

| had against his being unjustly made a 

| : 4 , : ¢ 
bankrupt, consisted in his right to try, by 


said, with some degree of exultation, that 
one of the most learned of the common- 
law Judges had consented to fill the office 
of Lord Chief Justice of this new Court. 
No man could entertain a higher degree 
of respect for this learned Judge than 
himself, and every man would admit 
his claims as a person of eminent talent, 
extensive legal knowledge, and great in- 
dustry. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that this learned Judge retired from 


the Court of King’s Bench to the compa- | 
the law in bankruptcy, because he disap- 
| proved of the mode in which it was in- 


rative ease and quietness of the Exchequer, 
as he found the duties of the former Court 
too onerous for his advanced years. Since 
the appointment, however, of Lord Lynd- 
hurst to the Chief Justiceship of the Court 
of Exchequer, and the throwing open the 
Court, there had been such an influx of 
business, that it could no longer be called 
the seat of ease. The learned Judge, then, 
to whom he had alluded,wasto be appointed 
to the Chief Justiceship of this Court, and, 
if the business of this office were creat or 
burthensome, it was not very likely that he 
would accept it. 
3,0002. a-year, with comparatively nothing 
to do, could not but prove to be very 
agreeable. The four Judges of this Court 
would have to hear the bankruptcy peti- 
tions, and to try issues on points of that 
nature. The Vice-Chancellor beard all 
the bankruptcy petitions in thirty-fiv 
days, and it was not very probable that it 
would take these Judges a longer time 
than that, for there would not be more 
petitions to hear than the Vice-Chancellor 
heard, as that learned heard all 
that there were. Again, on the average 
of a number of years, there were not twelve 


Ju lee 


This salary, however, of 
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the contrary, it would dwindle into insig- 
nificance, and be productive of mischief. 
The great protection which a trader now 


an action at law, the validity of the com- 
mission which had been sued out against 
him. For the trial of such actions no tri- 
bunal was more fit, or so fit, as the superior 
Courts of common-law. He should be 
sorry to see their important functions de- 
lezated to the new Court, which would 
prove to be as unsatisfactory as it was un- 
necessary. He would not be understood 
to advocate the existing administration of 


tended, by the present Bill, to alter it. 
Why make a complete change in the ma- 


| chinery of the Court? If it was necessary, 


were there not Masters in Chancery to 
whom matters of this nature could be re- 
ferred? Were there not the present Com- 
missioners, some of whom were amongst 
the most able men in the profession 7 
Had they nota Vice-Chancellor as a Judge 
of Appeal, instead of referring every ques- 
tion to the Lord Chancellor? And, also 
the fifteen common-law Judges for the 
trial of issues? Why was it necessary to 
constitute this new Court with such ex- 
pensive and complicated machinery? No 
man was more pledged to the improvement 
of the law than he was, and, when he left 


| office, he explained to the House, in a 


long speech, the alterations and amend- 
ments which it was proposed by the late 
Administration to make in the law, and 
the House would recollect that the import- 
ant subject of bankruptcy was not omitted 
in the detail he then made. The object 
he intended to effect was, in the main, 


| that which was sought by the present Bill; 


issues on questions of bankruptcy tried in | 


our common-law Courts. The Court, 
also, from its constitution, would become 


stagnant, and decline in public estimation; 


and, in consequence of the smallness of 


the business, the legal knowledve of the 


Judge would diminish, and might become 
obsolete; and the professional character 


of the practitioners in it would not be of 


the highest order. He admitted that the 
bankruptcy system required alteration, but 
he objected to the proposed new jurisdic- 
tion as inexpedient and inefficient. It was 
establishing an inferior jurisdiction in the 
place of one of high importance, and it 
could have no beneficial operation, but, on 


but he proposed to attain it in a very dif- 
ferent manner. He never contemplated 
the severing the jurisdiction in bankruptcy 
from the Great Seal, but to reduce the 
number of the Commissioners, and to 
place the duties at present discharged by 
the seventy in the hands of perhaps twenty; 
to retain the valuable of the 
Masters in Chancery, and to make still 
vreater use of it, in order to relieve the 


assistance 


| Court, and decrease the number of appeals, 


and, above all, not to part with the privilege 
of trying actions in the superior Courts. 


| The change which he contemplated might 


| 





| have been effected without expense, and 


without any such increase of patronage as 
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the present Bill proposed. 
templated the forming a new Court, with 
a Chief Justice aud Puisne Judges, Com- 
missioners and Registrars, at salaries 
amounting to 26,000/. a-year. It must 
be universally admitted, that a more op- 
portune moment for the passing of this 
Bill could not occur than the present time, 
for the attention of the public was so 
strongly directed to other topics, 
hardly any regard had been paid to this 
Bill. It ought to have been brought in 
and left over until next Session, when time 
would have been allowed for its consider- 
ation by the country, instead of its being 
harried in the wi 1y in which it had 
Again, it was most objectionable to deprive 
the creditors of the care of the property 
of the bankrupt, and to place it under the 
control of official The Lord 
Chancellor was afraid, that the 
creditors might neglect their own interests ; 
for he said, ‘“* We must not let the unfor- 
tunate creditors plac 
of their own body, for there 
that he maydeceive them; let us, therefore, 
take a ia the estate.” Accordingly 

the Government were to appoint thirty 

persons to pe sina this duty of official as- 
signees. He had thought that es erybody 
had agreed that it was desirable to leave 
the management of 
own hands, and the same rule should apply 
to the creditors in a case of bankruptcy. 

He was ready to admit, that great frauds 
and abuses were committed by persons 
acting as assignees; but this could have 
been prevented without establishing this 
machinery. Why not allow the Lord 
Chancellor or the Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts to remove assignees in case of the 
non-performance of their duty; and why 
not modify the law, so as to render the 
punishment in cases of fraud more cer- 
tain and expeditious? This part of 
the Bill would lead to the greatest 
abuses, and would produce much mis- 
chief. He objected to the Government | 
interfering in any in. which the | 
property of individuals was at stake —of | 
course, he exempted the property of 
minors and lunatics—or of preve nting any 
disposition that a man chose to make of 
his own. He had always regarded this as 
one of the chief blemishes of the French 
law. There was hardly any mode in 
which a gentleman of E ngli ind could not 
dispose of his property. There was no 
mode of dividing it among his family 


VOL, VIII. 5 Third 2 


Series § 


Adjourned {Oc 


He never con- 


be en. 


assignees. 


however, 


e confidence in one 


is a chance 


or 


Case 





vr. 52 
Tr. Of 


that | 


a man’s affairs in his | 
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which he could not avail himself of. The 
French law, however, on the death of a 


i directed—with the exception of 
one share—an equal division among the 
younger children, and a double portion to 
| the eldest son. This was most objection- 
|able, and, even if for no other reason, a 
father ought to have the power of pro- 


tecting himself against a prodigal son. 
An extreme case like that of Mr. Thel- 
lusson—where a father left all his property 
from his family, unless at the end of 

certain time a heir-male should be alive— 
could be no justification of such a rule as 
was laid down in the French law 
to return to the subject immediately before 


t 





> + 
Ut 


'the House. He contended that it was 
| against the very principle of the law of 
England, to adopt the course now laid 


down in this Bill, relative to the appoint- 
ment the 
assignees appointed by the creditors some- 
their trust, it was proposed 


of official assignees. Because 


times violated 





| to take from the creditors the management 
of the property of their debtor, in which 
they must feel great interest, and give it 


| to assignees to be appointed by the Lord 
|Chancellor. Then it was obvious, that 
| these thirty official assignees would have 
| enormous salaries in fees, for they were to 
| receive five per cent on the money col- 
lected out of the bankrupt’s estate. This 


| might appear a small sum, but when the 
estate was large, the money that would 
accrue would be enormous. He 
membered a case of the bankruptcy of a 


Te- 


Mr. Powell, where the debts collected 
amounted to 780,000/. Now if, when 
this Billi comes into operation, any 


should fail for such a laree sum 
as that, any one of these assignees would 
come in for upwards of 30,0002. He was 
so convinced, that the remuneration of the 
oficial that 
he was inclined to request his hon. and 
learned friend, if his praises of the Lord 
worseersal should gain for him, as they 
ought, the favour of his I ordship, to exer- 
cise a little of his influence in — of 
him (Sir Edward Sugden), for he should 
like of all things to lay down his more 
laborious oc cupation, and take up for the 
rest of his days with the post of official 
assignee. One of these thirty official 
assignees was to be tacked to every ex- 
isting commission, and the existing assig- 
nees were to pay over the money to him. 
This was an insult to men of character, 
respectability, and education, which they 
G 


merchant 


assiznees would be enormous, 
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would not bear. 
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Could it be expected | pointment of those 200 or 300 individuals 








9 
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that an honest assignee—a man of justice | were given him, as well as the influence 


and integrity—a creditor, who had been 
appointed under an Act of Parliament-- 
would relish being turned out of his office 
in this manner, and being obliged to hand 
over every single shilling he had received ? 
But to what restrictions were these official 
assignees to be subject ? In the first place, 
good security would be required. It was 
absurd to talk of sufficient security, for 
such enormous sums as these persons might 


receive, which, in some cases, would 
amount to hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. He did not insinuate anything 


against the character of these 
assiznees; they would be eentlemen of 
good and proper politics. The noble Lord 
said so—that was certainly something— 
but men who were to exercise such a 
control as this, ought to possess even 
greater merits than that. Ifa man were 
to give security for 10,0001, and then 
received a very large 
100,0007,—what remedy would there be 


sum — perhaps 


this Bill would give, an immense degree 
of power, to be exercised over all the 
attornies and all the barristers in Eng- 
land, would be vested in him. This was a 
power which should be given to no man, 


| and the present Lord Chancellor ought to 


le . 
| form no exception. 


The Reform Bill had 
placed more power in the hands of the 


'country attornies than they ever pos- 


| 


i sessed, anc 


+} ~ 
] these 


A 


if that Bill should pass, 


| dangerous powers would be still more in- 


official | 
|order to make out the lists; 


| would be increased. 


if he were to take it into his head to pro- | 


ceed to Calais by steam, or some such 
quick conveyance ¢ Would not the 
creditors say in such a case, that it would 
have been better for them if the Lord 


Chancellor had allowed them to take care 


of their own interests, and would they not | 


havearighttosayso? Whatwouldtheeffect 
of this Bill be, so far as regarded country 
attornies. In that respect, it was one of the 


most objectionable measures he had seen. | 
tions, which was highly improper, uncon- 


As the law now stood, the Lord Chancellor 


had not the power of appointing country | 


Commissioners, but by this Bill he vested 


that power in himself, and by that one | 


act secured to himself the patronage of all 


| 


the barristers and attornies throughout the | 


kingdom, Now, suppose a political Lord 
Chancellor, such a Chancellor had 
been in times long gone by, who would 
interest himself in political questions, was 
it not likely that the itlemen, before 


as 


gel 


they were appointed, would have a little | 


bit of information given to them, to the | 
He would state to the House a few general 


effect that his Majesty's Government 
wished to advocate particular questions, 
and to attach themselves to specific 
political parties? He had stated, when 
the Reform Bill was before the House, 
that it had been calculated that the bar- 
risters who would be appointed under 
that Bill, would not be less in number than 
300, and they would be appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor; if, therefore, the ap- 





creased by the Bill now under discussion. 
Under that Bill it would be necessary for 
the overseers to employ an attorney, in 
when the 
lists were made out, the attorney must go 
before the barrister to argue the case—for 
a barrister must not—over whom he will 
possess a most considerable degree of in- 
Huence, and if the barristers were to go 
on their own circuits, it would be still 
more objectionable, and this influence 
: The attorney would 
possess an interest over the barrister, he 
would make up the lists, and if this Bul 
passed, the attornies would have a greater 


| power over the elections of this country 


than ever was possessed by any class or 
body of men. Now, as this Bill gave the 
Lord Chancellor again great influence 
over these attornies, who possessed so 
much power, the Lord Chancellor and his 
Majesty's Government for the time being, 
would possess an influence over the elec- 


stitutional, unadviseable, and inexpedient. 
On these grounds, it would be quite im- 
possible to pass this Bill. He would not 
stop this measure at present, because he 
was quite willing to admit, that there must 
be great alterations in bankruptcy. He 
entirely agreed that there was a necessity 
of cutting down the number of the present 
Commissioners ; but the power of deciding 
cases of this description must not be taken 
from the Judges of the land, and given to 
an inexperienced and inefficient Court. 


observations on this question. He had 
frequently heard it argued by individuals, 
whom no man would deny were competent 
to form an opinion upon the subject, that 
the business of bankruptcy ought not to be 
separated from the Great Seal, and he 
would tell the House why. He was making 
these observations in the presence of many 
hon. and learned Gentlemen, who would, 
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no doubt, correct him if he stated anything 
improper. This was not only an important 
branch of legislation, so far as the property 
of individuals was concerned, but there 
was no law in practice which it might 
not be necessary to consult in the ad- 


ministration of justic } respect 


Adjourned 


this 
The greater part of the solicitors who were 
engaged in bankruptcy cases only, were 
much less respectable than any other ¢ 
of practitioners. ‘There was no branch 
of the practice in which there was so great 
a tendency to perjury as bankruptcy. It 
was requisite, therefore, that this business 
should be attached to the Great Seal, not 
merely because the Great Seal was sup- 
posed to possess the knowledge requisite to 
amend and correct the erroneous decisions 
of the Courts below, but because the 
importance of that Court, and the import- 
ance of the barristers who practised in it, 
were such as to keep in check and to 
control undue practices on the part of the 


in 


iasS 


inferior practitioners in bankruptcy. The 
removal of bankruptcy from the Great 
Seal would, therefore, be the means of 


stroyed. 


also removing this wholesome check, and | 


this due administration of justice. 
could be more dangerous than the 
pointment of this Court of Review, which 
would transact the business now performed 
by the Vice-Chancellor. If it were neces- 
sary to establish a new Court at all, which 
he denied—it would first be proper that 
the whole Jaw of debtor and creditor, and 
the administration of the Insolvent-laws 
between them, should be taken into con- 
sideration. The Insolvent-law now stood 
on as bad a footing as a law could well 
stand, operating most harshly upon the 
poor debtor, without being sufficiently ad- 
vantageous to the poor creditor. Every- 
body knewthe truth of this observation, and 
nobody betterthan the nobleLord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exche quer; because, before he 
came into office, he did, in a manner most 
creditable to himself, and highly gratifying 
to this House and the country at large, 
offer to become a most active member of 
a Committee which the Government then 
proposed to appoint, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the law of debtor and 
creditor. The noble Lord at that period 
could afford to devote his time to the 
performance of that duty; but, of course, 
his coming into office had incapacitated 
him from doing so. His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not brought forward any 
proposition for pursuing that inquiry, 


ap- 


Nothing | | 


| 


| tablished. 
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lalthough the leading member of it was 
| willing to take upon himself the arduous 
|duty to which he had referred. It was 


impossible to conceive a more unwise and 


| improper course than that of constituting 


and 


jesty’s Government could 


new Cr 
ting | 


( 


a mirt of Bankruptcy, while the 
exis ws of insolvency and of debtor 
and remained in their present 
state. This Bill had two objects in view ; 
om first the institution of 

Court, was not wanted; 
other making 
alterations in the 
done without 

Under existing law, 
England might 


‘reditor 


a new 
and the 
half-dozen 
which might well 
new Court. 
first in 
put into an awkward 
predicament. A man behind his back 
might swear to a certain transaction, ex 
parte ; and unless he had the means of 
shewing that he was not a bankrupt, they 
were bound to regard him as one, on this 
parte proceeding, and his fair fame 
fortune were, perhaps, for ever de- 
As so much hardship could be 
entailed ndividnals by this law, the 
Legislature very properly allowed an ap- 
il to any court of ju stic ein the country. 
Sut what did this Bill do? It allowed no 
such advantage, but compelled the indi- 
vidual to brine his case one of the 
unimportant and incompetent Judges of 
the Tribunal which was about to be es- 
If this Bill were to pass, what 
vould be the effect, supposing a man— 
Mr. Chambers, for whose 
was well known—should turn out not to 
be a bankruy 
destroyed w ithout any cause for so doing. 
lt was quite a common thing, certainly, 
for yes decision of Commissioners to be 
revel and for tried, and 
verdicts set aside; but under the present 
there was a direct remedy; the 
might be tried before any of the 
sin Westminster-hall, or before the 
ord Chaneellor ; but in future this must 
be this new tribunal of un- 
important Unless his Ma- 
shew that the 
fifteen Judges of the land were so pressed 
thatthey could not hear issueson bankrupt- 
cies—the number of which wasvery small 
there was not the slightest foundation for 
this change. The bankrupt and the creditor 
ought to have a full and fair remedy, and 
therefore he was willing and anxious to 
concur in a measure which would have 
that effect. There was another question, 
of very great importance, relating to 
(* ‘) 


was, 
which 
was, the some 
law, 
having a 


the 
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the saving of which they had heard, and | mission was always directed to him as 


the fund of which the hon. 
Gentleman spoke. The Dead Fund was 
the property of living men; it was com- 
posed of dividends which had not been 
paid over, because the owners were not to 
be found; and it was, therefore, 
the property of the public as any which 
was applied in the administration of 
justice. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
might have applied the same observations 
to this fund as to the unclaimed dividends 
at the Bank of England. There was very 
great expense and trouble attendant upon 
getting a small fund out of Court; and no 
doubt every facility ought to be afforded 
for that purpose. These small funds 
were accumulated at the expense of 
individuals, and he, therefore, called upon 
the noble Lord to protect this fund. 
There was once a suggestion made on this 
side the House, which seemed not to be 
attended to on the other side, to borrow 
the Suitors’ Fund and lend it. to Govern- 
ment. He then took the liberty, ashe al- 
ways should, of op posing r such a system. 
Not a single dillling of a fund belonging to 
the suitors of that Court ought ever to be 
touched. That fund, so far as it was not 
wasted, belonged to the State, no doubt; 
but then, the law applied it in the first in- 
stance to make good the necessary charges 
of the administration of justice — nothing 

certainly, could be more fair. It was un- 
claimed, and it certainly ought to be ap- 
plied, in the first instance, to defraying 
those costs incurred administering jus- 
tice. The noble Lord, however, was now 
going to apply it to ony purposes. He pro- 
posed es give the Lord Chancellor 5,000/. 
out of it, as at present, and also 7,000/. 
instead of fees and other emoluments. 
could such a proceeding be reconciled with 
justice? What right had the noble Lord 
to pay the Lord Chancellor in the way he 
proposed, without, in the first instance, 
making a full inquiry into the nature 
this fand 1 ? 
a public trust; and when the hon. and 
learned Attorney General said, that he was 
prepared to provide for these expenses 
without having recourse to a public fund, 
this was a perfect delusion; for he proposed 
to throw those expenses upon a fund which 
belonged to certain individuals, and not 
one shilling of which ought to be applied 
to the benefit of the country. The Lord 


as much 


of 


Chancellor held the bankruptcy business 
by a particular commission—that com- 





and learned | 


How | 


In fact that fund had become | 


a matter of course ; and, therefore, though 
| the law in bankruptcy cases was always ad- 
| ministered in the Court of Chancery, where 
| alone itcould be administered, yet it did not, 
| strictly speaking, so belong to the Courtas to 
justify them in throwing upon the Suitors’ 
| Fund, not only the expense of the fees in 
| bankruptcy, but the whole of the expense 
|} of this new Court. The noble Lord at the 
‘head of his Majesty’s Government, and 
| the noble and learned Lord at the he ad of 
the Court of Chancery, would entirely 
disapp oint the expectations of the country, 
if they brought forward measures of this 
de scription, instead of introducing new 
and complete reforms in the law, and in- 
stead of reducing those enormous fees and 
exorbitant charges which would long ago 
have been abolished if the late Administra- 
tion had remained in office. He hada 
right to say this, and he would now declare, 
| sincerely and deliberately, that he would 
support any general improvement in this 
respect which might be brought forward 
}on fair and proper grounds. When the 
noble and learned Lord who now sat on the 
Woolsack was defeated on the measure 
which he (Sir Edward Sugden) then 
| brought forward, he a divided the 

House, and again declared his intention of 

making use of his privilege as a Member 
'of Parliament, until, by repeated adjourn- 
ments, he had destroyed the success of the 
measure. Therefore, the noble and learned 
Lord now at the head of the law, had 
shewn as much opposition to an alteration 
| in the state of the law as it was possible for 

any individual Member of Parliament to 
| shew in his place in that House. For the 
task introducing a Reform in the ad- 
ministration of justice, many individuals 
| might be more competent than himself ; 
| but, there was no one who would have set 
| about it with a more sincere and earnest 
‘desire to effect an improvement than he 
; should. He had employed the time which 
properly belonged to himself—the vacation 
—to give his best consideration to the 
| subject, and from the course then adopted 

by the noble Lord opposite, he had had 
a most sanguine hope that some most 
effectual improvement in the state of the 
law would have been introduced. This 
confidence he could not entertain much 
longer, if some comprehensive measure were 
| not brought forward. In making any ob- 
| servations upon a public subject, he should 
| always do what he conceived to be his duty, 


of 
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without regard to any, the most remote, 
ulterior considerations, or to 


Adjourned 


the time being. 

Mr. Serjeant Welde did not 
whether his hon. and learned friend had 
ever received any castigation in the Court 
of Chancery, but, certainly, if not for that, 


for some other sutticient reasons, he had 
addressed the House on the present oc- 
casion On very many, various, and dis- 


similar subjects. He (Mr. Serjeant Wilde) 
had never received any castigation from 
the present Lord Chancellor; and it was, 
therefore, to him no matter of surprise 
that an hon. and learned friend of his, 
near him, could treat this subject — 
ood lauanur. One of the evils to which his 
hon. andlearned friend(Sir Edward Sugden) 
called the attention of the House was, the 


recent despatch of business in the Court of 


is House and the coun- 
try had a tolerably long experience of the 
evil consequences of delay in that Court, 
there could be but very few hon. Members 
who would sympathize with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. This was undoubtedly 
a measure of very great importance, 
bracing the whole system of the present 
administration of the law. Though his 
hon. and learned friend had entered into 
a great variety of topics calculated to 
distract his own attention and that of his 
listeners, he had not advanced anything 
decidedly opposed to this proposition. He 
had not attempted to shew thatthe Court, 
which it was proposed to establish, would be 
incompetent to answer the object for which 
it was to be created. He was not 
from whom the noble and learned Lé 
who introduced this Bill in another place, 


Chancery. As th 


em- 


aware 
| 


ra 


procured the necessary information on 
which to act, or to whose experience hi 
addressed himself, if he did not apply to 


the very same quarters to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had 
With regard to the introduction of this 
Bill, the measure now proposed was not 
new to any individual who might have 
thought fit to direct his attention to the 
subject. For upwards of thirty years, the 
system of bankrupt jurisdiction had been a 
matter of universal and constant condem- 
nation and execration. This Bill was the 
result of those inquiries which had from 
time to time been made, upon the authority 
of that House, or by persons profession: uly 
engaged in the administration of justice 

the Bill at the same time proceeded upon 


whoever 
might happen to hold the Great Seal for 


know 
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the recommendations of Committees of that 
House, and upon the recommendations of 
individuals who had given, their best 
attention to the subject ; and there was no 
part of this Bill, not even that part which 
was most condemned, which had not re- 


4 


ceived the sanction of most respectable 
authorities reiterated from time to time. 
Considering the way in which ctor 


sioners of Bankrupts were appointed, 1 

be most extraordinary circum- 
if jurisdiction were eflicient ; 
agreeing, howe with and 
learned friend, that among the Commis- 
sioners there were to be found as intelli- 
t, eflicient, and respectable individuals, 
as filled any situations the kingdom. 
He had for many years in the 
stant practising before them, and 
had, therefore, constant opportunities of 
seeing them; and he would unhesitatingly 
state, that there were individuals in that 
jurisdiction whom he should be 
most happy to plead; still that jurisdic- 
tion had been more the subject of 
patronage than any other in the kingdom. 


would a 


Stance that 


. 1 
ver, his hon. 


ven 
in 
been con- 


] 1 » 
Habit of 


before 


made 


It was well known that to Lord Chancellor 
after Lord Chancellor it had been the 
means of obliging political and other 


friends, and a great number of individuals 
had been appointed who were utterly in- 
capable of discharging the duties be long- 
ing to their ofice, The hon. and le arned 
Gentleman had spoken of this jurisdiction 


without knowing anything about it; he had 
borne testimony to the manner in which 
the Commissioners did their duty He be- 


lieved he never was in a room with them in 
his life, he was sure thathishon. and learned 
friend had no experience on the subject, that 


1 


he possessed no personal means of inform 
ation. He was quite in error when he 
stated to the House that much attention 
was usually given to parties at private 

‘etings. He would read what had been 
stated by an hon. and learned friend of 
his, who had been engaged in eleven 
times as much business before these 


Commissioners as any other individual 
inexistence. He said, ‘ Secondly, among 


‘the evils of the jurisdiction is the difh- 
‘culty of fixing the attention of the 
‘Commissioners.’ This individual was 


himself a Commissioner: he proceeded. 
‘The attention the Commissioners is 
‘with great difficulty fixed on the subject 
matter in dispute. I frequently have to 
‘implore the undivided attention of the 
‘Commissioners, but at private mee tings 


of 
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‘the newspaper is a much more able ad- 
‘vocate thanI am. In January last, on 
‘my stating to a Commissioner, who had 
appointed two and I believe three private 
meetings at the same time, that it was 


Bankruptcy 


. 


« 


e 


n 


vided attention ; the answer to my obser- 


- 


” 


had ordered that only three meetings 
should be held at once.” <A more per- 


« 


. 


‘order could not be conceived.’ When 
his hon. and learned friend, 
spoke as he had done upon this subject, 
his observations were applied to a point, 
in respect of which he possessed no inform- 
ation. It must be apparent that this was 
the case, if the statements which had been 
made by individuals who -knew any! 

of the matter were referred to. 


{COMMONS} 


| quence 
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always decide? no ; he frequently directed 
afurther inquiry, and often he directed 
issues to be tried. What was the conse- 
¢ These inquiries were unsatis- 


factory; the case came back again to the 


impossible all parties could gain his undi- | 


vations was, “ that the Lord Chancellor | 


verted or mistaken interpretation of that | 


therefore, | 


peared from a statement of Mr. Montague } 


—an excellent authority on this question, 
and who had been before referred to—that 
a worse constituted tribunal could not be 


conceived: but how could it be otherwise ? 


Three Commissioners were appointed to 
attend a meeting two hours, or, if it were a 
private meeting, one hour, The counsel, 


Vice-Chancellor, and the parties then 
appealed to the Lord Chancellor, the whole 
system being one of endless litigation, 
procrastination, and expense. Although 
he, perhaps, had had considerable ex- 
perience on this subject, still there were 
many gentlemen who had had more; but, 
with the permission of the House, he would 
state a few instances of what had occurred 
within his own personal experience, and the 
truth of which he could vouch for. It was 
admitted—and this fact was material—by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, 
that thenature of this jurisdiction ought to 
be altered. Now, some short time ago, the 
necessity of such an alteration was utterly 
denied, but it wasnow fully admitted, for no 
one could deny that great evils existed. His 
hon, and learned friend referred to a specific 


| case, and as he took it first he would follow 


the attornies, and the Commissioners at- 


tended, besides the parties. Punctuality 
was not to be expected; a portion of the 
two hours or hour, as the case might be, 
was wasted, in consequence of the non- 
attendance of the necessary parties. The 
examination was taken by question and 
answer, and while it was proceeding the 
counsel did not sit silent, and discussions 
requently arose, so that it often happened 
thathalf the time of the second meeting was 
occupied in re-saying and re-considering 
what was saidat the first; and so they might 
vo on for ten, fifteen, or twenty meetings, 
Couldit,then, be supposed that sucha Court 
as this, and such proceedings as these were 
calculated to administer justice, equitably, 
and satisfactorily? It had been stated that 
the average expense ofeach meetingwas | 2/,; 
it was not more than 10/7. At last the de- 
cision of the Commissioners was unsatis- 
factory ; and what then took place? A 
petition was presented tothe Vice-Chancel- 
lor, the depositions being taken before him 
by affidavit, and, consequently, not in the 
same way as before the Commissioners. The 
whole matter was gone over again; at last, 
at the end of some months, the matter 
came for hearing before the Vice-Chan- 
cellor; he decided, and in many cases the 
parties instantly appealed, But did he 


| my going through this petition. 





his example. In that case a Commission 
issued against Messrs. Howard and Gibbs; 
that commission was superseded: it was 
afterwards tried, and before another Com- 
mission; and after a very long examin- 
ation—sixteen or twenty meetings were 
held upon it—the petition was rejected. 
A petition was presented to the Vice- 
Chancellor to reverse that decision, and 


praying that it should be received; long 
affidavits were prepared, and six or seven 
counsel were instructed and feed. The 


case came on before the then Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Sir John Leach, who, as soon 
the case was opened, said—* It is useless 
{ cannot 
ar it, inasmuch as the question turns 
en contradicted facts, and there must 

an issue.” An issue, therefore, was 
directed. That petition did not cost less 
than 3002. or 4002. and before counsel 
were heard—immediately, in fact, on the 
case being opened, and without the long 
affidavits being looked into further than 
to shew the Court that the facts were con- 
tradicted—it was thus abruptly disposed 
of. That petition was presented in 1816; 
the issue was tried in about twelve months; 
and a verdict was found in conformity 
with the decision of the Commissioners, 
and against the debt. A petition was 
presented to the Lord Chancellor, with 
a complaint that the Vice-Chancellor had 
not heard counsel, and setting forth the 


as 
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fees and expenses incurred presenting | the expense, therefore, of taking the affi 

their first petition. At the end of some- | davits—after all the fees to counsel—the 
thing like twelve months this petition was | matter was in no way advanced, and the 
heard, and after an argument which lasted | affidavits were mere waste paper. The at- 
three or four days, a new trial was granted | torney’s costs for taking instructions are 
on payment of costs by the pi titioners : | 1s. for every seventy-two words; for draw- 
these costs amounted to 5507. The new ling, 8d. per folio, or seventy-two words, 
trial, at the end of another twelve months, |and for copying—to be sworn. Then 
was about coming on, when it was dis- | briefing, 3s. 4d.a sheet for every sheet 


covered that the order was not quite right. 
There was a petition, therefore, to the Lord 
Chancellor to amend it; this was done; 
but when the cause was about coming on 
again, it was discovered that there was 
another error in the order, and another 


petition was therefore presented, and at 


the time of the presentation of _ pe- 


tition something like four years and a half 
had elasped since the question a first 


then said, h 


arisen. My Lord Eldon that 

should have had all the facts before him 
three years before, when the petition was 
first presented. The parties begged and 


prayed that he would decide the case him- 
self, without obliging them incur the 
expense of preparing another issue and 
sending it down for trial. Four days were 
occupied in hearing the argument, in which 
no less than nine counsel were engaged. 
The Court then made an order confirming 
the original decision of the Commissioners 
and the decision of the Jury, and dismissed 
the petition with The petitioners 
complained that they should have 
to the amount of 1,550/. to pay the 
signees, besides 550/. they had paid be- 
fore,and the petitioners’ own costs could not 
have been less than 2,5007. 
costs were about S007. Thusthe 
lay of five years, and the expens 
was about 50001. This was aie juriedic- 
tion—the tribunal— which indeed his hon. 
and learned friend said, he could not de- 
fend, but which neverthel: had been 
defended by others, and held up as perfect 
and requiring no alteration! He would 
cite another case which also occurred 
within his own knowledge. In that case 
a creditor had proved a debt of the amount 
of 4,000. A petition was presented, 
the year 1816, toexpunge that debt. The 
petition was presented to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, by whom the case was referred to 
the Commissioners, who held twenty-five 


to 


costs. 
costs 


as- 


The assignees’ 
re wasa de- 


e altogethe: 


SS 


meetings upon it, which occupied about 
three years. The Commissioners i 
mately decided against the debt; and < 


petition was presented to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, who directed an issue; after all | 


which there were 
An issue was pre- 


delivered to counsel, of 
sometimes six or more. 

pared by one - the other side said 
that the matter ought to be concluded, 
and that there ought to be no issue—and 
the result was, that a petition was pre- 
sented to the Lord Chancellor; that pe- 
tition, after about a year and a half had 
was at last Lord 
lor Eldon, period when 
ay ting for judg 


} 
| 


side 


ar 


—— 1 CAr 
d, argued before 


and at th 


, it remained w 


{ lasp 

: i 
Chance 
in 1816. 


n pl nte 
ord Eldon to give 


ment, 


parties implored my | 


se nent notwithstanding that he had re- 
signed the Seals, and not to put them to 
the expense having the whole of the 


matter re-heard before the new Lord Chan- 


| cellor. In January, 1831, therefore—last 
| January - —an order was pronounced on 
} ° * ~ 

| this petition, reversing the decision of the 


| Commissioners, and pronouncing the debt 
ito be good, and the creditors of the estate 
had the satisfaction of receivine a dividend 


on 4,0002. of 2s. in the pound, the costs 
fonly amounting to 2,000/. There was 
another case, in which a person of the 
name of Perkins proved a debt to the 
umount of 4,000/. Thecase was examined 
by the Commissioners, and went through 
the same routine, an issue was directed in 
the same manner; the debt was estab- 
list hed, and a dividend of 2s. in the pound, 
or something less, paid upon it, the costs 
greatly exceeding the whole amount of the 


debt. He might mention several similar 
cases but would confine himself to one more. 
A dispute in the 
he alluded, whether the 3002. had 
been received by the for the 
benefit of the estate or his own benefit, on 
which an issue was directed—the Vice- 
Chancellor, couceiving himself incompe- 
tent to decide, directed the issue, and the 
verdict decided in favour of the creditors, 
and that the money was received for the 
useofthe estate. When the « 
to the Court of Chance ry, 


arose, instance to which 
sum of 


assignee 


nt back 
all the parties 


case Wwe 





ere desirous of having their ee ts out of 
| the fund, but the parties received only 3002. 
a sum not sufficient to pay theircosts, and 
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the rest they went without. He could ac- 
company thesecases with many others which 
had occurred within his own experience. 
He would venture to say—and he had 
been engaged in as many commissions as 
any man in England—that the instances 
were very rare where a man was not ruined 
by a bad commission being taken out 
against him, He 
a man whose estate was supposed to be 
worth 10,0007. My Lord Eldon directed 
an issue; great delay took place ; the whole 
estate was ruined and there was not one 
shilling left to divide among the creditors. 
Instances like these were not rare—they 
were in the ordinary course of the ad- 
ministration of justice. It might be asked, 
how this happened? Was the tribunal 
incompetent to administer the duties which 
were imposed upon it? One reason was, 
the jurisdiction of my Lord Chancellor in 
bankruptcy was, toagreat extent, assumed, 
for there was no such jurisdiction given 
him by the law of the land. He had it 
and exercised it now, and of course it 


recollected the case of 


£ COMMONS} 
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| remark, as they discharged their duty in 


| a different manner from the others. 


} 


| creditors, 
| Steps, despairing of 


the ir 


They 
were accused, or laboured under the im- 
putation, of acting with a peculiar degree 
of severity, which imputation had no 
foundation whatever; in fact, he never 
knew a case of any individual committed 
by them, who was afterwards discharged 
by a superior authority. It really was the 
practice, to say to creditors, “ You will 
only throw your money away unless you 
can get the Commission directed to a 
particular List.” At this day there were 
many solicitors who, though they believed 
that the prosecution of a Commission of 
bankruptcy would be beneficial to the 
declined to take the necessary 
obtaining Commis- 
fearlessly discharge 
duty. Therefore, looking to the 
Commissioners in the first place, it ap- 
peared that they had not the confidence 
either of the profession or of the public ; 
and a great part of the delay and expense 


sioners who would 


| which took place, arose from the circum- 


would be idle to attempt to dispute it. | 
} : ’ . } 
decision, merely from want of such a con- 


He only referred to this matter now, in 
order to shew why the jurisdiction was so 
incompetent. The Lord Chancellor had 
a commission directed to him to try bank- 
ruptcy cases; but it was hardly possible 
to imagine a tribunal less qualified to de- 
cide such questions satisfactorily. It was 
impossible to suppose that disputed mat- 
ters of fact could be tried by affidavit. 
The affidavit was drawn by the attorney, 

and the witness spoke the langu: age of the 
attorney, andnot hisown. My Lord Eldon 
—with his intimate — with, 

and knowledge of, human nature— eau 
perfectly well that it was impossible to 
decide satisfactorily, on contested matters 
of fact, without the intervention of a Jury ; 
the Commissioners therefore formed a 
most imperfect tribunal. Many of them 
were too timid to discharge their 
efficiently. He had frequently heard 
commissioners say, when they had been 


urged to do their duty and commit a 
bankrupt, ‘“‘ No! we cannot do it, our re- 
spons sibility 1 is too great. When he was 


a Solicitor, he frequently refused to issue 
Ciiemiations for creditors, 
that it would be useless to do so unless 
they were directed toa particular List. He 
had frequently heard it observed by so- 
licitors, that there were only particular | 
Lists who would do their duty; they of 
course, became the subject of particular 


duty | 
x | 
that m any of 








observing | 


| 





stance of the parties appealing against the 


fidence. This was one of the evils pro- 
posed to be cured by this Bill, which pro- 
ceeded upon the recommendations of indi- 
viduals perfectly competent to form a judg- 
ment upon the subject. it was proposed 
to select many of the new Commissioners 
out of the existing number; and there was 
no doubt that out of seventy twenty effi- 
cient men might be found; and when it 
was considered that these twenty indivi- 
duals would form a separate jurisdiction, 
giving their whole time to the duties of 
their office, not ac ting as counsel, and not 
having ewes att ention distracted by going 
into different inquiries partially at one and 
the same meetings, it must be at once con- 
ceded that they wool 1 make most efficient 
Judges or Commissioners. He had heard 
it stated in another place most distinctly, 
f the existing Commissioners 
were intended to form the new jurisdic- 
tion. His hon. and learned friend assum- 
ed that this would not be the case; but he 
was mistaken. Very many, if notall of the 
new Commissioners would be selected from 
the existing body, and no doubt could 
be entertained, that when the nature of 
the jurisdiction was so much improved, it 
would be found to be most efficient. His 
hon, and learned friend said, that they had 
no right to expect the assistance of three 
efficient Commissioners at one and the 
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same time; and he said—‘“‘If a young 
man were appointed, I should ask, are 
there other young men with him ; if so, 
then I should say that the commission is 
inefficient, but if he were to act in con- 
junction with expericnced persons, then 
the case would be different.” But was it 
fit that they should take the chance of 
having efficient persons in this way? This 
was not, however, the only objection—there 
were others which required, to be equally 
considered. He had attended cases for 
seven years virtually, as it was called, 
betore a Commissioner whom he (Mr. 
Serjeant Wilde) never saw—because he 
was up stairs in bed during the whole of 
the time: a 
below, and his door was left open, in 
order that the oath might be considered 
as having been administered before him. 
Now this was a most respectable gentle- 
man in every sense of the word, but this 
jurisdiction was certainly inefficient. His 
hon. and learned friend said, let the ap- 
peal be to the Vice-Chancellor: the cases 


Adjourned 


> 


second Commissioner was 


to which he had referred did ¢o before the 
{ 


Vice-Chancellor. They were not now 
proposing to establish a new Court, the 
Vice-Chancellor’s being untried; thev 


were not now dealing with imaginary | 


evils: Government was ealled upon to 


act in a case, the evils of which were well | 
sional | 


known to commercial and_ profes 
men, and called upon by the existence of 
such glaring defects in the 
tration of justice, that they could not re- 
fuse to legislate. Therefore, it 
sufficient answer to his hon. and learned 
friend, that the Vice-Chancellor had | 


Was 


a 


een 
JCC 


tried, and his jurisdiction in this respect, | 


as at present constituted, had been found 
ineficient. When he heard it said that 
there were very few appeals, he ref 
to a return which was made to that House 


rread 


relative to the number of petitions which | 


were heard before the Lord Chancellor. 
His hon. and learned friend said, that the 
average was about one in forty; but in re- 
ferring to this statement, it must not be 
forgotten that many of the petitions which 
were laid before the Vice-Chancellor, were 
mere matters of course. The whole num- 
ber of petitions heard before the Vice- 
Chancellcr, in the year 1824, was 150; 
how it happened he could not tell—but, 
according to the return, the appeals before 
the Lord Chancellor in that year amounted 
to 163. In 1825, 304 were heard be- 
fore the Vice Chancellor, and 202 before 


adminis- | 
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the Lord Chancellor. In 1826, 423 be- 
fore the Vice-Chancellor, and 223 before 
the Lord Chancellor. In 1827, 292 be- 


»Q 
>) 


the Vice Chancellor, and 222 before the 
Lord Chancellor. In 353 before 
the Vice-Chancellor, and 148 before the 
Lord Chancellor. In 309 before 
the Vice-Chancellor, and 147 before the 
There was scarcely a 


18: 


}899 
LOLS, 


Chancellor. 
ntested matter which was not afterwards 
made tl 


being productive of the greatest delay, ex- 


Lor 
ci 


} 
i 


e subject of appeal ; those appeals 
pense, and inconvenience, and frequently 
in the total ruin of the parties. 
This naturally arose from the very great 
evils of the existing system. Nobody who 


ending 


heard his hon. and learned friend’s state- 
ment would believe that suitors at present 
paid fees to the extent of 40,000/. a-year, 
abo- 


very great part of which would be 





lished by this Bill. Nobody would credit 
that his observations could be founded on 
facts so simple as this: the expense of 
the new Court would be about 29,0007. 
a-vear, whereas the « xpense ol the present, 
for the very same matters, was 40,0002. a 


| year and more; besides which a saving 
| infinitely beyond this would accrue to the 
| public in respect of an expense, which had 


by Mr. Montague at 


The question then re- 


been calculated 


| 240,0002. a-vear. 


solved itself into this: was the proposed 


Court calculated to remedy the evils which 


} 
nt existed ? It was; because these 
ld 
1 


C rs Wou bestow their whole 


Or MISSLONE 


ae ‘ate 
and undalvia 


be 


d attention upon the matters 
them,—they would not 


; 
brought fore 


| have their attention distracted by the in- 
vestication of several cases at the same 
time, and they would have the means of 
coming to a satisfac tory decision. The 
consequence of this improvement would 
be, that there would not be one-half, or 


anything like one-half, of the petitions 
brought forward which were now present- 
ed; 
the 
of each m« 
observed, was 10/. Under this Bill it would 
be 1/., for which sum suitors would have 
a competent and efficient tribunal, besides 
the saving which would be made in mes- 
Thus a great number of 


T 


t 


subject-matter. 


that was to say, of petitions respecting 


The expense 


same 


eting at present, as he before 


sages, fees, &c. 


appeals would be abolished, and an 
effectual tribunal created. But would the 
number of commissions be abolished ? 


There was no question that there would 
be a much greater number than at present, 
because the tribunal would be more effec- 
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tual, 


anxious for inquiry, who now abstained 


from demanding it, because they thought 
that the case would not be properly ex- 
amined into by the present jurisdiction. 
Under the proposed system they would 


have men of intelligence and experience 
If a Commissioner’s decision were un 
sayed, too, he would have notice that the 


Court would 
might shew ca 
his decision ; on which | 


use whv he should not review 


1.e would make a 


| 


{ COMMONS} 


; enormous expense, and lasting 
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and many parties would then be | ducements to men of reputation to become 


in it. Instead, then, of bank- 
ruptey proceedings being attended with 


for years, 


Judges 


they would, in this Court, be despatched 
lat a che ip rate in the course of a few 
| weeks. Hi agreed with the hon. and 
learned member for St. Mawes, that the 


be moved, in order that he | 


a man being ruined by a commis- 


taken out against him, 


fact of 


sion being even if 


| that commission should turn out to be bad, 


| was suthicient to call for 


an amendment of 
the law. The issues to try whether a man 
had been a bankrupt or not were frequent 


and expensive from various causes. That 
| evil would be remedied by the fact bein; 
at onee tried by affidavits and got rid 
of, and by the decision being made upon 
the facts before the Court, instead of the 
parties being at liberty to make a new case. 
[he case of Chambers shewed, in a most 
elaring manner, the evils of the system in 
this respect. In that case, the question 
was brought before the Court of Chancery, 
and was areued four times. Three ver- 


report to the Court of what had taken 
place. Under the present system, if the | 
case were decided bv the C} Justice or 
any other judge, and a new trial was 
moved for, that motion was decided upon 
athdavit and the arguments of counsel, 
just asa ones n would be decided in the 
Court of neery. Under the present 
system, 7 case of an appeal, affidavits 
must be tiled at an enormous cost; but 
under the proposed syst ee tri 
were wished for, instead of a mass olf 
affidavits, there would be only the report 
of the Judge of what took place before 
him. How little expensive was this cours 
compared with the old one! He 1 
membered that a mandamus was one 
moved for, and refused, in a case of bank- 
ruptcy, on the ground that the Lord 
Chancellor had a ry jurisdiction 
but, in point of fact, the de lays wer often 


such as to ruin all parties concerned. — [tf 
copies of the proceedings were wanted, 
parties could have them from a short-hand 
writer at a far less expense than th 
copies of the afiidavits were now procured 
at. There was now a multiplicati n of 
fees, and all, perhaps, for nothing, th 
facts might at leneth be sent to be tried 
before one of the Judges at W inster 
Hall. Thus the winner was sometimn 


ruined; the loser always. His hon. and 
learned friend had reflected upon th 
Judges that were to be in this new Court 


and had said that they would be persons 


of no weight or consideration. What 
authority had he for so saying, or how 
could he reconcile his statement, that this 


Court would have to decide on questions 
of the greatest complexity and difticulty, 
involving property to an enormous amount, 
with his opinion that it would be ec 
sidered a trifling Court? The jurisdiction 
of this Court would be found so import- 
ant as to carry great weight and 
quence with it in the eyes of the 
and, consequently, to offer sufficient 


n- 


conse- 
countr V; 
in- 


dicts were given on one side and one de- 
The then went 

i 1 

Exchequer, which ne- 


cision on the other. case 


before the Court of 


itived the bankruptcy: a new trial was 
had, which again established the commis- 
sion; and now another new trial was 
vending to overturn that decision. This 
ad been going on for four or five years. 
What, during this time, had been the situ- 
ation of the customers of that banker? 
How many tradesmen — not have 
been rumed by the delay in paying th: 
dividend ¢ How many ida had 
not been consumed in costs? His hon. 
ind Jearned friend opposite complained of 
| the expedition of the Lord Chancellor— 
complained that those who found fault, 
hen on that side of the House, with the 


| 
| 
| 
nn 
| 
| 


} 
bankruptey, 





of the Court of Chancery in 
had not been three months 
in oftice before thev set themselves about 


remedying its evils—evils which he him- 


sdict ion 


self had been considering these twenty 
years. His hon. friend said, why not 
wait until a bill for the reform of the 
whole of the Chancery jurisdiction was 
brought on. But why should they wait 
for all before taking a part? Here a Bill 


was presented, proving the integrity of the 
intentions of the Government, and its de- 


| termination to act upon the professions it 


made upon that side of the House. 
The hon. and learned member for Bo- 
roughbridge had said, that it was essential 


























§3 Adjourned 


that the Lord Chancellor should have the 
superintendence of all matters in bank- 
ruptcy. This Bill proposed to preserve 
the superintendence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, without troubling him with matters 
he could not decide. The Lord Chan- 
cellor had always found himself incompe- 
tent to decide on matters of fact; 
when questions of fact had come be- 
fore him, he had sent them to a Court 
of law. Under this Bull, ail 
fact would be decided previously t 
coming before him. 

law would before him, either in the 
shape of a bill of 
special verdict, thus saving the 
vast expense. It had 
several intelligent persons, 
more strongly than Mr. Montagu, that the 
involved a maxemurm 


and, 


tl 


» Ther 


exe) 
exceptions, or of a 
parties a 
1 


been stated 


and 


present system of 
expense with a minimum of justice. At 
present, 43l. was the least expense at 
which a man could be at before the Com- 


could not be less 


Under the new 


missioners; for there 
than three 
system, the creditor would, at an expense 
of 301., be able to have as many pu! 
meetings as he might 
many private meetings as he might think 
fit at the cost of 1/, Gentlemen 
about the expense cf this Court; but t 
plain fact was, that the country, instead of 
paying 70,0002. a-vyear, would only have 
to pay 30,0001. His 

friend spoke with an air of determina 
and positiveness that would almost per- 


meetings. 


: ] 
r¢ quire, and as 


hon. and iC 


1 ! 


suade one he was always in the right; but 
he could not help suspecting, that he 

as little of the time that would be occu- 
pied in this new Court as of the proceed- 
ings of the Commissioners of Bankruptcy. 
Suppose there be 5000 public meetings 
and 2,000 private meetings, it would gis 
the Commissioners work for six hours a 
day through nine or ten months in the 
year. But there was every to 
believe, that when the business could be 
done at a reasonable expense, and in a 
satisfactory manner, the increase of busi- 
ness would make the work creater. ‘That 
such was likely to be the case might be 
judged from the fact of the Court of Ex- 
chequer having twenty times as much 
to do as it used to have. Another objec- 
tion made to the Bill was on account of 
the retiring allowance given under it to 
the Lord Chancellor, but if it was com- 
pared with what was received by Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Eldon, and_ if the 


reason 


fOcr. 5} 


matters of 


The mere question of 
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P - é 1 j . j 
abolsned were consid 


red, no one 
iplain of it. The 12,0002. 


rs 
was le SS than was recelve d in anvone vyvear 


fer S 


ougnt to con 


during the Chancellorships of Lord Eldon 
ind Lord Lyndhurst on account of their 
| wk i y sine ¢ ept one year of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s, when it did not exceed 
10,0002. With respect to the objection 


of part yf ense being de frayed out 


the ex} 


ot the Dead I und, as it was clear that all 
the suitors of the Court of Chancery 
would benefit by the arrangement, ve ry 
little weight was to be attached to it. 


And it appeared, from an investigation 
ordered by the Lord Chancellor, that th if 
fund would sti be sufficiently larve to 

wer all demands upon it. Another 
objection had been raised to this Bill on 
iecount of its ceiving the Lord Chancellor 
the appointment of the Judges who were 


but he could not 


p i wnat founda it rested, whe nD, 
without dt pr Hh appointed all the 


in Westminster H Besides, he 


nad idy tl ip] ntmentof these se venty 
Con issioners, vacancies among whom 
0 red ey 11 lit was clear that 
pre ut system, costing’ the public 
70,0002. a-vear, ins | of 30,0002., must 
oO} 1 oreate annual patronage than 
| be exercis i ul de the hew Bill. 

it s objected, also, with regard to the 
perl d of tl appointment of thes Judea Ss, 
that they might be in the receipt of their 
salar everal months before thev com- 
Cc { the auties Ni W it must be 

( u d t} if t did not at once vo 
into a Cor and begin their operations. 
that thev had forma Court; andtwo 

} ths was! t l itimet r the pur- 

t 
pose In short t country had lone been 
roan na suffering under t most im-= 
fectandn entsy ! law, with re 
ira to bank uptcy matters, thatit v iS pr 

sible to imagine, and had paid dearly for per- 


. i 
He had not 
ot 


upon 


jury, delay, and unc rtainty. 
troubled the House with a 
the of various witnesses 
these points, for they were notorious and 
undeniable. This Bill 
for all these evils an efficient 
tion of justice, 
support it. He 
ing into various topics introduced by his 
hon. and learned friend | he did 
not think it respectful to the House to oc- 
cupy its time with any matter except the 
actual Bill. 

Mr. John Smith rose to support the Bill, 


statement 


vid , 
evidence 


substitute 
A dministra- 
and therefore he should 
had refi 


ae ae 
trained from enter- 


would 


yeecause 
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the object of which was, to carry into effect 
alterations which he had ureed 
House many years ago, 
It was in some 
means that the Committee which had bee 
referred to was appointed by the House in 
1818. The given bef that 
Committee convinced House 
public, that the Bankrupt-laws 
stood were a source of villainy, 
perjury, the erossest : 
kind. It was clearly made 
that there were men plyi ig, almost openly 

a daily trade at the f the Court of 

; 


Commissioners, and that they wei 


upon 
but without effect. 
his humble 

n 


measure wy 


re 


and 


evidence 
the 
as they 
fraud, and 
and most odious 


out in evide 


of 


nce 


doors ot 


> ready, 
: : 


for small — to swear to any debts that 
might be required ; that bills of  ex- 
change drawn for the purpose were put 
into the hands of these persons to support 


the proofs they made 
estates: and that t] 


of fraudulent bankrupts 


upon bankrupts’ 


ius the certificates 


were obtained in 


spite of their real creditors. The opinions 
of some of the most eminent men in th 
city of London confirmed the opinion 


which he had formed, and convinced him 


that nothing was more injurious to the 


fair tradesman than the facility which th 
Bankrupt-laws afforded to fraud, whil 
the delay and expense which accompanied 
them amounted in many cases to a total 


denial of justice. He knew many in 
stances in which commercial men often 
were obliced to submit to ereat loss 

a less evil than ap} ily ing to the Baiity 
Courts.* He had known Lord Eldon re- 
serve his opinion for sixteen years, to the 


ruin of suitors, though the point at issu 
was such as the new Court would settle in 
a few days. ‘The evils now to be ren 
died, existed and were complained of thirty 
years ago. On one occasion atich man 
refused to pay to the banking-house with 
which he was connected more than 4,000/Z, | 
on his bond of 4,500/. The house had 


adviser, Mr. Kay, 
England 


could 


consulted its legal 
the solicitor of the Bank of 
had told him, that the 
doubtedly recover the money in a Chancery 
suit, “ but,” added Mr. Kay, “ mind what 
I tell you, my bill will exceed the 5002.” 
Under such circumstances the 
house to which he belonged had 
other alternative than submit to the 
Such were the Courts of Equity. It often 
happened that a man who stopped pay- 
ment would appear, on his books 
inspected by his creditors, to be able to pay 
18s, in the pound; but it wasalmostcertain, 


1O 
Lif 


house un 


loss. 


£ COMMONS} 


the 


banking- | 
no |} 


being | 
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that if, instead of a composition by thi 
creditors (which it very ult to 
effect with the consent of all the creditors) 
the man was driven into the Gazette his 
estate produced only a dividend of in 
the pound. The new Court, which had 
been denounced by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir E. Sugden), whose ability 
and confident manner were caleulated to 
make an impression on persons not as well 
| acquainted as he was with this subject in 


was difficult 


2s. 


| all its bearings, was a feature in the Bill 
of which he very much approv ed. The 
official assienees, too, of which the same 
hon. and learne * Ge nth eman disapproved, 
would, he (Mr. Smith) did not doubt, be 
the chief means of saving: the estates of 


bankrupts, and making them productive. 
He had had so much experience of the 
rasioned = by them- 
bad circumstances, the 
bankrupt’s estates their and 
failing, that he was elad to 
of a responsible 


evils occ assignees, 


selves in cettine 


into hands, 
abscondin 
the 
interposed for the protection of the 
He hailed the 


o or 
othieer 
credit- 


see security 


ors. measure as a proof 
of the earnestness and ability of the illus- 
trious nobleman at the head of the law 
in this country in gomn the judicial 
institutions; and he thought a be : er be- 


einninge could not have “ssa pies than 
the Bankrupt-laws, were the 
worst in Europe, and to the 
nation. Hegave his most cordial support 
to the Bill. 

Bill read 


with whi i 


a disgrace t 
a second time 


Bit. ] 
the 


SELECT VESTRIES 
Hobhouse moved that 
third time. 
oa oe ie 
intended to 


Mr. Trevor said, that he 


speak on the principle of the Bill. At the 
then late hour of the night that would be 
extremely inconvenient. He suevested 
that the question for the passing of the 
Bill, which certainly was of a most im- 


portant nature, should be postponed. 


| Sir John Hobhouse was surprised at any 
objection being made at this stage of the 
Bill, which he, and he believed ev ry one 


| else, thought had been already fully dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Protheroe thought the Bill, 
| of receiving any impediment, should be 


instead 


| hastened as much as possible. The pre- 
|} sent system of vestries was one of great 
| injustice. In numerous parishes, he was 


sure, taxes would not be paid if the pre- 
sent select vestries were continued, 
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57 Select Vestries Bill. {Ocr. 6} Fees in Courts of Lau 8 
Sir Robert Inglis said, he was some- | HOUSE OF LORDS, 
what surprised at the language of the | Thursday, October 6. 1831. 
hon. member for Bristol: he appeared to | yy .cres.) Bills. Brought up f H fe ‘ 
4 N s } - grou up fr House o ommon 
think the House would deterred from | and read a first t the Vestries Bill; the Whiteboy Act 
its duty by threats. If there was no other | Amen t Bill; the Public Ho sill ; the 
‘ ‘ qe F Custor I< Regulat B he Pay tof Wages 
reason to delay this important Bill, th oe iets a Payment of Wage 
mark of the hon. Member, that thi Repeal B Ce s the Cot 
parishes would legislate for themselves, was | ton Factor : 
~: . 1 ] Pet ns pr 1 In fa rof Ref By the Earl of 
sufficient to induce the House ko aa Em EE ee gt aI 
and not to pass such a Bill that lat Cupar; and of the Inhabitants of Auchtermuchty : —By the 
hour } lof] NOR, f i ie | holders and Inhabitants of 
is - 2 ‘ ( of Berk By Earl Gower, from the In- 
Mr. Spring Rice said, the Bill had bee SER Oa, eae and si al ene 
most fully discussed, besides having been | _ Staffo e Potter By Lord Anercromspte, from 
a . ‘ | Inhabitants of Du By the Marq f WEsTM - 
under the attention of a Committe. up 2 wp gepesezs 
meek | : aes Inhabitants of Kildalkey :— By the Earl of Fir, 
stairs for several months, who had recon- from Keith, in Banffshire :— By the Duke of ARGYLE, fr 
mended it to the House: it had been ex Campbeltown, Argyleshire:—By Earl Grey, from Glendall 
a . bey ’ ‘ v Ward,N mberland; Staines; Seven Oaks, in Kent; and 
aning d at full length before a Committee | from High Street, St. Giles’, signed by all the Inhabitants 
of the whole House. He could not] except t By the Lonp CRANcELLOR, from Hudders- 
imagine what useful purpose the hon. field Vy 7,500 Perso from the Ward of Bishops’- 
a : . ’ . rate Buglant Deddington; Dunkeld; Selby; St. 
Member could gain by now ‘opposing it,! Gites, Camberwell: the Protestant Freemen of Galway, 
for there was no doubt it must ultimately St. Clement’s Danes, A und Chorl By the Marquis 
. € Lanspown, f tothsay, in the Isleof But y Lord 
pass into a law. Pe ee ee ae 
; : ACRE, from 1 id Amersham. Against Reform. 
Mr. George Dawson said, he was favour- |p Marquis of SaLispury, from Hitchin, praying that 
able to the principle of the Bill, and had the Reform Bill may not pass \ t urities bein 
. : . . . . ) t that the Constitution i in unimpaired: 
no intention of opposing it, but 101 th R e Rinoan. pf Cor] . Clergy, 
violent language of t hon. member fo Justices of the P Galway, pray hat the Gal- 
Bristol, who had attempted to overawe th way Franchise Bill Beaten law:—By the Mar- 
2 f HeADFORT, f 1 the Pr t Freemen of Gal- 
House by threats. He objected accore 
Oust A i} es S. c ODJECce al OU j ( rat By the Marq = VELAND, from 
ingly to the third reading at that time t Protestant Free Burgesses of Galway :—By the 
bere Prothervoe said he had no iitention | Meret Weeresase, fom the Towa ot ‘Gees 
ss RHE By the M f Lanspown, f the resident Freemen 
to use the language of intimidation or to of Ga 
appeal to the fears of the Hous He 
knew such an attempt would be wholly Fees 1x Common Law Courts.] 
unsuccessful. His waly motive for su pp tt- | The Earl of Shaftesbury ved the third 
ing the Bill was, to restore to the p ak readine of the Fees in Courts of Law 
the authority that of right belonged to , Bill 
them, but which had been lessened by T) 1 Chancellor said, if any sound 
select vestries at various places bjection could be made to this Bill he 
Sir John Hobhouse said, any discussion | should have no objection to have it recon 
on this Billat so late a state of its pro idered. According to a statement made 
gress could only delay it from passing f last nizht by a noble Ea Bill would 
a very short time ; if the hon. Memb > | un] tly atlect the interests of some of the 
therefore, thought proper to again argue |! Welsh Judges, wh case he should 
it he would endeavour to meet him. He | object to have considered. 
would only add, that in urging the pass Earl Cawdor said, that the Law Com- 
ing of this Bill he was not stimulated by | missioners were not authorized to grant 
any thing that was passing out of doors compens ition for fees which were not en 
Mr. Trevor said, he had no desire to | forced by Act of Parliament, or by a 
impose any unnecessary — but he prescription of fifty years. Now it was 


wished the third reading to be postponed 
until the next day, and he should propose 
an amendment to that effect. 
The House divided on the Original 
Question. Ayes 38; Noes 8—Mapjority 30. 
The Bill read a third time and _ passed. 
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fee Ss were TFect ived and con- 
within 


notorious tha 
sidered legal which did not come 


either of these heads. The emoluments 
of some of the Welsh Judges depended 
entirely on such fees, and by this Act 
they would not be entitled to any com- 
pensation, which was not, he supposed, in- 
tended by the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor thought there 
i should be some limit ef time fixed, and if 
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injustice were done, a Speci il Report 
might be made by the Commissioners. H¢ 
thought the Welsh Judges 
within the meaning of the Bill. 
Lord Tenterden said, in order to arrive 
at a proper understanding with res 
this Bill, it was necess iry tO CONSIG 
circumstal ances which 
tion necessary. ‘The Common-law Com 
mission wats ng determined that the aboli- 


did not ec 


tion of tain fees was desirable, and 
that a compensation inlieu should be 
made to those entitled to receive them, a 
Commission was consequently appointed 


to determine those points, and that com- 
mission considered that under the Act | 
Will. 4, c. 58, which had been 
for the purpose of regulating the receip' 
and appropriation of fees and gn 
receiveable by the O 
Courts of Common L aw they were bound 
only to entertain the claims of sucl 
sons as could 

these fees by aut! 
some other legal! 


} 


passe a 


flicers of the st iperior 


shew thev were entitled 1 
iority of Parliament o1 


authority. This neces- 


sarily led to considerable difficult: | 
it was, therefore, thought a lviseable to 
bring in the present Act, in order that such 


fees should be established as 
when there had been an enjoyment fot 
given period ; and that period, af 
consideration had been 


Bill read a third 


Lord King pre- 
| 


I> 
the ire 


RerormM—P} 
sented Petitions in favour of t 
Bill, from a parish in Halifax, Yorkshi 
signed by 1,100 persons, from the Out- 
dwellers in the port of Dover, who ex 
pressed themselves willing to resign then 
existing rights, in order to | 
passing of this Bill, and from several othe 
places. The petitioners also prayed that 


the oftice of Warden of the 


ITIONS. | 


iorm 


facilitate the 
1 
| 


inque Ports 


might be abolished, as the influence o 
that officer was opposs d to Reform. 

The Duke of Wellington, re 
passage in se petiti n from the Dover 
voters, said, that he di 


office of W; arden of the Cinque Ports had 
anything to do with the rights of the 
holders in Dover or elsewhere. An Act 
of Parliament was in existence which pre 
vented the Warden from having any thing 
to do with the election of a Member of 
Parliament, and he could not see what the 
office of Warden had to do with this Bill. 
The nse et of the Cinque Ports had the 
command of all the fortresses on that 


ferringe toa 
not think that ti 


free- 





f LORDS} 


it 
| 





favour of the 
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coast, and had important duties, pregnant 
with advantage to the country, to perform. 
He did not know whether the abolition of 
such duties wou!d be one of the necessary 
ges expected from this Bill, but it 
was very likely that it might be one of the 
results of it. 

The Earl of Glengall presented a Peti 
tion from Tipperary in favour of the 


chan 


Re- 
form Bill. He wished, in doing so, to 
: opportunity to state his 

for voting against the 

the Ref He was a decided friend 
to a Reform in the Representation of the 
people of England, but he conceived that 
a very wide difference existed between 
voting against Reform in and 
voting against this Bill. He for one was 
Jus to see a moderate measure 
and he was sure 
if it were brought 
not only with the 
reneral appre that House, but 
with the approval of the great majority 
of intelligent persons in the three king- 


reasons 
second reading of 


BRS 
orm bull, 


general, 


most desi 
’ Reform introduced, 
that such 


forward would meet 


A 
) 


a measure, 


ybation of 


presented a Petition 
corporation of Haddington, in 
Reform Bill. The peti- 
re persons who were interested 
present of things, but they 
s to sacrifice such interests for 


Lord belkaven 


‘ 


Lioners Wi 
in th 
were willin 
the public good. 

The Earl of Haddington said, that he 
had been lone aware that there was a de- 
sire in Scotland for a Reform of the Re- 
presentation there, but the Bill now before 
had nothing to do with that 
the United Kingdom. He was 

state on this occasion, that 
h he had intended to state last night, 
but which he had omitted to mention— 
namely, to expr conviction of the 
necessity of Reform in 
bad never had, at any time, 
Reform 


state 


1 I 


the fiouse 
part of 
anxious to 


1 
Whi 


ss his 
Scotland. He 
a doubt that 


if the principle of was to be 


idopted at its application to Scotland 
was essentially necessary. He hadon former 
occasions me one Reform for Scotland, 
becaus he was of opinion that it would 


be impossible to introduce it without its 
ae followed by a Reform of the Repre- 
sentation in England. If Scotland had 
remained an independent kingdom, and 
had flourished as it had done, the present 
Representation would never 
have continued there. It was now abso- 
lutely and essentially necessary that some 
kind of Parliamentary Reform should be 


system of 
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introduced into Scotland, so as to give | 
the counties there a national system of | 
popular Representation, founded, unlike 
the Representation proposed to be intro- | 


duced by the Bill now before them, really 


upon property, and to open the franchise 
in the close boroughs in Scotland to tl 
inhabitants generally of such places. He | 


was anxious to state his sentiments on | 
this point, that they should not be m 
understood by his countrymen. 

The Earl of Camperdown was glad 
that the noble Earl had made this conces- 
sion. It was true that he had before ad- 
mitted the necessity for some concession ; 
but he had never before made the admis- 
sion in such distinct, strong, and direct | 
terms. One thing was certain, that the | 
people of Scotland made no distinction 
between their own Reform and the Bill } 
now before their Lordships. They un- | 
derstood perfectly that the fate of this Bill | 
would decide the question of Reform 
to them; and therefore, if this Bill should 


be rejected, the rejection would be re- 


ceived by them with alarm and dismay 
and the noble Earl might be well ass | 
that they would look more to that rej 
tion than to his declarations, and would 
be filled with alarm and dread that the 
present system would in substai 
continued. When the Bill of Reform fo: 
Scotland came to that House—if 
should come there—he would | 
to meet his noble friend on the subject of 
its details. The noble Duke (Wellinet 
opposite had, ona former night, adverted to | 
the state of Scotland, and had truly 
that it was in a most flourishing condition; 
but if the noble Duke meant to say th 
this was owing to the state of the Repre- 
sentation in Scotland, that position would 
lead to the extreme point, that the best 
Government was that where there was no 
Representation at all. While Scotland 
remained a separate kingdom, it was w 
known in what a wretched condition it 
was under its own system. I 
became united with England, it acquired 
the benefit of the English Representation, 
which, with all its faults was far superior 
to that of Scotland. However unfavour- 
able the terms of the Union might have 
been to the people of Scotland, they un- 
questionably gained an immense advantage 
in the English Representation. Before the 
Union, Scotland was distracted with reli- 
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he established form o 


marks on the 


h re spect to Scotland. 
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f Church- 
The clerey 


eformation, on the 


irably, and by 


between the 


st sses, the 
t or societs 

‘ nh most 
FS I eau 

t result of all 


irly the faults of 
e, tnev i lt more 
tants of any 

t necessity tol 
m might have 
} 

but was totally 
umstances. H 


thoucht it his duty to make these few re 


, . ; 
observations of the noble 


considered it 
| 1 the pre- 
» what he said 
i } i f rmel 
resumed this 


iCT} POiM him 

| , 
rail ts Ken 
tie Wil ih ap 

t 
1 bez jeay to 

1 a 4] 
ne Salad Was, that 
$] rous part of 


PF ] ' } 
yestys dominions, and a country 


] I 
- ti aid not 
fr its ttepresent 
] | (750\ Y 
el ¢ Overh- 
CC mon With 
( ad Kin aol l, 
ns, and undel 
i! ument, i 
1) 


ali I ny part 
1 
| it th i} he 
| 


inder consideration, that of 


, 
led as a part ol 


to remind then 


gious parties. But after the Revolution, | Lordships, that the petitioners did not pray 


z * | A ie - _ 2 
and about the time of the Union, the ques- | their Lordships to pass the Scotch Retorm 
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Bill, as that was not now before them. 
But as to Representation, Scotland had 
no Representation at all. It was mer 
nomination. . His noble friend (the Earl 
of Haddington) had said, that he was 
anxious to franchise 
founded on 


have an. elective 
not such a 
franchise as it was proposed to establish 
by this Bill. Well, then, his noble friend 


prope rty, and 


ought to vote for the second reading of 





the sill, and endearour to amend it; and 


then, if his noble friend could prove to him 
that the system proposed by this Bill v 
not founded on property, he would not 


t tat 


vote for its passing in its present sta 


The Earl of Haddington had spoken of 


the Scotch Bill, and not of this. 
Lord Pelhaven: well, then, if his noble 
friend could prove that the system pi 
posed to be established by the Scotch 
was not founded on property, he woul 
not vote for it. 
The Earl of Rosebery wished to t 


that opportunity, as being the ear! 


which had presented itself, of corroborat- 
ing the opinion of the n ble Lord nea 
him, that any prosperity which had fallen 


to Scotland might fairly be ascribed to 
other causes than the state of its Ri pre- 
sentation. It might be most justly 
serted, that it had reached its present pitch 


of prosperity, not in consequence of its | 


Representative system, but in spite of it. 
If any proof of that assertion were 1 qul- 
site, it might be selected from the fact, 
established in the pages of its history, that 
so long as its inhabitants were living exc! 
sively under the form of Representation 
which they now joined in cor 
no country in Europe exhibited great 
wretchedness or more intolerable mis- 
government than 


mninge, 


Scotland. If it had 
subsequently increased in knowledge anc 
wealth—if it had of late | 
mulated the elements of social h ippin¢ 
—it was only because of the union of its 
a land to 


more bountiful, 


oreatly accu- 


years $ 


political destinies wit! 
which nature had been 


} hn ind, 


i 
and which had the fortune to b blessed | 


with more liberal institutions. 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose to 
lay before their Lordships a_ petition 
against the Ministerial measure of Reform, 
but in favour of some more safe and expe 
dient plan, from certain of the Gentry, 
Clergy, Merchants, Bankers, and Resi- 
dents of the town of Belfast and its neigh- 
bourhood. The noble Marquis begged to 
state, that when their Lordships heard the 
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| petition and the circumstances connected 
| with it, they would find that there were no 
crounds for asserting, that there had not 
| been a considerable degree of reaction and 
| difference of opinion in the public mind 
Reform Bill since the dis- 
late Parliament, and even 
since the opening of the present. The 


| respecting the 
ution of the 


I 


petition he held in his hand had _ not 

been agreed to at a meeting assembled 

| for th purpose of voting it, but, on the 

| cont Vv, it W issembled to vote a peti- 
| j 


tion favourable to the |] 

Marquis, to whom a great part of the 
| town of Belfast belonged (the Marquis of 
Donesal), and a noble Earl, the predeces- 
|} sor of a nol le Duke in the office of Post 
| master-General (Earl O'Neill), were the 
| dispensers of wealth and favour in that 
place. It happened that these noble 
Lords, up to a late pe riod, always pro- 
fi | the sentiments of Orangveism, and 
| their influence tended to keep down the 
free, liberal, and indepen 
town of Belfast. Changes, however, 
unfortunately would at times come over 


ie 
fcharacters, and over these noble 


ient Opinions of 


Lords had passed a very rapid change 
indeed, for he believed that they ranged 
| on the side of the late Government when 
They had now, 
he believed, become converts to othe: 
doctrines, and ranged on that which was 


ealled the liberal side of the qui stion, and, 


Toryism predominated. 


as was natural under such circumstances, 
hh] 


pie, 


to collect a numerous meeting, with the 


they endeavoured, as far as was possi 
view of getting up a petition in favour of 
the Reform Bill. What, he would ask, 
had been the result of the meeting sum- 
moned by the n of Belfast, a neat 
\ 


1} od . | 
novie JLarquis, who had 


soverel2 
1 relation of the 
also chaneed his sentiments on the mea 
ure? That 

h all the po 
ind the meeting assembled in the great 


square of the town. 


provided 


M4 4 » i] 
wer his situation afforded, 


ore ntleman came 


Well, what did the 
| inhabitants of that notorious, Radical and 
democratical town 2? What was the result 
| of the requisition, numerously signed, re- 


| questing a public meeting to vote a pe- 


| tition in favour of the Reform Bill? He 
would inform their Lordships of what 
had occurred, as reported in one of the 
local journals. The noble Marquis pro- 
ceeded to read a Belfast newspaper, which 
stated, that the mass of persons at the 
meeting had answered the interrogatories 





of the Chief Magistrate’s speech as to the 
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duty of Lords and Commons with respect, 


to the Reform Bill, by clamorously de- 
claring, that the former would throw it 
out, and, that the latter ought to have 
done Noble Lords, continued the 
Marquis, would see, from he had 
read, that there was a 
dissent abroad with regard to th 
tion of Reform proposed by 
The pe tition | 
prayed for moderate It fu 
intimated, that strong bi 
of the community in favourof such Re 
but a it 
advanced the most emphatic reasons ol 
Opposition, point by point, to that 
sill. The petition 


so, 
what 
strong 
it desei ip 
Ministers. 
t sent 


1e had the honour to pr 
Reform. ther 


there was cy 


a 


form; while stated that, it also 


most 


Revolutionary was 


then read by the clerk, and the noble | 


Marquis observed that, after hearing these 
sentiments, noble Lords were not to assert, 
that there had been no reaction with re- 
spect to the measure before the House. 
The Earl of Gosford had not been in 
the House during the speech of the noble 
Marquis; but | 


e had heard the petition, 


feeling of 


fOcr. 6} 
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subscribed to the petition presented by 
the noble Marquis. 

The Marquis of Londonderry Was Con 


vinced, that the petition he presented con- 


tained the true sentiments of the town of 
Belfast on the subject of Reform. He 
admitted that the people were in favour 


but there yreat cditter 


of Reform : was a 

ence between a Reform and that contained 
in the present Bill. He did not mean to 
throw the slhivhtest re flection on the relative 
f th noble Lor 1: but he had stated the 

circumstances he did, to show that, though 


the noble Lords he alluded to at one time 
endeavoured to keep down the liberal 
feeling, they were at present doing all they 
could to excite it in favour of the Bill 
Being on his legs, he begged leave to say, 


! that he had received a letter from Bristol, 
informing bim that the communication he 


and felt called upon to express his senti- | 


ments on the subject to which it referred. 
He had the best . pportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the state of public feeling 
tail ‘ } 
in Belfast; and he knew, beyond the 


shadow of a doubt, that the wealth and 
respectability of that town were decidedly 
and unequivocally in favour of the measure 
ot Reform. 

Lord Te mplemore begged pardon for 


intruding on the House, but after the re- 
marks that were made ona near relative 
of his, who owned the chief part of the 
property of the town of Belfast, he must 


say, that it would have been more consis 
tent if the 


Piven some 


noble Marquis opposite had 
notice of 
lude to his noble relative. 


The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 


his intention to al 


had written to him that morning. 

Lord Templemore thought, that the 
noble Marquis was bound not to make 
statements in the 
person whom he thought proper to arraign ; 
bat he would leave the character of his 
noble relative in the hands of the House, 


those absence of the 


as he felt that his politic | conduct needed 
no defence from him. He could furth ! 
say, from some knowledge ot the town of 
Belfast. that the sentiments of the m JOrity 


| 
ie 


of inhabitants were in favour of t 
3111, though, at ft , he begged 
it to be understood, that he did not throw 
any imputation on the names that were 


VOL, VIII. {gts 


its 


he same time Y 


had received from thence, and read to the 
House when an illustrious Duke presented 
. petition in favour of Reform, was written 
under a misrepresentation, and that its 
issertions were unfounded. Tle felt it to 
be his duty at the time to read the com 
munication to the Hous but he felt 
equal readiness now to admit that he wa 


i 
misinformed. 

The Duke of felt satisfied, that 
whatever statement the noble Marquis had 


NILSSE I 


; 
inade was derived from some individual in 


whose accuracy he had confided. 

The Earl of Eldon bereed leave to 
a few words before they went into a debate 
Reform Bill. He must state, 
that one | rincipal reason he had for not 
into the that 


were called upon to decide as to l:ngland, 


say 


upon the 


COINS measure was, they 


without knowing what wasto be doe with 


1) could 


Ireland and Scotland, for no n 
deny, that a change in the Representation 
of England must have a great eflect upon 


inasmuch 
of the 
ied in 
On this question, 


the other portions of the empire, 
the and Repre sentative 
three 
one united Parliament. 
therefore, he wished to observe, they ought 
not to come to a hasty conclusion with one 
part, without knowing how it would aftect 


Peers 


ads 


kincdoms were now comb 


the whole question; he regretted, tii-refore, 


that their time should pe eco ed bY 
wroeuments relating to the Scotch and Trish 
Bilis, taken separately. They natter 
noueh rewularly before them, and it was 
not wise for them to enter into ruments 
upou questions upon which, coustitu- 


tionally speaking, they were uninformed, 
Petition to lie on the Table. 
D 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FOR] 

ENGLAND — SEconD READING Ap- 


JOURNED Desa Fourtn Day. 
The Earl of Fctinesith was well 
the disadvantages under 
to address the House, aft 
speeches of other noble Lords 
preceded him, but he was ai 

his opinion upon a subject of such unpre 
cedented moment. H: 
for the talents of those who had tollowed 
the noble Ear! at the head of th 
sury, In ag 2 Bill; but he did 
10t think they had added anything which 
ought to iia: su ng an assemblage as 


awareol 


\ 
which ne Tose 


r the excellent 
Wilo had 


. tn * ‘ ] 
rmx1lOUS LO TeCcora 


felt a due resp 


was addressing, to letit eo to asecond read- 
2% 
ing. A noble 


ed to confess, that the dithculty in the 


Viscount (Melbourne) seem- 
way of finding seats for members ¢ 
Government was, under such a Bil 
superable, for he talked of a supplement- 
ary measure as the remedy; and here was 
one of the proofs given by the Govern- 
ment itself, that it would be final we n 
a noble Marquis (Lansdown), to whom lx 
had often listened with admiration an 
Instr oe, had avoided, with superi 

skill, the real p int at issue—namely, whe- 
ther anything like such a change was war- 
example. | 


inde ( ac that they 


ranted by experience or 


had told 


ts oppor nts, 


had adopted principle of Reform, and 
that their supposed projects we m 

' 1 a 
quackeries ; but he had given no auth 


ity, from the wd or the present, in favour 
of the Bill, and he had not shown, that his 
own pemnees eal cure the 
Another noble Viscount (Goderich) fol- 
lowed, but he, too, in what might be very 


’ 
good 


d evils. 


merely as a Spt ch, had made a 
similar failure, and had been becominely 
answered by a reference 
riend ( Lord Had ldin m7ton) fo the ree dl d 


opinions of their 


ning. And then came the noble Earl 


(Radnor), who had closed the 
the former evenin Havine listened to 
his remarks attentively, he really could not 
believe they had any ot! 
keep the House in rood | 
lieve the tedium of Debate, for they ap- 
peared to him to quarrel with each ‘other 
irreconcileably, though the confusion that 
prevailed ina part of them, between th 
moral and the physical, certainly made i 


} - ] 
wer object than to 


Humour, and I 


somewhat difficult to remember and reply 
to them. First, he disliked all chanex 

a eea ore 3 
but thi dislike led him to advocate tine 


most sweeping changes ever proposed 
= i 


fLORDS} 


| and that h 


fir i Lis hople | 


joint leader, Mr. Can- } 
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Then he was convinced, however, that all 
things in this world must change; for in- 
stance, we must all grow old. Now he 
(Lord Falmouth) would not 
that, but he hoped their Lordships wert 
not to be put in another schedule A, an 
utterly an: ihilated, mere] 
might 1) 
Earl said, the Radicals would be satisfied, 
but in the next breath he told the House 
Vir. Hunt be satisfied. It he 


Earl in his place, | 
| 


contra 


y becaus 


CrOWwly old. Then the nobi 


would not 

had seen the noble 
1 1 1 4} 

have asked him whether 

himself was satisfied; for he had said, 

when the 


“fama Radieal, and nothin 


Bill was first brought forward 


by Ballot will satisfy me.” 
the House why the noble Earl would: 

satishied. ThenobleEarl had written a letter, 
not long azo, toa Mr. Whittle at Manches 
ter, which he held in his hand as printed in 
Cobbett’s Register. In that letter he said, 
that he a pproved of every thing Mr. Cob 
bett had ever declared upon the subject, 
e had intended to have brough 
, for Downton; that 


him mto Pariiament 


which the noble iarl said, 


borough of 
unit, 
and whi re he had < part of a diten thai 
gave a vote. Did ey then mean to com 


pliment his friend by making him the Re- 


that he himself was the constituen 


t 
| 
i 


presentative ofa ditch ? But Mr. Cobbett 
; : $e ete 

unfortunately for the noble Batt, 1 i 

addressed the people of Manchester in 


print. The noble Marl entirely 
of Mr. Cobbett. How fur Mr. Cobbett 
was satisfied might be seen by that ad- 
dress. The Farl advocated th 
Ballot, vet the noble Ear! assured them, 
that both hn self ind the Radica 


approved 
( 


noble 


Ss were 


] 1 
atisfied with this Bill, which, with all its 
rad page ey not ¢ ye quite so lar asth 
Vote by Ballo He could only look 


ss 
e sills i carl ssp ech as one of pi 


towards his noble lead r,whosome 


upon th 
pitiation 


weeks ago had given him a pretty severe 


lecture, when he distinetly said, he wa 
diss nanens ind could not be otherwiss 
witho he Vote by Ballot. With re oard 


“ spr ech of the noble Earl at 
ead of the Government, he had heard it 
with astonishment and regret, as contan 
ing all that could be urged in favour ol 
the violent and dangerous measure, fo 
h he had confessed that, he more 
than any other man, was responsible. H: 
never heard a more striking illustration of 
the ditterence between an oratoric il « fort, 
and that sound reasoning which it ought 
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to contain. That 
unused to power, 
selves qualified, when 


second Reading— 


yorneet 
should think 
suddenly 
to write down old Constitutions, 
and create s, or that those who had 
at once d to abandon the princi- 
ples of the deceased leader, towards whom 


they had professed an almost filial affec- 


them- 
thrown 
into office, 
new on 


consent 


1 


politicians should rush 
riments, even upon the most 


tlon—that these 
into mere expe 
vital subjects, might not be very surprising ; 
but, although he had searched in vain tn 
the mass of debates els: 
statesmanlike argument 
them, he last 
persuade himself that the 1 
scholar as he 
known to be, would not be point 
out a single example, ancient or modern, 
of such a constitution as the Bill, if passed, 
would engender. ‘True it was, that the 
arguments used elsewhere, had there put 


where for a single 


to recomme 
; 
had to the 


was, historian as he was 


able t 


on their gawdy gowns; they had been 
clothed in the lanauage for which th: 
noble Earl was so distineuished, and which 


for } ry ell imperviu S oO 
form veil im] us t 


eyes; but to their Lords! Lips if 
impenetrable; and he would 
ns when strip 
hich his speech 
like 


might well 
common 
would not be 
confidently ask them, 
ped of the eloquence in 
had been arrayed, it was not, 
rest, a speech of unsupported theory, and 
unproved expediency. Where were his 
statesmanlike appeals to history for so 
sudden, so de spe rate a chan vWonere 
were his preee dents ? Binel nd, in the 
seventeenth century, or in France, 
our days ‘In the past or in the 
In the records of nations, or 
opinions of emiment individuals? He had 
quoted Pitt and Mr. Fox as triends 
to Reform; but ventur 
that either of 
dreamt of such a 
should have shown, 
clusively democratic 
well in conjunction with a M« 
Aristocracy ; that the 
purse alone in the hands of such an assem- 
bly must not inevitably destroy the neces- 
sary balance. Had or, by 
way of perfecting h 
did he mean, that that House should share 
in thecontrol of the public purse ? His whole 
course of reasoning ¢ islv 

patible with the existence of the Bi itish Con 


‘alt nWouU th )WwOo ild Sayv,as 


whether, 


1} ¢] 
clil Ut 


in these 
pre sent 


even the 


had he d tO Sav. 
men had ever 
? He 


mbly ex- 


those OTe at 


measure as that 
that an ass 
ce ey: 
ever did or could work 
na 


power of thi publ c 


Aya 


Nar 


he done s¢ 


is admirable invention, 


was obvi Wmcoil- 
stitution. He( Lord F: 
you want a republic, in God’s name hav 
one, but do not affront the understandings 


£Ocr. 6} fou 


politicians, 
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Pe 1 } | + 4 J2;1 
of rational men, byasserting that this Billis, 


for the press rvation of system < om pos¢ d 
of King, Lords, and ¢ ommons. Am rica, 
the darling example of the demagogu 

had a Republic about as old as the noble 


Earl's (Gr political lite. ‘They had 

42 : t 
England a Monarchy in its present torn 
( jating from1l 688), about thre times sold. 
Fo x Id vy oh ] ; +} ; 

tle WOUId Say, Choose Detwcen them lf vou 


to the anom 
‘ollect, America has 
American Consti 


} " 
COUICL De eve 


please, D it as 
object ynable 
her anomalies In the 


tution, belore any Change 


proposed, the assent of two-thirds of both 
§ ips 
Houses of Congress must be obtained, and 
ae ; 
aicerwards it could not be adopted with 
I 


urths ¢ ft 
Here, then, was ae 


out the concurrence of three-{ 
onser- 
vative princ iple in a pure democracy. The 
framers of the American — 
knew well the principle of change to be 
found in the fickleness of the pe ae and 


that violent changes are th atest of 


fercia Ca Peete 
reQ ral Staves. 


e Pre 
h they 


national calamities. Thoug . prefer- 
— } 

red a Republictothe Monarchy under which 
they were smarting, they guarded inst 


| 


entire dependance = = ypular 4 
they adopted the pru ciple settlement, 
and they did wisely. But what would this 


Billdo here? Would it settle any thing ? 
ettle eve thing @ he 
nv man could read it 
principle of mutability 
inevery pave of it. What did the Amer! 
mselves say of it? His 
friend (Lord Haddington) had read some 


es last evenin 


would it not uns 


was astonished that 


eins a 


noble 


¢ from 
Say. at | 


American 


work, publishe d In 


n 
soston, and 


called, The Pr ame f Reform inE urope, 
proving, that this Bi if iad either no prin- 


! } 
all or that if was founde 1 on 


what had been see sr the Rule of 


Ch e system. Those pass wes were uNn- 
answer ib] js f he had gone further he 
would have fount aeda rsstillmoreapplicable 


to the question as affecting the 
the House of Lords, and the Ch 


lishmen It was a 
ability, 


ake, 
Estab 
republican book, of 
remarkable for de 
observation, and the closest. ré 
He would therefore b 
from it alittle 
had 


several passa 


urch 


no common ep 
-asoning. 
ey permission to read 
id - } , 7 ’ 
‘further than his noble friend 
The Earl then read 
es, which fo: argued 


cone. noble 


a eibly 


| would be de 


that this Bi structive of the 
three branches of the Constitution, observ 
ing, that the work should be good autho 


ty, as comine from an American, 80 


competent in all respects to deal with thé 


1) 
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that whilst this American 
of Reform in 
rtions that 


natur ul and 


and 
rejoiced at the 
Eneland, he ridic 


a Republic must not be the 


subje i 


prospect 
ule d the aASSE 


inevitable consequence 
Bill.] It would be 

length upon the details of the Bill. Like 
Yel | 

her noble Lords, he 


~ J + had ] ; 
so pecause it had be hn cieariyvy Cemon- 


1 
passing such a 
uS¢ less to comment at 
f 


should avoid doing 


? 
both in the preceding eae 


} 
ablest "a mph ilets eve) 


strated, 
> ce 
and in some of the 


, 4 . <3 ] } : . 
written, that the whole was one mass of 


injustice and inpracticabilitv. The dis 


franchi 
justify; but supposing them to be tolerated, 
there was astrikine vice in the enfranchis 
ine clauses. Had the noble Earl 

that a delegated Representation was ever 
a part of the Constitution? One of the 
essential features of ours was, that it was 
but this Bill, if passed, would 
almost entirely local. ‘This was 
what he would eall 


\ ' 
spewn, 


ceneral, 
make it 
further lost sight of in 
the departmental I'renchified provisions ; 
ind were they to be duped or frightened 
into imitating what | produces lonec 

nee, ¢ yn fusi Lie and 
misery in revolutionised France? Rathet 
let them profit, whilst it was not yet too 


tinued scene of ch 


late, by her baneful example. The nobl 
Rarl had quoted the cases of the Scotch 
and Jrish 
ment. He 

defend all the details of tho 


sures, but theer sins were perhaps unavoid- 


Unions to justify disfranchise- 


was afraid it was not easv to 


‘LORDS? 


clauses it was Impossible to! 


 stisanee upon that head. 


;Sucn a moment of unprece 
} 


‘ * ly 
; men of all others the kk 


able; the Vy had consolidate } the Interests 
of the British empire most advanta isly 
and after all, the noble Earl’s whole areu- 
ment on this point went only to justif 
inyju tice by miyustice, EH« had ferred t 
our ancient historv to shew, that this Pill 
proposed a retu nto the old u f the 
Constit ti but | aid n¢ \ rN 
or when. Hecoul do so, for he must 


well know, that when the king, in thos 


times, issued or withdrew his writs, they 
were often ainst 


‘hised 


petitions d ag 


] ¢ Ee 
frane towns; that population and 


wealth never were the only cuides for en 
franchisement, and that writs we often 
granted as favours to individuals. The fact 


was, that the Constitution, in its present, 


: . 1) ‘ 
as he (Lord Falmouth) would assert, en- 
ae ln¢ } 
viable form, had its proper date in the 
« @ N } 1 
events of 1688. since then it was, that 


the charters had been held sacred 
their Lordships knew, 
instance cf disfranchisement without a 

; 


proved delinquency—not delinquency es- 
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tablished by the dictum of the noble Earl, 
but proved at the bar of that 
and if it was not so to be proved, he would 


t 
House: 


| ask, what became of the great principle 


to be 
ouilty 
prope rty 


men are 
to be 


of British law, that all 
held innocent until proved 
As to the franchise being, not 
but a trust, he would take it to be a trust; 


, 


but it was a beneficial trust ; and he would 


is yrepared to take 


ask, whether they were | 


} every such trust, for os the advow- 


sons of church lis vine’s, by so arbitrary and 


t Bill? But then, said the nob! 
Earl, in substance, it is the will of the 
people, and he had given a history of the 
upon office, by 
way of proving how calmly and rat 
the people had determined upon it. The 
Duke (Wellington) had, to be 
sure, given rather a different version of 
s history, and he too would say some- 

We re the late re 
turns to Parliament, indeed, the result of 
ulm deliberation? What was the fact ? 
Was not the exercise of the royal prero 
Earl advised at 


dented excits 


pel id since he entered 


ionall 


noble 


noble 


eative, which the 


1e least likely to pro 
duce the results of calm delibe: 


wp bread and hich pay 


ation 
Promises of che: 
were held out to a distressed and unem 
! } "TY ye. , ’ . 
piove d popul: ice. I'he King S name was 
rather abused, to an extent before 

farmers were told, 


) 
Reform 


used, o1 
unheard of; and the 
that they should have from the 
Bill, not a composition or a commutation, 
tithes. This mi 


but the abolition of 9 

ot have be n authorised bv the Gove m 
ment, butit had not been counte! acted, oO 
even discouraged, as it ought to have been. 

fe should alwavs think the advice to ex 
ereise the royal prerogative at such 
at nt, the most unyustifi ible ever lve 
iby any Minister of the Crown,  Ostensi 
| bly it was to ascertain the lines of tl 


trious excitement, 


pP ople, is if that had not been « xpressed 
through their Representatives in 
Really, by the most indus- 


bythe sabia by the most 


a consti- 


tutional way. 


inflammatory speeche s, coming from men 
who, with the support of Government, 
appeared to have its authority ; 


) and by all 
ther means that party-spirit could sug 
est popular cry was unnaturally i 


vited iad prom sted, and the people wer 
thrown into a state of insanity by the most 
delusions. What was the re 
sult ? The return of tried, experienced Com- 
who had not only by property 


shameful 


moners 
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second Readjng— 


the largest stake in the welfare of the State, 
but whose known integrity, talents, and 
long services, were unimp achable? No! 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, Sir Thomas Ac- 
land, Mr. Bankes, the father of the Hous 

of Commons and many others, whose 
characters conld not be raised by an 

eulogy of his, were rejected; and men 


more in the situation of pledged delegates 
than independent Members were sent up 


to support so violent a change.  Blindly 
and recklessly had ‘hey gone to their work, 
distranchisine larve countv-towns arainst 
the pring tyre s laid down bythe Government 
itself, and refusing to discriminate 

face of all consistency, equity, and reason 


} 


But after all, what had been the 
majority of votes in tl 
Was if 


1 
i 


immer 
deliberate 
a third, or a fourth, o: 
Would it he be- 


notwithstanding the violence 


ese Caim 


elections’? 


awh ° j 
asixth, or an eignth 


lieved, that 


and delusion practised upon the 


people 


the majority in the fourteen counties that | 
had been contested had not been one- 
twentieth of the aggregate votes. The | 
comparative nunibers were 16,280 for, and 


17,866 against the Bill, torether 34,1 Loe 
the majority beme about 121) of the] 
whole. Up n this fact all comment was 1 
unnecessary. Thien, was there no re-action ¢ | 
If the last elections \ to prove j 

ing for the Bill, were those that 
taken place ot no value amatinst it ‘\ 
every one of the recent election men ) 
VW eymouth, and others, had gone ag s 
it, and the fact would, ere lone, b proved | 
beyond a doubt, that the cry for such a | 
Bill as that was not the result of calm | 
deliberation, but of the most unnatural | 
excitement. Then, if the noble Earl had 
not proved that his Bill was the unin 
vited, spontaneous desire of the | 

was there anything else to justify it? Wa 

it to be found in the exclusion of the com- | 
monalty from every preferment to which 


their talents or their services could entit! 
them He saw 
spected and learned friend (the E 
Eldon), whose eminence through a large 
portion of his admirable and most useful 
life belied the supposition. He would ap- 
peal to the learned Lord (Brougham) on 
the Woolsack, who, at least, he presumed, | 
would not contradict him in that appeal ; | 
and when he looked to the Right Reverend 
bench, he was only reminded how super- 
fluous it was to say one word more on this | 
part of the subject. ‘The vices and 


near him his most re- | 


) 
| 
| 





eeieest 


Cy 


ances of the system had been artfully held | of the three estates ; 




















u to entrap th none of thi ) 
unm idful that no } ht ian lid 
be perfect ; but the principal I 
In the tem, it was in the vanit' 
Dp inption of those who lived if 
that vanity which tauceht men to spise 
thre ad ible institutions t ye] j 
] } 
und ft it the memory and the wo: ot 
1 . ] y } ¢ et 
those who had cone belore them with th 
most rorant ingratitude. They were 
1 } ' Bs 7 
trifim vith the rich mnheritance which 
heir fathers had hand d down to th n, 
‘tae 1-] | 
and. like reckless cambiers, were ir 
i | erate thro “ 
mulatu ft their tal He 
e +} ( 
mtort a pl SS ( 
Gov j ¢ ts th { f ss iV } 
fect, should be considered as than 
toa thre VR res Of Li} “ ] l th 
wickedness of desperate , should be 
} ] Py ‘ 
if iO upOh them to IK per} | 
1 z 7 ’ ,* 
change and discontent. But did he not 
| ) > } . 
know that the British system of Gover: 
ment was the best that had « xisted in at 


ve or country / The noble Earl had not 
1 ¢ 
even attempted to deny that d vet would 
I linsettie at nd vw t ne 
tia itu | < rect ill t 
ae 
} ( i \ Ss ) { l } y I 
S t ¢ f = ( 
y f t j 
4 A t - i 
,\ such leo s 
; . 
| i t i) eENan { ip t\ ) 
r ple ? Orwas it bv s 1a Bil } 
as a part of th State, they % 1d protect 
and uphold the Protestant Chur The 
hope Karl had appe ile l to tb ] if 
‘ = ys } Me ae ~~ 
everendPrelates, as if he would v . Upt 
their apprehensions rather than their con 
* ' 7 ' ’ } 
SCI He (Li Falmouth) would not 
Det that any of them \ ia support 
. a" i 
na measure Mi t nt t 
1 2 
tl trotestant Chu uid 1 
I 
do d d ey 4 
reverend bench i ] oO 
] ' 
vote for such a he w Cou | 
S ae ss ¢ ; 
Uc | ivom an e! roti ju iI ne: 
} } ; my I> 
but the right reverend relat kp te 
] ! 
well the essential connection between t 


Church Establishment 


} ' } 
and the balance of 


power in the State, to be drawn into so 
fatal a delusion. Th V could remind n 
better than he could them of the admira- 
ble conduct of the Bishops in tl me of 
lames 2nd. The Prelate of that reien 
ovve atone tothe feeling of the pe 
and taurht them to preserve t anipoise 
not the theore il 
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} 
I 


equipoise of the noble Earl, but tliat whic 
had proved its value by the test of prac 
tice. They had then shewn, that they 
would preserve a Constitutional King, the: 
would Constitutional 
House of Commons; they could 1 
would not, support that unp rine ipled 1 sill. 
Well might the noble Karl say, that he 


pre serve now a 


— 


introduced it with feelings of unusual 
awe -—— well sites t even his powers of 
language be suspended, as they had 


been so unusuaily at the outset of his 

had indeed taken upo! 
himself a “oh fearful re sponsl ity. Lit 
had said, 


Bill; a in the sake of his manly cha- 


address. Hie 


would stand or fall by tha 


racter, it was to be hoped, that this d - 
ration was to be taken initsplain and usual 
meaning. Such a Bill as that was strange- 
ly framed to show his love of liberty. He 


could not mean to prove his regard for 


the freedom and ind pe ndence of that 
House by the further intentions which 


had been, no doubt erroneously, attribute: 

to him. A noble Lord had most unhap 

pily given thema foretaste of a Reform 
Government, by saying 
carded patronags 
peerages by whol 
noble Earl had scorned to res 
age ? ie had heard nothing 
Earl's (Mul: rave) 


rt to patron- 
SO | | ivfully 
severe upon the noble 
own — as that remark, excepting, in 
deed, the slip of the noble leader hiniself, 
when he had talked of bartered peerages. 
But the noble Earl was to stand or fall by 
that Bill; and the most charitable wish 


could otter him 


whether it were passed or rejected, 
might not brine him down im sorrow 
to his jee There was one part % lo 

> . 1? ] } 
of the noble Earl’s speech that had 


his concurrence, and it carricd with it « 

viction, not because it was ¢ po nt, but 
because it was true. The noble had 
told them, inlanruagew hich he wo ‘ld not 
attempt to imitat« at the House of Peers 


1 


could not be s 
They were in truth a part of the p a 

and they could not prove this more strong 

ly than by rejecting that Bill, since, if it 
passed, it would be destructive of the real 
interests sie the people. For himself, he 
would say,let them shew him the necessary 
reforms in the law, 
them—let them 


tions of the (¢ 


and he would support 
Int out the imperfec 
h Establishment, and 
In both 

Even 


| 
i 
nure 


he would support the correction. 
instances he had already done so, 


Si aces d trom the people. 


‘LORDS} 


| a certain principle 
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¥ ro 
House, if a 


brought in, really founded 


upon the subject before 
mieasure were 

upon calm deliberation, he would conside: 
it maturely, with the si 


might find it consistent with the noble 


neere hope that he 


Karl’s solemn promise to preserve the set- 
tled inst itution s of the country ; and with 
his Majesty’s Speech from the Throne, 
recon eo one Sel r that they should be held 
inviolate —but he would not vote for the 
second reading of that Bill—he would not 


consent to destroy the 


The Earl] of Rosebery said, that aiter 
the very lone discussion which this ereat 
niy in that 


qnestion had undergone, not ¢ 


House but elsewhere—after the serious 
consideration which every reflecting mind 
t 


had given to it, from the period of iis firs 
P 


announcement down to the presen 
and particularly as the House must bs 


moment 


nearly exhausted with the debates which 
had already taken place within those 
walls relative to it)—he felt that he should 
e acting In a most unpardonal ible mannet 
towards then Lordshij s, if be did not, in 


entering into the ws and feelings which 


influenced him to support the principle of 


] j 
this measure, or, in other words, to eive 
; 4 : ] mc 
his vote for the second reading of the bill, 
os cite ree hin t] | ¢ 
connne his observations within tie shortest 
] 1 of 
posstovie Compass, {n dome so he must 
i i we, 
. 1 
bee leave, in the outset, to that he 


was not originally a friend to a Reform of 
the Representation in Parliament; and he 
that if he 


had any prejudice to overcome, it was a 


mentioned this merely to show, 
ice against Reform. He had, how- 
ever, after much reflection, been brought 
sistible conviction that this 


measure was called for by the necessity of 


2 d 
times, it this particular period a 
ini 
{ | specific measure was called for 
! ( nion on the question of Parlia 
i 


mentary Reform had been for a lone tin 

tnis—-either that Parliament should adopt 

for a gradual but pro 

gressive amelioration of the Representation 

of the people, or, if imperative circum- 

arose which rendered it necessary 
} 


stances 


|to entertain the whole question, that it 


| should be entertained under the guidance 
and direction of the Government, and that 


| a full, extensive, satisfactory, and compre- 


i 7 
nensive 
r 


should be introduced. 
Phe opportunity of acting under the first 
of these prince ip sles had been entirely lost, 
and particular ly it had been lost during 
the period when the late Government held 


measure 
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all the circumstances which led to it wer 
considered, he thought that the new MI- 
nisters would not have acted with propel 
respect towards the Crown, nor with good 
faith towards the public whose feelings 
were fixed, and whuse minds were agitated 

1 the subject), nor with a due regard to 
all the great interests of the country (in 


the prosperity of which, peace, order, and 





content were the Prine yal constituents 

, ' OR See ae > C4 ' 
he thought that the advisers of the Crown 
would not, under such circumstances, have 
acted fairly to the Crown, or justly t 


themselves, if they had not introduced a 
great anc comprehensive measure of | 
form. He must be allowed to say, and 


would say it with the highest respect for 
the character of the noble Duke who was | 


at the head of the late Government, and 


with that eternal sense of gratitude whi 

he, in common with all his countrym< 

felt for the creat services which the nobli 
Duke had rendered to bis country, but 
still he must say, that the noble Duke and 
his colleacues might be fairly considered 
to be the real authors of th pre sent 


- 


By their decision against the Improve 


} li nt 
of the existing system, thev left no alter- 
native but the pri position and adop ion of 
some larce measure like that to which they 
were now hastening. It appeared to hin 

that those who did not, at the present 


moment, see the necessity of introduci 








} Se 
prenensive meastre Oi 


a creat and com} 


> P } ‘% ot . . ry 
Reform, eithe “did not mark the vi Vy creat 

} a } ! } 1 ; ws 
alteration which had taken place im tl 
state of society in this country, o: 
were iznorant of the best means of efi 

wat . +14 { 

Ingthe necessary Changestnourinstitutior 
Those who described the present measu 

s one bordering on revolution, se¢ dt 


him to judoe meorrectly. He wasthe moi 

inclined to think so when he looked to t! 

sources from which, in these days, revolu 
tions were likely to arise, and had, in som 
instances, arisen; and he conceived that 
the course which Ministers had taken was 
the best that could be devised to avert 
revolution, and to preserve the constitution 
of this country. He, however, could assure 


their Lordships, that he was not a blind 
supporter of this measure. He was not 

actuated, in the course which he was | 
taking, by any special confidence which | 
he placed in his Majesty’s Government, 
or by any personal attachment which he 

might feel towards any of the members of | 








the reins of power. When the dissolution | 


of that Government took place, and when | 


that Government. He would show to thei 
Lordships, if this Bill went into a Com- 
mitt that he was prepared to act with 
the utmost impartiality. He would prove 
that he was p rfectly free irom party 


+) 


feeling, by giving his best consideration to 


the different clauses of the Bill, and by op- 
posing such parts of them as he might deem 


it necessary to have altered and amended. 


He had already stated, that he was no 
blind supporter of this measure because it 
was int uced by his Majesty’s Govern 

nt; | iad no hesitation in stating, 
| would ¢ if his opinion 
tl! ! Lore ships, when rose to 
iddress them on a p bI OC sion that 
th \ parts of this measure which, 
rigina he wished t to have been 


more injurious to withdraw them than to 


allow them to remain. there were other 
parts of the Bill which app red to him 
to be susceptible of improvement in the 
Committee. Therefore it seemed to him 
to be desirable, that the Bill should be ear 
ried further, and then then 
Lord would be enabled to sce in what 
respect it 1 ht | Impr 1. With re 

1 to the general objects and principles 
f the Bill, he would say, that unless 


\Iinisters had introduced to Parliament a 


+ 


measure, the great ontline of which would 





1 


ination 





be to do awav with the non 
orouchs, to increase the number of county 
Vem! , to rive Representatives to th: 


t maniiacturine towns, and the new 


nt ts Wil h had rowh up In th 
trv, to make a considerable alteration 
the elective franchise throughout th 


untry, ar d to etitecta decide d ch weve mn 


Representatiy svstem of Seotland, 


} 
uld have deceived the Crown, be- 
nd lost that confidence 


} ] Ps ra | 
he thought yustl 


na 

vhicih W now, and 

repesed in them. ‘That must inevitably 
have been the ettect of their introducing a 
less compre hensive measure, which would 
merely irritate, because it would be of a 
temporary and unsatisfactory nature. To 
leave such general observations and come 
to the consideration of the Bill then before 
their Lordships, and of the most prominent 
objections that were advanced against it ; 
ht, be reduced to 


hers. The 


first was, that this measure appeared to 


ht, he thoue 
‘h involved all the ot 
those who opposed it to be frat oht with 
danger; and next, that it was totally 


unnecessary. The danger which was prin- 
. ~ + 
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cipally apprehended as likely to arise out 
of this Bill was, that it would allow to: 
large a 


Parliamentary Reform 


scope 


in the Constitution, which influence was 
calculated to overturn the we ight that 
now belonged to rank, station, and pro 


perty, and which was essential to the well- 


being of the monarchy. With the view, 
however, which he took this Bill, he 
denied that it was likely to produce any 
such eHect. It was true, that the measure 


would annihilate the political power now 


possessed by certain individuals in this | 


f LORDS} 


: 


to democratic influence of this Bill, and to the experience w 
l all their Lordships must have had, 





| 
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he thought that no such state of things 
likely to arise. Looking to th 


was 
€ provisions 
hic h 
with 
rence to those who heretofore had been 
Representatives large and populous 
places, he was led to believe, that neither 
the provisions of the Bill, nor the expe- 
rience of those elections, could justify any 
one in concluding that individuals elected 
for alan places, either counties or bo- 
roughs, must necessarily be placed under 
the direct control and dominion of those 
who sent them to Parliament. But when 
he spoke f delegation, he thoucht 
that those who opposed the Bill on that 
grround, did not act fairly or consistently 


ret 


of 


thus of 


| towards themselves He begged leave to 
ask, what were the majority of thos« 


country, but it was equally true, that it 
would leave them in full possession of all 
the influence which they derived from 
property; while, at the same time, he | 
maintained that it would bring into bene 

ficial action a vast amount of influen: 

and property, which was either wholly 
extinguished or overshadowed by the 
power of which he had spoken. If he 


thought that this measure would produce 
the destruction, or even the weakening 


of | 


the just influence of the aristocracy or | 
landed interests of this country, the main- | 
o | objection—namely, that the o r was not 


tenance of which he thought essential t 
the order, stability, and good government 
of the monarchy, he certainly woul 


ld not 
defend it. But he was of opinion, that the 


aristocrat Sy of En: ol ind would g cain as much 
influence, if not more, as a body, than 
they now possessed, by the passing of this 


measure. They would, by the operation 
of this Bill, acquire a legitimate influence ; 
whereas the influence whic ‘ they at present 
possessed, was enjoyed in a manner dis- 
reputable and odious; it was wrong fo1 
them to desire to retain it, and it might 
prove destructive of the peace of the 
country if they determined to do 
Again, it had been said by a noble Duke, 
and the observation was 


sO. 


few nights ago, 
repeated by the noble Earl who had spoken 
last, that this measure would be the means 


of changing the other House into an 
assembly of delegates. If he thought that 
the Bill was calculated to convert the 


Representatives of the lower House into a 
body of delegates, to be chosen in such a 
manner as must subject them to the sway 
and influence of every breath of popular 
clamour, or, as would compel them to be 
guided on all occasions by particular in- 
structions, he would be the last individual 
to support such a plan—he would be the 
last man to argue that such achange would 
be adapted to the circumstances, and suit- 
able to the situation of the country, But 





Peper 


Members who were elected for nomination 
¢ What were thev 
af ee. , but delegates? But 
a at difference between deleg 
stiri ite nomination, and dele: from 
populous places. To sshesction from 
private nomination there was this great 


FeCuCI lly 
there 
ration from 


dorougis 


Was 


oA tion 


ed for the furtherance of any 


pub 


| lic object, however absurd, but for the ex 





jection to this measure, 


press purpose, either of obtaiming pecuniary 
benefit, or some other personal advant 

which was of importance to the individual 
who wielded the powel of nomination, at d 
most probably injurious to the community. 
[It was also advanced as a very great ob 


that it was very 
likely to paralyse the proper influence of 
the executive Government, and to intro 
duce a system which would do away with 
all that power which Government now 
possessed, through the medium of nomi 
He could not, 
would have 


nation-borouzhs. however, 


if 


suppose that any such 
etlect. He thought the measure would 
rather tend to disembarrass tne Govern 


ment, by severing it from a description of 
influence and power by which it was too 
frequently assailed, and which Ministers 
could not always meet in a manner 
sistent with what they might believe to be 
their duty on public questions, and with 
reference to public interest. The next 
general objection to the plan was, that if 
was not warranted by the necessity of the 
case. He was surprised at this objection, 
and the more so when he found that it 
vas urged by those who belonged to th 
late Administration, because the necessity 
must be notorious to them. The neces- 


COl- 
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was apparent from this fact, that th 


SILy 
to c 


late Ministers found tt impossibl 


duct the Government of the country, im 


consequence of their refusal to mtroduc 

any proposition of Reform to the Legis- 
lature. They might now admit, that it 
would be impossible to carry on the busi- 
ness of the Government without som« 


degree of Reform; they denied that when 
they were in power, and the consequence 
was, they were obliged to withdraw from 


office. Technically, such was not the} this Bill was introduced to their Lord 
reason assigned ; but he believed that the | s e had 1c doubt whether ther 
whole country knew that the Ministers | \ uld 1 I veliin mut of the limits 
were oblived to retire because they had | assioned to them by the Constitution in 
declared themselves hostile 1 hy sort of | rej ne ot H ld | leas to 
Reform. It might now be sai by those ti bl tin Lordships with some of his 
who never thought of sucha thu fo ', | reasons f ntertaining that opinion :—In 
that it would be well to grant a certain | the firs piace, thi ; a Bill introduced 
measure of Reform, but not that Re n}into Parliament by the Ministers of the 

. 11 , | ‘ 1 
which this Bill proposed. Now he was of | Crown, considered to be necessary by the 
opinion that b. fore they refused the second | unanimo sentiments of the Cabinet. and 
reading of this Bill, which involved a] ofa Cabinet, too, some of whose most in- 
negation of its principle—a_ principle | Huential members had heretofore been op- 
which embraced a specific and com pte- posed t » Reform, but who now were only 
hensive Reform—he thought before they | convinced of its necessity by t] tretra 
took that step, their Lordships ought to} gable proofs of that necessity which th 
ascertain, with more precision than the state of the counti ded. Next, this 
had yet done, what this other system of | Bill ; 1) LO Lordships by an 
> 7 P . 2 | i ' 
Reform was. If they did not d | verwh y of t Common 
this danger might be the result of then | House « P D ind supported by a 
deliberations, that th puoli t ju I Pea i t e n uch 
led to think, and perhaps some of th ') | ever | : 
Lordships might be led to think, in | ' hat th ling 
the absence of specific information on | of country had unders considei 
the subject, either that no Retorm was la chan O tbject. Where, he 
intended, or such a Reform as would | would th Lordships, was the ey 
prove delusive and unsatisfactory. If the | dence of that change? Was it to be found 
present measure were rejected, the publi jin the petitions 3 hieh had poured in 
would ask, as he now asked, “* What mea | to their Lordships from every part of the 
sure do you mean to adopt in the place of | co htry certainly n ull in favour, but 

Sage +1 ae 
it?” If they would not agree to the s cond | of which a | ( ereat Was I 

: iG Din e ete | | 1? ¢ | 
reading’ oft this Bill—the principie ot | favour, not oniy oO} Reform, but of this ver 
which embraced a comprehensive and | plan of Refoi that, and | uid it with no 

i it 

efficient plan of Reform—if they did not | disposition t ageel it must b 
suffer it to 7°90 Into Committec, where an | ¢ vident to the! Lora hips, who had seen 
opportunity would be attorded for th jth » presented, left the petitions on the 

°% fy 7] } } | . 
consideration of those alterations which } other side in a most miserable minority. 
= 1 } | | P Veg ] 1 - ] 
noble Lords might think adviseable—then | Of those petitions which purported to be 
their Lordships might depend upon it, {against the Bill, it was found, when they 


that whatever opinion might be entertained 
in that House, there would be but 
opinion throughout the kingdoim—namely, 
that their Lordships either meant to do 
nothing, or meant to propose a measure 
which would only delude and deceive the 
country. No one, certainly, could deny 
the right of their Lordships to negative this 


Bill; and he was sure that there was not 


one 
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ie Of the Lord hip who would more 
warn up} t every | \ ind priviless 

] ¢ j } 1 es 
W ey | essed than h vould 
thinking, did, that thos privileges 

vei rat pe el riven to them rth 
} servaty Ot | }u >) fiu l ot the 
{ -for th urity OF property -for 
thie maintenance of pubitc peace and 
( dei ind tO! upholding the best interests 
of the community But he confessed, 


considering the circumstances under which 








| atten. 
tion usually bestowed upon them, that 
vy of them did not pt against the 
principle of the Bill, but asked their Lord- 
ships to do that, which he asked of then 
Lordships as sincerely as any of the peti- 


es 1 
ae the 


el 1 
were examimed with more than the 


many 
Many 


ay 


tloners— nam to give to subject 


before them their most earnest, c ilm, and 





deliberate consideration, Was it, then, 
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tion for a time 


singular that he should say, that it would | wished to hang up the ques 

certainly be tne X] dient, and ie ven || for tl sak of azitation. Was it. he would 
to affirm, even travelling out of the limits | ask, fair of his noble friend to taunt Mi 
of those duties which the Constitution | nisters with a desire to keep up agitation 
had intended their Lordships should | for the sake of continuing in power, at th 
form, that when a measure thus recom-| moment when they were using their ut- 
mended by the Crown—adopted | n yst exertion to pass a measure by which 
immense majority of the House of Com- | agitation would be set at rest ? An appeal 
mons, to which Hous lone its enact- | had been made to them to discharge then 
ments related—supported by th ost | duty as Peet He, for one, would answet 
unanimous wish of the count they | to that ay |, but he thought that in the 
should be the nly p B in 4 first s e it became them to consid 
acting as a body, who o OS i its ] i and seriously what that duty was: 
gress? The noble Lords oj \ ind he would ask, could they consider it a 
had strongly ovyected t B med } duty to ct a meas recommended by 
to lament chiefly that tl Bill wld | the Cro idopted by an immense major 
exist—thouch they could t deny, 1 vy of the House of Commons, and su} 
the necessity for it did exist, or - | by the general voice of the country 
remedy, it would it b imme V Id 1 b their duty to sav at once th if 
ihe threatened danger. In a tu- | they uld not adopt the principle of the 
tional point of view, then, it di | to ( ure, or that they would not even 1 
him that it would be useless and hi hly | quii how far its provisions might be mo 
inexpedient for their | ‘ips to r dified, so as to make beneficial to th 
this measure, But suppose they ted | count in the estimation of those who 
the Bill, or (to use the mo ( is; were Op} sed to much of this Bill, but 
mode of disposing of it, wl Its « i not | principle of Reform itself? 
nents, on second tl uch had ad ; Was ( duty to rerect it, hen ¢ n 
succeeded in the motion, ‘ that it d| by its most determined opponents It was 
a second time that day six mon dia | adinitted, that it would be impossible to 
they think that,ere long, another B | y much longer the adoption of some 
taining the substan ind lead 1 - {1 iS of Reform? He had given this 
ciples of the present measure, would | subject much attention, and was impressed 
be passed by Parliament ? The s no] with the necessitv of now passing a mea- 
doubt that it would, but with this deduc-| sure of Reform, and with the advantag 
tion from the merit and advani | of the general provisions of this particular 
that it would not ve ft same tll mit, even if he had not so favourabl 
and satisfaction—that it would ne { n impression with respect to it, he should 
acitation, or arrest ft daneer of t I stil] ler it h duty to act ina 
effectually as it would do if it re- | ndly mannerto a ineasure so introduced, 
ceived their Lordshiy ion, | B | rec mended, and supported, and to giv 
if it now received the batt lit at least t benefit of a fair and impat 
Lordship id | ato | tial ex n. He would do that with 
avitation nd excite Ls i a to it whiecn tl irtesy of privat 
ford the relief which was required. But] life would requir Kven if he did no 

; p : 

all these graces and advantages \ Id | approve of much of it » would act wit! 
taken away by a tardy, and, ; it| civility to it. He wou!d not reject it at 
would appear to a large portion of the | once, but would so far attend to the wishes 
community, a reluctant concession. A | of th people whose voices had been raised 
noble friend of his who spoke on the 1to recommend it, that he would inquire 
first night of the Debate—with great sin | how far its principle might be improved 
cerity, as he always did, but on that | in the detail, and whether it might not be 
occasion not with his usual acuteness, or | possible to m ike it—to change it. if they 
with the fairness and candour for which | would—into a measure that would satisfy 
he was distinguished on other occasions— | the wishes of all parties. He would, there- 
suogested that this measw hould be fore, even if he were opposed to much of 
postponed for two years. But, in what he | th Bill, give his assent to the second 
did not consider a fair or candid tone, his | reading. This was all he now called upon 
noble friend added, that it would not suit | their Lordships to do. The vote to which 
Ministers to have it pass now, as they! they were about to come would pledge 
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them tonomore. They would afterwards | portunity, he was afraid that if he did not 
inquire how far the principle w 
admitted could be moditied so as to mak 1ot hj ive sufhi nt streneth to d SO ata 


e measure in accordance with the feel- | more advanced stave of the debate. They 
the measure it t 
ings of the majority of their Lordships. | had, however, gained one step in the dis- 


He could add many other considerations | cussion, by the speech of the noble Earl 
which suggested themselvesto him at that} who had just sat down Hitherto they 
moment, but, considering the long discus- | had been given to understand that t 


sion that had already taken place, and the question was not, whether it should be 


great attention with which he had been | Reform or no m, but whether tl 
heard, and for which he begged sincerely | Reform should be that particular plan 


to thank their Lordships, he would not | which this Bil ommended; but now 
now trespass further on their indulcene the noble Earl bh nvited them to conai- 
The Earl of Carnarvon said, that being | « whether it was the specific plan which 


extremely anxious to hear, if possible, all | ought t adopted, or whether it might 
the grounds and arguments which Govern- | not be n ined so as to meet the wishes 
ment could urge for the important change | of their Lordships as well as of the coun- 
now proposed—a change so extensive that, | v; In a word, whether they n ight not 
with the exception of two parts, it might | make it such a measure as would satisty 
be well called the formation of a new | th peopl Now, unless their Lor Iships 
Constitution—he did intend to wait until | were | “ED red to con to the conclusion 


all the members of Government in that | ~unless they we! prepared to leave the 





House had delivered their opinions, for | Bill nearly as they found it—would it not 
certainly up to that moment he had heard | : insult to the people in their present 
no statesman-like view taken of the ques- j excited state, to s to them, that then 
tion. He did not mean to sav, that the | Lor ips would admit the principl f 
speech of his noble friend at { 1¢ head of | the Bi l | th tirst mstance, but would 
the Government, in introducing this Ques- | afterw te) is to make ita totally 
tion to the House, was not replete wit I lif » Would it not be mo: 
his accustomed elo juence, and was not |f nd manly, and consistent, to say to 
distinguished for great talent and ability ; [the people at once, that the Bill was such 
but it did not embrace that Statesinman- | th ( l not avree to, than to hold 
like view of the case he had looked fo lout hopes to them which could not be 
it did not detail to the House, as he had | no f had stated, 
expected it would, the practical evils which | that their Lordships had a pert rizht to 
required so vast a change, and the practical | reject t reasure if they pleased; but 
benefits which might be expected from t] | | idded, t in doin’ so they would ste p 
Bill, and what would be the general 0; lou of t] mits ¢ t dutv assizned to 
ration of the whole measure. Never, in | 1 by the Co iti And why ? 
his experi nce, hada bill he 1 introduced IB cau ey nrst piace, t , Bill had 
to that House, of the practical effect of I been reco led by h laresty’s Mi 
which so little had been said. Why, i sters—by 1 ho h ver bef 
common turnpike-road bill their Lords! l upon ¢ C tion of R n. but 
might naturally expect to hear something | who, n t thev did , had a 
of the state of the road which it was pro I marvellon un nitv: bv ft S O at 
posed to improve—ol the necessity for its lall times heretofore were strong against 
repair, and of the advantage that might | each other on this subject, but now, after 
be derived from its improved condition. | three short months’ deliberation, they 
Not having heard any thing of this kind | were united upon it as one man 

with reference to this Bill—not having | ) unum 
heard any statement of the practical di ‘ Consentire omnes et ab uno sidere duc 

fects of the present system, and of the | He did not mean to impute any thing 


1 : , } 1 1 y, 
manner in which those defects were to be } wron to the members of the Government 


remedied by that which was proposed in | for agreeing now on points on which they 
its place, he was disposed to wait until all | bef differed. For some members of 
the members of his Majesty’s Government | the Government he entertained a sincere 


in that House had delivered their opinions ; | aftection—for all a high respect. All of 
but after the discussion had been so much i! them were, he believed, actuated by the 
protracted without affording him that op- | most patriotic motives in the discharge of 













































~~ 


he gave full credit for the purest motiy 

Of his noble friend (Earl Grey) at the 
head of the Government, he might say, 
that he had always | 
man not more distinguished by the splen- 


dor of his talents and abilities in public, 


Oke dl un 


than by the greatness of his virtues in 


private life; uniting in himself in both 


capacities, that manly candour, aud that 
great firmness, which insured him 1 
respect and admiration of all who knew 


him. He felt it but an act of justice to 


i 
1 
{ 


1e 


Say this, as he had bi 1 accused Ona 
forme! evening by his woble 


some bitterness, in objectine to the Go- 


vernment for mixing up with the question 
some cavils at points which could make no 
real difference at either side in t] lif 
He made the objection at the inoment, b 


1 1 l 


cause he felt that his noble triend was onl, 


grasping at a straw, tou if ora walking- 
stick. He veated, then, that for the 
members of Government, as individuals, 
he had the hizhest respect, but he dtttered 


from them on this question of Reform so 


much, that he could conve i 
words not persona offensive. his objec 
tion to then pial nd tot m rain 
which it was atte (| | 

that Hous md ft 

friend who last I< if lo) 


put the adoption o| Bill « tootine 
on which, certain! i Was 1 1 
to hear it urged. i | 
question of cout - pert en Gi Lit 
This House, his oble friend contended. 
would not, he was si , out of rezard to 


civility, reject a Bill woich had be 


commended by the ¢ loy — 
} . 
large majority of the House of Commo 


country. The Bill, he ud, Was Sauctioned 


‘ ] i \7 
by the Crown, and introduced by V1 
5 , a) ver 
jé stv s LIOvi ment. inis wast Yr two 
x Tes — | ‘ : t ry 
purases oO express | same thick. iis 


Majesty was, of course, advised by his Jii- 
nisters, and the act of the Crown was no 
more that of the King in this instance, than 
any other act of the Government in which 
the name of the King was used. There was 
no doubt that the recommendation from the 
Throne was entitled to theircalm and most 
serious deliberation. But werethey not giv- 


t clo] 


ing to the question before them that del 


beration? Were they not sitting there day 
after day, in order to consider the mea- 
sure with the most serious attention? B t 
his noble friend would have them go 


| of ereat excitement ; 
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bevond this, he would have them sanction 
the second reading; but for what? Was 


eht now definitively adopt 
he measure Yet if that were not likely 
to be the result of allowing the Bill to be 

ked 


be deceiving the country with false hopes, 


it that they m 


read a second time, would it not, he as 


to assent for a time to a plan which thei 
Lordships believed could not be adopted 
without producing the most serious evils, 
and even subverting the Constitution, and 
which they must, therefore, ultimatels 
reject? He was disposed to approach the 
iestion calmly, and without fear. He 


‘ + ] 1 
suid without fear, not that he thought the 


’ 
iiscussion Of the measure was unaccom 
a ee, RR ae, eee mee = 
inked Witn Ganger, DUC Decause tne oni 
Way which the danger could be met o1 
avoided was, by done their duty honestly 


but fearlessly. ‘That was the only safe 
course they could steer. 
people were in a state 
but that excitement, 


and the dangers arising trom it, would be 


fie was ready 


} i 
to admit timat the 


doubled and trebled by anv concessions 


made throueh fear. He would not say 


that his Majesty’s Ministers had used to 
their Lo ships the language of intimida- 
tion; uf, except their account of the 
tate of exeitement and irritation in which 
l ( was placed, | had not heard 
fvom them any one reason for the adoption 
‘ ri f tie reat { pi lal > t rat had 
ver been made at onee inthe constitution 
of a State: and ecrtainly, whether th 
wish was to intimidate others or to show 


that they themselves were afi uid, the only 
heard from them on this oecasion 
was the note of fear. But if the Govern- 


iment was afraid. then Lordships, he was 
\ not. If there was anv dang 

h vy W ul [ 1) cl I! doi | tte m et it a 
tl dai rex had been met 1a the reien of 
George 3rd, when Mr. Pitt, by his wise and 
statesman-like policy, gavi Lie directic 

» th rassine fre nzy of the ] ople. ii 
ipproa hed the discussion without any 


| ; at | os ee: 
ersonal fear, and he spoxe on this supject 


4 


without any feeling of personal interest; 
for there was not a borough in the United 
Kinedom ot which he could intuence the 
return. Ife had no imterest, therefore, 
in this question, beyond that which was 
possessed by every man anxious to uphold 


those ancient institutions under which the 


country had so long prospered. He might, 
perhaps, obtain influence under the nev 
; though he could acquire non 
under the old, but that could not make 


Svstelm, 
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him partial to any violent and sudden 
change, more particularly a change which 
would convert our monarchical form 
government to a democracy. He had no 
reason to suppose that the change p 
posed would be more permanent than 
many other changes their Lordships had 
witnessed. ‘Their Lordships had seen 
abundance of changes in the governments 
of Europe within a tew years. had 
had French republics by the score, they 
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) 
, 


c 
OI 


ro- 


" 
ney 
A the 


had Ligurian, Helvetian, Cisalpine, Trans 


alpine, and other re publi s of all sorts 
and denominations, the creations of thi 
day’s fancy, and the victims of the mor- 


f 
more care and more philosophy employed 
in the construction of 


row’s spleen. 


their constitution | 


§ Ox Tt. 6} 





‘ ] j.3 
ach Of those republics had | 


than had been devoted to the clumsy Bill | 


he held in his hand ; yet what had become | 


of them? They had all passed away, 
leaving behind only the bitter recollection 
and great misery of the people. With the 


experience which their Lordships had_ of 
these frequent changes o| overument mn 
other countries, and their re S WV 
they now prepared, at so snort LOtl 
at this unusual season, wher vv 


even chided by the petitions of the people 


for the delay that had already taken plac 


—were they, he asked, pr pared to adopt 
at once this most extensive chan rT he 
whole system of the Representation of the 
country @ But this was not the principal 
eround of his objection to the notion then 


before them. He objected to ti 


reading of the Bill, because he hi 


heard any one areument to. sh | 
this great change would be productive oft 
any practical advantage to th mtr 
Ministers indeed asked, could. th | 
any necessity for discussing such a q 
tion as this in the 19th century? Ot 


use, th was the introduction of 


7) 8 
were not to | 
or two 


he 19th 


measure of this kind if it 
discussed? But a year and a hali 
years ago at most, and far into t 

century, it S SO 
declared by members of the present Cabi 
net, that there was no necessity for Reform, | 
that the 


was well known, and wa 


question even was consi 
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excitement, it was well known, had been 
produced in this country from time to 
time by changes abroad. Any one who 


remembered the French Revolution as he 
xeiteim 


He 


and here 


} ii 
did, must recollect the 
duced in 
Whigs of that day 


, let ne 


e nt if pro- 
the 


would 


knew 
ne 


this country. 


Say yman charge him with any change 
of opinion; he never gave a vote in the 


Whig Opposition at dav; he supports d 


th ral measure, of Mr. Pitt’s govern 

} mel f ruptt ot the peace ol 
Am ! Lord G i mad a 

Operation wi \j rox, and |} th 

roined that rty ut be had never made 
common cause with them on the subject 
of Reform. Indeed, trom that time to the 
present, it had not been made the watch- 
word of a party, and w considered an 
open question, on which each man was 


to exercise his own judgment and 


Of Ol hi 


allowed 


form his own inlon i s own part 


ie alwavs thoneht, that Reform to be use- 
ful, ought to | ual, { when any 
C4 ot rr | ! MITRS ALOSE i 
diay ) 1) ed tor in 
wai I ceform Sal He 
S fol prepared to take that 
ndéden and oO! t leap which was pro 
posed in this B But it was asked by 
h Ss 7 he i ay O spo! last, and by 
he noble Man JUS ( Lansdown) who SpOk - 
st ht with much abilitv, what would 
ho nol Lords who opposed the Bill 
do, hat strum were they ready t 
ipply af this quackers Id not be 
found applicable? Bu were th 
Wile a th qu Mh y were hi 
tv’s Ministers, un i for the first 
( vis S ) ran t imen 
\ ardent | s new, 
id 3 | i rsu the F Iships to 
ulow t otion which they had 
ided, which had made them so 
( 1] to € " other. \\ ith no wreat 


noble Lords 
ey themselves 


eed upon the p! in they proposed, 


oF are nt the 


contended, that because t 


consisteney time 
were agi 
all 
greed 


tion, 


who opposed it must also be 
unds ot tl 
But whv call on the oj 


Bill for 


those 


por the mre tl INDNOSI- 
upon tl r} 1eilr Oppos! 


yonents ot 


much a dead letter that the people won | that any plan of Reform, when 
give themselves no trouble about it. The} the Ministers themselves would notoi 
vhole of the present excitement then on} could not inform the House of the practi 
the subject, had been the growth of the} cal etiect of their own p y— 'That, how 
last year anda half, which had been tf rth | ever, lik details of the plan itself 
in changes of government in different which were kept a profound secret till the 
parts of Europe. Revolution abroad had | Bill was laid before Parliament, was a 
produced agitation at home. The greatest | mystery that time only was to reyeal 
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the 
it was astounded 


When those details first burst 
ears of the public, 
Certainly, the present Administration was 
entitled to 
being’ the and least communi 
cative which the country had nb in 
modern times. ‘The details of th 


Bill were first so well concealed, that no 


upon 
I 


whatevel belonged 


] 


CiOsC 


pra se 


most 


ineform 


one even got a glimpse of em I 

were made known in Parliament Its 
practical efiects were still a hidden mys 
tery ; SO was the Budget. These two secrets 


| 


were so well kept, that no one out of the 
Cabinet knew of them, and no one in th 
Cabinet could understand tl And alt 
all this, it was gravely asked of 1 

Lords who opposed the Bill, whethe: \ 
had agreed upon any plan of Reform 


The noble Lords opposite, indulging in 
a { | 
taunts which became them of ali men the 


least, said, that each of the opponents of 


their Bill must be prepared with a new 
constitution at and 
only with anew constitution, but also with 


Now, with all 


an hour’s notice, not 


the same new constitution, 


deference to th noble Lords, this was 
demanding a little too much from his s 
of the House. He would put a familiar 
illustration to their Lordships, to showt 


absurdity of this demand. He w 


suppose that his noble friend opp 


should have occasion, as no doubt he might 
have, to engage a new cook, and that, 
having engaged him, he called his friends 
around him to dinner, in order tha \ 


might favour him with their opinions as t 
the merits of this 
that his friends, when 


opinions after dinner, should say, 


new artiste. Su 


, 
ealled 1 pon i 


have called upon us to declare 
opinions as to the state of 
feel ourselves bound t 


a little dish of colleze puddi th W 
not a singie dish on your ti t { 

. ” ; 
could eat: would they not t! e su 


prised to hear his noble 


them in this strain, ** You are discontente 

vith every dish from which you ha ten 
eo therefore into my kitchen, and cook m 
another dinner.” Would 1 not on 
hearing such a reply say, ‘‘ If you impose 
this duty on us, my Lord, give us posses 

ion of your kitchen—let us go into it with 


| 


our own nutmegs and our own spices, and 
if then we don’t provide you with a dinnet 
to your taste, 


then, complain of our want 


you may then, but not ti! 


fhe nobie Viscount the Se¢ 


invention /”’ 
tary of State for the Home Departinent, told 


{LORDS} 


} 


to | 
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that this 


| their Lordships measure was 
almost too large for one debate. So pet 
haps it might be: but if that were the cass 


it was strance that it bad never struck 
the noble Viscount that it was also too 
laree tor one Bill. Indeed, it was lare 
enough for a dozen bills; and some of iis 
clauses were, in point of importance, equal 
in themselves to as many bills. Indeed, 
one Of bis obj ctions to this Bill was, that 


it made a Constitution, and it was quite 
evident that no Constitution could be made 
Bill. In making that assertion, he 
ed it to be distinctly understood, that 


was no enemy to a Reform made wiselv, 


nperately, and gradually, resting on ex 
rie} nwertl latended hy 1S and 
perien » ana aetenaead DY reason and 
nalogy. He had been often asked t 


what extent he 
Tothat question he answered, that 
there was no point at which he would 
attempt to arrest human improvement ; 
but then he must be convinced that what 


would go in sucha Re 


form, 


was proposed to him as an improvement 


was really an improvement, and when 
that was done, he would give it his ready 


assent. Having alr idy assured 
(Karl Grey) that he 
ivs felt for him the strongest rezard and 
affection, | 
ions which fell from him on the first 
Deba Whether his nol le 


led to any ¢ x pressions which fell 


and willin 


his noble friend had 


» might address himself to some 


this te, 
on former occassions in favour of 
rradual and } 

his noble 


of 


aes Bee. WN ae aa 
rogressive meiorm, and 


friend included him in 


number the most ‘* diminutive 


| nibblers at bit-by-bit Reform,’ he knewnot. 


He had no pretensions to be considered a 
and, therefore, it would be no 


Statesman, 

matter of surprise to him if he were ranked 

imong the smail fry of Anti-reformers 

Mhis he could say, that there was no degree 
diminutiveness that his noble friend 

could attribute to him that would not, in 


n, exceed his dimensions; but 
in compassion to his insignificance, and in 
rae that ni 
lestion upon som thing like equal terms, 
uld prevail upon his noble friend to 
© 


his o INI ) 


( they ht discuss this great 


y 


itness, if he could do so 


without disparagement, for-a short time, 


’ 


and, excelling even the notorious conjurot 
at the Haymarket, let them endeavour to 
put, not only one man, but two into the 
space of a quart bottle. When there, we 


of Reform 


i 


Will argue this great 


question 

and the merits of the proposed change in 
‘ . J 

our Constitution. Here he could not pre 
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tend to raise his nerveless arm a conscientious opinion, that much 


‘2 y l ! } 
acknowledged power. He could notaffect |‘ good would result from the adoption of 


to compete with his noble friend in this |‘ the salutary principle of Reform,gradually 
place in eloquence or in argument. ‘To | ‘ applicd to the correction « f those existing 
equal him he must, in fact, be the same, | § abuse s, to which the progress of time must 
since “none but himseifean be his parallel;” |‘ have unavoidably given birth; taking 
but he should atleast have a better chan ; ( Cal { igen measures of hh 
if, for a bri I 3} ice, his nobk friend WoOUuId | * FOr t ‘ pursued should be i! irked ¢ 
consent to reduce himself to his insignifi- |‘ by the Constitution itself, and in no cas 
cant dimensions, and it the y proceeded t ‘exceed its wholesome limits.’ It 
moot the point on the footn Y’ OnLY OF TWO! } wed trom this ext {, that when bh 
of the ee lebrated sages of Lilliput Never- I bh iniend exertec th ] vers of b 
theless, when speaking of the high talent loquen O ommend what he co 
of his noble friend, he could not but re-. sidered a judicious Reform. h dvised 
collect with pride the elorious cons! ition | their Lordsuips to proceed eradu ily, Ste] 
of genius and eloquence with which his , by-step: ul vy, when bis noble friend 
noble friend and he were contempors th) if prop tO e} I | powers Of 
in another House of Parliament—a con- (1 ule, h hed to mm any plan of 
stellation exceeded in number and lustre at | Reform that was to be a complished bit 


no period of the history of any country by-bit. But he was sure that the Houss 


of the civilized world. There was a Fox, | would agree with him that a step-by-ste; 
a Pitt, a Wyndham, and a Burke; and he | Reform, and a bit-by-bit Reform, thoug 





well recollected, that even in their davs | they might be ditherent in metaplh r, Wel 
the noble Earl was always reckoned mighty | the same in substance. Again in thesame 
among the mightiest. He had recently | s h, his noble friend sard—* I am ready 
had the food fortune to | rht upon One OF ,*t | ul my determination to abide | 
the most eloquent speeches wh he had. *t sentiment have before expressed, 
ever read, made in defence of a bit-bv-bit }‘ and that lam now. as Iw formerly 
Reform, not by Charles Grey, but by Earl |‘ the advocate of a temperate, eradua 
Grey, on the 13th of June, L810, when he | * lic correction of those defeets which 
brought forward a motion in that H ( { as introaguced, and ot those abuse 
on the state of the nation. His ne ‘in tl tit i of the other House ot 
friend, after stating to the House that the  ‘ Parliament, which give most scandal to 
question of Reform had long engaged his ;* the public, at th me time that they 
most serious contemplation, pro d to ‘furnish designing men with a pretext foi 
observe, that after a lapse of twenty vears, |‘ inflaming the minds of the multitude only 


he was not inclined to look upon it in all ‘to mislead them trom their true interest 


respects precisciy m the same light as | * fosuch asvste l am a decided friend 
had done at an early period of his tite,‘ wherever it shalt be brought forward, 
when he pursued His Opinions wita all that ‘trom me t Shall eive an anxious and 


] 


eager bh pe and Ssanvuimne exp ctation whic * sin upport. But as - never hav , 50 


were so natural to the ardour of vouth. »‘ | never will, rest my ideas on salut 


His noble friend then said— Thoueh lam ‘ Keform on the grounds of th tie pel 
‘ disposed soberly and cautiously to tl * tect Hie (the Lari of Carnarvor 
‘mate the principles of the Constitution iad not yet doue with this subject. Hig 
‘though, pe rhaps, I do not see in the sani was tl authority which he had 

. high col uring the extent oi the € 1 ready quoted in favout of his svst n of 
‘sought to be redressed, and am more ; bit-by-bit Reform, he had to quot ‘ 
‘doubtful as to the streneth and ceriamts ul higher authority to the same effect. 
‘of the remedy recommended to be ap- It was no disparagement to t noble Earl 
‘ plied ;’ would to God that his noble friend ( tate, that the author y to which 


had still entertained some doubts asto the >was then ing to refer, was higher au 


certainty of the remedy which he was now | thority, because, in the first place, it was 


going to apply to the disease of the Re; bis own in the maturity of his ¢« Xperience, 
sentation! But his noble friend proceeded nd th perfection of his talents, and next 
—‘still, after as serious and dispassionate 

“a consideration as | can give, to what | P-TTansatd’s Pack, Mabates: wok 


‘believe the most important question tial | 560. 
‘ 


ftp? 


can employ vour Lordships’ attention, it t [bid. p. 56 
\ t 
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that authority was the united authority of 
the noble Earl himself, and of his political 
preceptor, Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox, it was 
well known, had said, that sudden changes 
could not be beneficial to a State; but 
that gradual changes might be admitted, 
and that it was expedient to admit them 
when they could be adopt a with satety. 


fLORDS} 





His noble friend, in alluding to this dictum | 


of Mr. 


speech -* [f, in the politi al creed 


Fox, had observed in th san 


: Fox, there was one article which | held 
‘more stedfastly than another, it was, that 
‘while a system was practically good h 
Cw | ees | : ce a 

would always abstain from mending it by 


theories. And never, my Lords,’ con 
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same speech, his noble friend said—‘ To 
‘those principles of practical Reform, so 
‘wisely enforced by that great Statesman, 
‘J am determined to adhere ; and the ac 
‘quiescence of your Lordships it is my 
‘duty also to solicit, again repeating that 
‘the remedy [ seek shall be limited by the 
‘existing defects, shall be marked by th: 
‘Constitution itself, and not launch out 
‘into any extravagance of theory, which 
mav recommend,” 


 CYVER 


appe arances 
| adhered to hj 


f <a 
ww if his noble friend 


| former principles of pr ictical Reform, we 


i; nopie 


tinued his noble friend, ‘ can I forzet his | 


‘ powerful observations, when in his placein 
* Parliament he stated his conviction of the 


‘absolute impossibilty of providing for al 


* the variety of human ev nts, by any pre- 
he, I 


number of the wisest, 


vious speculative plans: for, said 
think that if a 


ablest, and most virtuous men that ever 


- 


‘adorned and improved human life, wei 
collected 

‘table to devise a pror 
‘a State, it 1 
‘withstanding ail thei ability 
‘they would not succeed in adapting a 
‘system to the pur l | 
‘must necessarily leave it to be fitted by 


I 
tocvethe! nd seated roune 


IS Hiv persuasion, that not 


pur] oses” req 


- 


great alterations in the practice, and many 
‘ deviations design.’ 
Beautiful as this passa 

coon with it. ['* Hear, hear,” and “ read 
on.’ | If noble Lords wished it, he had 
no objection toread on. HF 


from the original 


was, he would not 


"| 
nis Opin- 


on that occasion further said 
‘ionhe was wont to illustrate bythe famili 
‘but apt example of building a house 
‘which, notwithstanding all the study and 
‘consideration previously bestowed upon 
‘the plan, was never yet known to supply 
‘every want or to provide all the accom- 
‘ modations which, in the subsequent occu- 
‘ pation of it, were found to be necessary. 
‘ Nay, he used to remark, that however fin 
‘to look at a regular paper plan might be, 


‘ ~ Fires , 1: | 
no house was so commodious ant SO 


‘habitable as 
‘ time to time, plece-mi¢ al. 
‘recular design.”* 
this time 


one which was built from 


ind without any 


forward the 


; noble friend 


must have 


a step-by-step Reform, a pie 
meal Reform: nay, howevet 

| friend = disliked it, a 
Reform. He did not call upon his noble 
friend to adhere to those opinions at this 
crisis; he only quoted them in order that 
he might stand justified in the eyes of his 
noble friend, if he could not 
dezree of intellectual 


much his 
bit-by-bit 


receive the 
same licht which 
had brightened the 
friend, and which enabled him to discovei 
the folly and absurdity of his former dox 

trin S. j ‘Lhe noble Lord who had pre ceded 


him had said, that their Lordships ought 


vision of his noble 


to <o into Committee upon this Bill, unte 


they wished it to be understood that in vot 


oalnst the second reading they were 





inl 
deciding the question of Reform or no Re 
form Butthe present was not a resolution 


recognizing the necessity of Reform, it was 

aspecific plan of Reform, and he begged 

to remind the noble Lords opposite, that 

though they had not said they would 

adinit of noamendment in the Committee, 
said that 

form as efticient that did not 


] 


1 } ' 
they had they should not look 


upon any re 


contain all the principles of this Bill 
, } what DR eer : 
Unless, then, their Lordships were prepared 
pre] 
< sige oe toil spinae 
t liter all the hepresentation otf the 


country at one fell swoon, thev ought not 


= 1 
to consent to the second reading, and it 
a 
{ 


Hi hoped, that from | 


noble Earl would | 


time as well asa 
vublic delusion to go into a Committee on 
his Bill. By agreeing to so intoa Com 

mittee, they might, from the exultation of 
the moment, produce illuminations and 
bonfires in every town and village in the 
‘country; but then, when in the Commit- 
tee they had pulled the Bill to pieces, 
deprived it of all its noxious enactments 


would only be a waste of 


I 
t 


and 


the disappointment of the people would 


cease to nibble at his (the Earl of Carn ir | be proportionably great, and there would 
, 1 el 1 | ° ° ® ° 
von’s) bit-by-bit Reform, and would be] be no limits to their indignation—no end 
a } 


content with his own meal. 


* Hansard’s Parl. Debates, vol. xvii, p. 562. 


(vain, in the | 
| 


to the charges against their Lordships for 





* Ibid. 
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having broken 
solemnly made 


second Reading— {Oc 


promises they had 
He did not wish 


the 
them. 


to seem to make them any promise ; but, 
he assured their Lords hips, that i he 
thought there was any one class of his 
fellow-subjects—most of all the poorest 


class of his feilow-subjects—who had b 
taught that they should 
benefit from this Bill, and 

that opinion, he woul if he 
did think they were deluded in that 
He did not speak in that manner 


derive 
who believed 
| suf pport it, 
not 


opinion, 


of the noble Earl, for he was fully COLi- 
vinced of his sincerity; but he believed 
that there were those in every part of th 


ted this measure, at 
people in expositio 


country who supp 
who addressed the 


this measure, and who assisted in support- 
ine the delusion. He said, thatif he did not 
believe this measure would involve the peop! 

in great difficulties and distress, such as 


have now reduced almost to starvation th 
emancipate d p ople of P uisand Brt Is 
if he did not believe this, but thought 
that it could be a benefit to them, th 
was no sacrifice he would not mak 


Id not run, 


, to gratily 


y risk he wou 
the extent of the f ; 
them. He had been told by th, ble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, that if he 
(the Earl of ¢ had been 
quainted with the secrets of Ministers, 
would have ained the same 
ments of approbation for this Bill) which 


hardly any 1 even to 


two s hedulk 
Aho 
varnarvon ) ac 


he 


entert sentl- 


they entertained. What he wished to 
know was this—did that noble Lord—did 
any noble Lord—did the House in gene 


ral know any thine at pres nt of the plans 

the Ministry? Had the Ministry dis 
closed their or had they still some 
great mystery to be develop (| b 
ject on the last night of Debate ? 
When he saw a Bill introduced which al 
tered the right of suffrage in almost every 
town in the country, he felt himsclf im- 
per itively called upon to their 
Lords ships to get loc: al information r spect- 
ae! ray 


to kk 


ol 
secret, 
On th ssu 


the 


ad Ise 


e TE 
ing every town for which 


they were 


munty 


eoing late, to ascei 


the condition of the conatitw nt bod in 
each ysl bee pees and districts 
to consider whether the mode of arranging 


that constituent body which was proposed 
in this Bill was such as was best suited to 
the interests of each particular place, and 
to delay proceeding till they had obtained 
that information. If the Ministers had 


condescended to lay their views before him, 
and to ask his opinion, 


VOl 


he should have 
Third 
Series 


. VITL. {28°} 


wy 


T. 6} 
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told them that this was a 


the consid 


great question, 
ration of which should be ap- 
proache d without delay: > but that, as they 
should ¢ the 
question—a « ited as if 
r ind pe ril—so 


lose no time in considerin 


S ( OM pPrtes 


uestion a 
and full of dane 


hould lose 


was ore af 
they 

ation, 
ct 


vetting inform- 
practical local information, 
1o 


no time in 
with re- 
oreat towns and 


sentative 


S| everv one of thos: 
, the principle 


which thi y propose dtoe es mee, and so to 


counties repre 


arranee the constituent bodyas to promote 
in th itest degree the public interests. 
This was the advice he should have given 
to them. Above all, he would say ‘Vou 
should consider it without delay, but aet 
not with haste, for to act with haste is 
rashness.” Ife should think that Reform, 


aegis 
in the feverish state of excit ment in which 


the revolutions around them had involved 
the country could not be consideredwith that 
calmness which was necessary. Heshould 
therefore say to them—before you act, 
motos praestat com] ere fluctt 
Ife did not know whether they would 
have attended to him—pcerhaps not—their 
old habits, a spurt of restlessness, micht 
have induced them to be deaf to his sug- 
gestions; that spirit might have directed 
them, as indeed it seemed to have done, 
to ride the whirlwind,” and be directed 
by “the storm.” The noble Karl and 


colleacues seemed in truth to have adopt 
ed this course— 
TA 


mque vocant. 5 ”’ 
} ] 


} they ¢ called the did not 
sider that they could not send 


. ' 
‘Eurumad se phyr 


storm, 


ha k to itS cavern agaln, nol did they 
] ct, that ehcee thre V wanted a breeze 
they might a hurricane, and that when 


they hi id fat il evoked the hurricane, and 
rfully howl Sia oul 
loneer them, 
CIT 
was their 
did not 


I) id e the te mM pe St feat 
would 


Was 


Las 
UUCY 


not 
the creature 
W he u he 


ir contriy 


ears, it 


thoueh it 


Owl 
contrivances. said } 
and the 
mex that it 
any evil mischievous 
they we 
ected with all 


It mich 


t 
he 
contrivance 
design, but 
re rash and improvident men, 
the blindnes 
tbe said, that it was presumptuous 


creature mce, 
from 
that 
and 


s of enthusiasts 


in was then 


or 


in him to arraign in this manner men of 
their great and commanding talents. He 
admitted that they were men of the 


greatest talents—they had talents enough 
W ould to God 
common sense 


to overturn any country. 
that they had one grain of 


and common calmness—common integrity 


E 
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he did not 
not—and then they would have all that 
was necessary to save their country. The 
only he pe of the country rested upon the 


tirmness of the ir Lordships —and that h ype 


mean to savy that 


} 


was, that their Lord 
that breathing time which it required, and 
to the Ministers, who had no tempe left, 
that temper, which ld lead them t 
solemnly the situation in 


3 : : 
they stood, and the d: 


ships would 


vould 
ae 

considel 

termination not 


more desperate 
i 


render it for themselves, 
more dangerous for the people. If then 
Lordships should reject this measur 
because, thouch it was not bad in parts 
its whole was of such an obscure and 
complicated nature, that its p rplext 
could not be unravelled without exciting 
great disappointment in the country, and i 


the Ministry would then bring forward a 


plan of Reform less sweeping inits nature, | 


and more temperate, gradual, and judici- 
ous, he would not be found in the ranks of 


her ities 
their opponents. Ministers might ¢ 
upon it that if, inst ad of iid il 
vapouring ech bout stan Ol 


i 
falling by this Bil 
would apply their energies to t! 

and more judicious 


of a more cautious 


measure, they would be infinitely more 


: 4 yt") ] ' 
certain of success. phe ne ble Mar jiuis, 
who addressed the House at such leneth 
the night before, had amused the Hou 


very much by his very elog 
tertainine speech, and yé 
that knowing the great talen 
information of the noble Marquis, the 
noble Marquis had much disappointed his 
expectations. He had been waiting fo 
time in ex 

explanation of the reasons why they 


some pectation of hearing at 
1 


to destroy the Constitution of their ances- 


He had expected 
ived that exp 
“ees 
Marg 


tors at a single blow. 
that he 


nation from his friend, the 


shy uld have rect 
nol if 


but no, his noble friend, instead of 
touching on that subiect. proceeded to ay 


examination of the speech of his nobl 


friend near him (Lord Harrowby iid 
after commencing his observations by a 
threat that he would refute all his are: 


ments, concluded without refutine one of 
1 1? 1] o.* 1 4 4] 

them. His noble friend had told thei 
Lordships, that his Majesty’s Ministers | 


oor. 
been bold enouch to put to sea 
: 


lie ] » . ] ‘ 
ne Gangers and perils with wi 


voyave was thre itened: and he really 


. } ra | 1 
helieved that the noble Marcauis hall 
seas over, wren W poo frichtened 


fLORDS} 


they had } 








Bill. or England —_ 


mariners had only dropped down as fai 


St. Helen’s. ‘The noble Marquis had pre 
posed to set sail in that frail, fatal, Ad 


niralty ba e, ** built in the ecl pse, and 
rl do with eurses dark,” which ha 
been unfortunately capsized in its fi: 
Litse Po put to sea, d to en! 
Cine Ad } ist jon, Wii it if 
pes ind = fears n board of that per 
idl \ 1, was, indeed, a 1 
e part of Min rs. Insp: 
i} ent 3 of their friends, and all tl 
} us rhit sot th \ ic dw | 
| brant t saul 1 then turol 
ve ee, determined to cling to that vess 
till s} 1 He beheved that th ld 
( } to her, according to thei l 
luration, yes; they would ec! c t 
her, but not as the roval standard, which 


made ber the envy and admiration of all 


beholders ; 


they would change to 
not as the rudde Fe which had conducted 
batiles through thi 


her victorious i many 


! } ] : re ‘ 
roken lines of hostile Heets, and which 
| as 1] , . ry 1} {" 44 ra | 

I isteered lier repeateasy im satety roueh 

Vinds and storn sinto the harbour of s 

{ V uld cling to h r like barn | 

: : ’ ' Per 

y t dat 


} } , 
rered | hind the breeze, thouch she had 
} yl ] . } , j 
formeriy been aecustomea to run | ( 
] VV } } ] » 4 

the storm, Yes, they would cling 


until she sank in depths unfat 


never to rise-—never to Hoat again. 


if such should be her destiny, whilst she 


had on board all the prosperity of hei 


yuntry, would a spectator looking from 
i} s| O) Ol} he shatt red timb iss nk I 
in the troubled elements, which hei Cl 
had created, not be forgiven for wishing that 
sh ; had been placed unde raimore cautious 


till the storm w 


moorings at 


captain, and kept in 
passed, safe at | 


t. Hielens 


er ancient 


, still bearine aloft in spl ndor 


the roval standard. He would not enter 
intO the numerous ol 


d} ctions which had 
} 1 2 3 ..2 2 S. 
made by his noble friend near him 
inswered 


vet remained un 


| ! 
| ut t} ere was one OD] ction wht h seeniet 


1 | } ] 1} 4 

to him so forerble, that he could not avoid 

referring to it. Phe basis of p pulation 

had been opt das the eriterion, both for 
’ ‘ r 1 } } 

acistranchising and eniranebising borough 

" ar 0 ions 

Vow the Dasis of population was no inere 


pypY 


basis of the British Cons 


qient in the 

tion, If Ministers had appealed to pro 
perty, or to taxation, as a criterion ofp 

erty they would have appealed to a 


| 


wrinciple on which the safety of the 
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country might perhaps have rested. But] ment, and, « jnently t! practical 
the principle of population, taken as a| res) ynsibility, wer ‘ured. It w 

basis of a system of tepresentation, must, | howe by that alone tl] tl bert 
as a matter of course, lead to revolution. | of the country were secured. ‘The libert 

It w the basis on which the enemies of | of th | pi had, at all tin und in al 
the Monarchy and the Peerage re sted all | count ics, | n endai ¥ red by men of 
thei pes of dest hoth, by opposing n n and ability well o 
numbers to property. Tle lamented « isin off It generally h p 
( S1V¢ that M { had ad 1 t] +} country ty 1 of 

| SIS | lc tl it thes | 1 id th - | \ ha cll ri I 1 I ) 
selves to t nirit of discord l- | the of Comm Thus the tle, 
ine to t usual termination of u hic ther countri micht | dl 
eendary tales, that sp it was to be their] lated th land wit! blood, was f 

tool and instrument for a session—a | bloodiessly in the arena of that Tous 
they were to be his staves for ever. With] and the contest became a mere war of 
regard to the nomination borouch he | Inst i of sword nc ¢ reument 
would frankly avow, that he was no friend | and 1 n instead of muskets and ¢ in 

to that systen : and if any pla could I hyis provi ion for the admission into the 
devised, by which the three ord ie | I visiatul of the person to whom he 
State could be pe rpetuated in safety without ulluded, existed in our Constitution less 


them, he, for one, should be elad to vet 


3 “4 
| 


rid ot the m. Wh it, he WEeVcr, hy objected la h ippy ¢ h nce. Whi nanam yitious m in 


to was, that Ministers propose l to s | ! \ 1. of the Tou of Cor 
iway all { rae i { 3 Ol 1e | ) ! 5 not i | nou what ! 
Country t nce, wit I vib ( i Ss miecl | to OV thre w th 
and qe. li meas ( pi po in tl a Li | i I own dis} \ Sice { 
st | he bilit ot had existed \ | 1 ‘Por | 
( ild not ( ead unless i | ted ! i tamu tl | V1 oO} 
( rtain me hs oj t] l { li | r i < d, by SO Ing, ft V had 
either House of Parliament It micht | In itained the real liberties of the people. 
said, that the right of impeachment Li If tl of this svstem could be got 
Bis i - 
still exist. Impeach nt neve uld >; rid o by the substiti n of a_ bette 
applied to an ambitious Minister in the | system, he would give his support to th 
plenitude of his power ; but could only be work. He would, however, resist tl 
used as an instrument of vengeance against | Bill, because it went a great deal too far, 
the fallen. Had any of their Lordships | and because he thought, that it was not 
read, in the history of any time or country, | bey the province of the House of Lords 
thatan mbitious and ble Mi ister, < G } {to sscnt from tne House ol Comm Ms, 


a USUTpIN? Pp wer in the state which \ Ss; and co re ta measure whl h Ministers 


inconsistent with the liberties of his fellow- | had proposed, and the peo rl app oved of. 


+ 


+ . , \ ] + + | ] — +] ’ 
subjects, waseverarrested in hiscareerbythe | Indeed, he thought that it was the pecu 


fear of death, not to occur in the progress | l!ar province of the House of Lords to 
of his acts, but to arrive by the low and | resist precip tate |e oislation. He did not 
doubtful process of subsequent impeach- | wish that their Lordships should have and 
ment? At the same time, it was impossible | practise the power of permanently opposing 


nT 
vi 


the wishes and feelings of the country; 
but he th ucht, that time should be 


for the most able inister and most ill- 


intentioned man the country ever saw, to 


do much injury to the country, or mate- | allowed for consideration—that the peopl 


rially to trespass on the rights of the peo- | should not be hurried from one general 
ple, if he were subject to be daily ques- | election to another—that they should not 
tioned in Parliament. The noble Earl} be tampered with by the delusions (not 
said, that Ministers who possessed the | put forth by Minist rs, because he believed 


contidence of the countrv, would be sure | them to be honest) which were practised 
i 


to obtain seats in the House of Commons, }| at every general election. A ceneral elec- 
by means of the elastic power of the Con- | tion was always a period of unusual ex- 


Fut a eta ae ' 
stitution. The noble Karl, however, ab- | citement. He would appeal from Philip 
| 
rogvated this elastic power by the Bill. It} drunk to 1 hilip sober. He would wish 


was by the HOM nation boroughs alone | eC | ople to have an opportunity Ol 
that the presence oi Mint ters in Parlia | calmly con idering, not whether thes dé 


E 2 
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Reform (that, he believed, 
the sober-minded portion of the 


was all 


ed 


which 


sery 


nation wished for), but whether they 
would have all the enactments of the Bill 
involving a change, which put at th 
hazard of a single cast of the die the very 
existence of the Constitution. It was in 
order to aftord the pe een time for consi- 
deration, and, if he might be allowed to 
say so, to give the Ministers themselves 


yortunity of cool reflection, if the; 
avail themselves of it, that he im- 
»*T1 


4] 
ss not to pass the ie 


an op} 
would 
plored then Lordshiy : 
Upon the vig.a of nomination boroughs 
he would take the liberty of ‘ting the 


directing 
attention of their Lordships to an obser- 


vation which was made by one of th 
French Ministers previous to the late dis- 
asters in that country. M. Martignac 
being asked whether he thought th 
French charter could be much longe) 
maintained, replied, ‘* How can you ask 


that question ;- how is it possible for 

to contrive any thing to stand in the plo: 
of your close ‘boroughs? and without that 
being done, it is not possible to carry on 
the Government.” Before ir Lord- 
ships came to a vote, he would ask 


whether the history of the orld afforded 


the 


‘LORDS} 


| 
| 
| 


| enjoyed real practical liberty. 





104 
The people 


were free, and the best proof of that was 
to be found in the impartial administration 
Did any man, who was to be 


Bill for England— 


of justice. 


tried by a Jury, now regard what the wish 
or opinion of the King might be? Such, 
however, was not the character of our 


legzal tribunals when a Jefleries sat on the 
Bench. NJ they had acquired it 


fy ft only 


| since the much abused system of anom: ily 





Ra sulted 


any evidence to prove, that a Constitution 
composed of King, Lords, and Commons, 
the one voting on its prerogative, thi 
other on their privileges, and the third on 
their constitutional rights, derived from | 
popular election, could or did co-exist 2 | 
Did they ever do so in this country? He 
thought not. If we looked back to ow 
old history, it would be found, that ther 


was a pr rpetual collision between. thie 
powers. At time, when a vigor 
King reigned, he possessed almost ab 


one 


whe na we ak 


Was 


power—at another period, 
King occupied the throne, he im- 
prisoned and murdered. Sometimes th 
Aristocracy were the masters of the country, 
and individuals of noble thr 
setters up and pullers down of kings. ‘To 
advance a little further into the examina- 
tion of our own history, the House 
of Commons obtained greater power, we 
found the Monarchy destroyed and Pe 

aside. Up to the time of the 


pa 
familles were 


when 


age set 


Revolution, which used to be called the 
glorious Revolution, and differed very 
much from the revolutions which were 


now frequently occurring around us, there 
was a constant struggle between preroga- 
tive and privilege. Since that period the 


collision had ceased, and the people had | 





i the 


had been established. The supporters of 
the Bill said, that the existing system 
might be made more perfect. If they 
could improve it, he would say “ in God’s 


name do so;” ‘one not by adopting a 
plan which appeared specious enough at 
first blush of the question, but which, 
if it should fail, would ruin the country fo: 
ever. If their Lordships should adopt 
only such parts of the plan at first as 
d sa it in their 


appeare fe, they would have 
power to proceed further: in legislation 
it was easy to proceed, but difficult to 
turn back 
— * facilis descensus Averni 

Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque ¢ vad re ad 

auras, 
Hoe opus, hic labor est.” 
With respect to giving the large manu 
facturing towns, such as Leeds, Man- 


and Birmingham, a 
he was willing 


Glasgow, 
Representation, 


chester, 
share in tl 


ae | 
considera 


+ 


to take that point into serious 
tion. As an evidence of his sincerity in 
thi s respect he would state, that he had 


imself witnessed the inconvenience which 


from those places being without 


Repre sentatives. He knew, however, that, 
indirectly, and practically, these large 
towns enjoyed Representation under the 


The 


we sith. 


existing progress aiieitaccs 
had in the great ny 
ind immense population employed in then 
compared with similar in pied 
countries, must satisfy their Lordships that 
ts had never been neglected in 
the present House of Commons. The 
most theoretical Reformer had never con- 
tended, that the manufacturing towns re- 
quired Representatives because their in- 
terests were neglected. His quarrel with 
the Bill was, not because they enfranchised 
these places, but because it disfranchised 
all their wealthy inhabitants. How did it 
do this? In the first place, the indirect 
avenues to Representation were closed 
vainst them. It would be said, 
that they would obtain direct Represent- 


system. 
made 
places 


their interes 


however, 
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ation. But were the supporters of the Bill 
certain that the three shilling and tenpenny 
weekly constituency was caleulated to 
afford. prote ‘tion to the capital of the creat 
towns ? were the ye nfranchising the wealth 
or the pov rty of these places 4 Let th 

supporters of the Bill consider whethe: 





they would not disfranchise and ne arly Wn 
nihilate the wealt] and intellizence of 
those towns ?—whether they would not 
vive power, not to the frame-makers, but 
to the frame-breakers ? they 
vould not establish s ol 
sedition and violence, Id compel 
vealth, capital, and talent, to disappe 
from their present abodes? [t was not in 
the pow r of legislation tO Ux capit il to 
any particular place. He might apply to 
capital, the lines which the poet had 


penned upon a more agreeable 


ical subject. Capital 
—*‘* free as =~ at sight of human 
Spre: ids its light wings and in a moment fli 


These were his reasons for hesitating to 
rive power into the hands of those who 
would expel or destroy the capital from 
which alone they derived their sul t 

and leave themselves in a state of pertect 


destitution. The noble E wi oppos ( toe 


Earl of Radnor) said, that the Bill would 
be a final measure—that tl Radicals 
wished for nothing beyond it. Where the 
noble Earl had looked for the facts upx 
which he founded this opinion he knew 
not; nor did he know whom the nob! 
Earl denominated Radicals Had tl 
noble Earl read (he thought he might) t! 
address of William Cobbett, to the elect 
oral body which the Bill proposed t 
eate in Manchester’? That most abl 
writer (for a most able writer he was f 
his own purposes) was not likely 1 d 
dress to those whom he expeeted to be- 


come his constituent body, pledges and 
opinions which he knew would give them 
offence, and prevent one from voti 

for him. Could the languave of Revolu 
tion be more strongly expressed than it 
was in that address? Noble Lords sai \ 
that when the Bill should be passed, tli 
would oppose the Vote by Ballot. He 
could they do so? A man, who | 
had been brought forward by the Bill, 
and was to be one of its future supporters | 
in the House of Commons—whose powers 
of eloquence all who knew must admire 
—had addressed his opinions to the new 
constituent body at Leeds, and pledged 
himself, in opposition to all the pledges of 


any 


WwW 
rising 
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the Governme nt which he support d,v h 
perhaps would not avow his opinior to 

upport the Vote by B illot. \ membet 
of t Administration, and the leader of 


the House of Commons, a clared hi 


self an admirer of the Vi ly Balle 
Let not Ministers supp that they had 
by their wonderful contrivance lea ed at 
onee beyond al the expectati 5s of tl 
Ret mers, and left the Question of t) 
Vote by Ballot so far behind that it could 
never overtake them. Letthem look towhat 


nd they would 
aistruste d 
that 
1, fon 


OSS@ESS 


: around them, 

nd CelVve | 
further concessi 
they did 
Intentions into effect. The 
and-te np 1 102. vote 
th n of pe 


their b ine conden 


1icel not 


] 
well 


, 
t 
I 
to carry t 


three nny ant rs. were 
a . e } 4 a ¢ } 
precisely cescriptl rson Who 


from sed In popul Us 
I 


places, and from their being employee 
in manufacturing towns in similar oecu- 
pations, were most liable to | Impro 
pel exeited, They were pe rsons ( 
vh tator and itinerant orators 
were most likely to exercise an Improper 
i Above all, they were persons 
vho had late ly f yrmed themse lve . in oO 
Polit il Unions and Associations the 
very ¢ 1st nee ot which, for any lenecth of 
time, he believed to be inconsistent with 
tia istence of any @oV\ iment hatever 
Phese sociations had their origin in the 
poi ! | Jacobinical clubs of F un it the 
) d of the Revolution in that count : 
whose blighting influence nipped in tl 

| the hopes of liberty, and prevented 
th m fi ble ssomul BBs ring L pr rie | ( 
n ( than forty years. Of the danee 
f the issociations theit Lordships could 

rtain no doubt, when they saw the state 
to \ h i nee was at the Pp. sent mo 
ment redau d by even | s of | 
former ciubs, When the it boon of 


l tothe Catholics 


opinio 


nel : +] ~ 
Lordships, that if was necessary to put 


as grante 


thea wn . 


tt unanimous 


down such associations in Ireland, but ‘ 
it was proposed to Ty to the rreat tow! 
| amass of constituency which d thi 


h ands ot 
take Nn 


them into the 


no steps were aown, 


nisters did not even propose to withhold 


the electiv« > from « 


very man who 
might be a member of these associations, 
or had continued one for a certain time. 


id to 
vat which 


1 ? 
d would le 


ho i 
I 


The measure now propose 
a Republic more dreadful than t 
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the | epeal of the U 


the dismemberment 


soon bec oime the pr 


Power. Never, whilt 
ii Opposition, 


il 
a measure $O pregna 





small Republics, w! 


beeged to call the at 


} 


il 


ol 


1 


Vit 


h 


Bat 


] 
tl 


h 
IC 
eS i 


would he give 


ary heferm— s | 
if had been established in France. ‘That, 
} sF 

was one and indivi bite 


Carrying of the 


1c ¢€ 


> } } 


’ 
| i 
bDiil WO 


on with Trel 
mpire. ‘Tl 
ee cachnnes Lt i 

rreat State would bedividedintotwo s 


Oilit reat 


ad a voice Ol 


nt with 1 


tention « 





his consent 


- ] 
HNschiecl, 


the i Li 


ships to what was called the liberal ] 
in other countries, id woul c h 
it waS a warora peace party 4 Tl 101 
Earl micluded = abi uly, avi t! 
though he had int a t idd 5 
further observations to their Lords 
found that his streneth was exhaust 
and must therefore sit down 

Lord Plunketé said, that he was induc 
to obtrude himself on the attention of 1 
Hou e, with the vie w of att mp ing ‘ 
to the vi ry able and powe il spee h 
the noble Earl who had just a 
the House. He should in H 
differ from the course taken by t 
Earl, for he would attempt to argue t 
principle of the Bill. With every 
for tiie noble fiarl, aud ] ng ith 
tribute of admiration to the talent 
he had displayed, he must a t. 
ore he sat down, the House \ 
able to judge whether h is justifi 
naking th ertion, that he | i 
pring ple of the Bill untouc Pam | 
Marl said, that he had rel tantly ti 
into a discussion in which | WV 
to those for whom he profess 
esteem and reg urd. T] t 
also stated, that he ( 
arguments in favour of t Bill 
tron desire to | nvineced by 
i! d Zt be rt cta 
Ol the n i I wh h is ) 
believe, and did believe, he should | 
upp sed, from the t ol verily 
the strain of sarcasm \ ich p vaded | 
Sp h from the been ” to tl 
that the noble Earl's ice Was not 
very trong € 
imagine tl thir 


a Dist Bill for Englaid— 10 


1 
} would 


carricd, was one whi 
iinpossible for his Majesty's Ge 


1 ” } a 
ruinent to be earried on. hese wer 

1 

i 








, +4 . | 1 1,! I,’ ] - ] + 
positions which the noble Earl had adopted 
i 
} ° 8 1 | io . * 
nd not laid down himself for the { { 
tm} 1 } 1 ! i 
tin i | had been reiterated trom ti 
, ‘ +} :; : 
com ice ht ofthe Giscussion up to | t 
: 1 Be eee 
oment; and now that the noble Earl 
| j } } a 
ti i is A t is ) ik, tl \ i railli t al ui \ 
i 
toe. ' | 
id before he began to speak, resting only 
( mere as ion. It had been stated of 
' , tar ee , 
this 1 sure, Which had been broug | 
11 V7 } : 1 1 
VIN ,andsentupto their cl 
‘ i 
14 ' | ° Col 
i ra i py the authority of the ¢ ! 
{ —— : - 
iouse Of Fal lament, ul t it W rout 
1 «] 1 
1 | Wai { i , clat the grievance 
’ ; 
ict J CO} | tl of Crt ten & 
} aa D> ! ] 
‘ it boli Ou} ‘ Ci STTOY a > t 
} { . ] 
Wii i 5 \ nil Well LO! Lit pur- 
{ } } 
) S Oj pu lic uth V, aud endanvger tli 
' 
( istit ys the co y. »> eve;ry 
O} SCTLUOLUS Jie Would aAn€ } l 
1 4 ° “| 
il i tO lve a P SILTY G ial ii 
: , 1 1 
would not rest On his mere denial, but 
1 : ] 
Ouida ate turtuer, that th Ory Chi 
, ' Dn 
V Ss ») the bhi was } ( rT, and 
l i I 
t cirect ) 1 With the a lt esta 
} } } 1 
i e | Ch:OW ae ra prinel S Of Ul 
i i 
( j PLULION i l Del ns wl »( I ned 
' 
Oi j ist VeInL Gone to ti nh \ 
ives { isurpers OT t p ol 
I 
T ’ ? 
re ls He | jeveG thatt I cul 
} os } 
{ 5 lai CONS UCU ui] sure, 
, ’ 
th ict i nt up ‘ ) aa i int Ds 
ho ‘ ' , i 
Co ons of E d, 
d d $ not il \ 
} ‘ > 1: 
9 ibis E ODUL 1 1} ite, vil 
} AN 
na ¢ ry Imi All ra 5 
. er &. per 
Dp i tO himseii wel iOs 1the d 
. 
, 2 
i ular! vuTICH I ) 
] 1 
| } 1a ) dey ol 
‘ 
( H ny th 
j 
wet u} { biti | 
. , . 
ich it ’ 
’ 1 | i ti 
) 
i? s i H | th \ } 
nnn a the opposition to | i 1 
ri 
y ancl { | 
assertions and attacks cn \ 
; , } , } 
to, must not rest upon the ¢ - 
i 
{ ] ' } 
of those WHO made them, ¢ on 
; ’ 
pt ach an | p rseverance \ n W ! 
they were reiterated. They must be tried 
| +] . 5 ’ 
by the test of reason and argument. Ther 
- : 128 1] 
is one Ci mstance to which he could 
dive with som deo ’ F 4) 11} 
aavert Wilil SOTIE aie Vr Oi pic il¢ 
a oe mt rivinallv as | 
imeiy, that the tone originaily assume 
ae : . as 10 J 
by the opp nents or the | ill had b en 
] } - ty 1 . } 
abandoned. He could not avoid observing 
: Ree a a : 
that the opposition to this measu had 


descended from that high tone which it 
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had assumed at the 
hie found that thi 


” 
mentary Reform, which had been at fi 


commencement; al 


encountered as an audacious measure © 
5 } 

corporation robbery, and as di { 

t nal to overturn the Stat » Wa to 

met by : admission from every pers 


] 
singie 


demed that Retorm was necessary wi 

noble far Opposl (the Marl of Man 
1} Oe MG 1 } 

heid ) " RO, 270. | ine j i was t} 


H 
1 { TT | } } } 
OntY person, OF all WHO Nad speken on the 
g I : 
i 


subiect 
h yee 


measure ol Parlia 





j z2oO, NO | 
: ’ 
fOr io tO Conyecture Wh \ Sf 
, aha : 
Ih tie mine of nobie Lords op} ite, but 
he ee 
among 1 persons who vad taxen part in 
| ‘ — ' 
th present debate, Or spoken On the | ~ 
E i 
sentation of P titions, the noble isarl wa 
} ' } 1 } . 
the oniy person who had avowed |! seli 
the uncompromising toe to anv } i of 
’ ax OS 
Reiorm whatey I jhe hovi mari ft 
! Vee | j 
whom he alluded, and of whom wished 
to speak with t reatest 1 1Ol 


, 
ical cout mn establishir his position 
aval ail Reform, and < i 1! 
specific measure In particular; ior, atl 
JOLIN im t ¢ eral ery of its te ney 
to overturn the monarchy, and all the 


Institutions of the State, he proceeded 


further, and said, that the pie {1 ure 
. Re ] 
would nave the effect of establish t! 
] ‘ : +} ] ’ r ] 
vitnisters in tl l | Wes, al Liat VY ivé 
| . | ! 
| Mh) ot | rilamMe it the wouid | en 
tO ( I on alk th iH 10] rious J 7) 
against the tterests of the cout ! 
1 ] } Py 
litst use Wd thie nobie Kart 
it a] \ dl ol th ' ] W ) 
! ) 1 1 
wouid be to to war with Po: ome 
1 1 } 
Like next tr t¢ U¢ tat it WY i 
z re | : } 
was to comimit the equai outrage—as he 
believed it would appear in the estimation 
pet. 1 S _ y 
of some noble Lords—ot not gomg to wat 
one Te eannna Ls . ] NA porn . en pe 
with France. Then the Ministers would 


proceed to put an ena to al 


primogeniture, of hereditary property, and, 


in short, to adopt every one of those 
measures which were perpetrated in th 
wildest days of disturbance and folly that 
ever afflicted the French nation. This 


really appeared to him to be a sweeping 
course of objection, and one which he 
was not quite prepared to follow. He 
was Only prepared to argue this measure of 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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Retom ( Ii own ounG | } ] 
4 ! | 1 
\ nn tt ( of the noble kal iil 
| 
thie " I] ho | | 5] Ken ON the 
l ] } l 
ot I Llouse had declared 
, 
thi \ ne to a ree Ol 
‘ 1? 
| amentary Reform [** no, no,” from 
? } ai 
Lord falmout lie really t I t i 
] ] | } } { 
the 1 le Lord had, 1 pa ol the ch 
" Pate } | 
Wh | ! a Cellve a { { higtit ( 
} ] 
) | himself in favour of me } L of 
Avelorm but | found that he w 1iS- 
taken, aud be certainly had no wish to fix 
24 . 
Nn e nobi Lord ( t i liiput 
i 
tion 
, 7 r 
{ | 1 fatmo ( hained Hi 
1) +] ie } +} i+ y hjll 
i it i hadi Said, that lf a Dil 
of ( lh Was Drol Linto tire Ee u I 
\ oe | Vou! it qi ( 
1 , ’ , 

I i i a HOolnIwbs V 
impin ithnat he thoue! 1 measure Ol he- 
form DO \ 

’ } 
Lord P f continued ; uid 
t! l Cel ity had caused. ! lhié 
to fnd, that t u Mat 
, 
rie L.O1 had express LieMmse In 
favour ¢ measure Of ireto ne 
\ l tei ne s b 0’ in aihierel 
( ! i mehnow ¢ er, they I 
' 
in an uniform declaration that they 
" | |. 
wot t i inst ti pies | Ae ly ind 
‘ ] +} _ ’ ‘ } »} 
t \ I ica th U I li ( \ cn 
1 , 
bad 1 raised waist it, on 1 ICID 
i 
and Tuments which eq } appil d 
i} 
¢ } } , r 
acamst eve Rin ) ee a m Chis 
} j } } 
or al vated the confiden I night 
’ , 
1) e been « Os d to } 1 th | )- 
14 1 
S OF the novi | Opposite, and 
Py al | See ae _ : 
S CO mm ifrom arawinge t se hal y 
1 1 be 
ug trom them which he « r\ 
" 1 . ) 
! | a ) } i i, WhO 
1) tt most ¢ eed iv \ s yout 
" " 
» { a nst th measure, and \ ) 
1 ’ 
mh such pr eriul al ty on 
} ! 1 
( night oF ft pres t debate, 
na ! i this question in a way 1 hh 

‘ | . } | } 
{ ho i i (Carnarvon) all aq nad 

| 1 7 
not been nswered by tl nowt barqi 

i 

) hie Nq { } 
hear nim (the Warquis of I sdOWw} 
i 
| } 
He « nly thoucht that tl » Lord 
be , 1] 

was correct In iting that the novi I 5 


arcuments had not been answered by tli 


noble Varquls 5 and the reason was per 
fectly obvious: it was because the noble 
es a } Sh | 
ari argued, with a powerlul ability to 
hich he could not pretend, not against, 
but in favour of most of the propositions 
i i 
unl < ] X 4 
whieh the neovie \] irquls had to contel | 


. mm) ier, all 
for. ihe noble karl had, In fact, stated, 


that he would have supported a measure 
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of Reform founded on the destruction of 


nomination boroughs; he had also ad- 
mitted the principle of enfranchising large 
towns, and of enlarging the county Re- 
presentation, as well as the necessity 
some substantial measure of Reform; and 
he had expressed his regret that some 
modified measure of that kind had not 
been introduced by the noble Duke, late 
at the head of the Administration. ‘The 
noble Earl went further, and admitted 
that the particular objections which he had 
to the machinery of the Bill might be 
satisfactorily discussed in the Committee 

no, no.”| He therefore thought, that 
after these admissions of the noble Earl, it 
would have been quite preposterous for the 
noble Marquis to get up and meet argu- 
ments which might tend to induce the 
House to go into Committee on the Bill. 
He must say, that the way in which this 


of 


a4 


¢ 
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!he then held at the head of the Adminis 


Bill came before the House did appear to 


him to entitle it to be received with more 
courtesy, calmness, and mildness than it 
had received. He must say, that there 
never was a sct of persons less exposed to 
the imputation of having intruded them- 
selves on the notice of the public, or of 
having sought for the situation which had 
imposed on them the necessity of bringin; 
forward the present measure,than his noble 
friends behind him. He believed that it 
could not be out of the recollection of the 
House and of the country with what a 


degree of self-devotion those noble per- | 
|his Majesty’s service, and possessing his 


sons, session after session, and year after 


year, sustained the Administration of th 
noble Duke opposite, and stood by him, 
as the supporters of those measures which 


they conccived to be for the public sood, 


He thoucht their conduct a= singular 
instance of self-devotion, though he ad- 
mitted that the noble Duke was entitled 


to their support when he introduced thi 
measure respecting the Roman Catholic 
claims. ‘The noble Duke on that occasion 
entitled himself to the lasting and inter- 
minable gratitude of the country. He 
had always entertained that opinion, and 
he now expressed it with perfect sincerity ; 
and in any observations he should offer, 
or any reference he should make to words 
which had fallen from the noble Duke, he 
hoped that he should not be considered as 
doing anything inconsistent with a feeling 
of the greatest respect towards that dis- 
tinguished individual. In 
November last, the noble Duke found it 
necessary to retire from the situation which 


the month of 


| 


Undoubtedly, the retirement of 
the noble Duke was connected with the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform [* no,” 
from the Duke of Wellington— Hear,” 
from the Marquis of Londonderry. | Ll 
thought that the negative had been 
uttered in so loud a tone as not to require 
the echo of the noble Marquis. He did 
not wish to misrepresent what the nobl 
Duke had said; but he understood th 
noble Duke to have stated, *‘ that it was 
a great mistake to represent that he had 
retired from office on account of the ques 
tion of Parliamentary Reform: he had 
said nosuch thing: what he had said was, 
that finding that he had not the confidence 
of the House of Commons, and appre- 
hending that if the question of Parlia- 

Reform were to broucht 
forward ”"— 

The Duke of We llinglon rose to expl un 
what was the statement made by him on 
he oceasion alluded to by the noble Lord. 
What he had said was, that finding that 
he did not possess the confidence of th 


tration. 


mentary be 


House of Commons, he had determined to 
retire from his Majesty’s service, and he 
fixed on the day on which he retired as 
the period for offermg his resignation to 
his Majesty, on account of a motion having 
been made and carried in the House ot 
Commons at that particular time. He 
had stated plainly, over and over again, 
that he did not wish that persons being in 


e | Majesty’s contidence, should go into the 


House of Commons not possessing th 
confidence of the House, and be outvoted 


hon thr question of Reform. 


Lord Plunkett was at a loss to know the 


difference between his statement and that 


lof the noble Duke’s. 








Phe Duke of Wellington said, that th 
want of confidence of the House of Com- 
mons was the cause of his resignation. 

Lord Plunkett knew that it was the want 
of confidence of the House of Commons; 
but he understood that that want of confi- 
dence was also accompanied with this cir- 
cumstance-—namely, that in consequence 
of that want of confidence, the noble Duke 
thought it highly probable that he would be 
defeated on the question of Parliamentary 
Reform. [‘no, no.”] He understood 
from the statement of the noble Duke, that 
finding he did not possess the confidence 
of the House of Commons, in consequence 
of the division on the Civil List, and ap- 
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prehending that he was liable to be dé 


feated on the question of Reform, he did |! ob ord, either wilfully, which was not 
not choose to expose the Government to | tob esumed possible, or from misunde! 
that risk. | st inane | ; only t y cording’ to 
The Duke of Wellington thoucht the ease the st rder of deba i ’Varliament 
was simple enough. He certainly had no | fora noble I pres | to set 
intention of resigning until after the di- | himselt ht. if he el ‘ ie to 
vision on the Civil List; and fixed on | xpla ifter t ) 1 was close but 
Tuesday morning after the debate as the | was t nsta most convenient 
period of his resignation, beeause he did not | S 1 ord to | } 
choose to expose the Governm nt or the |i ] i I ry 1 re- 
country to the inconvenience of a discus- | pt ry ne t . slight interruption 
sion On so important a question as Parlia- | to be ¢ f p se of oi 
mentary Reform, that Government not | the ( “I erruption 
having at the time the confidence of th | must t, or t quence 
House of Commons. | would be.that the ereatest confusion would 
Lord Plunkett expressed himself satistied | be introduced into their Lordships’ pro- 
with the statement ot the nol le Duk i ed) Lic Was Sul th t { : noble 
who had given an explanation of certain | Du! yuld isorder that must 
expressions which he had used, exactly in | aris from these repeated interruptions, and 
the way in which he (Lord Plunkett) had | would bear in mind, that a time would 
meant to state them. He would 1 S24 irrive { to explain, r his nobl 
what were the precise words made u of | | Yi | had u led his 
by the noble Duke, but the impre sion on Isp it 1 , above all things, cor 
his mind wa , that the noble Duke had jt ry to o ind id t | endut d, 
resigned his situation in consequence of | that for the purpose of setting right a suy 
his apprehensi n, that not posses th 1] 1 mis ep entation y-standei 
confidence of the House of Commons hi [1 ho had not been mist presented, and who 
might be liable to be defeated on the | were » parties to the busin should 
question of Parliamentary Reform. What | interfere when th principal himself did not 
he had stated, he had stated on the au- | choos« » di 
thority of the Parliamentary Reports, and | The Duke of W assured the 
he would refer to the same authority for a | nobl | lea { Lord on the Woolsack, 
declaration made by the noble Duke on Ith it he felt t ustness of S yns 
another occasion. Ife there learned tl Il the n SSILV O } 1 $ 
the noble Duke took an opportunity of | f House. ad, howe t 
declaring, that “with respect to R [that it | not be improper 
he not only was not prepared with any jt | learned Lord oppos 
measure of Reform, but that he could not | point of fact nnected with his 1 1 
form part of any Administration which fi m ¢ vea it he | to 
would propose that qu stion to the con- | assure tl ind Lord, that h 
sideration of Parliam: nt [eres of **7 mE | on thout fur ruption 
no.”| He really wished, that if he was | from hould have an ¢ p} I 
miusrepre senting’ the noble Duke, nobl It nity to e 2 sei { necessary, richt 
Lords would allow him to reply to the | y th their Lords] ps 1 ] only b ced 
misrepresentation himself. It was per- | them, therefore, to s pend thei judement 
fectly impossible for any person to proceed | with respect to the circums which 
with his argument if subject to such re- | had just been alluded t 
peated inte rruptions. Lord Plunkett said, that his only wish 


The Lord Chance llor r« se tospeak to orde Tr. 
He had been indignantly taken to task, oc- 
cupying, as he did, the place of Speaker in 
their Lordships’ House, for not interposing 
with that which he alone hadaright totender 
—his suggestions and advice—and he now 
begged leave, for the sake of the order of 
their Lordships’ proceedings, to suggestthat 
there was one, and but one, orderly mode 
of setting a noble Lord right, if he should 
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of another 


was, to state clearly and correctly what had 
fall id it would 
be much more painful to him to misrepre 

sent the Duke, than it need be to 
the noble Duke himself, V\ hat he unde l 

stood the noble Duke to have said und 
the thine was the oly fixed in 
us recollection by having remarked the 
different language used by the noble 


ant 


en from the noble Duke; 


noble 


more stron 








Duke in that House, and his right hon, 




























he must oppose any such n re { 
might be proposed. \s he 
stated, the o! val is of tl noble D 
were fixed in his 1 iory by the difterent 
langu we made use of by a rmgot hon, 
friend of his, who in another place did at 
tirst explicitly state, that certainly th 
question of Parlamenta Reto ad 
somcthing to Gado with the 1 i 
his Majesty’s I hen 
went on to say, that the then Cabimet, p 


bemg preparea With any measure On 


supyect, and not wishing, after the feat 
on the question of the Civil List, t out 


on the question of Reform, a 


resivned thi ir Situations. bhere is a 
i , ' , 4} 

marked distinction tw nh tne expres- 

° . 1 } } 1 

sions of his right hon. friend and thuse of 


rs 
© s70Ke. i ] 


The Earl of Har _ to ord 


E j 
H[e said, that it had always been held dis- 
= = ! } 
orderly to comment on words which had 
fallen from any Peer In that tlou ae 
] 1] j ] ‘ | 
the noble and learned Lord went furthe 
} eee 
and proceeded to draw iclusions trom 
supposed aitterence DCUW nh Wha Wa 
i 
ud in that . I j ha 
. or ae 
heard, and wh I i S 
another House of Parliament by an indi- 
} ] + + y ? | 
vidual who wa tthen present. He was 
‘ } S } ' , 
Lisi | that t H Ha i Ll i ra 
woul on refl lat tl \ 
mode ol Inmenti t i1e CO! 
but on the y i | of Parlia- 
oe P } 
ment, which mt cad W i 
cre test po i i } . 
I P 
iv) “CS Ol i i 
: , 
that the nou a i 
that it was not necessary, in the discussi« 
on tne present m UI I iveform,to 1 
a detailed comment on y rds, au- 


thenticity of which it was impossible to as- 
certain. 

Lord Wharnc Lffe confessed that he did 
not see any thing disorderly in the noble 
Lord’s referring to the words spok n bya 
right hon, Gentleman in another place in 
a former Session of Parliament. Those 
words were now matter of history : wher 
the noble and learned Lord found them, 
he knew not; but they were matter of his- 


tory,and it was thecommon practice oftheir 
Lordships, and of the other House of 


Parliament, to refer to debates which had 
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| it Wilh an Su yt bari 
iherorh wd uiinisters, und 
ubustant , having been defeated 


1 ae ' 
the event Theis Loi | 
. 1 ’ 7> - 
erve, that erizhnt hon. baronet 
( 
‘ { \ tOiil t W ( not DD 
> , ¥ 
Ya sure Of Relorms; Ww 
Vuke sald = \ not 
preparea with a measure, bu 
ne he formed part o his I 
j 1 | 1 ] 
inet, he should feel it his duty 
ty proposition Tol Reform. 
hy . . } ! A , | 
of this was, that the lat Ac 
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their € XpPressio} 
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dence they at that time stood. 


he had a right to say, that thei 
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from ofiice, and t 
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aid for them. But he again said, that 


fully entitled to canvass the measure in | P 

all its parts, freely and fearlessly, in the the charge was a libel upon the people ot 
exercise of their duty. But although their} England; it was an attack upon tl 
Lordships were in the exercise of thei | character of the country, which was a 
undoubted privilege in the present circum- | dangerous as it was untrue. Then the 


stances, they were to recollect that they | matter for thei “dpe considerati 


were sitting in judgment on the people of | was, whether they had reason to think thi 
Engiand, and on a subject peculiarly—and | this was a mere popt wh usoburst, which 
so far as any subject that could come before | would soon die away, and that all would 
their Lordships could be, exclusively— re- | | b ‘ome cal again in (asa noble Lord 
lating to the privil s of the other Hous id the other night) about two years; that 
of Parliament. He, therefore, could vo meena 8 the interest, and 

too anxiously impl their Lordships to | tranquillity, and the safety of the country 
consider well, before they ad pted tl e | by rejecting this measure ; that the Com 


lesperate experi lent ol reyecting thismea-| mons House of Parliament, which had 








sure, what were the conseauences which | passed this Bill by a large majority, wa 
might result from that rejection. He was| ready to recede from the measure, and 
satisfied their Lordships would think, that | that the people of England were disposed 
whatevel mizht be tl ultimate fat ol | to abandon it. If their Lordships rejected 
the measure, it was entiiled to receive the | the measure, and they got locked in th: 
most resp ctful attention of that House. A wheels of the other House ot Parliament, 
rood deal of sarcasm had been thrown out | so that they could not go on, what would 
in that place against the people of Eng-| be the consequence? The able Lord had 
land. He again said, that there had been | said that the only consideration for theit 
some smart sarcasins and polished epigrams | Lordships was, whether this was or was 
thrown out against the people of Eng-| not a right measure, and that they wer 
land; the noble Lord opposite bad got up} not to look at consequences. This was a 
a great di - of pointed irony and polished rear almost too monstrous, he should 
epigram, though he had omitted to touch any | have thought, fora sane man. I the wheels 
real part “ the subject, at the expen: of re the Government were to be stop s d 
the people of England. But he (Lord | in the way he had mentioned, how could 
Plunkett) would say, that that people, } the Government go on ? The noble Baron 
whose petitions h id been -sent up In such oe not arzue the prin ipl of the measure, 


numbers to their Lordships, and whos went into the details, and contende: 


| 
rights were involved in this question, wer the h he inconveniences of the measure 
. ° | . .* 
ho licht, ciddy, ind fa tic } ltitude b ing’ certain, their Lordships were neta 
no rabble labouri under a temporary seer Beier reyes against the consequ¢ 
delusion, but a creat nation, intelligent, | of re jyecting it, and to stand secure amidst 
moral, instructed, wealthy—a nation as ‘y he wreck of elements— 
much entitled to 1 spect, a 1d ith as Should nature’s frame in ruins fall, 
. ae ay ee alrana hall 
many claims to favourable consideration, | And Chaos o er the sinking ball 
: . . . Resume primeval sway, 
as any nation In ancient Te { S. . * e 
ah “. } 1) : : bal: | His courage chance and fate defies, 
Therefore, when noble Lords attacked thi Nor feels the wreck of earth and skies 
measure, and said that if it was carri ad, it | Obstruct his destined way. 
> ee 1 I ory . ’ , 
would give the peopleof England the means | Those lines of the poet exactly described 


of overthrowing the Throne and the Church, | t tines and conduct of the noble 
and abolishing all our venerable institu-| Lord. But he (Lord Plunkett) would 
tions, he would ask those noble Lords, if| affirm, that they were bound to conside1 
such were the effects to be apprehended | consequences ; and he would call the at- 
from the measure if it were carried, what | tention of their Lordships to what the con- 
would be the effects if it were not carried ?} sequences would be if they rejected this 
But he affirmed that the charge was totally | Bill, under circumstances which would 
untrue. The people of England had no] prevent the introduction of a measure of 
such objects. ‘They were too sensible to} equal efficacy. Where, he would ask 
indulge any such rash schemes. but if} their Lordships, were they to look foi 
our institutions were such that they could | strength, on the dissolution of the present 
not be sustained without repressing the | Government? The noble Duke opposite 
just complaints of the people, why, he] was one of the first persons to whom the 
would say, they were not worth the tax we | eyes of the public would be directed in 
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such acase. It was with reference to this | sense of wrong’, ready to burst forth in the 
that he had beenso particular inendeavour- | hour of danger, which impressed minds of 
ing to ascertain the exact words used by | most fortitude with a s¢ ise of terror. Many 
the noble Duke on a certain occasion. | of their Lordships, he thought, might be 
sut if the noble Duke was then unable to] reconciled to the measure, if he could 
goon with the government of the country, | find arguments to show that it w : 
because at that period he had lost the cou- | sary to tl of the institutions of 
fidence of the House of Commons, and] the country. He should, therefore, in 
vasapprehensive of what mightbetheresult | pursuance of the promi had made 
of that loss of confidence, did the noble | now proceed t t| tt mn of the 
Duke conceive that he was now resto d | Lordships t e natu e before 
to the confidence of the House of Com-}]them. What w their | " plac 
mons, and that he had a better chance] in the Constitution? ‘J sted 
now than before of parrying the question | with noble and high pris branch 
of Reform? He (Lord Plunkett) did not | of the Legislature; they were tl lita 
think so; and great as might be the mis- counsellors of Crov they were the 
fortune to the country, that thenoble Duke | highest tudicial Court « in civil and 
should be prevented from carrying on the | criminal cases, and, from their « cter, 
business of the country, he did not con-| growing ont of their s , rank, and 
ceive how the noble Duke could join other | place in the country, they were entitled to 
members of his own party who had de the respect and revert e of th yuntry. 
clared for partial Reform. As tothe noble | Their Lordships must not le that he 
Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon), the noble} flattered tl when h ssured them, 
Duke could not calculate on him, because | that th | as | the o} 1 of 
he had not got into the kitchen. He would | the « t 1\ ch e Legis- 
ask their Lordships’ whether they seriously | lat n, of these high 
thought there was any chance of saf ty to} privi tled ? but what they 
the country if this measure were rejected ? | claimed sa shar the Representati¢ 
When noble Lords made violent app ils, | of the counti Phere ht be cases in 
and called upon the Reverend Bench t hich, for tl ke of avoiding hief, 
attest theirsolemn appeal to Providence, hi ind ind ial of their duty to thems 
hoped they would ask their own conscienc ud to the Crown, th { sist the 
at that retired hour, when the still small | demands o 1€ Peo} But 1 this one of 
voice of nature was heard, and then consi-| those cases? If a struggle t place 
der whether they were satisfied with their | could tl Lordships resist the right of the 
own conduct, and were convinced they | peopl i full and { RR sentation 
were pursuing a course which was likely to; in Parliament? Do you would | 
be productive of safety and benefit to their | don 5 ” was a mM} rf and = sublin 
country. Let him (Lord Plunkett) not | maxim which Xen d its divine « Ls 
be accused of offering a threat ; it would b. te Do as you would be done by,” and h 
presumptuous in him to hold suchlancuage. | would isk their Lordships if t peop! 
No threats were likely to influence their | claimed any of the privileges of the Crown 
Lordships ; no threats of popular violence | or of the House of Lords, if they interfered 
or insurrection should have, or ought to| with their Lordships’ hereditary titles, 
have any effect upon the noble Lords in would their Lordships be dispos d to sub- 
that House. He trusted that any onej mit quietly to the invasion ? Suppose 
there would be ready to join heart and | they had got possession of those privileges, 
hand in giving assistance to the Govern- land an Act of Parliament was introduc: d 
ment of the country, in resisting every | for restoring them to their rightful owners, 
thing tending to insurrection. But the | would their Lordships think themselve 
danger was, that things might come to | fairly treated if the House of Commons, 
such a pass that the Government could Standing on no other plea than their power 
not go on—that we should be reduced to | to do so, threw outthe bill? Their Lord- 
a state of utter anarchy. These were | ships in such a case must submit: but 
questions which noble Lords, who made j would it be a sincere, a cheerful submis- 
those appeals to the Reverend Bench, | sion? They would submit, but it would be 
should put to their own minds; for though | only because they could not help submitting. 


they might withstand a sudden explosion 
of popular fury, there was a deeply-seated 
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Then the two eases ran exactly par illel : 


the people of England were as much en- 
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full 


] 


titled by law to a and fair Repre- 


sentation in the House of Commons as 
their Lordships to their seats in that Hou 
The principle contended for | noble 
Lords was an unintelligible principle . it 
was a claim on the t of an oliga “ 
to what? to aright to return a part 
democracy. [he principle was holh 
unintelligible ; and he d ve ren 
olovist to pot out an o in lich ¢ ld 
comprehend such an anomaly. He did 
not think that the accide reumstance 
of some Members of that Hous 

got possession of a few places in the oth 
House of Parliament, was any 1 m why | 
their Lordships should consider i unjust | 
to restore them. He had thus got rid of| 
the objection as fo any operation oft thi 
measure against the privileg of that 
House. He then came to the rights of th 
Throne. knew what the ne@hts of the 


‘Throne were. heey measure did not inter- 
fere with any of rights of the Thron 
Ife was not awa ‘Sai ny language had 
been used to leny the richt ot tne 
et : 


vr ee o 
Throne, the prerozative of dissols 


lament, or calling up to that H ( 
in whose favour it might think fit to « 1 
cise that prerogative Phere as ioupt 
that the King h ad the right and preroga 
tive of making himself known to his peop! 
and erecting a hice in their hearts. He 


thourht that what had b 
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subject was unconstitutional tra 

King’s name was not to be used to imput 

personal blame and responsibility The 

King could do no wrong; but, to say that 
the Kine of Eneland, tl prescntative of | 
the House of Brunswick, which had been | 
invited to his country to prot its | 
rights and libeities, had not right to} 
make himself known to his subjects as| 
their father and protector, was trash. Th | 
King of England was not like an eastern | 
monarch ; we were not to look ata king] 
as an abstract idea; he was entitled to] 
make himself known, and to show that | 


Kine Eneland could be the father 
his people. He had said 

necessary on this point, becaus much 
had been said respectir 


which threatened the rights of the Crown, 
and history had sorted to for no 


of 


bec n ré 


other purpose than to pervert facts. Our 
kings in former times had issued thei 
writs, calling on certain inhabitants of 
counties to return Members to Parliament, 
in order to advise the King as to what 


taxes should belaid on. A ht had been 
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given to places to emg iggy and 
other ] » have Rep 
sentatives. he latter | 
Richard 21 


laces had ceased 


An in ul 


si sa 


1d, but th 





not occurred since 
former practice continued till a much lat 
| iod, All this, however, had no « 
a with th subj ct, and it was throw 
LW time to discuss it. But, althoueh 
(! rerogative of the Kine was not 
| by the abolition of nomination | 
roughs, yet it was said, if the Governm 
vuuld not be carried on without them, 
what wa » be done ? He should like to 
kn how the power of buying and sellin 
sea ind the sellers putting the money 
in their pocket could have iny beari 
on the King’s Government. Was it quit 
ertain, that th h one set of buyers of 
boroughs might be well disposed to the 
D ‘ i 
Crown, and might combine together fo 
the King’s service and the public good, 
there might not be other combinations not 
uite so p ? Ifthe Kine’s Government 
wuld only be carried on in that manne : 
ie th ucht mould be quit is well that 
Kip ~ Carry n his ov } Govern 
ment. But it w ne nec rv for tl 
Kine’s Government. But it was. said 
that thes boroughs were not ¢ ynly a nec¢ 
3 protection a rainst the Kine but 


rainst the people; for, that 
were fairly and 
I nment could not not 
Ho CO : es 


the people 
nted, the 
and the 


properly repres 
20 On, 
swallow 


é 
House of Commons would up all 
wer, This was a most extraordinary 
doctrine. It came to no more nor less 
than this—that this was not a Represent- 
ative Government: and he would ask, if 
x hae eee ] couwed be ti 
that was a thing to be receiver yy the 
people of England with acquiescence and 


satisfaction? Ours w 
presentative Gov 

| 1 = . 
vernment the people had no right to inter- 
1e duties of the Executive Go- 
they did, that would be 


is essentially a Re- 


ernment. In sucha Go 


gee 
In ti 
vernment3 if a 


democracy; but they had right be 
‘ully and fairly represented. If the people 
fully anc ury rept sented. 1é people 


> Government 
| be an aristoc: ICY 5 if the y re sulated 
and interfered with 


altoget } rexel ided, the 
woul 


the whole rovernment, 


the executive, that woul be a democracy. 
A full and fair Representation of the 


and an 
did not 


united with an aristocracy 
which the people 

interfere, was true nature of our 
and one element of that go 
hout trenching on the « thers, 
It gave a full and fan 


ail 
ple, 
i 


pec 
. 
cutive with 
al 

ine oO 
vernment 3 
nt, wit 
+] »*1 ~ 

this Bill restored. 


Representation to the people adapted to 
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the present circumstances of the country. | rated ancestors to last for ever—the coun try 
It had been said by noble Lords op posit | has flourished under their influence, and 
that this was a new Constitution—th: |} oh! beware, you puny moderns, and do not 
Ministers were unmaking the Constitution | touch with vour rash hands what. has 
ind they were indeed doing so, if the] received t ‘sanction of time, and been 
doctrine he had referred to was not correct. | fon Lin the spirit of t isdom of an 
It was said, that if the people were | Nov im ask these sapien! 
represent d, the Kine would not be sat | €Xpoui lers of thew me: our ancestor 
on his Throne; but the doctrine is t wl € th \ 1 had wh older ol 
monstrous to be intained. It was ne er SI our an ors fol] l the! 
at that period of enlarged knowled lla s to the tomb lo believe the 
reflection, that such a doctrine could be! noble Lords, tl world was every day 
promulgated without the danger of arous! \ and the old ‘of the 
in the country, from one end to the ot iv as 1tsl -y. With them ropi 
the de pe st excitement. So far from in-| n the dar was liaht 1d WI es. 4 I 
novation, they were reverting to the old} experience but another pn for youthful 
and established, and acknowledged theory | ignorance. Indced, he was sure that if h 
of the Constitution, and those wh Oppos dj di 1 the Hou on ie ( tion vhe- 
the change were hostile to that established | ther the world w not actualiy youncer 
theory. When the noble Earl (Falmouth){ and less experienced in the year | than in 
called on the Reverend Bench to defend 331, he was sure that many noble Lords 
the present system, he called upon Chris- page must vote a t] affirmative. 
tian prelates to defend a system of = | What, if our ancestors were as blind wor- 
crisv; but he (Lord Plunkett) called ls site rs of their a tors noble Lords, 
that bench, by the same strong and sacred | v in their I tion, would fain just 
obligations, to join him in supporting that | le us to of theirs, was no 
which was the real Constitution. If th lvai e to be taken of inc d knov 
theory was the true one, where was it of ing exp -of tl 
proved to be so lor it was not one of | relations of societ better undcrstood 
those truths which he upon the surfac »| bec S contemplated under a. greater 
None of our own writers; some foreigner} vari y ¢ f spects { Were circumstances, 
had discovered it. How the nol Lord | the growth of tit and change, the growth 
had come by it, it was not possible to! of both, in the habits of thought and 
imagine. Here were sensi n buying} action in the people—and the increased 
rnd sellin ‘places in | arli ame t fi 1 D, { yl, d i! Ine diffusion ot knowledgze— 
or 12.0 01. which ne ee praaglag he 1e| and, above all, was time, the great Innova- 
in there, and move on the axis of their) tor, of no influence? And what was the 
own particular interest They revolved | change? Wit y, that change should be 
ineycles and epicycles, with more satellites | effected in the machinery of a branch of 
about them than any planet discovered by | the C itution. Pray, what was the his- 
Olbers or Herscheil o1 any one else; and] t ry of the Constitution? Were noble 
when it was intended to deprive tl Lords who objected to all change, at all 
favoured inhabitants cf A and B of the! read in that | ry? It should seem not, 
hieht of those luminar es, it was uppos for oth i they must know that the hi 
that the laws of nature were about to | tory of the Constitution was n thing but 
repealed. These were the men who, in| the history of its changes, and the English 
defiance of the King and of the country,} Constitution micht be s ortly denominated 
would uphold this system for the exclusive | a succession of legislative changes. Such 
benefit of themselves, and oppose aj} it would be found by any man who went 
measure which had received the sanction | about writing its history. But of all these 
of the House of Commons and of the} changes, the most numerous and most 
country. And now one word with respect | extensive—that is, the chapter of the his- 
to the alleeations—for tocall them areu-| tory of change, which would found to 
ments would be bitter irony—of noble} be most various and diversified—would be 
Lords, founded on the great changes which! that of the change of the constitution of 
the Bill, according to them, would intro- Parla ment. Why, the very Pee as 
duce into the established institutions of the | at present stituted, v a change from 
country. “ These institutions,” say they,) ts orginal character under our infallible 
rg have been framed by ou Wi and vene- | ancestors WV ere noble Lord: aware that 
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their original right to sit in that House was 
derived from a species of tenure, of which 
the whole peerage now contains but on 
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instance—a tenure derived from the pos- 
session of certain lands or tenements ? If 
so, must they not admit that their right 
to sit there, being different from the ori- 


tual constitution was 
m 


a 


our 


ginal one, their a 


great departure fro the wisdom of 


ancestors? Was not, he repeated, the 
whole historv of Parliament a history of 
change? Was not the sweeping away 


some thirty mitred abbots from that House 
by Henry at change? Then, 
was not the addition of sixteen Represent- 
ative Scotch Peers Union with 
Scotland, and of twenty-eight R 
tive Irish Peers by the Union 
land, great changes? the rather 

nature of their tenures of seats in 
House were wholly different, not only 
that by which the English Peer 


a im 5 


8th, a ere 
by the 
epresenta- 
with TIre- 
as the 
that 
from 


s exercised 


their functions, but also from each other. 
The English Peers hereditary, that 
is, they sat there by descent and posses- 
sion: the Scotch Peers sat there by neither 


descent nor possession, nor for life, but for 


a single Parliament , while the Irish Peers 


were elected to sit - life, but, as with 
their Scotch nae hren, not from descent or 


then again at 
I ° ] Bi >, ne 
risi ISD ps, 


possession. Look 
tion system of the 
ent from that which r 
Bishops, with respect to the rizht to take 


a 
so dier- 


culated the Enelish 
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a part in the proceedings in that Hous« 

in itself a great change from the original | 
constitution of our ancestors. Avain, let 

them consider the numberless changes 

which had been made in the oaths taken 

by Members of Parliament since its first 

constitution, all showing, that the his- 

tory of the English Constitution was the 

history of a —— of legislative 
changes. But, say Lords, “ This is 
all very true; but goes changes in the 
Constitution were gradual and impercept- 
ible, while that now he. ge d by the noble 
iD art was of unpari alleled r \pidi ty.” The 
answer was simple: rapid was a term of 
dezree that was relative to circumstances, 
and chanve was a term different in its 
meaning from restoration. The Bill pro- 
posed no change not rendered imperative 
by circumstances, and only effected the 
removal of abuses which had been the 
growth of two ex sia The circumstan- 
ces which at present justify the change 


explain the rapidity. But then, again, 


say noble Lords, ‘ ‘admitting the necessity 


| himse 
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of some change, and that it should even 

be a rapid one, why should it be so exten- 
? Was not such extent fraught with 
to all existing institutions?” His 
that the safety was to be 

in the extent of the 
: 


sive 
danger 
answer 


found only 


was, 


measure, 


For mark the reasoning of these noble 
objectors to an extensive measure of R 

form; “ Weall,” say they, ‘admit the 
necessity of some measure of Reform ; not, 


be it understood, because we conceiy 
that justice or sound policy recommend it, 
but because the public demand ts so press- 
that, judging by the signs of th 
e cannot help making some con 
cession.” Now was it possible for tie 
veriest enemy of the institutions 


country to teach a more dangerous lesson 


ine, 
times, Ww 


-_ 
of the 


than was contained in this admission ? 
Does it not teach the people, that though 


nothine would be granted on the score of 
justice, much would be yielded to 1m pot 


tunity? And was this the language 
befitting a British Statesman ? The duty 
of a statesman worthy of the name was of 
afar other character. He was not to be 
merely watching and veering about with 
every breeze of the popular will, to borrow 
a metaphorical ilustratie n from the noble 
Earl, and to merely shape his measures ; 

the popular vane te be d. No, a states 

man should take his stand upon an emi 


nence, from which great general principle 


‘Jes 5 ‘ ; 
ind lofty views revealed themselves at 
every step, from sina he could, uninflu 
enced by mere t emporary exigencies, 
| } 5 h 1s a 
cie€arly see ft see ’s rights a 1d his own 
1 ° ’ 

auties, and, while se ing t em, perform the 


1 = A : 41 “on 1° 
One by granting tie rom this 


position he should ouly descend to counsel 
and to decide, to see that peopl 
! 1] a 
should enjoy their right, and if he found 


! 


If capable of effectin: 
to await tee 
but raise the 
iprovement in the 

the pe ile. Hie duty it was 
for the wants of people, 
them, to moderate them, to be their leader 
and conductor to freedon 
This was the duty of a statesman, and he 


this ak he 
was bound not bidding of th 
public ees 
+ epee ul it 


to standard 


Ot advanet 
to devise 
1e the to advise 


1 and happiness. 


who was incapable of it, or who neglected it, 
however he might win favour with noble 
Lords so—if we took their own word foi 
it—infallible, disinterested in their judg 
ment, would be held in just contempt 

an enlightened posterity. The statesm: in 
who had discharged duties in the 
manner which he had elanced 


his 
just 
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alone could turn round to the people—ii 
the case supposed by the noble Ear 
(Harrowby) opposite—and say to them, 
should they unfortunately be induced by 
mischievous advisers to exceed the limits 
of discretion, “ I have been no ill-natured 
spy upon your actions; I have 
endeavoured to execute the 
to me for your benefit. I stand here 
your friendly adviser, and tell you, for 
your own sakes, to arrest yourselve s in 
your progress, and thereby enjoy the bl 
ings which Providence has bestowe ‘ up n 
you.” Such an appeal would be irresist- 
ible. He felt confident in the good sense 
of the people of England, and was con- 
vinced that such seditious papers as those 
circulated at a Westminster meeting some 
years ago would, so far from influencing 


second Reading— 


honestly 


as 
« 


SSs- 


the people to mischievous ends, recoil 
upon their promulgators. And now he 
begged to touch upon one other topic be- 


fore he sat down. It was an old argument 
with the opponents of Reform, that the 
Constitution worked well, and could not 


be bettered. This was parti lly true, so 
far as it applied to many of the institutions 
of the country— -it was false ap} lied 
to the subject matter of the present Bill. 


It was true, that the Constitution worked 


as it 


well, if by the term was understood the 
several institutions of the country; it was 


equally true, that it worked ill so far as the 
Representation of the people was con- 
cerned. He entirely subscribed the 
several panegyrics which had been made 
upon the practical working of 


our institutions. The laws were sound, 


to 


of most 


and ably administered ; the Judges weie 

learned and honest; Juries impartial ; Ma- 
; pé 

gistrates upright; the Clergy pious and 


well infurmed; the finances judi ciously 


managed; and the several offices of 
State ably filled; but, with all that, the 
people were not satisfied; the great good 
was wanting of contented subjects, and 
they could probably only be made so by 
receiving that share in the Constitution 
which was by law assigned them. All 
these eulogiums, then, zp Nala to do 
with the question be boxe them, which was, 


whether the people were or were al duly 
represented? No man pretend led to deny 
that our Representative system required 
some amendment, so thatit could not be said 
that the ‘* work-well” eulogy could be pre- 
dicated of it. It was true, that a noble Earl | 


(Carnarvon) opposite maintained that it | 


could, that the representative branch of | 
Thin 
Barive 


VOL. VIII. { 


{Ocr. 6} 


| 
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trust confided | 
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the Legislature did work well in practice ; 
and he quoted passages from speeches of 
Mr. Fox and his noble friend (Earl Grey), 
delivered many years ago, order to 
that they also had of the 
opinion. But the noble Earl strangely 
ked the very important fact, that 
the speeches to which he referred as con- 
taining eulogies on the British Constitu- 
tion actually made for Reform in 
Parliament, and that these eulogies were a 
part ofthe argument for that Reform. — It 
1, then, that some of the institu- 
tions of the country might be, or they actu- 
ally were,very good in principleand e ficient 
In practice wwhile others, the Representative 
one, might be neitherone northe other. It 
had been asked, but what, after all, would be 
gained by this Bill? He answered, that the 
people would be satisfied, and that hardly 
a greater benefit could be conferred upon 
a nation than to remove all sources of dis- 
satisfaction. Need he add, that no dis- 
faction could be more dangerous than 
that of an enlightened and wealthy people 
with thos who would de ny them the 
means of a pure system of Representation. 
The that no argument could 
be more fallacious than the work-well one, 
for it would be found that beneficial re- 
sults had grown up under circumstances 
of a most baleful nature, to which it 
would be absurd to attribute them. For 
example, the Irish Parliament, for thirty 
or forty years before its gross and scandal- 


in 


show been 


Same 


, 
overi 


were 


was plait 


satis 


1 
truth was, 


ous profligacy led to the Act of Union, 
was a mockery of the very name of Re- 
presentation, containing as it did 200 


Members, over whose election the people 
Ireland had as much control as the 
people of Siberia, and who had no principle 
but venality, and no occupation but sordid 
‘If-aggrandizement ; and yet that Parlia 
ment, perhaps he should say in spite of it, 
owing chiefly to the exertions of a band of 
patriots and orators, of whom Lord Charle- 
mont and Mr. Grattan were the leaders, 
instrumental in raising Ireland from 
barbarism to comparative civilization — 
from poverty to comparative wealth, and 
in enabling Ireland to make the most 
rapid strides towards commercial import- 
That profligate Parliament passed 
wholesome measures with respect to trade 


was 


ance, 


| —repealed bigotted laws—removed several 


of the penal disabilities against the Catho- 
lics—and yet, surely, not even the noble 
Marquis (Londonderry), who was so ec- 
centric in his political idiosyncrasies, 


F 
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would venture to say, that the Irish Parlia- 
ment was a faithful Representation of the 
people. The Union put an end to that 
monstrous system of profligacy, and, as 
completed by the admirable me: of 
Catholic Emancipation, for which the 
friends of Ireland never could be too 
grateful to the noble Duke opposite, had 
effected much towards improving the Re- 
presentation of the Irish people. But 
much remained to be done which only a 
measure like the present could accom- 
plish. The noble and learned Lord pr 
ceeded to observe, that though he 
when early in his political career, 

his voice with vehemence against the me: 

sure of the Union, and though he was far 
from regretting his conduct on that ocea- 
sion, he, now that the measure had been 
completed, would resist repeal to 
the last momentof his existence. Not 
withstanding its monstrous abuses, the 


Parliamentary Reform. 


sure 


rarsead 


its 


f COMMONS? 


Irish Parliament effected some good as, 
notwithstanding the monstrous absurdity 
of the present Representation of Scotland | 
the people of that ec untry had advane- | 
ed in wealth, intelligence, and national | 
prosperity. ut would any man deny | 
that the pe ople of Scotland were dissatis- | 
fied with their Representative m« kery | 
of a system? Could he deny that they 
would be thrown into a state of frenzy 
and fury by having their hopes of Reform 
disappointed ¢ it required no very minute 
acquaintance with that country to be able 
to answer the question with confidence; 
all that was wanting was, a knowledee of 
the ordinary workings of human nature. 
That knowledge showed, that the natural 
result of increased wealth and intelligenc: 
was an increased anxiety for the posses 
sion of that right without which these ad- 
vantages lose half their value, namely, 


re t} 1 ’ 
were otoner topics 


The re 
which he was anxious to touch upon, b 
felt unwilling to trespass longer ot 
Lordships’ attention, | Loud crie of “* ad- 
amid which\ 


yourn, ‘* adjourn, 


Earl Grey rose to move, that the Debate 
be then adjourned till to-morrow. As it 


would be impossible to finish th d bate 
that night, and as many noble Lord 
to express their sentiments, and 


were 


anxious 


as he wished himself to say a few word 
in reply, he thought it would be expedi 
ent to stop then for that evening. 

Lord ynford was most anxious to ex 
plain his views of the Bill before the de- 


bate terminated, and felt disposed to do 
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then. If, however, the noble Earl 
would say that their then adjourning would 
be a matter of personal convenience, he 
would not resist the Motion, and postpone 
his statement, which he promised them 


would be decisive against the Bill, till t 


Friendly Societies. 


sO 


morrow. 
Earl Grey did not feel, that he had a 


right to make his own personal conve- 


nience the guide of their proceedin 3, 
and was only anxious for the adjournment 
for the reasons he had stated. ‘They 


mizght meet at an earlier hourthan usual 
] 


and continue up to five-o’clock to receive 

petitions, when the debate might be re- 

sumed, 
Debate adjourned. 


A COOL CPD TOE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
7 


Thursday, October 6, 1831. 


MinuTES.] New Writs ordered. On the 
Sprinea Rick, for Drogheda, in the room of JonN Henry 


Motion of M1 


North, Esq., deceased. 


Bills brought in. By Mr. ELtice, to Repeal an Act, id 
George 3rd, and to provide for the more Speedy Auditing 
Military Accounts in Ireland. Read a second tin ( 
solidated Fund (1,800,000/.) 

Returns ordered, On the Motion of Mr. Pou.et7 1 

for Account of all British and I 1 Ma 
factured Silks exported during the year 1828:—On t 
Motion of Mr. Wickes, for an Account of allthe Friendly 
Societies existing in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Petitions presented. By Lord INGestrir, from Farmer 
and Occupiers of Land, Roxburgh, against the use of M 
lasses in Breweries and Distilleries:—By Mr. Estcou 
from Magistrates, Clergy, and Inhabitants of Leehdale, 
Fairford, and adjoining Villages, against the Sale of Beet 
on the premises of Licensed Beer Houses :—By Mr. Hun 
from John Russell, of Wigmore Street, complaining of the 
conduct of Mr. Hoskins, one of the Marylebone May 
trates. 

FRIENDLY SOcreries Mr. Welk 
rose to present a Petition, which he con- 
idered well worthy the attention of the 

House; it was from the nembers of certain 

Friendly Societies, complaining of the laws 


1 ke 5 
by which such socicties were regulated, 


} + _ } 7 lay 
One point of it had made some consider- 


} 
oie 


the Act passed in 1829, all such so- 
mselves 
that 


th if 


impression on his mind; it was, that 


a 
DY 
cleties were c¢ mpell d to enrol the 


h now, it appe 


ri 
i xisted 


within t years : red 
10 such institutions at 


LU.UUl 
time, and, although they had been previ 


ree 


| ously enroll dd, they vere compelled to re- 


pt it their « nrolment, which was attended 
with considerable expense and inconvent- 
Vacistrate 3 of various coun- 
; would not tolerate the enrolment until 
being 
rrister, bad been examined by 
The Act di 
ld 


} prov iI1OnS bye side 
a ba 
whose fees were 5/. each. 
rected that the Clerk of the Peace shou 
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file the rules of these societies without 
any expense, but, by the decision of the 
Magistrates, counsel and attornies were 
obliged to be employed, which subjected 


{Oc 


each society to an expense of about 25/, 

This expense was paid out of the pockets 

of the poorer classes of tie people, and 
-* Pt . 

the societies to which they bx lone red wert 


compelled to incur this tro: ble and exp 
to obtain the 
funds in 


coonized 


: 

advantage 
es 

Banks, 


irliament 


Savings 


by P 





Vv P: as comm 
worthy of its sania: He, th erefore, 
thought that it was pro bable >in the next 
Session of Parliament he should bees in 


a bill to remedy these defects. 
Mr. Strickland said, he had 
perience in the affairs of these 
and as he knew that many of their funds 
were not in the most flourishing state, he 
thought they ought not to be subject to 
the exp ‘nse mentioned by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, which could never have been con- 
templated by the framers of the Act. H 
believed the expense arose principally from 
Act bv 


much ex 


Socte 


the misconstruction of the saci 

trates at the 

the practice was g 
1 

rules to be 

an actuary. 


Sessions. 
eneral of 
submitted to the inspection of 

It was of the utmost import- 


requiring the 


ance, therefore, that the hon. Gentleman | 
should make himself thoroughly acquainted | 
with the circumstances before he attempted 
to legislate upon the subject 
Mr. Wilks moved that the petition be | 


printed, and on that occasion he | 
to be permitted to make some 
remarks, which struck him 
some importance. According to 
returns, it appeared that ne arly 1,000,000 
pe rsons were associated in friendly societi 

he had, therefore, avoured 


few furthe: 
being of 


the last 


as 


end to ace 


hitaself acquainted with the law and prac- | 
tice on the subject, and he could say, that 
some county Magistrates, and he would | 
instance those of Cheshire and Warwick- | 
shire, required the rules to be examined | 
by actuaries ; other practicesalso prevailed, 
which increased the expenses improperly. | 
[t was, therefore, important that those | 
hon. Members who attended Sessions, | 
should make themselves fully acquainted | 
with the subject, that the House micht have 
the benefit of ther advice in any future 
proceedings it might be necessary to in- | 
; | 
stitute. i 
Petition to be printed, | 
| 
THz Common Preas.}] Mr. Hunt! 





| would never 


tres, 


Hedid not be lieve | 


| dles 


| wit 


question of tithes, still he thoug 


f 


bPOm 


ithe 
Prote 
lserved and unjust. 
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| presented a Petition from J. J. Stockdale, 


obtaining the hon. Member 
to press against the late 
Lord Chief the Com 
which 
to their he se 


Sis posi of the difficulty he found in 

consent of any 
| . 
} 


etition 
J aon of 


aft 
his p 

i ae 
mon Pleas 
. Hunt) supposed was owing 
that pe l'- 


» prejudiced against 
I J =) 


| xi ig 
'son himself, 


Mr. Hume said, he had been applied to 
to present this petition, but because it 
vould be an interference with the proceed- 
ings of a Court of Justice, he declined 
presenting it. He was as ready as any 


man to punish acts of oppression; but he 


take any proceedings upon 


unauthenticated statements. ‘This petition 
vas offered to him for presentation nearly 


eiohteen months ago, and it was now, he 
thought, too late in the day to attack the 


| conduct of the learned Judge, the present 
Lord Wynford. 


Mr. Burge said, that no earthly object 
could be gained by the presentation of 
this petition, and he regretted that the 
hon. member for Preston had not acted 
with thesa caution as the hon. member 
for i liddiesex 

Mr. Hunt said, he should never follow 


the example of the hon. member for Mid 
x, of not presenting a petition, unless 
it wer that nature that a future motion 
could be erdunded on it ifnecessary. He, 
however, had not presented this petitio yn 
first communicating it to Lord 
W ynford. 


Petition lai 


out 


] on the Table. 


Titnes—Irevann.| Lord 


Ingestrie 


presented a Petition from forty beneficed 
Clerzymen of the diocese of L eighlin and 
ferns, complaining of the difficulty the y 
felt in the collection of their Tithe S, and 
praying that some redress might be afford- 
ed them. ‘The right of the clergy to their 
tithes was as strong and as well-founded 

s that of the richt of any gentleman to 
his landed property. There was a com 
bination in some parts of Ireland against 
the payment of tithe, and althongh he 


knew the difficulty attending the 


rht, 


reneral 
that the 
re bound to provide for the 
yn of the law with respect to thei 
tion. I not mean 
the © atholi 
\Y, that the recent 
(Mr. Sheil) upon the 
of Ireland 


The 


¢’ ~~ - 
wovernment we 


xecuty 
ollec to 


detract 


le did 
if . cleroy ° 


tne merits ( 
he must 


S attack of 
hon. Member 
tant Clergy was unde- 
Protestant clergy 
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discharged their spiritual duties in the 
most exemplary manner, and all the peti- 
tioners required was, that they should be 
supported in the maintenance of their just 
and lawful rights. 

Colonel Conolly had been requested to 
support the prayer of this petition, and he 
did so with the utmost cordiality. These 
respectable petitioners would olad ly fore- 
goa considerable portion of their legal 
rights in order to secure the remainder; 
but in consequence of the combination to 
resist the payment of tithes, the petitioners 
were reduced to the greatest difficulty and 
distress. That this system prevailed in the 
county of Kilkenny he could state of his 
own knowledge. The conduct of the 
Protestant clergy was marked with the 
most Christian forbearance, and yet they 
were stigmatized by a party m such lan- 
guage as must shock the ears of decency 
and humanity. The system of combina- 
tion was rapidly extending in Ireland, and 
if the landed proprietors stood quietly by, 
while the property of the Church was spo- 
liated, he could assure them that their own 
properties would be no longer safe. He 
attributed much of this combination to the 
writings of Dr. Doyle, which had almost 
sanctified it. He asked if such a state of 
things could last? They had now a most 
abundant harvest in Ireland, amd yet the 
Protestant clergy could not obtain their 
rights, nor even a moderate portion of 
them: in fact, they could not go upon the 
farms to ascertain what portion of income 
they might derive for their a 

Sir John Newport said, as the difficulty 
was complained of by the hon. Member, 
why did he not suggest some remedy 
The clergy had the power of distraining 
for non-payment of tithes, and they exer- 
cised it; but there was no law to compel 
the purchase of such cattle or corn as 
might be distrained. The great objectors 
Protestants of rank and 


to tithe were 
station, and not the poorer Catholics, so 
that the blame should attach to the high 


in station and wealth rather than to the 
Catholic tenants, who paid rack-rents. It 
was well known that on potatoes inthe north 
of Ireland tithes were not paid, while the 
people were compelle -d to pay them in the 
south. And itshould not be forgotten that 
a public meeting was held in the north-west 
of Ireland some time ago, at which it was 
determined by the gentry to resist the 
paymentof thetithe upon hay. However, he 
would in no degree justify any thing in the 
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shape of combination, while he feared that 
the conduct of many of the clergy, in strict- 
ly insisting upon their rights, had excited 
a considerable feeling of hostility against 
them. He sincerely felt for the privations 
of the clergy; at the same time he was 
co nvineed, th: it if the Tithe Composition 
Act had been more generally agreed to, 
much of these inconveniences would have 
been obviated. 

Mr. f¥elliam Peel said, that if Church 
property not protected in Treland 
every other species of property would be 
insecure. He had been but a short time 
in lreland, but while he was there he 
could ‘stimony to the exe mplary 
conduct of the Protestant cle rey. 

Mr. Blackney was of opinion, that the 
Government was not called upon to enter- 
tain the prayer of this petition, on the 

ground that the clergy, by their own con- 
duct, incurred the ill-will of the people, 
and drove them to resist the payment of 
their tithes. The system of collecting the 
tithes by means of their proctors was most 
vexatious and oppressive; and the con- 
duct of many of the clergy, and more es 
pecially of many of those holding his 
Majesty’s commission of the peace, was 
derogatory to their sacred calling, and 
calculated to destroy all respect towards 
them in the minds of the people. Many 
of the people were unable—utterly unable 
—as was well known—to pay the full 
amount of tithes; yet they were willing 
to pay as much as was in their power, and 
frequently made overtures to the clergy to 
make abatements in their tithes, but, with 
very few exceptions, those overtures were 
spurned by the clergy, and their dues ex- 
acted to the uttermost. Instead of show- 
ing any kindly feeling towards the people, 
they not unfrequently did every thing to 
excite them to discontent and opposition. 

Mr. James E. Gordon considered that 
the non-payment of tithes could be traced 
to the influential writings of Dr. Doyle. 
who expressed a hope ‘that the hatred of 
‘the people to tithes would be as lasting as 
‘ their love of justice.’ The Catholic clergy 
under Dr. Doyle acted upon his advice, 
and told their flocks to swear their children 
against the payment of tithes. These ap- 
ae als produced the combination against 
the Protestant clergy; and it was high 
time for the Government, and for that 
House, to interfere for the protection of 
the oppressed, and he would say—severely 
oppressed Protestant clergy. 
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bear t 
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Mr. Henry Grattan said, he would not 


prolong this discussion, but he must state, 


that the poor farmers in Ireland felt great- | 


ly aggrieved by the payment of tithes. He 


knew many instances of persons being put 


to considerable expense for the recovery 
of very small The Protestant 
clergy had, in the south of Lreland, little or 


sums. 


nothing to do except on the Sundays; and | 


under such circumstances they should not 
be too strict In their exactions. He wished 
that the Tithe Composition Act was more 


generally called into use, for he knew that | 


whatevercharges might be made againstthe 
Catholics for not paying tithes, they had less 
reluctance to pay them than many influen- 
tial Protestants, at least in his part of the 
country. 

Mr. Lefroy regretted to say, that a 
strong combination had for a long time 
been getting up against the payment of 
tithes. It was not set on foot by the te- 
nants, but by those who had an object in 
view, and who, looking to their own ad- 


vantage, made such statements and dis- | 
| ply wit 


seminated so many malicious and plaus- 
ible doctrines, that the poor peasantry fell 
a prey to their designs, and refused to pay 
their tithes. Amongst the numerous pub- 
lications which were calculated to 
great injury and dissension, and were of 
the most reprehensible nature, was a let- 
ter addressed by a distinguished Irish pre 

late to a member of his Majesty’s Govern 

ment, in which the peasants were alinost 
encouraged to resist the law enacting the 
payment of tithes in Ireland. That Pre- 
late said, ‘The Irish people, since their 
‘first conversion to the Christian faith, 
‘always understood rightly the 
‘dispensation. They were always 
rational and too acute to submit willing- 
ly to an unreasonable—I might add an 
¢ unjust—imposition : andthe law of tithe, 
‘ whether civil or ecclesiastical, has never 
‘had, either in Catholic or Protestant 
‘times—no not to the present hour—the 
‘assent or consent of the Irish nation; 
‘they have been always at war with it, and 
‘I trust in God they will never cheerfully 
‘submit to it. It was imputed to them as 
‘a crime by Giraldus Cambrensis, that 
‘they had never paid tithe, and would 
‘not pay tithe, notwithstanding the laws 
‘which enjoined such payment; and 
‘now, at the end of 600 years, they 
‘are found to persevere with increased 
‘obstinacy in their struggles to cast 
‘off this most obnoxious impost. There 


cause 
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(Treland). 


- 


are many noble traits in the Irish cha 
racter, mixed with failings which have 
always raised obstacles to their own well- 
¢; but an innate love of justice, and 
indomitable hatred of Oppression, 
‘which no darkness can obscure. To this 
‘fine quality I trace their hatred of tithe ; 
‘may it be lasting as their love of justice.’ 
He could not but say, that the connection 
of the Ministers in this way with a person 
| who was a decided partizan, did not go 
far to add to the respect due to theirstation. 
He should have thought that Government 
would have taken the case of the petitioners, 
and others similarly situated, into hand, and 
by a prompt arrangement, prevented such 
an example as some parishes had given, 
being generally followed. 

Mr. George Dawson was sorry to say, 
that a combination existed amongst a large 
| body of persons in Ireland, and that the 
parishioners, in many places, were afraid 
to p Ly their tithes. The y were pe rfectly 
willing to do so—they acknowledged the 
right that was entailed upon them to com- 
h the law; but they were too much 
intimidated to act up to what they acknow- 
right. He had known in- 


+ 


being A 


“an 


ledg | , 
weg Was 


| stances in which the tenants had paid tithes 


in secret to the clergyman, and begged 
of him, as the greatest favour which he 
could grant, not to mention the circum- 
tance, for fear it should reach the ears of 
parties who would take care to vent their 
upon them. 
hoped that the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland would deem it his duty to stand 
up in his place and declare that the 
Government was inimical to the illegal 
proceedings which took place in Ireland. 
He must declare that the characters of the 
Protestant clergy had been most unjustly 
ailed; and as to the exorbitant exaction 


vengeance He sincerely 


ass 
‘ 


lof which thev had been accused, he must 


v, that 6d, an acre was in general 
the sum, and not 
maximum. Supposing it were Js. 6d., how 
many tithe-payers be content to 
pay thatsum in England, where he be- 
lieved, in general, tithes were twice that 
amount. 

Sir John Sebright considered that 2s.6d. 
an acre was no great sum to pay as tithes 
to the clergy of the Church to which a 
man himself was attached; but if the 
Catholic clergy were to make such a de- 
mand upon him, he should not approve 
of it any more than the Catholics did to 
pay the Protestant clergy. 


S 


av, 


3s. 6d., which was the 


would 
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Mr. Spencer Per eval said, the question 
was not wicker they liked it, or not, but 
whether they were not bound by law to 
pay it. : 
Mr. Sheil wondered what hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sat opposite required the House 


or the Government todo. The petitioners 
complained that they could not obtain th 
payment of their tithes. Perh: ips so; but 
then they could resort to measures to en- 
force the payment, either by 
in the Courts of law, or by distress. They 
might rest assured that there would be ob 
— to the payment of tithes, as | 
as the Catholics remained 
the clergymen Prot 
measure ‘the it he could 
convert the Catholics into Protestants. 
Mr. Stanley said, that he should not 
have addressed the House, had it 
been for the direct appeal which was made 
to him by the right hon. member for Har- 


proces dines 


testants 


recommend, was to 


wich. It was, iv his opinion, unnecessary 
for any individual holding a responsibl 
situation in the Government, to signify 


his disapprobation of proceedings, which 
went to disturb the peace of the country, 
and resist the authority 
the laws of the land. 
Gentleman well knew, 
on all hands, that as far as the assista 
of Governnient could be given, it had been 
afforded. It had stretched the power it 
possessed to the fullest extent ; it had even 
gone beyond that power in some instances, 
by employing that constabulary force which 
was not intended levy tithes, 
ever the least violence or disturbance 
threatened. In all such cases the Govern- 
ment would make use of the powers with 
which it was invested. But what was it 
that the petitioners required? They came 
forward, and after stating a case, the 
hardship of which he did not wish to 





hon. 


| 
( 


The richt 
and it was acres 
nee 


de 


ie 
wien- 


was 


underrate, asked the Government to do 
that which was not in its power, without 
the assistance of the Legislature. Th¢ 
petitioners requested the Government to 


make the Tithe Composition Act compul- 
sory on all parishes which refused to pay 
tithes. It was possible the Legislature 
might at length deem it proper to take 
that step, but he thought it would be 08 
ter not to do so until the last moment, 

agreements and arrangements between the 
parties concerned were far preferable to 
compulsory Acts of Parliament. The next 
prayer of the peti ioners was one which 
certainly was not in the power of the Go- 


and execution of 
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vernment [t required Government | 
an Act whereby landlords should b 
pay the tithes, which the 
tena 


Oil reqd 


pass 
( | to { 
terwards obtain from the nts, 
an addition to the rent. He 
that it would not be a bette 
oid, if possib le, all collision be- 
ten: wena and clergymen, but he 
must say, that such an arrangement would 
not be relished by the Irish 
and without the consent of the Irish Mem- 


could af 
by making 
did not say, 
wav to ( 
tween the 


ay 


landowners 


bers such an arrangement could not b 
made. He concluded by expressing th 
readiness with which Government would 
always assist those who a its aid 
und ‘its conviction that s important a 
measure as the scaatalied of the ex 
tended operation of the ‘Tithe Composition 
Act, which was in force m some place 

would require more consideration than 


could be given to it on a a ussion arising 
a petition. 


oo 
St ceny, 


from the pres nting 

Mr. Walker said, he mu ’ 
present meeting of Parliame nt, when 
he had left Ireland, 
combination or opposition to the payment 
of tithes. He knew there was a 
and natural repugnance in the minds otf 
many Catholics to pay them, and he knew 
there were ire uent extortions on the othe 
He also ‘kne »w, that the costs attend 
the recovery of tithes were the source 
of much ill feeling. In many instances the 
Protestant clergy resorted to the most ex- 
_— nsive Courts for and by 
that means terrified the unfortunate payers 
into submission to their demands 
the amount of tithes on land that must de- 
pend entirely upon its quality, the manner 
O fits tillage, and the amount of its | produce. 


that up 
‘ i] 
to tie 

a ware ‘ . Y 14 | 
there was any illegal 


stron 


side. 


my 


ot Tee en 
tneir recovery, 


As to 


Goulburn said, there wie among 
those pares had signed the petition men of 
the most respectable character in the 


country, and the statement was, therefore, 
entitled to the most 
The subject should be fairly discussed, 
order that some measure might be devised 
in order to put an end to the disgraceful 
scenes which had recently taken place. 
nee: Ingestrie, in moving, that the pe- 
tition be printed, took occasion to ob- 


serve, that the Courts of Law were of little 


serious considerat ion, 





‘use to the petitioners, in consequence of 


the expense attendant on all proceedings 
for the recovery of tithes, and some of the 
machinery belonging to the Tithe Com- 
position Act would not work. 

Colonel Trench said, the hon. Membe: 
(Mr, Walker) had brought vague charges of 
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na tepanger tig ainst the Protestant clercy re- pealed to, day after day, and week 
! 


lating to the payment of tithe s,and he also); after week, for the introduction of that 
afhirmed that there was nocombination to | measure, which, if it had been passed 


° . et | " 
resistthen paymentin that part ofthe coun- |} time, would have prevent | the evils 


*( 
try to which he belonged ; in opposition to which were now so much the source of 
whicb he (Colonel Trench) must say, tbat complaint. They had, indeed, the credit 
he also knew the state of that part of Ire- | of passing that measure, but !t was passed 
iand, and could affirm, that many of the | too late; he meant too late to enable the 
clergy had abstained from having recourse | unfortunate country to reap those bene- 


to the law, although they had two vears | tits which otherwise it would have reaped. 


arrears of tithes due, and he also knew Petition to be printed. 

other instances where they were paid in 

secret. JUDGE OF THI ADMIR aLty Court 
Mr. Walker said, one case of fact he|(IRenann).] Colonel Perceval inquired 

would mention in justthealion of bis re-|of the hon, Sesceiney for Ireland, whe- 

mark. The gentlemen of Wextord had‘ ther it was the intention of his Majesty's 


advertised a premium for the best crop of ; Government to fill up the office of Judg 


mangel wurzel; a farmer in the parish of! of the Admiralty Court in Ireland 
Clonmore, which paid rectorial tithes to \ir. Stanley said. that if it were filled 


the Bishop of Ferns, tried the experiment | up, it would be in such a way as not to 
of a crop, and the Bishop immediately | prevent such reductions being made as 
demauded tithe forit. The farmer remon- | might appear fitting to the Government. 
trated, and his Lordship instead of citing | 

im before the Magistrates, where the} Lorn Lieurenants or Counrvit 
costs would bx only 6d. or before the Kecle- | (Irenanp).} Colonel Perceval rose to call 
siastical Courts of the diocese, where the | the attention of the House to the subject 


} 
f 


costs W “eae have been also small com- | ofthe newly appointed Lord Lieutenants of 
D} 
parative ly , ce termined to institute a prt 3} ounties In Ireland, and to ask its sup- 
in the Court of Excheque er, and the infor-} port for a motion with which he meant 
' ’ } r 
tupate farmer, for fear of | ‘ruined by|to conclude. lie must first observe, 
, °3 i : ‘ 7 
the enormous costs, was comp led to| that it was essentially necessary that 
. > . } \ ’ 1 > 
abandon his rights. But before he did so,| some persons should reside in the county 


im the Government could eom- 
municate, and what person was more 


as 


1] th 
the costs had amounted to upward of 6042. 
Now this manner of enforein 


pay nt, | 
even allowing the claim to be just, he| fitting for this than the Lord-lieutenant 
called extortion and oppression. Thus| [ft had been thought that no one would 
was seen the landlords coming forward] have been appointed Lord-lieutenant 
with premiums to encourage ericulture, |! under the bill but one who resided in the 
and the Church instantly endeavouring t county. This, however, was far from 
crush improvements by taxing them. being the case. Lord Duncannon was 
Mr. Spri ng Rice said, hon. Members} ay pointed a Lord-lieutenant. He wasa 
must, ine biol: be badly off for argu-} Commissioner of the Woods and Forests, 


ments when they alluded to the letter! and it was impossible for him to perform 
which bad been written to him by Dr.! both duties. The Marquis of Hertford, 
Doyle. He could not conceive how those | an sentee, had been appointed to the 
Gentlemen could make him the link be- county of Cavan, although Lord Farnham, 
tween the right reverend Prelate’s opinions} who possessed an estate in the county, 
and the conduct of the Government to} was gen rally there, and universally re- 
which he had the honour to belong. Was|spected. He considered that this was a 
this the first letter that Dr. Doyle had | great insult to the noble Lord. ‘The noble 
written? Had he not addressed letters to} Marquis appointed to the Lord-lieutenant- 
the Earl of Liverpool and the Duke of| ship of Donegal lived at Belfast, which, 
Wellington respecting the Catholic Eman-| was seventy miles distant. It was impos- 
cipation? but no one then insinuated, | sible that he could perform the duties of 
that because a letter was addressed to| his office in the manner that was required. 
an individual, that individual must coin-| The noble Earl (Leitrim) had never re- 
cide with the opinions contained in it.| sided in Kildare, but was generally fifty 
He could not refrain from saying, that] weeks out of the fifty-two in the year 
the late Government had been ap-|in Cumberland-place. He next came 
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to the counties of Waterford and Wex- 
ford, and he must say, that the appoint- 
ment to the county of Waterford really 
excited his great surprise. ‘The gentleman 
appointed was almost respectable person 


Lord Lieutenants of 


(Mr. Villiers Stuart), but he understood | 


{COMMONS} 


| 
| 


| 


| tlemen, 


that he had let his house, and had_ no} 
residence in that county. He knew 
that a most respectable young nobleman 


(the Marquis of Waterford) had a very 
large property in that county, and 
would have been the most proper per- 
son to fill that office. ‘True, 
yet a minor; but the same course should 
have been followed here as had been 
adopted in the of the Duke 
Buccleughand Lord Hopetoun, who, while 
they were minors, had the Lord-lieutenan- 
cies of the Lothians pl ced in commission 
until the ey became of age. Why was that 
most respectable ge ntleman, Mr. Wynne, 
not appointed to the lieutenancy of Sligo ? 
Why should the Government have g 
to another county to look for a Peer foi 
such an honour? This objection equally 
extended to the appointment of the Lord- 
lieutenant for Wexford, 
the same time to be a most respect 
Gentleman. He had been assured by the 
right hon, Secretary for Ireland, that it 
would bea principle, that residents ot od b 


cases 


ne 


table 


ot 


believing him at | 


he was as | 


| ean in England. 


should be appointed to the office of Lord- | 


lieutenant, and there were 
eight exceptions to this rule. He should, 
therefore, conclude by moving, ‘ That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, praying that he would be pleased 
to direct the removal of those Lord-lieu- 
tenants recently appointed, who are non- 
residents in the respective counties to 
which they were appointed.” 

Mr. Young did not think it was just, as 
a principle, to depart from the original 
pledge of the Government, that residents 
only should be appoint ted Lord-lieutenants, 
for the purpose of appointing those who 
were politically connected with the Go- 
vernment. 

The question being put by the Speaker, 

Mr. Stanley defended the appointments 
which the Government had made. The 
hon. Gentleman had first made a general 
charge of dereliction of duty against the 
Irish Government, and then referred to one 
case, in which the Government declined 
appointing the individual which the hon. 
Gentleman had recommended. 
expect, from the motion of the hon. Gen- | 
tleman that it was intended to charge the 


not less than | 
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iovernment with doing that which they 
ad not yet done. In ‘the first place, no 
ord-lieutenant was appointed for the 
county of Sligo. In the next place, the 
‘rule laid down for the selection of Lords- 
lieutenant was, toappoint the most respect- 
persons, whether noblemen or gen 
connected with a county by for 
tune and respectability. The object of 
the Government in bringing in the bill had 
been, to appoint persons residing in or con 
tiguous to the counties, who by their in- 
uence with the particular district, and by 
their residence, would be better able to 
attend to the interest of Ireland. It was 
that the preference should 
be given to Peers, because they wished to 
select persons of the highest rank, that 
there might be an avoidance of jealousies 
which would have been created if Com 
moners were appointed when there were so 
many in one county of equal rank. But 
in no case was it stated that residence ina 
county was absolutely necessary ; and the 
principle acted upon was the same as was 
In Clare, Roscom 
mon, Longford, Tyrone, and Wicklow the 
appointments were unpopular, and the 
ft ee nants actually oppose “ithe views 
fthe present Administration. So much 
for the love of patronage which Ministers 
had exhibited, and of which so much com- 
plaint was made. In the selection which 
the Government had made they had sought 
for those who were of the highest rank and 
influence in the several counties, without 
adopting a system of exclusion on account 
of the political opinions of the parties. 
He thought it was somewhat invidious on 
the part of the hon. Gentleman to de- 
mand the reasons why the Government 
made such and such appointments, though 
he (Mr. Stanley) did not deny, that in 
any extreme case of unfitness the appoint- 
ment was open to objection. He repudi- 
ated the idea that those only were to be 
appointed who lived in the county; the 
Bill gave the power to the Vice-lieutenants 
to act and to receive all patronage during 
the absence of Lord-lieutenants for Ire- 
land—but not when absent fromthe county 
merely. It was considered a very bad 
precedent to appoint young noblemen 
under age to the situation of Lord-lieu- 
tenant, it was well known they had 


Counties (Ireland ). 


( 
h 
L 


able 


certainly said, 


as 


| most important business to perform during 
He did not | | the first six months after the appointment. 


It was objected that they had appointed 
Lord Duncannon, whereas there was noman 
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more popular in the county, or more fitted 
for the important office. In England, in 
some instances, one individual was Lord- 
lieutenant of several counties. For in- 
stance, the Duke of Beaufort was Lord- 
lieutenant of three counties—Lord Lans- 
down for two—and the Duke of Welling- 
ton was Lord-lieutenant of Hampshire as 
well as Prime Minister—oftices which 
might be considered incompatible with 
each other. The Duke of Manchester 
did not think it incompatible with his duty 
to fill the office of Lord-lieutenant when 
he was governor of Jamaica. With 
regard to the non-appointment of Lord 
Farnham, so much complained of, all he 
had to say was, that that noble Lord, had a 
strong political bias, and considering 
opinions which he held upon many irritat- 
ing subjects, the Government did not 
think they could confide in his judgment 
and discretion. The hon. Member when 
he charged it on the Government that they 
had insulted Lord Farnham by appointing 
another individual to the Lord-lieutenancy 
of Cavan, might have left it to the noble 
Lord to complain, if he had any cause of 
complaint, which did not appear to be the 
case, judging from the noble Lord’s silence 
on the subject. When Lord Darnley 
was appointed to Meath, he pledged him- 
self not to dissever his connexion with that 


1 
+ 
Un¢ 


county; and the same observation would 


apply to Mr. Stuart, with whom it was a 
sine qua non that he should make Ireland 
his principal residence. Jn the appoint- 
ment of Lord Leitrim, it was understood 
he had a residence in the county; and 
notwithstanding the charge of favouritism 
in the appointments, it turned ont that in 
the thirty-two counties there were only six 
that were non-residents ; and he was sur- 
prised that the hon. Gentleman, without 
any grounds whatever, should have taken 
the course he had done, by moving an 
Address to the Crown. He was ready at 
all times to defend the whole of the ap- 
pointments, and lamented that the hon. 
Gentleman, from party feeling, or from the 
disappointment of himself or friends, 
should have brought forward the Motion. 
There had been no breach of faith on the 


part of the Government, and no departure | 


from the principle of the Bill, and he 
should decidedly oppose the Motion as 
altogether unprecedented. 


Captain Mazwell said, the right hon. | 


Gentleman had instanced five or six counties 


in which he said persons had been appointed | point of estates, ranked with any man in 
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who were not attached to the present Go 
vernment, but wholly overlooked the 
contrary casé i Sligo, the pi ople, 
knowing’ to whom the office had 
otiered, felt themselves offended, and 
was of « pinion, that in the case of Water- 
ford, the | | 
put into Commission for a few months, till 
the Marquis of Waterford was of age. 

Mr. J 


be i 


Counties (Ireland ). 


he 


iF 


1e been 


| 


} > 
Lic 





Lieutenaney should have been 


slackney condemned the appoint- 
ments when they were in opposition to the 
general feeling and interests of the people 
of Jreland. Th of the 
Beresfords for years was not pleasing nor 
it | When he as 


appottments 


j 


th 


palat in kingdoimn. 

serted that absentees ouvht not to be ap- 
pointed, he meant absentees from Ireland, 
and not non-residents in counties. In the 


present state of Ireland, he should consider 
the appointment of a minor as highly ob- 


rectionable. The only appointments he 


found fault with were those where the 
parties were politically opposed to the 
Government. 

Lord J gestrie § tid, that there was just 
ground of complaint that the Marquis of 


Waterford had not been appointed to the 
county of the same name, in which he con- 





| stantly resided. The appointment of a 
as Lord-lieutenant, instead of 


commone}l 
the noble Lord, was very impolitic, and an 


t 
L 


of injustice to that noble family. 
Sir George Warrender wished only to 
opinion of the impropriety 
of an interference on the part of the House 
| with the exercise of the important prero- 
gative of the Crown in the appointment of 
Lord-lieutenants. He was prepared to 
justify the appointments on the principle 


ac 


. y | " 
express Nis hrm 


SRE eg ae Te See 
which had been usually followed, of only 


nominating persons connected with the 
existing Administration, and as he believed, 
on the whole a fair selection had been 
made, he should resist the Motion. Hi 


rose principally, however, to state, that 
both the Duke of Bucecleugh and the Earl 
of Hopetoun were endeared to all Scots- 
men, and as these young noblemen only 
wanted a few months of being of age when 
they were appointed, to have appointed 
any cther persons would have been felt as 
an insult by every inhabitant of those 
counties in which those Peers possessed 
by far the largest landed property of any 
person in the county. 

Sir John Newport said, that the Crown 
was perfectly justified in the appointment 
for Waterford. Mr. Villiers Stuart, in 
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the county. In the case of Wexford, too, | 
the person appointed, Mr. Carew, pos 


] 


sessel a princely property there, and wa 


t 
‘ts qualified for the st ation. 


in all res 


Lord TYullamore decidedly condemned | 


many of the appointments, and observed, | 


that in Carlow the principal nobility and | 


gentry felt aggrieved and insulted that 
they should have been passed over, and an 
absentee, who was never for a week in the 


county, should have been appointed. Why 


|curse of [reland. 


fCOMMONS} 
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Sir Robert Bateson said, that when the 


Bill was brought into the House he Pay 


it his support, because he understood it 


| was bottomed on the principle of encou 


. . | ae e 
raging the residence of the Lord-lieutenant 


in each county, and he considered non-re 
idence or absenteeism to be the bane and 
The 


Lord-lieutenant in each county would b 


8 


residence of thi 


| sure to secure the residence of a numerou 


3 1 1} . 
} were palpably Inconsistent, 
| tions when the | 


Lord Downes should have been passed 
over he knew not, or Sir Thomas Butler, 
Mr. Rochford, or Mr. Kavanagh. The | 
appointment of the latter gentleman, wh 
was a descendant from the Kings of | 
land, would have afforded the high 
satisfaction to the people. In Wexford 


why should the Government have over 


looked the resident Peers, who had _ laro« 
estates in the county, and have appoimted 

Commoner who was a Member of Parlia- 
ment for the county? Lord Courtown 
would have been a proper person for the 
office. rhe Nobleman appointe | yrd- 
lieutenant of ‘Tippet ry Was bed-ridden, 


} 
i 
and, though a most table nobleman, 


respec 

was quite incapable of performing th 
duties of his new off It wi nh iD 
. “a , } 4 
dictable offence for a Lord-licutenant to 
influence elections for Members of Parlia 

yo? . ne | aT . ’ 1,] +t hy , f Y 
meut, and pow could it be p bit 101 
1 + P a ° 1 . . 
that gentleman to avoid it, he being sure 


to exercise his influence in his own favour. 
In King’s County they had overl 
tive Peers—who | ten 
property —and had appointed a Commoner 
Mr. Stanley observed, that there wer 
not five Peers in the county. 
Lord Tullamore said, that the right 


hon. Gentleman had proved io the House, 


’ ] 
ce C 


ossessed most ex SiVe 


by that assertion, how very improper the 
appointnents wei by dis} layin such 
ignorance of the residences of the P¢ in 
that county. He thanked the gallant 
Colonel for havine brought fo: d this 


¢ 
Motion, as it had given him the opportu- 
nity of expressing his surprise and disgust 
at many of the appointments. 

Mr. Lambert was of opinion, the ap- 
pointments in every instance were most 
wise and politic; and he would declare 
that, in his opinion, the Government 
would have acted most injudiciously and 
censurably if they had appointed Lord 
Courtown, with his political feelings, to 
preside over Wexford. The best proof of 
the fitness of Mr. Carew for the office was, 
his universal popularity. 


| the county Magistrate 


land he particularly condemned 


and important class of persons. Ministers 
‘Their assey 


Bill was brought into that 


pili 
House were, that there would be no exclu 
Ol 
et, in spite of this, the Marquis of Water 


n the ground of political opinions, 


ford was rejected for his political Opinions 
olonel Conolly said, that he had sup 
orted the Bil was declared 
+} } = fe : ] 
that the Lord-leutenants would be an 
effective organ of communication with the 


= 


| because it 


Government—a connecting link between 
; and the Castle 
But he had been deceived. He 
intment of absentee 
the ap- 
taken place for 
had the honour of 
l with. He saw that the 
country had been lost 
of by the « pomntment of favoured 
iduals, who resided as far 


the county to which they had been ap 


t e ol 
1} 
Dublin. 


deprecated the app 


hich had 
the e unty which he 


pointment 


connect 
objects of the 
t} 


rom 


p yinted, as the county itself was from 
Dublin Castle. In alludine to the nobl 
| individual who had been overlooked i 


Farnham) he 
Ministers 


the county of Cavan (Lord 
must say, that h 


his Majesty’s 


| should not take credit for impartiality on 





this occasion, as they had only appointed 


} 
VU 


one Nobleman who was as violent in one 


Ol 
at 
With 


Aaa anh , : 
pe litics as they cnar@ved Lord 


‘x tren 
I the other. H 


Farnham being’ on 


would describe this from Horace : ‘* Dum 
vetant stulit vitia, mm contraria currunt.” 
He did not mean to apply the stulti to his 


Majesty’s Ministers, but he could not 
forego his quotation merely out of cour- 
tesy to them. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, they had r 
cently heard so much of the rights of the 
people, that he was glad to be refreshed 
by hearing of the prerogatives of the 
Crown, which he began to fear were likely 
to be wholly lost sight of. He had no 
doubt that many of these appointments 
had been made from political views, and 
therefore he should support the motion of 
the gallant Colonel. 
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Sir John Milley Doyle was happy to see | private conversations. But he would not 


} 


the Government paying attention to the) say anything which could savour of per- 
interests and wishes of the people of Ire- onal observation to the hon. Member who 
land, which had been particularly display- | introduced this Motion. He would, how- 
ed by their appointment of the Lord-lieu- | ever, assert, that there was no instance 
tenant for Carlow. He declared it tm-) in which Ministers had departed from 
possible for the Government to have found | their original intentions when bringing in 
residents in the different counties, who, if | the Bill; that the appomtments had been 
appointed Lord-lieutenants, would have | made under circumstances totally disin- 
given satisfaction to the people. terested, and the selection was strictly im- 
Mr. Anthony Lefroy said, th right hon. ] urtial. The Act gave power to the 
Gentleman had made a display of libera- | Government to select for the appoimtment 
lity by appointing Le d Lorton to the Lteu- | whoever | chose, and there was n 
tenancy if Rosco: imnon, but who else could firection hates i to residel in the 
they appoint with decent y ? Jiis Lordship | county, beyond that possess a by Lhe 
was a constant resident, and was sur- | Lord Licutenant of Ireland, who had the 
rounded by a most thriving and indu ON of ordering such residence in tho 
trious tenantry. Instan where he might consider it ex- 
Mr. O'Connor said, that the appoint- | pedient. At the time of the Bill passing, 
ment of the Lord-lieutenant for Roscom- | he supported the appointment of Vie 
mon was most objectionable to the county, | | issumine the duties in the 








from his being actuated by a spirit of pro- ibsence of the Lords-lieutenant of coun 
selytism. He was ready to allow that he | ties, because he considered it would insure 
was an excellent landlord, and a man of | the residence of the latter persons in the 
high moral character, but this unfortunate | county; but no pledge had been given to 
spirit rendered him very obnoxious. impose t 

Mr. Lefroy said, the charge made in| ment. Out of the thirty-four Lieutenants 


nstant residence by Govern- 


this case against t 
that they departed from the principles | This was the whole amount of 
upon which these appointme nts had been | against the Government ; and he was sure, 


1e Government was, | of counties, only four were non-resident. 


the charge 


originally agreed to. He contended that, | if the appointment to Sligo had been 
in many cases, most respectable residents | made pon the recommendation of the 
were passed over, and strangers called in| hon. Member, the House would neve 
from other counties, to iasult the Nobility | bave heard anything of this Motion. 
and gentry who were residents. ‘This was lany applications had been made to the 


particularly the case in Cavan, Leitrim, | Government by the hon. Member (Colone! 
Limerick, Waterford, and several ot 


counties. Why, he would ask, was Lord | supported his Motion, 


) Wis ] ’ ] | 
rer | Perceval) and many other Gentlemen who 





I 
The Lord Lieute- 
Courtown passed over in the selection for | nant of lreland, however, in making the 
the county of Wexford? That noble | appointment for the county of Sligo, had 
Lord was a resident, a man of large for- | exercised the power he possessed, and used 
tune and liberal principles, and when he | a proper discretion, and he saw no ground 


i 
made application to obtain the Lord-lieu- | for objection. He must, therefore, defend 
tenancy, the only answer he rece ived from | the appointments which had | le 
the head of the Irish Government was, and express his opinion, that t hor 
that the state of Ireland required the ap- | Member who brought forward the Motion, 


r that no one was fit 
} 
‘ 


pointment of Mr. Carew. ‘This was an ja 
indignity which should not have been | t 
offered to so respectable a Nobleman as | Tory principles 
Lord Courtown. He(Mr. Lefroy) denied Mr. Callaghan was sorry, at that lat 
that the appointment of the Lord-lieute- | hour, that the time of the House should 
nant for Roscommon was unpopular, for | be taken up with the discussion of this 
no Nobleman was held in greater respect } question, but he was glad to see the cause 
by, or deserved more regard from, the | of the people of Ireland attended to. The 
people. question was, whether the power and 
Mr. Crampton said, that every species | patronage should be in the hands of a 
of material had been resorted to to give | few who formerly enjoyed it, or whether it 
colour to this Motion—books, extracts | was not better that it should be taken out 
from speeches, and private letters, and of their hands, and given to those who 


ppeared to consid 
] 1,] tj | ! : . . ; 
»)Hoid omee In treiant , unless he were OI 
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would exert their influence for the good of 
the people? He heartily approved of the 
appointments, and he believed the reason 
the House was troubled with this Motion 
was, because those who broucht it forward 
had been disappointed that neither them- 
selves nor their friends had been made 
Lord-lieutenants. He felt gratified by the | 
appointment of Mr. Fitzgibbon to Lime- 
rick, he was a gentleman of great 
respectability, of large property, and Cus- 
tos Rotulorum of that county. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell said, the 


Court of Exchequer 


as 


mea- 
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sure had been canvassed, and the 
objection made by hon. Gentlemen in the 
Opposition, was fo sunded upon the rejection 
of those friends they had recommended 
to his Majesty’s Ministers. It was, after 
all, but natural and reasonable that the 
Government its appointments should 
prefer their own friends, but he believed 
the appointments had been grateful to 
the country. With respect to the first 
appointment (Lord Duncannon) every hon. 
Member must allow there could not bea 
more honourable, upright, and straight- 
forward man than that noble Lord. The 
appointment for the county of Waterford, 
also, that was objected to, was equally 
honourable and upright. In some instan- 
ces, however, he must say, that he thought 
the Government had overlooked its best | 
friends. 

Mr. Walker approved of 
ment for Waterford. 

Colonel Perceval, in reply, expressed a 
hope that the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland would not suppose he had the 
arrogance to point out any individual to 
Majesty’s Government for appoint- 
He had only discharged his duty 
Mr. Wynne. He 
chimed all party feeling in bringing for- | 
ward the Motion. He shouid, however, 
always contend, that non-resident appoint- 
ments were bad. He begged leave to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


great 


in 





se ie } 
the appoint- | 


his 
ment. 
in recommending 


dis- | 


Court oF ExcmrQuer (ScorLanD),.] 
The Order of the Day was read for the 
second reading of the Court of Exchequer 
(Scotland) Bill. 

Mr. Kennedy trusted the House would 
bear with him, as the task of explaining 
the provisions of this Bill had been confided 
to him, in consequence of the absence of 
the learned Lord Advocate for Scotland, 
while he made a few observations, The 
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sill had been in the Order-book for a 
long time, without the possibility of having 
it discussed + ; and he regretted to observe 
on the other side of the House, something 
like a suspicion that it was the wish of th 
Government to pass the Bill without dis- 
cussion. That was not the on the 
contrary, those who supported the Bill 
desired 1 nothing so much as that its merits 
should be well understood. The Court to 
which this Bill referred—the Court 
Exchequer in Scotland, had, for a long 
period, and up to a very short time since, 
been composed of five Barons—one Chief 
and four Puisne Barons. A Com- 
which was appointed some time 
since, on the motion of his right hon. 
friend, the member for Waterford, recom- 
mended that the number should be reduced 
to four; a struggle to avoid this reduction 
took place, but in course of time the num 
ber of Judges was reduced to four, namely, 
one Chief and three Puisne Barons; and 
subsequently, at a much more recent 
period, in the year 1830, the total number 
Judges was to be reduced to 
namely, one Chief and one Puisne Baron ; 
that was to say, when vacancies occurred 
they were not to be filled up, and they would 
not make the Judges of the Court above 
that number. Such seemed to have been 
the progress of opinion as to the propriety of 
the number of Barons composing 
this Court, and now another in its 
history arose, when it was justly conceived, 
that the business brought before it was not 
of sufficient magnitude to justify its con- 
tinuance even on these principles. He 
would state what was the object, and what 
were the leading provisions of this Bill; 
the Court at present consisted of a Chiet 
and two Puisne Barons, because, 
owing to the unfortunate decease of a 
member of that Court, a vacancy had 
taken place, which, by the Act of 1830 
could not be filled up. When another 
vacancy occurred, the number of Judges 
in the Court would be reduced to the 
amount fixed by the Statute of 1830. 
The Bill now on the Table of the House 
proposed that it should be in the power of 
all or any of the members of the Court to 
discharge the duties now vested in the 
whole Court. But in the event of the 
death or retirement of the Chief Baron and 
remaining Puisne Baron, it was provided 
that the duties of the Court should, in all 
respects, be performed by a Judge of the 
Court of Session, who should be appointed 
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to discharge all the functions of the Court 
as it now existed. The effect, therefore, 
of this measure, would not be to produce 
a large saving to the public in the first in- 
stance, as well as in the result, which would 
be the abolition of the Court, and the conse- 


Court of Exchequer 


quent saving of the expenses of the Chief 


one remaining Puisne 
now briefly state the 


the 
would 
Court, 


Baron and 

Baron. He 
duties of the 
nature of the business which had recently 
been performed. ‘The duties of the Court 
of Exchequer might be divided into two 


parts, the first consisted of the official duties | 


belonging to the Court, and which related 
to the revenue of the country. 


substance, being chiefly undefended causes 
From Returns which he held in his hand, 
and which might be relied upon, he would 
state to the House the number of cases 
which were tried in the Court of Exchequer, 
during the years 1827, 1828, and 1829, 
those being the three last years of the time 
during which the late Chief Baron pre- 
that Court. There were three 


sided in 
Terms in the Court—in Candlemas Term 


there were no defended causes, and five 
undefended; in the next Term none de- 
fended, and nine undefended; in the 


summer Term one defended and eight un- 
defended. In the course of the next year 
there were one defended and eighteen un- 
defended ; and in 1829 there were two 
defended, and thirteen undefended; so 
that, in the course of these three years, 
there were four defended, and fifty-three 
undefended causes, making a total of fifty- 
seven causes. And during the period 
which had elapsed since the retirement of 
the late Lord Chief Baron, and during the 
time that his right hon. friend, Baron 
Abercromby, had presided in that Court, 
which might be stated at eighteen months, 
there had been one defended So 
much, therefore, as to the extent of judicial 
business; he did not mean to say, that 
these undefended causes did not come into 
Court—on the contrary, one or two wit- 
nesses were generally examined on the 
part of the Crown; but what he meant to 
say was, that no party came to resist the 
decision of the Court, which was founded 
on the evidence which it was absolutely 
necessary for it to take. There 
another department of the business of the 
Court, which consisted in hearing the ar- 
guments of counsel on points of law, 
when they arose; within the last eighteen 


cause. 


was 





and the amount and | 
i them with ore 
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these were questions more of form than of 
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months there had been one of these argu- 
ments, which occupied about an hour, 
This was all the judicial business of this 
Court—the part of its duties 
consisted of Treasury business, connected 
with the taxes in various departments. 
These suits were, as in England, frequently 
settled out of Court; but there 
appeals broucht before the Barons of the 
ae spatched by 
id therefore did 


remaining 
WE re some 


which were 
at facilitv, a 


Excheque r, 


material consideration. 


hot require any 

{n Act was passed at the instance of an 
hon. Gentleman on the « p] Osite side of 
the House, in relation to the corporation 
rights, with a view to enable trustees to 
bring their eases before the Court of Ex- 


chequer, but which had not had the effect 
of preventing the existence of many abuses 
and great malversation. Hedid not mean 
that the oS was uot pro- 
pe rly exercised ; he merely stated the ad- 

vanti ages which were taken of it. Indeed, it 
was not necessary that this expensive Court 
should be preserved ou thatground. Another 
part of the f the Court, related 
to deeds conn h charters, rights 
of pro pe rty in Scotland, and superiorities, 
of which they had heard so much in that 
House: this jurisdic tion must be exercised 
somewhere or other, undoubtedly. Now 
this department of the business had, for 
some time past, occupied the Court of Ex- 
chequer about six hours in each Term. 
Of course, every reform which had altered 
these privileges had greatly diminished 
the extent of this branch of the 
and there could be no difficulty, therefore, 
in this part of the duty being performed 
Judges in whom it was proposed to 
vest the duties of the Court of Exchequer. 
The expenditure in Scotland by the She- 
riffs, had been hitherto discharged from 
the Scotland, and supplied 
from the general revenue of the country. 
It was now settled that this sum—about 
6,000/. a-year—should be vote cy by Parlia- 


to Say, 


SO 


busiues 


1 exrae 
ected Wit 


business; 


by 


revenue of 


ment on the estimates, and i t certainly 
would bea very unfit thine that indivi- 
duals, sitting as Judges, should be called 


upon to determine matters connected with 
a sum of money which was afterwards to 
receive the consideration of this House; 
and, therefore, expenditure would 
not again be brought under the con- 
sideration of the Court of Exchequer. 
The Treasury business was, in the first in- 
stance, substantially by the 
this es- 


this 


couducted 


if nder 
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tablishment the amount of the 


( 
that was incurred was known. 1 
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ining whether it was possible to comply 
with this recommendation, and, accord nis oly 


tablishment was very efficient, but still | an inquiry was directed to be made as tothe 
there were irremediable evils arising from | propriety of carrying this recommendation 
the present system, and the whole of| into effect; and in 1820 a report wa 
the superintending duty, whether the | made, stating that it was deemed by the 
Court were abolished or not, ought to be | heads of all the Courts in Scotland, quit 
put under the direction of the Board | impossible to conduct the busin of thy 
of Treasury in London; ther urely | Court of Exchequer without five Baro1 

could be no necessity, when that Board | this was satis in the strong und me 

existed, for sustaining the expense of this | decisive terms. No re hoets ion in tl 

establishment. The judicial business of | number of the — a fo sep pec 
this Court had been managed accordiny | for some time afterwards, in the year 
to the English law. Until lately, there | }830—he would call the sethodn of 

had been fut solicitors, or attornies pi “a to this circumstance, in reference to 
tising in this Court, but in consequence of | the charge which had been made against 
the death of one of these individuals, the the present Government, of acting with 
number was reduced to tliree, and there was out inquiry—in the vear 1830, up cam 
no individual poet to succeed these three | the right hon. Baronet, and, contrary 
gentlemen, who, in the ordinary course of Ito this strong recommendation, proposed 
nature, must soon cease to practise. | to the House a measure by which one half 
Such was the state of this Court as it was | of the Court would be lopped off at once, 


left by the Act which was passed in the 


year 1830. Two courses were leit open 

for the adoption of his Majesty’s late Go 
; 

vernment with respect to this establish- 


i 
to superadd to it such l 


ment; either 


tions as seemed to accord well v the 
character of the individuals place d in it 
for life, as no doubt they were, like any 
other Judges; or if it was thoucht unfit to 
do so, it was for Parliament to decid 
whether the Court ought not to be put an 
end to. He did not mean to disparage 


the individuals presiding in this Court, but 
if the Court of Session could dischar 
the whole of the duties of the Court of 
Exchequer, and if the Jud: of that 
Court were to retire, there micht be a 
saving of the whole expense of the Court. 
Various objections to this measure would 
be brought forward > | had been t! ougl t 
necessary to have an English Baron to 
interpret British Acts of Parhame 
which Scotch lawyers were not supposed 
to understand; but by the sixth report of 
the Commissioners appointed to in puil 
into this subject, it was declared, that it 
was no longer necessary or requisite to 
keep up the office of the English Baron 
Their report contained this recommen- 
dation :—‘* With the exception of one of 
‘our members we concur in t hinking five 
‘Barons are entirely unnecessary, and 
‘ that the business might be conducted by 
‘ four, as it is in the Court of Exchequer 
‘in Eneland, without adding to the labou 


‘of the Judges.’ In the vear 


Lord Sidmouth had been desi 


set my 


1rous ascer- 


did not 
not 
mentioned the fact, 


i 
ic 


was 


and without Inquiry. mean 
that the matter 


1, but merely 


tO say maturely 


. wer 
considered 


vecause it afforded a complete answer to 
} any charee that mivht be made azainst hi 
| Majesty’s Government, on the ground 
proceeding without inquiry. He hoped 
| hor fembers would not endeavour 
to excite any sympathy in the mind 
of the House in favour of this Court, « 
| the ground of its being oneof the ancient 
institutions of Scotland, because it was 


| 
; an 
» | had 


| constitution was changed in the y 


Scotch 
; and its 
ear 1830 
ut inquiry, which was a strong arg 
to that his Majesty’s Govern 
; effect ol 


Court, for which the 


had any peculiar 


English 


never iove 


with 2 
ment shew 
have considere | the 


ment might 

| this measure before bringing it forward. 
| When a member of this Court chose to 
| resion, an individual would be selected 


| > 
from the 


; were 


; mene 


jurisdiction to which he had ad 
be called upon, by a 
to discharge 


verted, who would 


special commission, » the duties 
of the office. This Bill a at in the 
‘ House of Parliament, vhich bill 
pe judicial es 
wont to originate: it had passed the 
objection, altera- 
recom 


in 


} 
other 


for amending het iene { 


tion, 


Lords gory? 
comment, and it was now 
to this House for its consideration. 

Question put that the Bill be now read 
a second time. 


ise OF 
or 


led 


that 


Sir William R was aware an 

| ot] er opportunity wo ild be afforded fo 
1 mol ample discussion of this mea 

sure; but he would take this opportunity 
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of saying, that he had no fault to find 
with the statementof the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, as far as it weut 

because, as far as he had explained the 
objects of the Bill, he had done so fairly 
and ’ but ( 
words in t preamble of the Pill which 


ral 
a 


| 
there 


P Ain io »4 
Satisfactory 


were some 


ie | 
certainly had excited his attention, and 
which would not have been inserted ther 
unless they referred to something not now 


in the Bill, or to iething hereafter to 
take place. The w ate 
‘ expedient that provisions shoul 
‘for facilitating the retirement of 

Barons.’ He did not ex rctly understand 
what was meant by these words ; no doubt 
the noble Lord, the ot 
Exchequer, would be able to give 
explanation of this passage. Before th y 
proceeded to discuss the principle of the 
Bill, it was important that the meaning of 
these words should be correctly under- 
stood. 

] 


| | 4 4] 
Ta ALL 


SON 


ords were, hat it is 


Chancellor 


some 


j 


rp said, the richt hon. Gen- 
| 
t 


tleman having asked t 


word he Wo ild b ( to olive j bh Ee 

information which he desire: unde) 
the existing | WwW, any Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer, who had held his  oftic 


i >] 
for hiteen years, was entitled to a certain 


proportion of his 
} 


emoluments, by way of 
et of this Bill 
! 


retiring pension. Che obye 
‘ PP. [Poe } —_ 1 ‘8 
was, entirely to do away wilh tis. 


resent presided in 


Court had their pensions taken away, and 


: 
Judges who at 


1 c re ie a , ] 
therefore, until they chose to retire, they 


would have a right to the whole of 


salary attached to their office. With re 
spect to the Senior Barons, who had ra 
very considerabl time held these of ~ 


it was propo 


retiring thei wary 
ii | . : j } | | } ! 

With regard to th Lord Chiei baron, 
however, wh ) had be »a muchn she tC] 


time in oftice, it w proposed, by wa 
holding out 


lhe 
retire, that he 


an inducement to him to 


iid 


- 
hil 


shot have the option 


receiving one-half of alarv, as aretirn 

pension. Thus the saving to th 
] 

vould 


> a ie 
Baron Ss 


be one-half of the 
and one-fourth of 


he 


mcome, 
laries of eac! 
Salaries OF acn Of 


e 
th present Lore 


true 
had been in office but a very 
but as t 
life, he would 
should 
With respect to his app 
first instance, he should not do justice to 


was 


; 
he ottice was wited to him 10 
of 
ent to 


not con 
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to those of the Lord 
Chief B himself, if he did not 
that the appointment of his right hon. 
friend to that office did creat credit to his 
Majesty’s Mii that it h 

fully justified by his conduct and talent. 
to h 


his own feelings, or 
B 


vou Say 


ad bee fl 


IST PLT ‘ ei 
1Isters, and 


was certainly very much owing 


represent ns existing state of 
the Cx rt ot Exchequ " h d been taken 
nto « eration; and, therefore, it would 
i CEULUE i V to ail the principles ou 


ountry 
ot 


is A 

his 

compen 
i 


th 


othce, witnout Vill him some 


Chis Was 


r 4) } ] ) 1 
State of the case; and he trusted the 
1 : cS 2 | ] ‘ ' ahi 

House would think that the circumstances 


warranted this proceeain rs 

Mr. Hume said, the principle on which 
they were proceeding w x - 
traordinary he had ever heard of in 
life. His hon. and Ie friend 


as the most e 


his 


arned had 


iven quite sufficient reason to justify the 
1] ! } - 
{ | tois Court thre vearS ago; 
1) } hat ¢ rit three last 
} j 4 
l { re we ( iV 10UuT CaUuSEes, ANd Vet 
when he (Mr. | ( ongly ureed that 
4 I 1 
on 1 i \ Ts irs ago, | \ met 
DY S ns tha ie il uld not Db 
: } } ' 
nea i Wilh. What di i the ¥VQaO OnLY Ole 
vear azo They incre d this Court, by 
p ) Ita very ht and competent man, 
' 
no doubt, but so far from his Majesty’s 
Government receiving any creait tor that 
ppomnt ent, which th: noble Lord appear- 
14 eae 1 \] ly, 
ead to think thev qeseirved, tte (Mir. flume) 
condemned it at once, and called it a job, 
. rank ps some purpose or other, and 
i 
Y 2G 4% 7) i¢ the purp ot ovtar 
I support of any nobleman for the 
11 
Vian D ninable proceeding 
il had hela that a Jud e who was 
1] e | 
ed for | ould not be removed 
"3 ae | ( ected hil i prop riy 
nd \ MH ! iuhl Wa I de ot n i 
; : : 
) were tine peopie of E rl nd to b 
} t nl } 
toid, that judgze who hai been one yea 
ii a-hall in oth was to receive a pen 
i 
1 O! \ i, -vear ¢ His ntleman 
haa | : ; t | 1 
nad |} { cen if ae 1 i inan a yeat 
1 1 v 
and a-hal nd ne s to be put down 
in the Pe n-iiSt 101 YOO. a-vear, ata 
' 
time i hn LoOeV <« ht to COnO MISE 
\ ’ 
ihis \ gy Lomecti ible proceedin 
} t 
is Bill e down from the House of 
hora with t (plana: l i th VY were 
t i idl t ft 19 ) nel if t| 
: , 
eventh hour—what it proposed to do 
i 
Why was not this Court abolished at 
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once? Why were they to have any of| Baron, and one Puisne Baron. His hon. 
these half-and-half measures? Why go] and learned friend, in agreeing to this ar- 
beating about the bush inthis way ? There] rangement, acted with the greatest honou 
were now two legal Bills progress ; on and propriety, because he cut down that 
had for its object the abolition of a Court,| which his long services and high station 
the other the establishment of one: why] so justly entitled him to. During th 
should not the Lord Chief Baron of the| former Administration there occurred a 
Court of Exchequer preside at the head of | vacancy, and he had always viewed 
the new Bankruptcy Court? Surely, it} with the greatest satisfaction the cours 
would be no degradation to him? He | adc ypted by the noble Duke at the head of 


would take the offi after the Lord Chan- 
cellor: and, upon pri ipl , this would be | 
the most likely way Ol doing justice to all 
parties. What was there in the Bank- 


ruptey Court for four Judges to do? Why 
could not three be dispe nsed with, and the 
Lord Chief Baron of 
the Court ? He could not be incompetent 


’ 1 1 ~ 
Scotland preside in 


to fill the office ; for he was for many years 
a Commissioner of Bankrupts, and was 
well acquainted with English law. Why, 
the office was just fitted for him. It we dip d 
be much better to bring in a Bill to abolish 
the Court of Exchequer at once. Witl 

regard to the other Judges, if they bir 
not be made useful, let them have the etired 


their lone 
{B iron, 


allowance in consequence of 
services ; but the idea that the Chi 
who had been only fifteen months in offic 
should receive a pension of 2,000/. a-year, 
was monstrous, and he hoped the proposition 
was one which the House of Commons would 
never consent to. Somealteration, there- 
fore, should be made in this Biil in Com- 


mittee, and the services of the Judges 
should be made available elsewhere, in- 
stead of placing them on the Pension-list. 


If the Chief Baron were made the Judge in 
bankruptcy, the country would save | ,O00Z, 
a-year, or, if desirable, give him 4,0002, 


Judge Ss 


quite 


a-year; but really, to talk of four 
in ‘bankrupte\ y appeared to him to b 
absurd. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson ¢ xpected 
but op position from the he n,m 
Middlesex in questions 0 f this nat 
he was surprised at the observations he lad 
made. How could he call the of 
2,000/. a-year in one instance a} 
; England who would 


I othing 
— for 
yet 


saving’ 


] 
JU 


, , hardly anything to do, 


? sdf} 


there was a man in 
scorn the insinuation of jobbing, it was | 
the present Lord Chief Baron of Scot- | 


land. During the last Admin 
his right hon, friend, the member for Bute, 
obtained the appointment of a Committee 
to inquire into this subject, but it was ulti- 
mately agreed that the Court of Exchequer 
should remainas it was. In progressof time, 
however, 





it had been reduced to a Chief 


istration, | 








his Majesty’s Government at that time. 
He well knew the merits of the right hon. 
Gentleman in question—he recollected the 
political events which had thrown him out 
of public life—he remembered well his 
merits, and he sent to him and offered 
him the appointment. This was a most 
honourable trait in the character of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington. The pre- 
sent Lord Chief Baron accepted the office, 
and he went down to Scotland, considering 
it as a permanent situation, with 4,0002. 
a-year; of course he had ascertained that 
before he consented to fill the office. Upon 
that conviction he expended a consider 

sum in purchasing a house, and 
ing it from top to bottom. He soon 
d that the Court affordea 
and then, instead 
ge salary, 


able 
furnish 

} 
discovers him 


of contentedly rece iving this lar 


and doing nothing for it, he was the first 
to give an opinion in favour of merging 
that Court in the Court of Session. He 


knew that it was sacrificing 4,000/. a-year, 
but his virtuous mind could not brook the 
its being kept a separate 
merely on account of his personal 
interest, and, there * re, he gave the advice 
he did with respect to it. There no 
the term jobbing was 
less applicable. He was almost inclined 
to the Government not propose 
giving him a farthing, but to appeal to a 
vote of the House on his conduct. 

Sir George Warrender had not made up 
his mind as to whether the Court was not 
useful, or might not be made so, by havin: 
additional business thrown into it. He 
had sug@ested, on a former occasion, that 
the duties of the Admiralty Court, and of 
the Commissary Court, should be trans- 
ferred to the Court now proposed be 
abolished, which would have been much 
better than transferring them to the Court 
of Session. ‘These suggestions arose out 
of a correspondence he had, not only with 
lawyers in Scotland, well acquainted with 
the practice of the different Courts, but 
with high authorities there, and, had those 


idea of as 


Court, 


p 
u} 


was 


man to whose acts 


ber 


to 
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suggestions been adopted, there would 
have been an ample share of duty allotted 
to that Court. Undoubtedly, at present, 
its duties were chiefly executed by the 
King’s Remembrancer, a most active and 
intelligent Officer, he expected, 
would be continued in the exercise of bis 
functions. Theyought not, however, atonce¢ 
to abolish this Court without inquiry into th 


Court of Exchequer 


who, 


possibility of making it efficient, and thus 
save the public the payment of a pension 
of this magnitude. He fully concurred in 
what was said by the hon. and learned 
member for Kirkcudbright, with reg 
the right hon. Baronet below him. — 

Sir William Rae was a little 
when he heard of the bringine in of this 
Bill, and recollected that it was not more 
than a yeal since the apporntnn nt now 
proposed to be done away with was made ; 


, 


ird to 


SUPprisé d 


and still more was he surprised when he 
found that this was a Bill relating 
to one Court; and that its preamble did 
not even profess to improve the Adminis- 
tration of Justice, but merely to save ex 


x ! 
merery 


{Ocr. 6} 
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and to 

the regard our ancestors had for it, 
the nineteenth article of the Union pro- 
vided that it should have th 
the 
From the time of th Union to the prese nt 
} ] 


continued to be a useful Court; 


shew 


same powers 


as Court of Exchequer in England. 


one had ever dreamt of its abolition. 


Gay, ti 
With respect to its Juries, they were set 
forth at great length in the report to which 


] 
Lu¢ 


alluded, but they were briefly these. 
Court tried at the bar all cases of 
the 
it decided ali questions of law arising out of 


i¢ 
lhe 


y 
offel 


| 


ces against revenue by a Jury; 


we 


a special verdict, besides which, all que 
tions in which the revenue was concerned 
were liable to come from the other Courts; 
1 ' 2 ? 
and all cases of dispute with regard to the 
taxes, the appeal went to the 
Barons of the Exche quer ; they examined 


] 
assessed 


| Sheriffs’ accounts, aud performed a variety 
of other duties of that description. The 
number of cases on the paper of the Court 
lof Exch quer in 1815 was 103; in 1816, 
uinety-seven; and in 1817, 100. The 
number of cases tried at bar in 1816, were 
forty-three ; in 1817, sixty-six ; and so they 


jp mse, Ile should have i Xp cted, too, |} 
that a Bill of this kind would have been 
brought forward by the Lord Advocate. 


His absence was to be regretted as they 
should have heard from him the nature of 
the inquiries he made previous to deciding 
upon the abolition of this Ce He 
(Sir William Rae) had made inquiries 
before him, when the question was simply 
the numbe1 the 


Now this was a much more im- 


ure, 


as to a reduction in of 
Judees. 
portant question, for it related to the entire 
He doubted 


i 


abolition of the whole Court. 
the Lord Advocate’s having ma 

similar to his ; but, at any rate, they ought 
to have had some information upon which 
to go, so that they might have been sati 
fied, first, that Court ht to 
abolished ; and secondly, that its duties 
would be advantageously discharged by 
their being allotted in the manner pro- 


Mauiries 
i 


| 
the be 


OUP 


His hon. fri 
site represent d the Court of Exchequer as 
one of very recent but the fact 
was, that the report of the Co nimissioners 
who investigated the Courts of Justice in 
Scotland, stated that it was not known at 
what period it was established. It was 
obvious, that some Court of the kind must 
have existed from the beginning of the 
Monarchy, and there were documents ex- 
tant in the Court of Exchequer, bearing 
date 1300. From that period, up to the 
time of the Union, the Court of Exchequer 
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Series § 


posed by the Bill. nd oppo- 


origin; 











till 
ht. 


went on for several years 


ine 
they reached 


reasinyg 


an average of ninety-¢ 


10 


He should like to have had returns of the 
other duties performed by the Court of 


Exchequer, for it appeared extraordinary 
that this Court, which, at the Union, was 
declared to be necessary when the whole 
receipt of Customs did not exceed 35,0002, 


] } } ° } . | 
should now be declared unnecessary, when 


the revenue of Scotland was above 
5,000,0002. The hon. member for Middle- 
sex thought it his duty, several years ago, 
to call for various returns connected with 
the Court of Exchequer. His motion 


created alarm in the Commissioners of the 
Revenue, and the result was, a complete 
: I | and, among 
other things, it put an end to the system 
ffenees, which had 


lavin 


] + 
change in their arrangements; 


> 
of compounding for 
led to great abuses. 

this question, he hope 


( 
I ¢ no interest im 
{ the Lord 
would not put him in the situation of a 
party opposed to the Lord Chancellor; he 
opposed this Bill purely because he did 
think that an ancient Court should be 
so unceremoniously abolished without in 
quiry, and because he was confident that, 
means taken, abundant 
share of business might be found for it. 
There was one practice of this Court which 
would meet with the approbation of the 
House. Where men were too poor to em 
ploy counsel, the Judge, with the greatest 


G 


noble 


not 


were proper an 
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anxiety, acted the part of 
them, watcl 
Ings, and if the 
plete avainst the defendants, dire 
Jury to find for them. But if 
Baron of the Exchequer was not wanted 


evidence was not com- 


in Seotland, why was one wanted in Eng 
land? WI hy was not the Chief Baron set 
aside here? Beeause every one felt that 


the Court of Exchequ rs yuoht to be con 
fided to the ablest and most ¢ 
hands. W 

contrary, he quite s itished that th 
people ‘ “Of etree wel 
ancient FE ixchequer Court of t 


hatever might be said to th. 


attached to t} 


f 

and would regard its demolition in any 
other than a favourable licht. It was 
necessary for the Government to institute 
further inquiries before 
take a step which would be unpopular in 
Seotland. A bill for making some 

tions in the practice of the Scotch Court 
of Exchequer, was introduced into this 
House in June, 1830. He regretted that 
the hon. member for Middlesex cid not 
make it his duty to attend at that tim 


and state his objections to the Court. 


alter 





of the ¢ vourt was then broueht 
the consideration of Partia- 


would have 


constitution 
fully under 
ment; and the opportunity 
been a proper and a convenient on 
the hon. Member to have rais 
tions, but silent. The present 
lord Chancellor, however, at that time ; 
Member of this House, 
the clauses of the Bill then | 


d his objec- 


mae 
he was 


vent throuch al 


yposed, in¢ 


eted the 
a Chief | 


they proces ded to 
lon the Court 
} 
! 


§ COMMONS} 


counsel for 
ied every part of the proceed- opinion that the 
| by that measure, be placed up 


discussed every part of it. Ulavine done 


so, he (Sir W. Ra ) appeal d tothe Hons 
to say whether he did not pronounce the 
measure then under the 
of Parliament perfectly satisfactory. It 
would be remembered, that the Bill was 
July, 1830; in the November 


, 
consideration 


passed ; 
following he left sean but he had previ- 
ously been at the 
with the present Lord Chief 
Scotlan [ upon the subject of the 
quer Court; and, in reply, he received a 
letter from him, 
ont cone single suggestion as to the 


| 
priety of abolishing that Court. The pre- 
‘] 


in which he did not throw 


sent Chief Baron of Eneland, too, at 


time Lord Chancellor, approved of th 
ee! 
) 


Bil) introduced in 1830, and lent his aid 
to carry it through Parl 
measure. All these 
the ma jority of the 
who were present during the discussion of 
the measure of 18 


lament as a propel 
persons, as we ll as 
i H 


Q , 
Members of this House 


sO. concurred in the 


> pains to commun! cate 


‘impanelled, it was necessary that they 


} 
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statements which were made, and were of 
Courts of Scotland would, 


] 
yn their prope 
He felt bound to make thes 


servations, to explain the course which 


footine’. 
took while he was in office. The ¢ 


vernment of that day chose to pla 


J ° 2 5 4 i 
confidence in him as their officer. 
“bs 
bills upon the subject of the sScotcl 


law or the Scotch Courts of Justi 

» broueht into this or the other 
of Parliament 
Whatever li proy sed as an amen 


of that law, or as a judicior s reform ol 


without his 


> 
those Courts, was accept d by the Gover 
ment, and measures were introduced a 
] } > oat te ] ’ 
aine ly Thus he a lished the Jun 


Court, the Court of Admiralty, and t 

Consistorial Court, imposed heavier duties 
of Session, yet de pri vel it. 
| 


as the Court of Exchequer, of 
by all tl 


saving to the ” pul 


as We 


two Judees each, ett etin 


measures a. sa Dl ( 
»3.0002. a-vear. Such a course of 
ceeding on his part, durine the short tin 
hat he was in. office, micht satis! thie 
House, that if he thought the ab ition « 
the Court Exchequer would have done 


should not have hesitated to have 
come down to Parliament with a Bill to 
abolish it. The day for patronage w 

sone by, and the late Government had 
regard for it than the 


rood, he 


certainly no greatei 
present. If they abolished the Court of 
Exchequer, in what way were its variou 
ind in port int duties to be performed 
was proposed to vest j-achoubaral in one Puts 
Judge ot the Court of Sessio That 
a most objectionable 
there was not in 
Judee who ever was pre 
ey 


nt at a trial in the Court of Exchequer, 


proposition. At {his 
moment the Court of 


session a single 


revel saw any partof the proce dines there. 
[t was vain to suppose, then, that a Ju 
from the Court of Session could properly 
be appointed to perform the duties of the 
Court of Exchequer. \ i 

to direct a Jury? Where Juries wer 
should be properly charged. A Judge from 
the Court of Session would be utterly in- 
capable of performing that important duty. 
There was not at this moment in that 
Court a single Judge who would unde 

take to do it. It was true, that where 
money was in the ease, men would under- 
take t 0 do anything 
of character and ri putation in the Court 
of Session would undertake the 


} 
put cert 


pe rorm- 
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ance of this duty. But, putting this out | nent lawyers of the d 1y, were sent down 


of the ogre ey how would the Court of 


Session be able to spare one of its Judges 
to attend to the business of the Court of 
Exchequer ? By the measures which he 


introduced andcarried throuch Parliament, 
the whole of the business of si Admiralty 
oO : ' , | : 
and Consistorial Courts had been thrown 


Court of Session, tl 1¢ sda r 
at the sam 
reduced. The result of all this was, that 


| 
that Court had now so much business press- 


upon t! 


whose Judges had time, been 


ing upon it, as torender it perfectly incay 
ble « Pp rforming more. \Vere they then t 
take away one of its Judges , and to impose 
upon him the aieeiies of duties of 
which he knew nothing? As far as he 


was at present informed, there “i ,and a 
far as his own experience of the practice 
of the Courts of Law in Scotland enabled | 


him to form an opinion, be was decidedly 
opposed to the provisions of this Bill. If 
it could be shewn that expense would be 
saved, and the administration of justic 


equally well administered, by the abolitioi 
of the Court of Exchequer, he should b 
perfectly ready to acquiesce in it, but 
further in ‘ulry was necessary to bring 
anything like conviction t 
that point. At present es Court of Ex- 
It had existed 
| 


¢ 


» his mind upon 


che quer was highly usefu 
in Scotland from the earliest ages, and hac 
always performed its duties in a satis 
factory manner. Was this Court then to 
be abolished? He 


} int 1 > } ' } 
upon this point, because he expected 


felt the more anxious 


this measure were carried, that oth 
changes in the judicial establishment 
would be proposed. He ha 
certain changes were in contemplation 
with respect to the Court of Session 
and the Sheriff’s Court, 
Scotchman would admit were most valu 
able. When these things were attempted, 


W hich every 


it was necessary that the friends of exist- 
ing institutions, which, after long expe- 
rience, had been found to work well, 
should make a stand and demand of the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite that they 
should not abolish these old institutions 
until they had first ascertained that their 
duties could be more satisfactorily per- 
formed in a different manner. In a 
other instances in which changes had been 
proposed in the judicature of Scotland, 
commissions had been appointed to ascer- 


tain how far they could be made with 


propriety In 1808, 1826, and 1827, 


Commissions composed of the most emi- 





to institute inquiries before changes were 


made. In short the ractice had been 
universal. Why, then, should it be dé 
parted from ? If the noble 
1 


rl ] 1 » ‘ 7s | > 
Lord pressed this measure, without Inquiry 


in this instance: 


he would be acting most disrespectul 
towards Scotland, and at the sar time 
holding the former practi of this Hou 

l tt certsion. 

\ r. John C m7 hell he ul ily approv d ot 
this measu in all its parts. He wa 
totally uneonnected wit! the Gover 
mer ind acted in the exercise of his in- 
d | le udem t His vote up thi 
occasion would certainly be disinterested, 
| { t] off BO Chief Bart 1) Of the 


Court of Exchequer in Scotland was 01 


| which he vas by law com petent to hold, 


and the duties of which, perhaps, without 
overweening confidence, he might cot 
sider himself not unqualified to discharge ; 
nd it would undoubtedly be very agree 
Ly 


: ; 
ble if, in his old age, he should be ap- 

ee bi ee che 3 lary 
pointed to an ofhce which, with a Salary 
of 4,000/7 vear, would impose upon him 
I further trouble than t dispose of five 
cases in four years. That would indeed be 

> . rm >: 7 

ot ( diqnetate The Bill had been 


Gentlemen on the 


opposed by the hon. 
other side of the House upon very incon- 
erounds. The hon. member for 
Middlesex said, that the Court of Ex- 
chequer of Scotland ought to be abolished, 
not by gradual measures, but immediately 
and at once; and he maintained, that the 
ullowing it to remain by the bill of 1830 
was a gross job. With that point, however, 
the House had now nothing to do. They 
must consider, not what ought to have been 
done in 1830, but what they were bound 
33] In reference, however, to 
n. member for Mid llesex hi id 
said, against the impolicy of a gradual 
abolition of this Court. vi Mee it was pos- 
sible to get rid of it at once, he would 
, that on financial grounds, 
its gradual would be better than its im- 
mediate abolition—fo1 if they abolished 
it at once, they must be at the “expense of 
retiring salaries to the Judees, in addition 
to the salary of the new Judge whom they 
would appoint. The right hon. Baronet 
who had addressed the House in opposi- 
tion to this measure, had mistaken several 
material Undoubtedly, he had 
trong Sce had been 
particularly manifested by the manner in 
which he had alluded to the Attorney 
(; 2 


me! ly ( bserve 


points. 
I | 
ttist 


tish pre judic es —they 
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General, whom he suspected of having 
swollen the number of informations, for the 
purpose of increasing his own fees. Had 
the right hon. Gentleman been more aware 
of the practice in England, such an idea 
would never have entered into his honourable 
mind. Theright hon. Gentleman had said 
much about an insult to Scotland, and a 





violation of the Articles of the Act of Union, 
by the abolition of the Court of Exche- 
quer. If there was any truth in that 
argument, the right hon. Gentleman had 
himself been guilty of both the crimes 
which he now seemed to view with so pa- 
triotic a horror. By the 19th Article of 
the Act of Union it was expressly enacted, 
that the Court of Admiralty should re- 
main, yet the right hon, Gentleman him- 
self brought in a bill to abolish that an- 
cient Court. That he was guilty of a 
violation of the Act of Union, therefore, 
could not be doubted; and, according to | 
his own argument, he at the same time | 
grossly insulted his native country. He 
(Mr. John Campbell), however, was grate- | 
ful to him for the beneficial measures which | 
he proposed and carried in the year 1830 ; 
and he only regretted that among them 
was not included the abolition of the Court | 
of Exchequer. But the right hon. Gentle- | 
man said that the people of Scotland were | 
attached to that Court. They were 
strongly attached to its offices and salaries, 
but to nothing more; and when the right 
hon. Gentleman was introducing so many 


1 41 


sweeping measures males respt ct to other 

branches of the Scotch judicature, he | 
might very re salaitte have found courage | 
to lop off this its most useless limb. My 
Lord Tenterden, in half an hour at Guild- 


hall, disposed of more business than the 
five Barons of the Scotch Court of Exche- 
quer did in four years. It was an insult to 
the country to continuesuch a Court. Its 
offices were mere sinecures. ~ was not very 
probable that the business of the Court 
would increase, and there was not sufhi- 
cient now to give moderate occupation to 
oneof the Judges of the Court ; therefore, 
it ought to be entirely abolished. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir William Rae) said, 
that this Court had existed from time im- 
memorial, and therefore ought to con- | 

| 


tinue to exist. The Court was established 
to meet certain exigencies, but if these 
no longer existed, and it could, without | 
detriment to the public service, be taken | 
away, he saw no possible reason why | 
it should be kept up. The right hon, | 


COMMONS} 
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Baronet said, that the Court of Exche- 
quer in England did very little business, 
and ought, on the same ground, to have 
been abolished. But the cases were 
essentially different. The House was aware, 
that formerly most actions were tried in 
the Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas, and but comparatively few in the 
Court of Exchequer: since, however, Lord 
Lyndhurst ha | 

Baron of that Court, and the right to 
practise in it had been thrown open to all 
attornies, instead of being confined to six, 
it had become one of the most efficient 
Courts in Westminster Hall. But in the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland, the 
business never could be increased, for 
private actions could not be tried in it. 
Nor was there any occasion to transfer to 
it a share of the business of any other 
Court. There were no arrears in the 
Court of Session, which, with its two 
Chambers, was amply sufficient to transact 
all the civil business of Scotland. Th 
right hon. Baronet alluded to the Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland, but that was not 


| merely a Court of Revenue, but it was the 


rreatest Common-law Court in that coun 
try, for more actions were tried there than 
in the King’s Bench and Common Pleas 
together; there was also nearly as much 
Equity business as there was before the 
Lord Chancellor. This Scotch Court of Ex- 
chequer reminded him of Mr. Burke’s di 
sc ription of the Board of Trade—a place mn 
which uninterrupted tranquillity prevailed. 
The hon. member for Middlesex thoucht 
that it was most unreasonable that a 
Abercromby should have a retiring salar 
Now, surely nobody would deny that that 
ntleman had a freehold in his office, and 
no one could blame him for receiving his 
salary, for the otlice was now his as lone 
ea chose to continue to discharge the 
duties of it. If the hon. Gentleman 
thought it ne cessary to censure, he oucht 
to blame the late Government, who be- 
stowed the ofiice on Mr. Abercromby, 
when perhaps they ought to have she. 
lished it. It must be recollected that 


Mr. Abercromby gave up all his practice 


lat the English Bar when he acce pted this 


office, and to which there was a salary an- 


}nexed of 4,000/. a-year, and it was ab 
| surd to suppose thi it the y could, without 


doing an act of tmiustice, abolish his 
office without giving him compensation. 


i If this Bill were thrown out, they would 


do the public no good, but they had 


! become the Lord Chief 
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an opportunity of making a considerable 
saving by passing it. In thi 

it was proposed to give the Chief Baron 
one-half, and the Puisne Baron two-thirds 
of their salaries; but when the Welsh 


hole 
i 


Judgeships were abolished, the who 


S Instance 


their salaries were allowed to them for life, 
and no opposition was made to that ai 

rangement. Two of these 
receive compensation, in consequence of 
having entered into an understanding whe 

they accepted ottice, that compensation 
should not be giventhem. This case was 
however, essentially different; and as it 
was obvious that Mr. Abercromby never 
could return to the Bar, he was entitled to 
an ample retiring salary. He could not 
be blamed for renouncing a sinecure with 
4,000/. a year for a sinecure with 2,000/. 
But what weighed most with the hon. 
Member was, that by this Bill Scotland 
would be treed from the mockery and tii 
scandal of Judges, in their flowing robes 
and creat wigs, taking their seats daily on 
the bench of justice, and immediately 
they had nothing to do. 
An avowed sinecure might be endured; but 


the holder of an office with ostensible and 


. } 
centlemen did not 


rising be cause 


no actual duties, obtained money on fals 
pretences, and was in dangei 
odium himself, and of bringing into dis- 
credit the institutions of the country. 

Sir George Clerk must protest 2 inst 


Of Ineurru 


this measure for abolishing one of the 


most ancient Courts ot Judicature 
Scotland. He was quite at a loss to un 
derstand how the hon. and learned Mem 


ber who had just sat down could have 
fallen into such incomprehensible mistake 
on the question before the House. Hi: 
surprise was the greater when he recolk 
ed the deservedly high character the h 
and learned Gentleman bore for bis great 
leval attainments and extensive knowledg 
Considering these circumstances, he ough 
to have made himself better acquainted 
with the duties performed by the Judges 
of these Courts. He was ready to admit 
that the Court of Exchequer in Scotland 
was confined to the adjudication of revenue 
cases, and not, asthe same Courts in Eng- 
land and Ireland, open to the trial of all 
other cases. He did not know what au- 
thority the hon. member for Ayr had for 
making the assertions he had that night 
made, relative to the administration of 
justice in this Court, and in support of 
this measure, which was to make most im- | 


portant alterations in the constitution of! 


questions could be decided with 
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one of the most ancient Courts of Justice 
in Scotland. He protested against being 
led upon to assent to any measure of 


_ ‘ , | P } 

such importance, without unple — time 

being given for its consideration, both by 
1 1 r 1 . 

the public and Parliament. Phe hon. 


a 


id learned Member said, that he spoke 


PSA ees ee 
from authority, in declaring that not mor 





than a very few unimportant trials took 
place in this Court in the course of the year, 
This was not the case, but the question 
was whetherthe Court was advantageous foi 
the administration of justice’ This Bill 

| Lord Chan- 


was brought forward by th 
cellor in another place, and it was sup- 


ported by the Government, but not a 
] ; pial A) 
single member of the Administration, ex 
1 } } ] 
cept that noble and learned Lord, seemed 


o know anything about the matter. Thi 
| 
| 


man who spoke 


t 
hon. and learned Gent 
last seemed to be in the same predicament, 
and to know just as little of this Bill. 
is right hon. friend, with his usual 
lity, had made apparent the very ¢ 
difficulties that might arise from adopting 
the course now pointed out. [tw is clear, 
, that the account given by his right 
100. friend of the business of the Court 


was so very different from that made by 


the hon. Member, that th must have 

) obtained from different sources ; this 
at least, was a proof of the necessity of 
further information before they proceeded 


} { | ‘ 
to iegislate upon a subject of such import- 


Hon. Gentlem nizht attach 

I e < seque e to ven ( Ss ul 
did the. remember what Vast variety Oi 
suits they comprised, and what important 
sults depr ided upon them ¢ The h Ne 


Member said, “that the Court was not 


mentioned in the Act of Union with Scot- 


land:” and that, therefore, there could bi 
no objection on this ground to make any 
alteration 1 its constituti n, na hat 
this is not the case with the Court of 
Admuralt which w lished on thi 
ecommendation of his richt | friend 
now near him. But the hon. and learned 
Gentlema forgot that all the dutie 


9 ll th les ] 
formed by the Admiralty Court were trans 
ferred to the Sheriffs’ Court, where the 


satisfaction to the parti S: and at less cost. 
The noble Lord said that evening, that 
this measure was of a pressing nature, 


and therefore must come on before th 


| West-India Question. He was at a loss 


to understand what there could, by any 
possibility, be of a pressing nature in this 
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sill; he recollected that the Lord Chiet 
Baron was to be one of the departmental 
Gentlemen for the Reform Bill. 
therefore desirable to relieve that lea 
and able Judge from his other duties, < 
also to settle a comfortable salary upon 
him, before they sent him on his riding 
commission over the country. Consi- 
derable discretionary power was allowed 
to this Court in the administration of th: 
revenue laws, and it was Ir 
power upon which it was necessary to ex- 


[t was, 
, ] 
rhea 

? 
und 


obviously a 
ercise great judgment; before, therefore, 
they abolished the Court, they ought to 
take effectual steps to prevent the 
nistration of the law being affected by it. 
The noble Lord must recollect the cele- 
brated motion of the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, then Mr. Brougham, with r 


admi- 


rerence 


{COMMONS} 





to the administration of the revenue 
laws which would go a considerable way | 
in Opposition to the present measure. Hy 
perfectly agreed that one of the Judges | 


might be taken from the Court of Session | 


to try these cases, but he denied the ex- | 

es . . : , | 
pediency of doing so. Hs decided opin- | 
: ¢ j 
ion was, that the present measure was | 


nothing but a job, and he would point out | 


some few particulars to the House, which | 
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on the other side of the House had had 
reference to the salaries—the suitors had 
not been consulted as to the abolition of 
j 


~and not a word had been said 


this Court 
as to the questions of importance de 

in this Court. These, however, were ec 
siderations of at least equal importan 
when they were discussing a measure as t 
the constitution of a Court of Justice. The 
noble Lord proposed to throw all the ad 
litional duties on the Judges of the Cou 
in Scotland; but it was not 
than an act of them 
if they gave to them additional duties t 


ait 
of 


more 


Session 
justice to 


perform, to give them increased salaries; 
here take the opportunit 
of referring to a subject not immediately 


11 j 
and he wouid 
fn 1825 an increase wa 
to of the 

| } ° 7 
wngland, but nothing was done 
Scotch Judges. 


before the House. 


Jude 


for the 


, ; 
the motio 


made the salarie > S | 


In 1827, on 


of Lord Goderich, who was then Chan 
Se iias<) 

cellor of the Exche juer, relative to t 

ibolition of the Scotch Jury Court, son 


3 


but 
TI 


seq ue hee ol 


made to thi 
was not persisted in. 
deferred in 
S, and was not after 


was ubject, 


allusion 
the matter 


que stion was con 


some shieht difficul tic 
ken up. He 


. : ee ee 
wards ta trusted, howeve 








would induce them to agree with him. | that the noble Lord would take the sub 

The case of the Welsh Judges had been | ject into consideration, and would, on ai 

referred to, but it must be remembered | ly day, bring forward a motion for tl : 
that that was a decided improvement in | purpose of increasing the salaries of tl : 
the administration of the law, which the} Scotch Judges. The hon. and learned F 
country absolutely called for; | those | Gentleman said, that the House could not 

Judges recently appointed were not pen | re se to give Mr. Abercromby a retiri 

sioned off. In this case, however, with | salary of 2,0002. a-year for abandon 

out any apparent reason, a reduction was | his professional business, for he could not 

to be made nominally, but the public were | as a Privy Councillor, return to the B 

to be charged with three-fourths of the} He was not aware that Mr. Abercrom 

retiring salaries of the Judges. The Chief} had an extensive business at the bar, 

Baron was to have halt his salary, although | did not object to his havin 

he had been scarcely eighteen months in| salary; but he protested against the mod 

office. Thus witha salary of 2,0002, a-year, | in which this measure had been | or} 

the learned Judge would be enabled forward and was persisted in. He well 

travel about as a Parliamentary ( mmis- | recollected the outery hon. Gentleme: 

sioner. He did not know whether provi- | opposite made to the pensions allowed 

sion was to be made in the Scotch Reform] to Mr. Duadas and Mr. Bathurst, wh 

Bill for the two Puisne Barons of the} they retired from the Victualling and Navy 


Scotch Exchequer. If they were not to b 
inserted in the Scotch Reform Bill, doubt- | 
less there was some other snug job zn petio | 
for them. The retiring salary, however, of | 
2,0002. a-year, with nothing to do, would | 
satisfy them doubtless, and 
when accompanied with a hope that they 
would be partakers in some of the 
things bestowed so liberally by the pre- | 
sent Government. All that had been said | 


¢ spe cially 


rood 


| curred 
| Gentlemen, 
a J} roted half his s 

against this clause, voted half his salary to 


Board, for the purpose of an import nt 
reduction made in their d 
ments, although there was a positive un 
derstanding that they should 
upon to supply the first vacancies th 
in these And yet 
who out 


being in part 
be called 
at oc 


hon 


loudly 


Boards. 

cried sO 
the Lord Chief Baron of Scotland, al- 
though he had not been eighteen months 
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in office. 


Court of Euche quer 


With what pretence could the 


noble Lord censure former Administrations 


euilty of jobs, and 
the 


He Was quite ata 


with hay Ine been 


making changes purely for 


OIVIng plac ( loss to 
sce how this conduct could be justified ; 


had been said on this subject 
im the least degree approaching to a jusu- 
t Whatever was to be done, he 
ved that the | 


statement of the number of caus 


' - 
House would not dwell on 


years, and proceed tt 


tried nb SO Many 


abolish this Court, without taking into con 
the 1 
had to perform, 


Jargr mayporitly of the Gentlemen present 


had not even read the Bil, and very few 
had 


sideration nportant duties whicn it 


when <% 


more ¢€ pect uhiy 


to 1b What Wa the 


‘ sol . 
Court. IL had been 


stopped 

that 

that the situation was irksome to the 

Chiel 1 the 

duties he had to pe rform 3 but the question 
| 


uire 
nature of 


on account oi triiling 


Was, was vetter to have 
a-year for « something, or to 
for domme nothing at all. 


2 QUUL, a-veal y 
j ! + 1] \ | ] \ 
lie LPust¢ | that the biouse WoOi ld llaVe 


: aeras : 
some inquiry instituted before it proceed 
nt Court, 

ment which had 


nicht * and 


7 ! 1 + 
ed to abolish an anc and that it 


would not on the state 


rest 


been mad at that hour of the 


t | y | , r iy ‘ 1 ’ 
at the very conclusion of the session pas 
i 
a measure of such very great Importance. 
4 144 . oe | 4} 
The Attorney General thoucht, that it 


was avery singular charge to make against 
his Majesty’s Government, ‘hat this Bill 
| 


iad been hurried. It had been in the 


ands of hon, Members ever since th 
15th of Aucust, and the learned Lord 
Advocate of Scotland had always been 





able and willing to give every 

which might be required of him, Hon. 
Gentlemen talked of inquiry: this subject 
had been inquired into, and had been put 


off for the very purpose of inquiry No- 
body had ventured to deny th facts 
W ich they had assé rted : 1 certalmiy 


traordinary, 


: 1 
most ext had 


ss In this 


would be if they 
mis-stated the quantity of busin 
Court, that some Gentlemen did not pro- 
duce returns to shew their mistake. If 
the right hon. Baronet had stated to the 
House, last year, the facts which were now 
brought forward, it would have been quite 
impossible to have preserved this Court. 
Talk of the abolition of this Court being a 
job; really he never heard such abusive 
language. A job!—why, if the Lord 
Chief Baron of Scotland wanted a 
job, could he have a better one than 


fOcr. 6} 


purpose of 
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ar for doin 
forth in ge 
and they would always catch a ready 
| the House; but 


L OOO], a-ve nothiuge or Ipu- 


tations were Cast neral te ins, 


cheer from some parts ol 
| Gentlemen talk: 
to 


Chief Baron 


lO, d of a job, he 


? 
would be r them recollect, that if the 


Lord 
! 

have goue on pocketing 4, 

I life, The Reform 

brought into this discussion; really, there 

no subject that could bi 


1 : s 4 I> , el 
with which the Reform Bill 


had chosen, he might 


Ol. a-year for 
‘ 


> } 
11S Dil had been 


was introduced 
to the House 
was not mixed up, and on which the Re 


preseutatives 01 sched 1 were li t ready 
to set up a hearty cheer against some one 
connected with the Reform Bill So it 
vas on this occasiol because the Chief 
Baron of Seotland was one of tl Com- 


missioners named im tt nmetorm Bill, hon. 
Gentlemen belteved that this Bill wa 
] + ‘ ] 

Wrought im tor tune purpose Ol enabling 


paron, to travel about 


| ] ] . 
the country to execute the duties imposed 
upon him by that Bill Could any one 
I 
} I 
erhoOusly pret nd to that this Hill was 
necessary, eV if such a purpose was in 
contemplation, which it was almost unns 
ce ry to deny? The Lord Chief Baron 
might, Ww he | dd chosen, | ive transacted 
: , ; 
the wh | Ot Is duties under the Reform 
| ! 1 | be. } 
Bill, and still have kept his office, and 


whole of his. salary. His 


1 
inuel Shep- 


late 1 zht ine | 
most excellent and much-esteemed 


n. friend, Sir S 


not prevented, by his duties a 


Lord Chief Baron, from attending here; 
but, on tit contrary, they had the ple a 
sure of seeing him here in London ten 
months out of the year? The Lord Chiet 
Baron Abercromby might have pursued 
just the Same courst with 1 rard to his 
duties asa Commissioner under the Reform 
il] His right hon. friend was looking 
ata document he held in his hand; | 
mil : 


Rep 


‘ 


wmuicit ret to that rt, Dut t 
that that Repert stated that all 


? 


ree Lie ct 


the five Judzes were necessary, Oj the 
correctness of which, by-the-bye, they 
had now some means of judging. A sub 


thone t 


sequent Commission of Inquiry 
that would do, 
that English Barons were not ne 
That was the Report of the ¢ 


foul and, particularly, 
"CSSalTy, 
mmiuttee 
appointed to inquire into jobs; but. instead 
of the “Job” be Ing put down, it was sa 
that time of , 
it is quite impossible to do with less than 
tive; we have 


five: to abolis! 
would lead the lieges of Scotland to think 


i 
even at day, ‘* Why, really 


must 1 them 
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that their interests were to be 
and that their institutions were 
down.” The hon. member for Middlesex 


eclected, 
to be cut 


said that one Court was to be established, 
and one was to be abolished; “ Well, 
then,” said he, “ let the Judge who pre- 


sided in the Court which is to be abolish 
ed, preside in the new one which is to be 
established. The Judge who is appointed 
certainly must have no other to 
attend to, because the proposed Bank- 
ruptcy Court will be always sitting, 
always employed.” This might be a very 
rood suggestion. It micht be remembered 
that when (the Attorney 
stated that a learned Judge in Westmin 
ster-hall, of great experience and ability, 
might be prevailed upon to preside 
the new Court, he did not say that 
fact was certain; he merely held 


duties 


he General) 


in 
the 


out a 


{ COMMONS} 


| 


| 
and | 


|in stating very briefly the object of 


hope that he might be induced to do so. | 


He might be Compome’. and, in that 


would 


case, he quite agreed with his hon. friend, | 
| jesty’s ae nda could not — it 


that no better individual could be appoint- 
ed as the head that Court the 
Lord Chief Baron, and he should be most 
happy to effect a saving of 2,000/. a-year. 
With regard to what stated to 
compounding penalties, it was quite cer- 
tain that the people of England could not 
endure it if these penalties were to be en- 
forced to anything like the extent of the 


® 1 
ot than 


was as 


| distress. 


power which was placed in the hands et 


the Crown. 


see the revenue cases in England very 
much reduced in number. The right hon. 
Baronet condemned the Board being al 


lowed a fixed salary instead of their being 
paid in proportion to the duties they dis 
charged. In answer to that ol 
would beg to say, that the Solicito: 
Customs was paid by a fixed salary. 
Solicitor to the Excise was, until within a 
year or two, paid in that way, but it had 
latte rly been found that the business of the 
Court of Exchequer had diminished to a 
very considerable extent. barrages they 
had heard a great deal of the judicial 
duties of the Court of Exe faa but they 
were nowhere to be found. With regard 
to the antiquity of the Court, that cert: rinly 
could be noargument in its favour, because 
they could not refer much further 
than the Union. He was quite ready to 
admit that Judges in Scotland had aright 
to be placed on the same footing as Ene 
lish Judges, but let not a Court ne conti- 
nued for no purpose, when it was evident 
that, in the ordinary course, it could not 


servation he 
to the 


back 


He trusted that they should 


The 








| inquire into the state of 
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exist for any length of time. The argu 
ments which had been used on the othe: 


side went absolutely in favour of proceed 


ing with this Bill. 

Mr. Pringle moved that the Debate | 
oe P ’ ‘ —_— ‘ ’ S 
adjourned. ‘There were many Scot 


Members anxious to express thei opinion 
upon this subject, and the discussion could 
not be conducted in a satisfactory manne 
at that hour of the night. 

Debate adjourned. 


Po 


Move 


West Inpta Inrerest.] Mr. 
lett Thomson said, that in rising to 
for the appointment of a Committee to 
the West-India 
it would not necessary fo1 
him to trespass for more than a very few 
the attention of the House 
that 
that Committee 
its object an inquiry 
cause of the present distress, his Ma- 


Colonies, be 


moments on 
Committee. Although 
have for nto 
the 
wit ion. and 
i 
supposed they 
i 


h the view presumed by the 
learned Cx ie sc opposite, 
his Majesty’s Ministers 
could relief, it would not have 
their duty to move for the ap pointment of 
this Committee at all, but to have been pre 

pared to offer some specific remedy for th 
The Ministers, howeve 
from the consideration they had 
given this subject, to suggest any plan by 


= eause, 


rive been 


r, had not 


1.1 
been able, 


which that relief could be afforded. It 
would be in the recollection of the Houss 
that at the end of the last Session of Pat 
lament, a Committee was ialked of in 
that House, but, at the request of th 
West-India body, was not appointed 
Ministers felt it their duty to institute a 
inquiry y, and the result of it was commu 
nicated to the West-India body, and to 
this House, but it was not such as to plac 
it in their power to offer any specific m 
sure to the consideration of the House. At 


that time, at meetings which took place 
with the West-India body, it was proposed 
to them on the part of the Government, 
that they should consent to the appoint 

ment of a Committee 
deration the general causes of the distres 

ne h existed ; that proposal was rejected 
by them, and ths y distinctly admitted that 
the ‘y did not wish to have any such Com- 
mittee appointed, Ata subsequent period, 
however, a Committee was moved for b 
the hon. member for Kirkcudbright, with 
the view of inquiring into the statement of 


to take into consi 


by 











ere a man pie 
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facts made on the part ol the West Indies. 
On a late occasion, however, it was pro 
posed that a Committee should be ap 
pointed for the purpose « f takine into con- 
sideration the commercial state of 

West-India body; no opinion was of 
on the part of the West-!India 
certainly did ap; 
a creat deal of f: 


} 
' 


vear to him to meet wit 


wour rom severai non 


1 
} 


Gentlemen who spoke on the subject, who 


appeared anxious that that course shouid 
be adopted, and it consequently becan 

his duty to vive notice of the tl 
his Majesty’s Government in t 
It was proposed that this Committe 
should inquire—if the House 
sent to its appointment —simph 
commercial state of the West Indi 


keeping entirely distinct from that inquirn 


the whole question relating to the political 
state of the West Indies, and the rel 
between master and slave. The cau 
the distresswhich existed had been too mut 
noticed, and t » fully discussed, to i ju 
any further observations now. By mak 


every possible inquiry, they bad ascertain 
ed one of the causes of that distr ss, with 
out, however, being able to sugeest 

remedy. Complaints were constantly 
nade on the part of the West-India body, 
that no further steps were taken for th 

relief, and as Ministers could suegest non 
which would not involve ~eneral interests, 
which they were bound to respect 
consider, they came before the 
ask for the appointment of a Committe 
This step must necessarily satisfy 


varties, inasmuch as it must either 


} 
to prove that the view ot 
correct, and that no remedy could be 
found, or be the means of discover 

some hitherto unknown mode of relief, a 
which no one would more sincerely rejoice 
than his Majesty’s Ministers. He shoul 
confine the « bye cts of the Committee, as 
formerly, to an inquiry into the commer 

cial state of the West Indies, and being quit 

sure that on the part of those connected 
with the West-India interest no objectio1 


would be made, he hoped that Gentlemen | a 


unconnected with the colonies would not 
throw any difficulties in his way. Hi 
beeged to move that a Sclect Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the commer- 
cial state of the West-India colonies, and 
to report their observations and opinion 
thereupon to the House. 

Mr. Goulburn said, this discussion was 


oneof great moment, and the consequences 











i 6 § Inter ie 1/5 
ee | 
to which if might lead we of great im 
a rr ee a) cae ee ae ; 
nortal Ss ahha, thoued he felt 10st ANXIOUS 
i 
1 res] OL the ui ct bek the House 
| ? + +] ' 
he was ») Tall cad, VO 1 in body ind mind, 
is t it vVun to enter into the 
ju { i ( ad 1 ywever, Con 
| i | S s Ch I " ol 
{ t hon tleman hay t hit 
. } 
Tt } eg Db elm Ss. 
i ¢ il to ) rward. { 
| 
| ¢ + 
} Ui) hi Or O ll Wi 1} 
| 
}Whla ] On) S Tesi U Inter- 
| ay I i ! must 
a ) } | {]} + evr é 
; ul i \ COLI ts 
| ' 
in th seu ice, they 
ee Di. me 
had hi ¢ uled upon t » decide a measure 
| with respect to the sugar-retiners. Great 
ie 
iO { Wel en rt 1 \ eve ik part 
} t | 
} inter i as to t Working OF that mea 
} 
su ind | ould stated nie 
] 11 t | } 
Of I t des Ul a NE ae could ive 
I 
; 
hound pportunity Of | senting to the 
| 
H yo with wh he had been 
in | ea ible body of 
‘ } rt 
I I 0 t | I} rtant 
vn of Liverpool; other subjects, how- 
os ] a | 
( which had occupied the attention ot 
4] TT i] ] 4 ] } 
the House had prevented him from doing 
r ] t : ) itt | ? 
Wo i this 4 ninit tee peem nt 
tO an the purposes for which it was in 
I i 
4 } 1 '% ~ | ] 
ded it Wouid NOt; LeCAUS Lint delay 
: 
t would | oeea ed | Ich an in- 
4 ri } l 
y wou | O great, that it would | 
iMpo any 1 101 nu 
I i 
t fter that Commit iad been ap 
r ] | shel } ‘ 
po He would not say hat motive 
} T 1 4 1 
eS lonht Gentiem 
posit n reiusi hie ppomtment ol 
‘ ! 
1 Committee when it v yplied for, and 
° t 
my) | A l Ci ( i\ - it LS | 
Ph eee \T r 
t if hayes { rou I er Wi 
) { rit i} ( I 
] \ 
l ] { FE ves India Ol es, 
| ] ] 4 
Lou I inf Wey tba it tl Ss] cl 
of the S there could be time to effec 
‘ are : 
tment Detween twocontending in 
terests t make any u ul inquiry into the 
} } 
i stat ie 8 mm lal interests 


yf the W st India colonies or to adont 
i 
measure for their relief ? The 


nicht hon. Gentleman could not suppose 
I 


i if possible ; he must knov P that before 
that Committee could have befere it the 

vidence on which it would be necessary 
!to make up its mind, the p riod would 


| arrive at which the House would have ad- 
journed. The Committee would have met 
once or twice; and that would have been 
the only progress made in the inquiry into 



















West 


Indra 


This | 


179 
We 


t-Indian 


atiairs. i 
either an absolute delusion, or Government 
must have some object in view 1 di pi 
this cours¢ of proceeding The wnt ho 
Gentleman said, that if he we 
to suggest a mode of reli fe h would 1 
now ask for the appointment of a Commit- 


tee. Very likely not; but hi 


come down to that House to move for 
DS), eon: of this kind. unnr | 
a Committee of t MS KIDG, UDpTe] edi with 


Lili 
quiry was to take, and what was, in 
opinion, likely to be the resul 


a general view of the course w 


h the in 


"h ATC 
¥ ( OMMONS! 


d | not 
Cit nO 


a motion like this, they hada right to hear 
some grounds of justification, and a gen 
ral view of the case. Whatever might | 
the views of the right hon. Gentlema 
this would be considered by all parti 
interested as a gross delusion, {asa 
mode of getting rid, for the moment, of 
the troublesome and embarrassing ques 
tions attending an investigation of the 
case of this suffering part of the commu- 
nity, who would now add to all those feel- 
ings of mental anxiety to which the com- 
mercial part of this country must b 


exposed, the greater 


disappoi 


ntment to 


find, that instead of a fair and honest 
compliance upon points in which they 
were der ply interested, the House vas 
about to proceed in this way, without ir 
quiry, and upon party interests Hi 
would oppose any motion that his Mar 
ty’s Government might think necessary 
for the relief of this portion of the cor 1 
munity, brought forward at that hour o 
the morning, 

Mr. Keath Di uglas wishe d to state, that 
the opposition he made was grounded on 
this fact—that the subject had not b 
fully argued with r rd to the causes of 
the distress under which the W 
interests laboured. No man who had 


looked into this subject with ly devres 


ear “he } 


of attention, could fat 


0 be CO u { 
the difficulties under which those interest 
laboured. What he proposed to do wa 
this—when that House resolved itself into 
a Committee—to move certain resolutions 
indicative of the state of distress which 
existed. He could not refrain from say 
ing, that a subject of this importance 
ought not to be brought forward at a time 
like this, when every indication had be« 
given of an approaching termination of the 

. point of fact, it 


Session; and when 
would seem as if tl 
instituted by Government, without any 
serious intention of applying a 


lis Inquiry were to b 


remedy, 













































if true tiere Werte 


Was 


this case, and there micht be every dispo 
sition to meet them fairly and honest] 
It was extremely difficult for t] for 
Government to bring forward this qu 
tion, and so it was for the present: not 


¥ 1e@ Gusti 


much in respect of removing tl 


as in removing those party feelings whic! 


interposed and mixed themselves up w 
i 


, nm ' ‘ 

the question. ihe Jate Government we 

disposed to aeced to a pro} osition tha 
i 


Hous 

1 } 
whoie state ¢ 
tl 


was made to them to refer to the 


Lords the question of the 

West 
4 | 

might be 


of 


ordet 
tire 
-information 


[udies, in 


erety 
ICLY 


t » 
Ink CUtle 


the public informed of 


these colonies 


situs tion 


hich might have the effect of done aw 
with a vreat deal of the existing feeling 
on the subject. The matter had be 
postponed by his Majesty’s Government 


from time to time; but he would put it t 


the hon. Gentleman, whether, if he really 
wished 1 improve the condition of thes 


bett 


allow the que stion to come before the Hou 


interests, the Government had not 


re untatr prejudices 


be ren 


{ H uh } 
Or LOrdas, Whe might, b 
. ] +} 1 
vation, sved, and this Hous 


inveslizal 
be placed in a situation to meet fairly the 


commercial Giticuilties that atten Lie 
question ¢ 
i 


Lord A lthorp said, the 





issuined, that because they were anxiou 
to proceed with this subject to-night 
therefore the Session was near a clos 
He hoped it was not. But even si 


hon. Gentleman to be 
or tl 


t convince him of the a 


5 

tn 
A perience 
i 


mu whi 


ise from the appointment of thi 





Committ rherefore, in proposing it, and 

pressing it upon the adoption of the Hous 

that night, they were not cuilty of the delu 

sion which the honurable Gentleman att 

buted tothem. Every body must admit th 

distress of the West-India colonk Ch 

hon. Gentleman said, that t] reason wl 

they had not proposed a remedy was, b 

cause they were actuated by party feeling. 

Such an accusation ought not to com 

from the other side of the House. When hi 

proposed this Committee he did so with th ; 

most sincere views of doing good. : 
Mr. Irving said, that supposing this 


Committee to be appointed, Its procee din 


to any 
4 


» the colonies tl Hi 
however, with the noble Lor 


could not, by possibility, give rise 
b 
acreed, 
that its inquiries might ultimately prove 


advantageous ; and therefore, in opposition 


nefit 1 is year. 








; 


Spee AGAR 


cee ee) 


West-fndra 


18] 


to many hon. Members on that 


House, with whom he had usu 


he should give his vote for tl 


ment of this Committ 
Mr. Burge could not be ay 
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side Of the | cerity of purpose, he trusted that the hon 
r a | ‘ | 
iy act I, and learned Gentleman would withdraw 


urument of the 


final adjustment ot thi juesi hal il leal ij d to « | cttothe Motion 
an hour as_ th: present. If 1 I ik tine ippoint t of the Committ 
Lord was right in his supp siti a iV I ts bell brought forward at 
Session would vet continue for sé { hour of the night. He wished to know 
where was the necessity of pre the | whetherit was totended that this Commit 
appointment of this Committee at such an | tee | take into its consideration the 
hour as three o’clock in the morning hie} pre priety of sending out certain Orders 
begered to move that the Debate bs ad- | n Cou o the West-India colonies 
journed till the next day. | What complained of was, that th 
Mr. Bernal regretted extré vy the] Government, by their interference, instead 
litht in which his hon. and learned friend | of doing thé colonies anv good, were, in 
viewed the proposition for the appointment | point of fact, bringing about their ruin; 
of this Committee. tle reovretted lso, | therefore, wished to know, wh ther 


ee ¢ ] . 
that an incidental discussion ¢ 


actuated by no other than an 


Honest sine ; 


{ 
f this kind] certain Orders in Council, which his Ma 


should have arisen upon the ju stion, }¢ sty's Government had in conte nipl ition 
cause it was calculated to convey any| to issue, would be delayed until the ap- 
other than a favourable impression to th | p f this Committee? As tot 
minds of the parties interested. He could le Lord’s sineerity, he did not doubt it 
not pt reeive the policy of resisting 1 pl 1momel at believed him to be as 
sent proposition of the Government, al-| anxious as any man living to relieve the 
though he certainly agreed with tho Stresses Of ti COLOl 

thought that the best means of eliciting the | Mr. Courtenay supported the motion ot 
rauses of the West-India distress, would | t hon. and learned member for Eye, for 
be by a Committ appotnte I by the Flouss | 1e adjournment of this Debate; at the 
of Lords, because a Commiti selected | s time, he perfectly agreed with the 
from that body would investi¢ th 1b | b ! f Brambe 1 propriety 
ject with greater calmness and t | { ; Ot aj I { Committee ch th 
could possibly be exp | ion, Gentleman had yved for, even 
of Members selected from tl | IS ess ould very soon terminat 
Hows ver, as information upon i fhis } ni i ipport y Viotion ot 
was necessary, and as a means ol a4 { id ed ft id behind im 
ing it was now offered, the West | 7 vas { i oh eX] n nev 
colonies would not entertain a\ avour- | ki Committ f tl fous ointed 
able opinion of the sincerity of I houty i d t lh did not failot 
to remedy the evils unde which the t| vhich it was appoint- 
suffering, if that offer were reject iit ¢ xperience of 
would notinquirewhether the >htes 
likely to sit fora month or i i he M 
but he saw no earthiy reason wh eman had 
tion of its appointment should he concurred in t pri 
poned. As for discussion, . y { further consideration ot 
could spt ik for tive hours -j i | till “ano 

tion, and many others could do t ee a lieat f from 
but this was quite unnecessary. A the | charge which hethoughtex rely unjust 
ass¢ rtion that the men bers of 0 ( m it, In P pos I tl 1G jOUrN en 
ment had this night deliberat | | of tl ) ip his question, he wa 
in their places to submit a proposition | not act th fairness towards the Gr 
the purpose of deluding such great interests | vernment. He nevet used the nobl 
as those of the West Indie 2 \ | | L rd or delhi on ul t if ndit that 
refute it as unfounded, uti jit was | 10 tion to bru rd this 
unworthy of those who had advanced VMotion to-night, he had intimated to him 
Knowing his noble friend, in pressing for| the inconvenience of doing so, in conse- 
the appointment of this Committee to b | quence of the ibsence of many who were 


anxious to make some observations upon 
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of the Committee, but to the Motion being | could 


He did not object to the appointment | colonics 
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tin 


and the mother country, 
not do better than adopt this Order 


y 























2 } }: ‘ . 
pre ssed forward at that late hour. lin ¢ ouneil, He had not seen one indivi- 
Lord Althor; , that when he thought | dual connected with the West Indies who 
of the appointment of this Committee, it |did not protest against such an Orde: 
undoubtedly did not occur to him, as a de- | being sent out. With respect to tl 
sireable course, that they should previously }question more immediately before th 
have a Jone debate on the attairs of the | House, in his opinion it Was most impro 
West Indies. All that could be advanced | per to press so important a matter forward 
in such a debate would be much better j after three o’clock in the morning. Hi 
reserved for the consideration of the Com- | joined with those, therefore, who wished t 
mittee, by whom it would be treated with | postpone the further debate upon the ques 
vreater calmness and temper, It was upon | tion. 
‘ | . . ] 
that ground that he postponed Motion Mr. Burge said, if he had abstained 
for the ap pointm ent of the Committee till | from entering into the question of thi 
that evening; it was upon that ground | Order in Council, it was not because h 
that he persevered in the Motion now In | was insensible to its importance, and to it 
answer to the question which was put i the |impropriety, but because he thought that 
hon, member for Middlesex, he wouldstate, | the present was not the most convenicut 
thatit certainly was not his intention toenter | Opportunity for discussing it. His only 
into the question between master and slave | object in rising now was, to withdraw h 
in this Committe That was a separate | Motion for the adjournment of the Debat: 
question, and demanded a separate con- | upon the question of the appointment of 
sideration. Therefore, as the Order in |the Committee proposed by the noble 
Council to which the hon. Gentleman had | Lord. His sole object in doing so was to 
alluded, applied principally to that ques- | prevent the possibility of its being sup 
tion, it ought not to come under the con- posed that he would stand in the way ol 
sideration of this Committee. anv inquiry being imade into the state of 
Sir Charles Forhes.as afriend to the West the West Indies. 
India imterests, could only say, that he Amendment withdrawn.—Main Que 
should be glad to see this Committee ap- | tion a reed to, and Select Committee ap 
pomted. It would b pity that any | pointed. 
means of inquiry, particularly when offered Pn ren AES 
by the Government, should be resisted. _ ’ LORD 
: eet ( sm Us sU S 
Mr. Ewartex tpress d his full concurrenc I : ? 
I | Friday, Octol 7, 1831 
in the propriety of the Motion for thi ap- EPrUay, Wig vie 
pointment of this Committ It was | Minurt Bill. Read a second time Cotton Fact 
hi ehly desirable that an inquiry should | Petons presented. In favour of Reform. By the Ea 
k . CAMPERDOWN, from the Inhabitants of Wet B 
take pl ace. thider, Kenmere, Kisen, F« ngal, and Diell By 
Mr. Irving asked the noble Lord, Earl of Rapnor, from Hungerford and Maidenh 
| ; ‘ a y the Earl of CARLIs ( lton :—By Vis« 
whether it was the intention of his Ma- a CARS on Mauilt ' 
: , CLIFDEN, from Greig Ullard and Powerstoun :—B 
Jesty’ s Government to send out to th Nosite Lorp, from Beeralston and Berferris:—1 
West Indies the Order in Council which the Bishop of Cuicnkstrgr, from Huntingdon :—B 
} | the Earl of Gosrorp, from Beccles, signed by ) per 
2 ‘ly prepared, « OW Or I : 
had been lately ‘Gad eae ther ; wd “ ~By the Lorp CHANCELLOR, from the Law Court 
the course of some short time? He asked Glas , Bolingbroke, and several other places. Ag 
because he was convinced that ’ whenever Refori $y the Duke of WELLINGTON, from Fordw 
> “= ; , , in favour of the Extension of the Galway Franch 
it might be sent, the colonies would not Cothalies :~Bipthe Bacto? Ravwos, trom the Protect 
submit to it. Inhabitants of Cara Broun :—By the Marquis of Down 
] SHIRE from th« thol habitants of unns 
Lord Howick thought this no convenient RE, from the Catholic Inhabitan Nunns | 
. . ; ; : —By the Earl of ELpon, from the Protestant Freemen 
time to discuss an Order in Council which Galway; the Protestant Freemen of the Corporation of 
had not vet been prepare d. It was the in- Galway, and the Protestant Merchants of Galway, thi 
“¢ ‘ : 4 ] +4 Petitions. By the ne Nospire Earu, from the Clerg 
tention of Government, with the shortest ay ered mae , arecvnge 
3 : : < of Northampton and adjoining Paris! inst the ¢ 
possible delay, to pass that Order in Coun- imption of Beer on the premises of Licensed Beer Hot 
cil, with such alterations and improve- By the Earl of Rapnor, from the Owners and Oc 
‘cht d tl piers of Land in the Hundred of Willow, for an alterati 
> x] NI Oo ~ > ° SS r o { - rr c 
ments as might z cem neces ry; arnt : en of the Tithe System ; from the Inhabitants of Rah 
to recommend it to the adoption ol the (Ireland), praying for the disarming of the Yeomanry; 
colonies. — serra asm hd ate for the Repeal of 
‘ , ‘ axes in the Diffusion of Knowledge, 
Mr. Hume said, if the Government were 





anxious to excite a civil war between the | 


Epucation (IRELAND). | 









The Mar- 
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quis of Downshire presented a Petition 
from the town of Coleraine and its vicinity, 
in favour of the Kildare-street Society. He 


had long acted as President of that Society, | 


and had taken an active part in the exten- 
sion of education in Ireland upon its prin 
ciples, and he had always found the So- 
ciety animated by a strong desire to effect 
the object proposed by the Society, and an 
the public. 
dl 


nade 


anxious wish to do justice to 
He, therefore, re ted to 
that arrangements were about to be 1 
to take away the grant from that Society. 
As to the distribution of the public money 


unacrstanu 


with which it had been intrusted, he had | 


always desired it to be applied universal 


as commanded by the “ {01 
Education of the Poor of Ireland.” 
Lord Carbery was ready to prove that 
theKildare-street Society had been of great 
benefit to Ireland, by contributing to the 
he The 


ile 
lowest state 


ly, 


bv words the 


extension of education in t 
poor of Ireland had been in the 
of decradationwhen the Societycommenced 


uf country. 


its labours. He could declare, from per- 
sonal knowledge, that the model and train- 
ing schools for masters were highlyeflicient, 
and that the books in use were those recom- 
mended by Dr. Doyle himself. He, ther 

fore, hoped Parliament would continue to 


; 


give it every encouragement. 
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|champion of Reform in Parliament. It 
lwas his conviction, often expressed and 


| olten repeat d, that no honest man could 


1 


be Minister under t 


ne present system ol 
misrepresentation ; and he had been fre- 
| quently heard to declare, in his most 
emphatic manner, that ither the Mi 
i nister, 1 rr even the hin on h ; Throne, 
{eould act ind pend ntly against the bo- 
rouebmongerine oligarchy ch pressed 
upon the energics of the countr It had 
| been said that Mr. Pitt h yauidoned his 


| early opinions on Chis was 
an error; for when hi Marquis of 
Westminster) was somewhat connected 
with the Government of Mr. Pitt, and ex- 
pressed to him his anxiety to bring forward 
a measure of Parliamentary Reform, Mr. 
Pitt told him he was as ardent as ever for 
suchameasure, was as convinced as ever of 
the nece SSity of it to the welfare, aye, to the 
salvation of the country, but that it would 
| be hopeless to then « yntend with the be 
srough olivarclhiy, whi had 1h au int 
lest in resistin it 

Petition laid o1 | 

Lord W/ afie presented a petition 
| from the Genti Clere rnd thabitants 
lof the town of Beverley, « xpressing then 
opinion that no nece \ did, id no 
nec SSILY could, justify such an I nport nt 





Petition laid on the Table | alteration in the Constitution of the country 

j as was about to be introduced by the pre- 

ReFoRM—PeEririons.| The Marqu | sent Reform Bill; that they were ex- 

of Westminster, on presenting a Petition | tremely desirous to see some wholesome 
in favour of the Reform Bill, from Duk- | alterations cffected in the representative 
infield, in Cheshire, said, he was anx-j system of this country, which would be 
ious to repeat his emphatic conviction, that} a real amendment of the abuses in it, 
Parliamentary Reform, in the spiritand to | and which would tend to the safety, 
the extent of the measure of Ministers, | honour, and glory of the British dominions. 
was essential to the very safety and wellar | The petitioners concluded by praying then 


of the country. This had 
tion in early life, and experience but served 
to add to its strength and intensity. It 
was also the conviction of the wisest and 
honestest Statesmen that it had been 
fortune to in contact with. 

was confident that were Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Huskisson now living, they would be 
the advocates of Reform, for they had ever 


Is 


h 
I 


come € 


acted upon the principle that no Govern- | 


ment could be carried on with general 
advantage which was opposed to the unani- 
mous feelings of the people, Mr. Pitt, at 
all events, was an authority which ought 
to prevail with many of his so-called fol- 
lowers who were opposed to the Bill, for, 
from the dawn of his political career to the 
last moment of his existence, he was the 


be en his convic- | 


Torgdchin lin} : 1) ly ¢ } 
LOraships Caimly and aeil yerately to welch 


and consider the present Bill, and not to 
sutter their determination with rezard to it 
to be swaved by the fear of pop ilar resent 


The noble Lord said, that he was 

, 
from his own local knowledge of 
that this p 


magistrates, 


| Beverley, to state, ‘tition was 
| by a majority of the 
ie members of the learned professions, 
the clergy, and by all the 
spectable inhabitants in that place. 
The Marquis of Cleveland said, thenoble 


Lord opposite had stated that the feeling 


almost 


re- 


1 in favour of this Billhad diminished greatly 


lin the city of Westminster, and he parti- 
cularly mentioned Bond-street and St. 
James’s-street as districts where the in 





habitants were not now, generally speak- 
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Parliamentary Reform—  { 
ing, friendly to this Bill. Having pre 
sented a petition from the inhabitants of 
the parish of St. M Ur in-the-Strand 
favour of the Bill, he (the Marquis of 
Cleveland), on hearing this statement f 
the noble Baron, b in to fear that h 
either had been imposed up 


had mistaken the pray 
He accordingly made it a] 


nicate yesterday 


intrusted that petition to his care 
found that he had by no m 3m 


stood the object of their pet 
was further informed by t 
out of ten of 
the adjoining parishes were most 
for the passing of the Reform Bill 
that morning, too, received a let! 


1¢ i 


t} 


subject from as opule 
vidual as was to be 
Westminster, and he suf 


newspapers and pamphlets wi 


! | 1 
rol 
nt and ioyal 
eA 
i 


ound in 


posed, 
sone," 
referred to in the course of 
not b 
to the contents of this | 
stated, that 
connected, t \ 
Strand, as well as the adjoinin: 
of St. Paul, 
Danes, and St. 
all met on Friday last, 
netition that House in favo 


+ 


out of order in 1 


he should 


the narish with v 


hat of wt. 
] 


VY AYy ’ ~ 
Covent-garden, St. ¢ 


Martin-in-the-F 


of 


WY 





form Bill, and that there appeared only 
one dissentient in those four parishes t 

the adoption of such petitions, As fa . 
his intercourse with the habitants 

Bond-street and St. James’s-street led 
him to a knowledge of their opinions, h 

was enabled to contradict the assert 0 
the noble Baron that they were indifferent, 
or opposed to this Bill, and to state that 
their anxiety was creater than ever for its 
success. , 

Lord Feversham wished t fea ci 
cumstance which had been mentioned to 
him within the last two hours by a most 
respectable inhabitant of Bond-street, in 
reference to the getting up of a n 
which had been prese nted by nob 
Baron(Lord Holland),whom he did not now 
see in his place, from that street, in favour 
of the Reform Bill. It was stated to him 


bv that individual, that a 
sideration went about Bond-street 
after the delivery of the speech of h 
friend (Lord Wharnclifft 

in the various shops there for 
that 


pers 


Sicna 
a Reform petition, and 


inhabitants signed it, 


Many 


+ 





the 


and ag 


thinkine that 


an indi- 


] 
qu tly 
ed 
{ ' 
¢ 
I I 
7 
] 
j } ] 
aa 
r 
+} 
} e- 


of con- 


tures to 
th 


it was 


Ol 


Civ of 
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in favour 
this Bill i 


Reform generally, instead of 


Tl 


is Bill in particular. at was the 
petition which had been thrust with such 
breathless haste into the carriage of th 
noble Lord | 1 Holland) on his way to 
that Hor se 
The Duke of Richmond thought, th 
‘conversations of this kind were extremely, 
ul He was of opinion that Cok 
\ f who S the pe rson allu | dt 
h 1 perfect right to go about and 
vhat t feeling of the inhabitants ot 
lists nd that no attack should be 
nade upon him for doing so. For his own 
yart, he was sure that the feeling of th 
majority of the inhabitants of t! 
\ tminster was in favour of thi 
Bill; 1 | equally certain, that if 
their Lordships should, on the present 
oceasion, reject this measure (a thin 
which he would never believe until he saw 
t do they would, ina very short time 
rive their assent to a Bill of a precisely 
milar aeseript 
Wharncliffe imagined that thei 
ish had heard enough of Bond 
street. | had certainly unfortunately 
n¢ i that street, but it was a 
ral observation: however, asa centle- 
man had taken the trouble to get a petition 
] { 3) bit ints of th 1 street, he 
ight that would have the effect of 
ng any impression which his acct 
dental observation might be supposed to 
TY He still maintained the opinion, 


il he had heard 


n London, though it micht 


tated 
wed, 


favour of Reform. was not. in eeneral 
in favour of hetorm, was not, In genera 
See 
1 favour of this Bill. 
: 7".1.] 


READING Ap 
‘rFTH Day.] 1 
Day read for the resumption 


SECOND 


Dirpate—l 


of the Debate on the Reform of Parlia- 
mel England) Bill, 

Lord Wynford proceeded to address 
the House. The noble Lord commenced 
by observing that he was fully sensible of 


tl difficulties of the situation in which he 
then stood He was duly impressed with 
t proper estimate of the ability, the prac- 
tised ab ity, in debatine, of the noble and 
learned Lord who had concluded the dis- 
cussion fast nicht, and whose speech he 
now purposed to answer, and it was im 
possible for him not to desire to shrink 


rom the comparison which would _ be 

















wey 
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raised between his pool and fe eble « florts 4 cre | — those were his political princy le 


and the spl ndid dis 





play of that noble and | and he was sure that, whatever might be 
} , al ] 


learned individual to whose arcuments he | t opinion which prevailed out of doors 





was now about to address himself.  ¢ -| venerally with d to this Bill, he should 
scious as he was of bis rapple | b n jomed by the better portion of the 
with that noble and i but | | blie in the s ments which he no 
feeling that in the pi it creat and dread- | ith t upon the subject. 
ful crisis, it was the duty and the business | He \ e mitident that the feelin 
of every man in the empire to endeavour t Wi h had been arti lly excited ind 
employ what little talents he might 4} pl up tn favour of this Bill was fast dyn 
SCSS ad unst this measure, i Was a \ { ( if lus l wl ti | vc ) l 
mined, an ind } dent. r of thé ct ( I ] e wW » rapid } 
British Legislatur to ral LIS ind that t 
arains Bill id he w confident | p 1 \ ly apy ne when the 
that the eoodness of his cause would make } sol minded and influential portion of 
up for any deficiency on his part in his e | nity 1 thi 
attempt to answer the arguments which | Bill I) “ 1 he now viewed if 
had been adduced hy the nobl und | namely, not as a measure of Reform, but 


+ 


learned Lord. ‘That noble and learned | as a measure of revolution—as a measure 
Lord commenced his speech by saying | that necessarily led to a revolution of a 
that it was his intention to. grappl 


with the 


ple } most desperate character, completely de- 
} 





principle of the Bill, and he was | structive of the Constitution of Enelan 
delighted to hear an announcement at | and of all those principles of that glorious 
leneth made from that side of the House, | Constitution which guaranteed the se- 
that they were to have some discussion rity of property, and the maintenance of 
about the principle of the Bill, convinced a d pea [impressed 
he was, that he ¢ ould AY standing uno it tnat I line, he should notwithstand 
vantave eround, in dealing with VY areu il the ditheu hat he h to contend 
ments that might be brought forward with | with, endeavour to lay before their Lord- 
regard to the principle of the measure. hips a true pictur of the evils that might 
Unfortunately, however, though the noble } be fairly anticipated trom the present Bill, 
and learned Lord set out with that at {n the performance of that task he had to 
nouncement, he soon followed the « ) strugele with the bad state of his health, 
ple of his coll LO who had prece ied and wit th infirmities 1 ace, and it W 
him—he soon deserted the princi le of the | possible that the infirmities of the flesh 
measure, and. leavine that to be still ex- | might more than cvercome the energies of 
plaine 1 to the Hou: a he proceed d to | the spirit. Trt sting, however, to theu 
attack the existing system, without t LOTQ s kind i ulzence, | should 
a word in defence of the principle of that) proceed w the « rvations which h 
which it was pi posed to substitute in its felt it | luty 1 vildress to 1 He 
stead. Not one noble Lord, indeed, tn- yuld endeavour, in the first instance, to 


cluding the noble Earl who opened the reply to th arguments that had been em- 
o : 
Debate 


had vet undertak nto sav what piOY d DY his nol i¢ and } irnead fri nd 


was the principle of the Bill. They had | (Lord Plunket When he had done 
contented themselves with attacking the | that, he would then proceed to notice 


system that now existed, and thev re- | some of the assertion he would not call 


frained from even attempting the defence | them the arguments—which had been ad- 
osed to substitute | vanced in the course of this discussion, by 


of that which they pu 
in its place. One noble Lord had ven- | some of the noble Lords opposite, with 





tured on a variety of to} ies, including a| regard to the character of the Bill; and 


thro. rh that task, he 


io 


P . : i 
voyage by watel and a journey Dy land. | Wnel 


He was not disposed to co on either of | would then apply himseif to ‘the Bill, 


. , } a, 1 } q o} } os ] ] ] 

these excursions ; but as long as he had a {| the whole Bil, and nothing but the Bill. 
} j ] 2 ] sat ] | ] 1] 

leg to stand on he would take his place He trusted that he should be able to prove, 


on Constitution-hill, in defence of the | to the satisfaction of thei Lordships and 


: : 
prerogatives of the Crown, the privileges | of the puobiic, thal this Bill pregnant 
and independencs of both Houses of Par i with destruetion to the best imterest i 


liament, and the just rights and liberties ie country at larg 


| 
| ! t 
of the people. That was his political | Lord Teynham, here miter! ipling the 
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noble Lord suggested, that his Lordship, on 
account of his infirmities, should take the 
advantage of being seated while addi 
ing the House. 

Lord Wynford 


to his noble 


Parliamentary Reform— 


’y ly } y } 
felt exceeding Cu 
| aes } —— ] i> 

wiend for the win oeS- 


NTI i 


tion. Entertaining, however, as he did 
the greatest respect for that House, h 
would endeavour, as lor ; he was able, 
to address their Lordships in the m ( 
spectful manner, and whenever h 
his physical weakness Increasing too much 


for his present exertion, h would t 
care to take adv: iat indulgenc 
which he was aware their Lord 

extend to him. He | 


step by step, to answet 


, . 
ships would 
eed 


how pi 
i 


the arruments that 


had beenadvauced by the noble and learned | 
Lord (Plunkett) on this subject. That 
noble Lord had commenced by stating, 
that the opponents of the Bill had lefi 
the principle of if altogether untouched, 
Ile was certain th if tl no! nd 
learned Lord found the principle of th 


Bill untouched, he left it so, for | 


not said a word himself about it. 


noble Lord had said, that it was adm! 


by all that some Reform was necessary. 
It was quite true that the question o - 
form was a question of degree, and they 
on that side of th House who op sed 
this Bill did not, by aoine’ so, ! 1 to 
say that they were opposed to all and 
every species of Reform. If they ente: 
tained such an opinion, and if they ( 
determined to resist every eflort « n for 
a safe Reform, they would have said so to 


his Majesty in the Address which they pre 


] ra 
sented to the King at the commencement 
of the Session, in answer to the § ech 
from the Throne, instead of pledging 





thems lves, as they did on that oec ision, to 
take this subiect of Reform into their most 
serious consideration. They had ippl d 
themselves to the consideration of that 





subject, and if the measure which was 
proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers was 
not inconsistent ith Salelty and secu- 
rity of the institutions of the country—of 


‘ > ‘ , 1 Wy . 
those institutions which be was determine: 
as he had a 


: SEH 
' 4 » 
isure as that had been 


to uphold as long leg 
on—if such a 
brought forward by 
venture to say, that it would not have been 
le of the House. But 
they were not pledged to any specific Re- 
form, much less were they pledged to the 
dangerous and destructive and 
tionary Reform which was proposed by 


itl 


ers he would 


opposed on that sit 


revolu- 


‘LORDS} 


| 


| nobl 


| future, be able to carry on the 








| me 
| of 
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t Bill. The noble and learned Lord 
had said, that a noble Earl (Harrowby) 
l addressed their Lordships on a 


Bill for England— 


? 
his 


| 
who ha 


former evening with so much ability 
wwainst this Bill, had admitted that hi 
was not opposed to a measure which 
wo iid disfranchise some bor ughs, en 
franchise some of the large towns, and 
enlarge the number of county Members. 
He (Lord Wynford) did not recollect th 

s noble friend above him had said any 
such thing; but, even if he had said so, 


such an admission would not ve tl 
he was at all friendly to this | 
» and learned friend had 


arou , that Vajesty would not, an 


pro 
1) 

Bil 
fone on to 
=. 

his 
POVECrTL 
CXCe 


of this country pt on the ground 


nt 
i o- 
rerorm 


Orll, 
Lord Plunkett be 


istake into which 


egeed to correct the 


his noble friend had 





) = ] ] ) 
rv ith recard to what he (Lord Plun 
| had said. The argument in que 
4 4 } , , F ] » { ‘ 
tion, that a) rovernment of the country 


could not be earried on if Reform was 


adopted, was one that had been used by the 


—s Boa 
eton) on the other side 


SI7 tne 

Duke ( Wellin ; 
$ es | | \ 1] 

and on to whicn he (Lord Plunkett) had 


ipplied himself in the course of the ob 
tio! which h ddre ed to then 
Lordships last nigh 
Lord Wynford was olad to stand coi 
d,as he need searcely say that he 
ould be most unwilling to misrepresent 
his lie rh frie na, and the mist ike 1nto 
\ h he had fallen had arisen from the 
lithcultv ol hearin the observations ol 


nd on the occasion In 


his hh ( i! ques 
‘ a | * 1 1 4 4 
tion Considt ig the high reputation 


i 
which his noble and learned friend had so 


des rvedly acquired In that and the other 
House ot Parliament and this beine 
almost the first time that he (Lord W yn 
ford) had addressed their Lordships upon 


any great constitutional question, he should 


have been afraid to enter the lists with hi 
noble and learned friend, were it not that 
he confided for suecess in the justice of 
his cause. The noble and learned Lord 

uid, that his Majesty had dissolved the lat 


t in order to ascertain the 


MIS pe ople with rez rd to this qu Stion. 


Parliamen sense 

’ 1 
ot t 
, he (Lord Wynford) must say, that 
to him it appear d that that was the most 
unfortunate dissolution of Parliament that 


could ever have been made for the purpose 


VOW 


of obtaining the sense of the people with 
reyard to such a question as the present. 
If they wanted to obtain the sense of the 
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people in the way that it should be ob- 
tained, they ought to have waited for a 
moment of calm, when the subject could 
be quietly and soberly discussed, and they 
should not have proceeded to a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament in a period of great 
excitement and agitation, when, as every 
one knew, it was absolutely impossible to 
ascertain the deliberate sense and opinion 
of the people. Their Lordships could 
not forget the state in which the country 
was at the time of the lat 
Parliament, and he would 
there never could have been a 
proper opportunity selected for a disso 
tion of Parliament than that was. 


second Reading— 


olution of 
that 
im- 


lu- 


Cuiss 
assert, 


more 


dissolution, he could not avoid adverting | 
to the opinions which had been expressed | 
by two of his Majesty’s present Ministers, 
in reference to a dissolution of a former 
-arliament, which took place under ci 
cumstances, with regard to the state 
the public mind, that, according to those 
noble Lords, rendered it impossible to ob- 
tain such a fair and impartial expression 
of the public opinion as ought to influence 
the decision of the Legisl Ite woul 
just read to their Lordships an extract 
from a speech delivered by the noble Earl | 
opposite on the occasion to which he al- | 
luded—namely, the dissolution of Par- | 
| 
| 


ol 


} 
(i 
i 


ature, 


liament which took place in April, 1807. | 
After the new Parliament met, 
Howick, after makine some observations on 
the importance of the subject before the 
House, went on to say —‘ Why, then, 
did they take this step ? that 
an appeal should be made to the people, 
as it was stated in his Majesty’s Speech, 
while recent events were tresh in their re- 
collection—in other during the 
prevalence of that base ery, which it was 
hoped would have an influence on the 
elections.’* Such was then the lane 
of the noble Earl opposite - 
which was precisely applicable to the cir- 
cumstances under which the late dissolu- 
tion of Parliament had o The 
late Parliament had been dissolved ‘ dur- 
ing the prevalence of a base cry” for Par- 
liamentary Reform. That Parliament, | 

would repeat, was dissolved during the 
prevalence of such a base cry, and at a 
period when the people had been deluded 
into the notion, that this measure would 
do that which every man in his sober 


Lord 


In order 


« 


« 


} 
words, 


- 


« 


jiave 


! 
— langvuage 


curred. 


* Hansard’s Parl. Debates, vol. ix, p. 620. | 
Third 
Series 


VOL. VIII. { 


{Oct 


And | ‘ 
} 


now that he was upon the subject of that | ‘ 


| last dissolution of Parliament. 
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senses knew it would never effect—namely, 
afford them relief from the distresses and 
privations under which they suffer- 
to which he 
now alluding, a noble Lord, whom he d 
not now see in his place, and who was one 
of Ministers that had the 
King to dissolve the late Parliament—he 
meant Lord Holland—also expressed him- 


were 
On the occasion was 


1d 


ing. 


those advised 


self against the dissolution of the Parlia 
ment of that day. Lord Holland then 
used the following expressions :— ‘ The 


‘ noble Lord states, that at the time of that 
‘ dissolution there was no irritation of the 
public mind, no material difference of 
opinion. Why, then, was not that the 
moment for an appeal to the people? The 
noble Lord then states, that at the time of 
the last dissolution there was great irri- 
tability and collision of opinion. Is it 
not then clear that that was a most im- 
proper period for a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, when, instead of a cool and dispas 
sionate appeal to the people, it could only 
be an appeal to their inflamed prejudices 


°. 


‘and passions ? 


Such were the words of 
the noble Lord, words most truly applicable 
to the state of things at the period of the 
The noble 
and learned Lord (Plunkett) spoke of the 


| 
Cit 


ctions which were consequent on that 
dissolution havine” bes conducted 
peaceably and quietly, but he subsequently 
confined his statement with regard to the 


as Ih 


}elections in Ireland. He did not know 
much of Ireland, but he would ask, 
whether the election in Dublin was an 


instance of that peace and quietness, and 
order, that the noble and learned 
ord spoke of—an election at which the 


cood 
t 
i 


influence of persons in official authority 


had been employed in a way that it had 
never en before, and which had been 
remarkable for the rioting and tumults 
that had taken place at it. Were the 
elections in England distinguished fo 


peace and good order ? Had not rioting 


| taken place at the Dorset election—at the 


Carmarthen election—and at several other 
‘uons throughout this country? Did 
not the greatest excitement prevail through- 
out the country in consequence of the 
paragraphs which had been published in 
the public Press on the subject? He, 
therefore, denied that his noble and learn- 


} 
e led 


'ed friend’s observations with regard to the 
|} elections were justly applicable to the 


H 
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elections which 
But 


t] 


Parliamentary Reform 
had taken 
hla 


the nob 


place in this | 
country and learn¢ L| fi 
Lord said, 
petitions which had been presented on this | 
subject, proved that the feeling of the coun- | 
try was in favour of this m Several | 
of those petitions had been got up in the | 
with several names affix- | 


1 . ’ | 
iat the immense number Of | 


assure, 


grosses{t manner, 
ed to them by the same p¢ 
no means afforded a fair indication of the 


Besides, let then 


+} 
rson, and Dy 


pinions of the 
Opinions O ne ; people. 


Lordships look to the counter petitions 
that had been presente d on the ot! 

A petition had been presented by the: 

and learned Lord on th W o¢ I 
the city of London, in t of t i 
but it should be recollected tl 
ter-petition, signed by many of the most 


city of London 
had been presented agai Bill. They | 
had seen a scxagerad pests d from Bond- | 
street in favour of the Bill, but they 5 id 
heard that night ihe that petition had b 
got up, and how several persons a id sig 
it in mistake. That petition, besides, w 
isned by only 109 pers } 


in the 


nst the 


a | . 7 
respecti bie person 


were 201 individuals resident in B 

treet. It might be said, that s« 

ho h were I ile > viait a 

not see why women had not a right t 
"og —— re. 

express their opint Ss on this qu Nn, 


' 


toaft, in many Instance 


and he 
they were much be 


was sure 


tter qualified to express 


that its object was Reform venerally, and 
not believing that it 
particular Bill. 17 


side of the louse 


necessity 


was in favour of 


repared to ¢ 
of a constitutional 
ild rather that then 


fitness 
hey wo 


1 
nds were cut off, than em \ ! 
- 1 
lgning a pe tion in favour ¢ i 
Rill 1] } } 
iereieren His noble and ] 


, that their Lordships w “sit 


in judgment on the people of Englan 
Those, he believed, wer the eeilaheta d. 
Now, ‘Shas his noble { lly 


riend gener 
expressed himself with the gr | 
ness, he could not rightly understa 
his noble friend meant 
assertion. They were 


atest Cl¢ 


to convey byt 


certainly sitting in 


: : : 
neland: and when any p titton ca { 
} } e 
pep ented, requesting conce ns 
i - i 
consistent with those right | 
i] d t! at su l { nh vO | e¢ 


{LORDS} 
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But there were reasonable gronnds 

for expecting that dor people would 

any right at variance 
Constitution. 


House. 
not 
seek to acquire with 
the spirit of the ¢ 
friend, however, went on to say, 
the p ople of England to 

God forbid that he (Lord Wynford) should 
> them—takine them as a body 
that 


Hlis noble 
“ Are not 


trusted 


be 
characteriz 
in any other wav, than by declaring 


there was not a more eapoctaine people 











on the face of the earth; but while h 
made this re ady avowal of opinion, | 
uld manta , point by | yint, that th 
( t only t re hive sted with addition 
I proportion to their ¢ pact ( 
I ther Hie would ne in 
t! n anv other set of men it] 
h they were not capable of 
isine. That which the y were capable of 


properly—that their Lordship 
were prepared to extend to them. = I[f hi 
friend meant to say, that all the 
people of England were to be intrusted 
with those rights that were ineluded in 

Bill, he for 


exercisine® 


noble 


present one would ente Li 





protest, and declare, in the name of the 
Const on, that the people were not to 
be so trusted. No doubt. ould be well 
ti i\ { rivht of electi [ pr nta 
tives to the upper and middle classes of 
iety persons too independent to b 

iccessil let » corruption. had no ¢ lye 

tion that the privilege should be extended 


an opinion on it than the men. He re-{ as faras was consistent with safety ; but 
peated, that some of the inhabitants had | if his noble and learned friend meant to 
igned the p' tition by mistake, supposin carry it further, then the point to which his 


noble friend was advancing was 


Sulirage, to which he never could agré 
He would refuse the right of selecti 
Representat 3 to that part of the people 
who were not capable of exercising i 
properly; but he \ disposed t Imit t 
it all t better and qualifi d classe: 
Ithoueh not in the man laid down 
Bill, J considered all who were | 
pendent entitled to possess the el tive 
io] Ile was not, therefore, an enemy 
to Reform, but he would not give 


proper 
eee 

that right to persons as were deemed 
the provistons of Bill 
would confer the right on all who 
eifted with knowledeg ge to perce ive its 
| erty to pt 


possessea 
enend nee, 
: 


such 


qualified by the 


He 
were 


value, and of prop 


, eee . whee Soe 
nounce their opinions with nd 





He was convineed that he could show that 
t] were ( iderations not contemplated 
vy the Bill, but that it went to les | 

tinction between pt pert ind no pro- 


een ignorance and knowleds 
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If the argument, he would again say—if 
the argument of his noble friend, as to the 
extensive confidence to be reposed in the 


great mass of the community, meant any 
thing, it was an argument for Universal 
Suffrage. Sorry he was, that any person 
for whom he entertained the hich senti- 
ments of respect that he did for his noble 
friend could advance any such opinions ; 
there was, however, no room for him to 
doubt the tact, for he had taken down the 
words at the time, and was certain of 


th 
accuracy of his quotation. iis noble 
friend had spoke n of the possibility ol 
collision between the two Houses of Par- 
lament fro, no}. If he had not done 
so, he would spare their Lordships the 
observ 1wo0Nns he Was about to make, but he 
believed his noble friend had expressed 
his apprehension of the danger of a colli- 
sion between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Lord Plunkett: I did speak of the 
chance of collision, but I did not speak 
of Universal Suffrage. 

Lord Wynford did not mean to say, that 
his noble friend had, in express words, 
pleaded for Universal Suffrage, but th 
mode in which he stated his case had 
that tendency. 

Lord Plunkett: | beg to set my nobl 
friend right. I not only did not use th 
words “* Universal Suftrave,” but have all 
along declared myself openly against such 
an absurd and mischievous idea. 

The Duke of Cumberland having moved 
that the noble and learned Lord, in con- 
sideration of his infirmities, might be 
allowed to sit down, the Motion was 
acceded to, and Lord Wyntord took his 
eat on the Opposition benches. 

Lord Wynford was far from wishing to 


put arguments in hts noble friend’s mouth, 


merely for the purpose of confuting them. 
He could not hope to derive much credit 
from such a course of proceeding, but he 
felt persuaded that he should be able t 

answer the actual arguments which had 
been advanced. He would now come to 
another observation of his noble friend’s. 
He had stated, that he ‘ did not see any 
other way of procuring safety to the 
country” but through the medium of this 
Bill. But be hoped that another way 
might be found without resortin: 


y 
¢ 
; 


, 


io that 


sense of the people of this countrv: he 


i t 


expr dient. He trusted much to 


was as old as hs nobie Irmend, and had 


seen enough of the | ople to know that 
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] mnn e } ] ie naa , 
the good sense which they possessed at 
bottom, would eventually dispel any delu- 
: a ae | , } lod , 
sion DY which they micnt ! misied tor a 


time. ' When the agitation caused by 
wicked pec 
good sense would regain the ascendency, 
and they would return to their accustomed 
habits of peace and industry. He was 
sorry to be obliged to advert to the next 
point touched upon by his noble friend ; 
he regretted it for particular reasons, but 
as the subject had been introduced, he 


le had subsided, their own 


e} | ae | 
felt it to be absolutely necessary for him 
‘ ‘ ae j a we | | 
tO 1 e431: His noble friend had spoken 
, : 
i iti 4 if} ne \ 6) | Ci 1t1 ‘ i gE of 
1 ni ( rey i] } ’ 
l ( I Carry 1} ure 
) 
{ i | ( \ J itt ) at \ i 1 y P< 
} } } 1 ] 
tT} Tate) ry rn vy | 
himseil, t ough he had not been made to! 


this oceasion, and he did not deny the just 
prerogative of the Crown to reward any 
person of this country with the honours of 
the Peerage; but he questioned whether, 
amone recent creations, Peers had been 
made upon the proper principle of reward- 
ing merit, or of carrying the question of 
Nneform throu rh that House of Parliament 


] ] ] ‘ } a 
purpose, ne would say. that they WhO 
advised the King to make them for t 

] ] +¢ ¢ + + 
purpose had committed a great violation 


4 I } ] 
of the Constitution. He recollected h 


Majesty's Speech last Session, and he 


collected that it appealed to the existing 


House of Peers, and not to a prospective 


| body. He fully adinitted the just privilege 


of the Crown in bestowing honours; but 
it was the duty of its advisers, to counsel 
against the use of the royal sign-manual 
for other purposes than was consistent with 
the dignity of the realm. He had not 


the honour of knowing more than two ot 


1 
} " t a x 1 ] ] ‘ t 
tl noble Lords recently called to tha 
1! ] 1,4 ] 
Hy us i had no dou} - and he Wa 
} 1 ¢ Wn) » hat they were l ent 
DOUNnCG tO Suppose, that they were ail en 
+] 1 4 1 } ‘ nye bh } . . ie ‘ 
tied to f honour 5 but he was disposed to 


think, that they were not brought there on 
account of any particular claims they pos- 
sessed to that most honourable—to that 
highest of all distinctions conferred on the 
subjects of any country-—namely, the ele- 
vation to the Peerage of the realm. He 

' he had observed, knew two of 
those noble Lords; to one of them pecu- 
} 


lar circumstances gave a claim to the dis 


Oniv, as 


iction. The eminent services of the othe 
long ago entitled him to a seat there. He 


vi] ten lamented that he had not be 
elevated to the Peerage; and he 


Vv as happy io meet him in that Hous 
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as he had been in other places. While he 
wished to meet his noble friend among 
them, he wished to see merit obtain its 
reward; but he protested against the 
creation of a great number of Peers with 
a view to carry any particular purpose. 
His noble and learned friend had referred 
to the Peers made in the reizn of Queen 
Anne; and he confessed he did not clearly 
understand what was intended the 
reference. He did not know whether his 
noble friend meant to countenance tl 
doctrine advanced in another place, but 
he considered him to be endowed with too 
much legal learning and too much know- 
ledge of the Constitution, to broach the 
doctrine that the Sovereign micht 
pleasure discontinue the issuing of writs, 
calling on places possessing electoral privi- 
leges to return Representatives to Parlia- 
ment. He could not believe that his noble | 
friend would sanction such an opinion, 
although it had been brought forward on 


Parliamentary Reform— 


by 


e 


al 


high authority in another House. His 
noble friend had mentioned the buying 
and selling of seats, a point which he 


could not pass over without some remark. 
He was himself a decided enemy to that 
practice, and if his noble friend brought 
a Billinto Parliament effectually to prevent 
it, such a Bill should have his 
if that assistance were held to be of any 
value; because he was of opinion that the 
circumstance of trafficking in seats in the 
Legislature was a stain on the Constitution 
of the country. The Irish Parliament had 
been introduced into the speech of his 
noble friend. He was not acquainted with 
the Irish Parliament; he did not know 
what extent corruption had prevailed in it, 
but if it were in the state in which it had 
been represented, he was obliged to the 
English Parliament for putting an end to 
its corruption, and it deserved the fate it 
had experienced. He would not leave a 
single observation of his noble friend un- 
answered, and he would address himss 
to the concluding part of his speech, and 
the probable advantages that the country 
would derive from the adoption of the 
measure of Reform. For his part, be was 


assistance, 


to 


{ 
ii 


for letting well enough alone. He was 
not for exchanging real good for contin- 


vent advantages. Sustioe was equitably 

administered in this country; the Armyand 

the Navy were well appointed, elevated as 
« i 

they had been by the unparalleled success 

of the noble Duke near him, to a higher 

station than they had ever occupied at any 
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| previous period. They should take care not 
|to make any dangerous alterations in the 
frame of the Constitution, by which England 
might be deprived of the inestimable advan- 
|tages of her present position. His noble 
friend said, however, that notwithstanding 
all this, the people wanted Reform. There 
were a number of persons in this country 
who made a trade of popular excitement, 
and the people would continue to be excited 
wntil that trade was put an end to, These 
persons only advocated the proposed alter- 
ations in the Constitution as the specious 
cover of other schemes. He was warrant- 
ed in saying this, and he was afraid that 
the business of change would soon work 
out of the hands of his noble friend and his 
colleagues. ‘The storm would be raised, 
and they would not be long able to con- 
trol it. If their Lordships had read any 
of the publications by the seditious part of 
| the Press, they woul { understand the force 

| of his remark—they would feel that the 
| real radical Reformers only considered the 
|present Bill as a stepping-stone to the 
total overthrow of the Constitution, Others 
| might have a greater pecuniary interest in 
| the State than he; but he would yield to 
none in zeal for its welfare. His _ state- 
ment as to the ulterior objects of many of 
the advocates of Reform were borne out 
by a paper he had lately seen, called an 
«“ Address to the Inhabitants of the Town of 
Leeds,” the writer of which, going upon 
the supposition that the pe ople of Leeds 
had the power eturning Members to 
Parliament acc cording to the Bill, declared 
the principles by which he intended to be 
reculated, if elected toa seat in the Legis 

lature. He wished that he had the paper 
there, for such was his memory, that he 
had never quoted any thing in his life 
without making soine mistake: however, 
he was certain that he was quite correct 
in the essential points of what he was 
about to state. He would, ere repeating 
the main facts of the address, take occa- 
; sion to express the high respect he enter- 
| tained forthe right reverend bench opposite, 
whose interests were connected with the 
views of the writer of the paper to which 
he alluded. That projector told his con- 
stituents at Leeds, looking to their electing 
him as their Representative, that he would 
vote vetting rid of tithes— 
that was, he would do e% vay with the pro- 
perty of the Church; that he would vote 
also fur paying half the dividends of the 
National Debt for two years, and then 


of 





at once for 
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sweep thie whole of it away. 


were no slight changes. ‘TheChurch would 
be first attacked, because it was known to 
be the weakest branch of the realm—not 
the weakest in knowledge and virtue, for 
God knew that in these it was, indeed, 
most strong—but the weakest in defensive 
He would warn their Lordships 


power. 
against l 


persons Wild 


alterations only as the prelude to more. 
ryt fal - . ] 
The Reformers, among whom his noble 
familiar 


friend was included—to use a 
illustration—only meant to go to Houn 
slow, but the other class of Reformers in- 
tended to goas far as Windsor. Fraught 
as the desiens of the latter class were witl 
mischief to property, it was their Lordships’ 
duty to look at the case, not as it displayed 
itself at that moment, but as it might bi 
exhibited on a future day, through the con- 
sequences of their acquiescence In the Bill, 
when persons were introduced into th 
other House of Parliament already 
put forward what they now advanced in 
such an audacious way. He believed that 
no body of men would stand with great 


who 


e) 
firmness against these attacks than would 
their Lordships ; but uw the | 
were once raised, it would not be in thei 
power to arrest its 
neither station nor talent could withstand 
if 


whirlwinc 
eareer 


desolatineg 


detained their Lord- 
St 


. He wasatraid he 


ships too lone’ lie wished to lve the b 
answer to the specch of his noble friend te 
weakness of his frame permitted; and li 
hoped he had answered it point by point, 
taking up the arguments in a plain and 
straightforward manner, as he had eve 
done. A noble friend behind inf rinead 
him, and he was obliged to him for the in- 
formation, that one of the arguments 
his noble friend had escaped him. 
course of his speech he had expressed 
some doubt as to the right of the interfer- 
ence of that House with the Bill. He con- 
fessed that he had heard the intimation of 
this doubt with very great surprise. He 
could not but recollect, when the bill to 
prevent bribery and corruption was for- 
warded from the other House, that then 
Lordships had introduced two most efhi- 
cient clauses in it, and when these amend- 
ments had been objected to in the Com- 
mons, it said, ‘do not grudge the Lords 
the honour of assisting in stopping this 
practice; they are as much interested in 
the purity of the Representation as we 
are.” If they had no right to interfere, 


ol 


In the 


{Ocr. 7} 


Now these | 


demanded certain 


commerce, 





they were then merely to register the Bill, 
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and lay it at the feet of their gracious 
| Sovereign. But had not the Commons 
dealt according to their discretion with bills 
originating in that House, and bills, too, 
2 Had they 
not opposed, and successfully, a measure 
so originating for restricting the number 
of Peers? He would now pass to an ob- 
servation made by the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government, in his very able 
speech in moving the second reading of 

pit] The noble Earl had stated that 


the Bill. 
the principle of the measure was to re- 


that concerned its privileges 


store the ancient Constitution as to the Re 
heard 


yresentatives of the people. He had 
this 


ventured to 


| 
j ae a 
| make statement once befor 


then 
evreat respect to the noble Ka 


jim ’ 
ymit, with 
|, that in 


According 


! 
Wi 
Sul 


and he 
advancing it he was mistaken. 
to the noble Earl, property and population 
were to be the basis of the new Represt nt 
Such was not, however, the 
He 
begged to deny, that when the Commons’ 
House of Parliament was formerly brought 
called from 
places on account of their wealth, or thei: 
So far 


ative system. 


prinitive constitution of this country. 


its Members were 


, 
romether, 


respectability, or their commerce. 
from th if being the case, It appt ar d fr Ink 
VEadd and 
boroughs, that they were sent, not from 


places that happened to be tl 


peed ee 
‘3 work, Brady’s book on 


ats ol 


Ne Se 
but where the King could de- 
pend upon the fidelity of the inhabitants 
the C Population or property 
had ni with the matter—it 
an arrangement of the Crown 
and of those great men who held property 
under it. the case stood 
thus, he was satished, therefore, that the 
Reform supported by his 
esty's Ministers, was nothing like a 
restoration of the Representation accord 

to the ancient Constitution of this 
country. If he were right in this, then 
he contended, that by creating an im 

mense body of 
they were notrestoring the old Constitution, 
but that they were erecting an entirely new 
He thought that he had fre quenth 
heard from the noble Lords opposite, that 
the best way of looking at the Constitution 
vas to take the Constitution as settled in 
1688, and not to go further back than that 
period. If they did go further back, 
undoubtedly they would find that 
monses to return Representatives were sent 
to a great many boroughs, particularly in 


s 


Queen Mary’s time; but then the electors 


rown. 
1 
thing 


was entirely 
Conscious that 


m of 
\I 
i 


easure 


a 


me 
1 


| oi eee 
householding electors, 


one. 


then 


sum- 
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were generally the mayors and ald 
He would not, however, go further 
than 1688, but take the Constitution as 
he found it settled at that period. Had 
t been altered since? Yes, but only by 
He Scotch and Irish Unions, and by seve- 
ral boroughs having been taken from cor- 
ruption, and given to wealth and respect- 
ability. Had they then a free Parliament 
in the time of William 3rd? If so, they 
had one still more free now, { 
William 4th. 


Parlamentary Reform— 


laermen. 


back 


vhich was written from the Hacue by 


V 
William 3rd. In that letter William sa 
that he accept 


d the invitation whicl 


full, free, and lay 


been given him by the 
ful Parliament. Was this language jus- 
tifiable ? Was the Parliament which 


effected the Revolution of 1688 a full, free, 
and lawful Parliament? It would be new 


to deny this character to that Parliament; 


and if such were its character, was not the 


lower House then the same as the present 
much calumniated House of Commons, 
which it was now sought to abolish because 


it would not lend itself to the purposes of 
northern Unions? He said, then, again, 
that they were not restoring the Constitn- 
tion by ies Bill; and saying this in the 
presence of his and learned friend 
on the W see ae age he challeneed his nobl 


nol le 


friend to dantomilice tit if he could, and to 
tell him what period it was at which the 
British Parliament had been more free | 


and more pure than at the present mo- 


ment. No, this Bill, far from restoring 
the Constitution, was gettine rid of the 
best part of the constituency of the coun- 


iry, and extending the worst part of it. 
“ | 


Tr a > 4} p ~ aD | 
Che chief of the electors of Kneland were 
hurgage-tenants, freemen, frecholders, and 
1 1 17 mm 1 
housepoiders. they were about 
rid of the first and the best, and toi 

1 } l 
the last and the worst. Under this Bill 


man might be a bankrupt, and still have a 
right to vote at an election. A table, a 
joint-stool, and a straw bed were the only 
implements necessary to set up this new 
pauper constituency. The Bull paid a 
delicate attention to the revenue and to 
landlords, by enacting that the voter’s rent 
and taxes should be paid ; but, having paid 
them, the voter might, at the time of giving 
vote, not be worth a shilling in the 
world. See the ditterence with regard to 
the and the freeman ; the free- 
in posses 
vote, and the 


his 


eae 
freehoider 


sion 


: = » } 
his freehold 


holder must have 
at the time of giving 
freeman must, 


his 


before he acquired his free- 


{LORDS} 


in the time of 
Let them look at a letter 


/not pay their taxes, and that 
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dom, have served an apprenticeship for 
seven years with respectability. He ad- 
mitted that the law with regard to freemen 
ought to be altered; yé e admitted this, 
aud he did not hesitate to say, that he had 
always been, and was stilla reformer. He 
was a reformer; but he warned their Lord 
ships how they took away the rights of 
persons who had not abused those rights ; 
for . they admitted such a principle as a 
then the right of their Lords! hips 
even to their seats in that House became a 
vs nous right. A noble nea 

id told them, that the prin 
Bill was not population ; 
noble Vise that there 
was quite enough of the principle of popu- 
lation in it, to make up as pretty a system 
of universal suffrage as any moderat 
He contended that 


sy h 


jist 


very pre 


yieivourne) 


( i} le of t 


1: el 
let nim teli that 


but 


ount, 


radical could desire. 
if this Bill should pass, they would find it 
impossible long to resist U niversal Suffrage 
and Vote by Ballot, and Annual Parlia 
ments. Another noble Viscount (Goderich) 
had told them, that the prine iple of the Bill 
with 


to the noble 


esc aueacae, in tax- 
he should 


that the greater part of the new 


conjuncth n 


1 
but show 


ation ; 


Viscount, 


constituency were actually pa: ipers. \ 
rentleman well acquainted with the popu- 
lation of the country had stated in th 


Ifouse of Commons, that in large towns 
the majority of the 10/. householders were 
ictually receiving parochial relief. Was 
this, then, giving the elections to popula- 
tion and property conjoined ? They would 
find that the 10/. householders, so far 
from being fit to elect Members of Parlia- 
were the very persons who, if the 


wi puld 


ment, 


frane hise were fiven the m, 


e the most likely to sell it Lack at 

I { f fain erpo |. It was stated m 

| 1A which pas sed in th st Par- 
rpool the icldeadiel 


! 4 +} 4 

liament, that in Liver; 
louses at 102, and 122. a vear 
parochial relief, 


eceipt of | 
ground for exempting 


were in the 
and this wa 
stated as a such 
persons from the payment of rates and 
taxes. He knew it was said that these 
persons would not have votes if they did 
they would 
only have votes if the y did pay their taxes 
This was the point to “which he wanted to 
They would pay their 
—that was to say, the gentlemen 
with long purses who came to be elected 
by them would pay their taxes for them. 
It had been said that talent would find i 
way into Parliament, notwithstanding this 


come, taxes of 


course 
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talent won 


Bill. Yes, 
Parliament, but it wou 
~talent which w 
mischief truction—talent which 
would not the 
from becoming the delegates of the wildest 
revolutionists. It 
by a noble friend of his, that neither 
Ministers of State, nor gentlemen who 


} ~ 
cemagozues ouid 
and ck 
of 1 


prevent possessors 


had been well shown 


such practices as he 


would 


had de 


not stoop to 


scribed, 


would have much chan 


a6 Be Oa li Lit 
F j ons | ps of alt 
of bein returned to Parliament und 


this Bill. If all that they had heard 


true, th would h La very ( 

Bill if the labours of bis noble and learned 
friend on the Woolsack, on this subject, 
had been allowed to proceed. He wished 


! } 
those labours had not been 


to God that 

stopped, for he believed that the result of 
them would have been such a measure as 
he, with his notions of Reform, could 
cheerfully have supported. This bill, 
however, must inevitably lead to tumult 
it was a 


and to riot; for delusion which 


must, at no distant period, be dispelled 
and he ne d not tell their Loi hi | 
tho men whos hop s and expectation 
had been frustrated and « 

of all men, the mest likely to disturb tl 
peace. The people, with » indignant 
voice, would declare that they had been 
deluded, and would demand redress. H¢ 


boroughs would be sold as 
under this Bill as they were at 


present. Any large proprietor of houses 


was sure that 


constantly 


might reduce the constituency ofa borouch 
to whatever point le 
every six or nin 
Then, again, if this were nc 


pleas d, by turning 
out his tenants montlis. 


14 woul 


‘ 1 1] ! 
be only the small holders wi 
oe eS aa ‘3 ! as 7a } 
votes; for he appealed to their J 
ii 1 . i 
who re Jarge landlords, whet 


their tenants, who paid erreat 

them punctually every year. eas 

h tenants did not, and they 

would no under the 
} 


no adventurer, however desper- 


known that su 
therefore have votes 
Bill; for 
ate 
high rents in order to qualify men to vote 
for him. The farmers, therefore, who 
were told that they would have votes u 
this Bill would find themselves deceive 


ider 
} 
a 


they would have no votes. Upon thi 
turned one of his great objections to the 
sill. If this Bill passed into a law, it 
would destroy the landed interest entirely, 


and with the landed interest it would 


destroy also the interest of the 





and rich, would attempt to pay such | 


- ith mn 


Church. | leave 
He gave this warning to the right reverend | Members to the counties, and 





i é i tol bh 1c] i } i 
ould ce re the jan 1 interest. a 
! { { i la it H 1 er tl t } T il | ) 
é of th Church, » far as tl 
ossessions consisted of land H 
aware that many persons had been broug| 


» be friendly to this Bill, on the 
eround that it was a great 
landed interest. A greater 


boon to ft 


mistake e 


not have been made, and he stated pl inly, 
hat if this Bill pass 1, there was an ent 
to tl landed interest. He was a bad 
but he believed that the landed 
i ii ’ i ‘ 
‘ene erg io 
| 

( ‘i l ) 

cou Viem| » th after the } 
of the Bill, there would be no other pre 
tection for the landed interest than 157 
countv Members. But how stood thi 
protection of the landed interest now ? 
Had it no other prot ction than that 
which arose from the number of county 


Members ? It had other pre tection, and 


} . . ] 
thit) n resulted from the fact that 
| 
| | } } hy } t | 
! ‘ } ( 
j nNroptl : i tl | mi 
: 
{ uel the just 1 
} } than the V 
1 ! ‘ 
ouctil » Ha th 
\ to ] | nd Dut { ( 
woul Lif this Bill passed iuto 


corrected, t would have I61 county 
Viembers; but the boroughs would return 
316 Member i and he should like to know 
hat chance the landed interest would 
have under such a system of Representa 
tio: Th considerations vusti Lh 
In that ther uld | end to 
{ | intel il t] Bill i ( | 
\ | of all other t fort 
| ! 1 t 1 t 
} l, . ne v a] + 
id fi is that « interest fell. =f 
th Ou of the debat on t Bill 
reieren had been made to various otl 
plans of Parliamentary Reforn The tirst 


was that of Oliver Cromwell, 


it was 


an usurper, 


true, but still a wise man in his 


day. Now Oliver Cromwell went further 


‘ ; 
he should be inclined to co: but 





Oliver Cromwell eave 262 Members to tl 
] } : ne é { ] 

landed inter , and ] . on} to oth nro- 
pel Tl | es { [ ! 1 done 
ra) 4 r } NT ft 
{ ihe nt \ | ) i be 
in the rly part of | Lif m 
to bring in a bill to add seventy-two 

1 WA ' 
stat » 
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assented to this proposition. 
he need add nothing to such authorities as 
these, the authorities of Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Fox, both of whom he held in 
idolatrous respect. The noble and learned 
Lord next adverted to the intended division 
of counties, which he was certain would be 
attended with the most mischievous con- 
sequences. It would completely alter the 
constitution of that great body, ‘the Mem- 
bers for counties, who were essential to 
the support of the British Constitution. 
Commissioners, specially appointed, were, 
it appeared, to draw certain lines, but oa 
what principle he was at a loss to conceive. 


Parliamentary Reform— 


He was sure 


almost 


Those Commissioners, it was stated, had 
already commenced their labours, though 
the sanction of Parliament had not yet 
been obtained. He held that it would be 
derogatory to his character, pie for 
many years held the office of ¢ Judge, 


if he did not openly state his solsthi on 
this question; and he hoped and trusted 
that, if this Bill were passed into a law, an 
inquiry would be made as to the persons 
who were to be appointed Commissioners 
for the divisions of counties, and for what 
reason they were so appointed. It was 
said, that the effect of this Bill would be, to 
give oe agueguete to wealth and know- 
ledge; but he could not see any grounds 
for supposing that, under this Bill, more 
Representation would be extended to 
wealth and knowledge than it possessed 
at present. And connected with this 
of the subject, it was a very extraordinary 
fact, that persons who at least p ssessed 
knowledge, and who paid more tkan 107. 
a-year rent, he meant individuals who 
resided in the Inns of Court, though in 
many respects treated by the law as house- 
keepers, were, for some reason or other, 
not allowed to vote under the provisions of 
this Bill. The effect of the measure would 


{LORDS} 








part | 
. | 


be, to place the whole elective rights of | 


this country in the hands of 
class of pc rsons. He would ask, how m: ny 
towns were there in this country in whic h 
the majority of voters rented houses above 
the value of 201. a-year ? Their Lordships 
would find that in the towns of this coun- 
try there were 378,280 houses, and of 
these only 52,000 paid a rent of 200. and 
upwards. To that, the wealthier portion 
of the community, one-seventh of the 
Representation would be intrusted, whilst 
the poorer classes would retain no less 
than six-sevenths. In fact, the elective 


{ 
the lowest | 
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of whom were no better than paupers. 
This would not be a Representation of the 
property, but of the poverty of the country. 
He wished to place the Representation of 
the country in the hands of respectability 
and property, and he denied that this 
system, viewed in any way, was calculated 
to effect such an object. By this Bill they 
would place the majority in the othe 
House of Parliament, not in the hands of 
wealth and respectability, but of the lowest 
and poorest class. Now it was not con- 
sistent with the principles of the British 
Constitution that persons thus situated 
should be intrusted with such powers. 
He had no objection, abstractedly, to any 
class of people; but he would never put 
trust in any set of men—he never would 
consent to bestow great powers on them, 
unless he had some security for the man- 
ner in which they would make use of that 
power. ‘To a system which appeared to 
him likely to be destructive of the interests 
of Church and State, he never would be a 
partv. He had done the best he could 
to prevent this country from being placed 
in the melancholy situation in whitch he 
was sure that it would be placed if this 
sill were passed, and, let what might hap- 
pen, had at least the consolation of 
having performed his duty. It had been 
in menacing manner, ‘If you do 
| Bill, beware of the conse- 
quences.” He would say, let them beware 
if they did pass it, because he was certain 
that it would not prevent, but that it would 
produce mischievous consequences. They 
were told that this measure would put an 
end to bribery and corruption. Now he 
was satisfied that if the Bull were carried, 
bribery and corruption would be increased 
and extended. It was a Bill decidedly 
calculated for the encouragement of  bri- 
bery and corruption. He appealed to 
their Lordships on all these grounds, to 
pause before they sanctioned such a mea- 
sure; and he hoped that if there was any 
weight in the observations which he had 
made, they would in some degree influence 
their ‘Lords ships in rejecting a bill which 
was inconsistent with their rights and 
with the rights of the Crown. He en- 
treated their Lordships, before they allowed 
this Bill to go to a second reading, to 
weigh well the consequences likely to re- 
sult from it. Sure he was, that if the 
estimate which he had formed of this Bill 
were a true one, the people generally were 


he 


said 
not 


a 


pass the 


franchise would be given to a class many | grossly deceived and deluded, 
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{Ocr. 7} 


The Earl of Eldon then said—My Lords, {a seat in this House, 
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as long as my 


if my noble and learned friend who has | strength permitted me, to offer myself and 
7 . . y* | e a . . 
just sat down has felt it necessary to offer | my Opinions to the sufirages and appro- 


an apology to the House uy 
tions arising out of his age and infirmity, 
in trespassing upon your Lordships, I feel 
that I am entitled to still more indulgence 
than, I thank God, my noble friend is yet 
entitled to. If I did not feel it an in- 
cumbent duty on me, I can your 
Lordships I should have spared you, aud 
not encountered the hazard and difficulty 
which I feel in addressing you, in conse- 
' 1 of that infirmity 
which has been occasioned in some decree 
by my constant attendance on this House 
When threats, however, are held out to 
your Lordships in general, and thos 
threats have been addressed particularly 
to me, I think myself called upon to say, 
from whatever quarter those threats come, 
that I would rather die by those threats 
being carried into execution than be influ- 
enced by them, or deterred from domg 
what I consider to be my duty. Having 
lived long in this blessed country—which 
still remains, and, I hope, will long re- 
face 


assure 


"1 ¢ 
ant 


quence of my age, 


main, the most glorious nation on the 
of the earth—it would ill become me, my 
Lords, to desert the last duty which it is 
probable 1 shall ever be able to pe rform. 
I well remember that on another question 
—and I would take this opportunity of 
declaring, before God and my country, 
that on that question—I mean the Roman 
Catholic Question—I took no part which 
I did not feel it my duty to take both to 
God and my country—but I very well 


remember that, at the period when that 
measure was under discussion, I stated 
that it was probably the last opportunity 
of which I should ever avail myself of ad- 
dressing your Lordships. I thought so at 
the time, and, considering that I was 


then advanced to fourscore years, I had 
scarcely any right to expect to have 
able again to address your Lordships, 
but as the kind and indulgent providence 
of God, has allowed me to continue in the 
enjoyment of a certain degree of health 
for a short period longer, I am able 
again to take my seat in this House. | 
remember, my Lords, that a noble Duke 


| be swept away—though it ¢ 


—the Peer shall be nameless—taunted me | 


with appearing again before your Lord- 
ships, after the declaration I had made; 
but I felt myself called upon by a sense of 
duty which I could not resist, from the 
moment when my Sovereign called me to 


yon considera- | bation, or to the dissent 


ind re probation, 
of my fellow-subjects. At this pe riod, my 
the w 


rid can address 


of infirmity 


Lords, no man in 
you under more of the feeling 
and age, or under circumstances which 
distress him more. But I will not go to 
my grave without giving my opinion, that 
the measure which is now proposed is a 
most destructive measure to this country, 
and is calculated to reduce, by its conse- 
vhich has hitherto been the 
most tne uj} 
. } 4 ae oe 
earth, to that state of misery which now 
afflicts all the other coun s of the world 
umicts all the other countries of the world. 
more likely 


quences, this 


ojorious Of ail nations On 


I may be wrong—no man is 
to be so from infirmity of mind, pro- 
of awe; but from 
me into 
as able to do 


,] } 1 ] : - 
duced by the infirmities 


the 
this House, 
| have endear 


through vil and 


verelg sent 


ra 
I \ 


ured to do SO. 


moment mys 
so lonv as 


iit 
GULLY, 


my 
tHroueh oe cl report, and 


idered this measure, I think 


OLS 


, ist 
HAVING UULY ¢ 


it my duty to let your Lordships and my 
fellow-subjects know the reasons on which 
I have founded my oplaion ou this most mo- 


} \ 
[ have 


s too, utte 


heard doctrines, 


ith respe ct 


mentous subject. 
and law doctrine red w 
to this 


which 


} 
LLL 


matter now r consideration, 


+¢ ae ‘ } ? 
utterly astonished me, 


= 1 F , ; 
speaking as an Englishman and in an 
’ 1 | 3 P 1] 1 
Enelish assembly. Doctrines have been 
: ERE ‘ ] 
laid down with respect to the law of this 


country and its institutions, which I never 


hea l of before : although [ have Spent a 
lone Iife in considering what the law of 
this country is, and some time in con- 


ae ats ] ] fe Ano 
sidering how be improved. 
Those considerations, my Lords, have 
} ; 7 
I are not always 


iat altera y 
but when I find it stated 
in the preamble of this Bill, that it 1s expe- 
dient that all the acknowledged rights of 
property —that all the acknowl dev d rights 


out of charters—that all the rivhts 


satishi d met 


improvements ; 


arising 

Seas: eietaieitnie  wiak tm pial ° 
ot clos¢ corporations, and the rignts of 
corporations which are not close, should 


loes come re- 


|commended by the name of Reform, | 


find it impossible to give it my assent. | 
do not think this property can be taken 
away, and I never can consent to hear the 
principle of expediency put forward as 
the justification of a measure which is not 


| consistent with the principles of British 


law, and of the British Constitution. I 
know, my Lords, and J am ready to agree, 
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that there 
to the borou 
are not property, 


entary Re forn 


is a popular notion with re 
that they 


I Say, my 


rhs in this country, 


but trusts. 


Lords, that they are both property and 
trust. Those old-fashioned ntlemen, 
whose names will be held in lasting re- 


mempbrance after the delirium of this day 


shall have passed away—I mean such 
men as my Lord Holt and my Lord Hale, 
what have they said with respect to thos 
se 2 ge things called boroughs? My 
Lords, tl ey at that thev are both 
franchise doa righ Well then, m 
Lords, what are you now doing? | 
acree—no man i lv ft y 
than I am—that, if b bused to t 
detriment of the peo} le. the: ou 

taken away. But pardon me, my Lords, 
they are not to be taken away merely 
because that is said. [I will ask your Le rd- 
ships whether, inthe history of this coun- 


try, there has ever been a single instance 
of a right of property being taken 
away upon mere al ition? | do 1 
put it upon the Minister of the day—I 
am dumb with respect to | i t 
Ministers. J ama private man; but 
Member of this Hlouse, | am bound t 

my duty. IL will ask intry— TI will 
ask your Lordships—and I w to ¢ 
iny voice could be heard throughout the 
country—if you take aw the right of 
property, which vou are pleased to say ha 
been abused—lI ask if there is a single in 


stance in which it has ever been t 


without the 


iken away 
I hay 


abuse being proved ? 


been told, indeed, that some place o1 
other in the country such proof has b 
called for, but, nevertheless, that it has been 
refused to be heard. Now let m sk 
your Lordshy s, What is to bet 
quence with respect to proper 
Specie whatevel ‘OQ they is 

] } 
perty in the country whi isnot a 
panied with some trust ensu its dau 
application. Is it possible for iv man 


v. th: ronert 
V na rop LV 
y, that proper 


to have the boldness to s 
is secure when we are sweeping away neal 
100 boroughs, and almost all the corpora- 
tions in the country, have a 
notion that those who are connected with 
them have not executed their trust 


because we 


pro- 


perly Vill you thus proceed on mere 
na gon for such is the course pointed 
out? Will your Lordships now do that 
which de House of Lords never bef 

thought of doing? Will you proceed to 


r hoe 
De- 


‘arbitratin 
Will you 


disfranchisement without 
tween party and party? 
Sd * 
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|! hear the individuals against whom th: 
allecation made, well as those who 
made it? Will you not heat matter 
argued in your presence, and allow the right 
yf »ollino ‘it Tar ' | £ » Wi | , 
of calline witnesses, on whose evidence 
you may “decide ? This new doctrine, | 


repeat, ‘affects every species of property 
which any man possesses in this country. 
My —_ it has hitherto been the glory 


of this country that its Parliament will 
n ? legislate with respect to property 
without ceiving those concerned a full « p 
pi tunity of be ing heard, and of assertin 
t] rrigchts sig constant pl ictice is, te 
allow judicial proceedings in aid of th 
p of the Legislature. But are 
‘ Lordships takine this course now ? 
You e now about to condemn without 
giving the aceused parties ‘an opportu 
nity of being heard. With respect to 
borough rights, it has been asserted that 
there is no property in them. Now ad- 
mitting, for a moment, that they are a 
mere trust, J am vet to learn that be- 





cause they only constitute a trust, you a 
ed to take away the u that 
trust { pre f its mal-administra- 
his doctrine may be treated as the 

( a doti ll lawyer, but still I 

O it ile I find it supported 

ich men as Coke, and Hale, and 
Pollexfen, and all the most learned pro 


the law. This, I contend, 


fessors of 


not only a franchise, but a right of pi 
perty—a right of property next to that of 
land. Now, those who have a right of 
land ought to be cautious before they 
countenance the sweeping away of God 
knows how many boroughs, without being 
. that any one of them -and certainly 
th the moral conviction that not all of 

n—] neuilty of a mal-admini 

u [f such a proceeding | 
itted, what secu will there be for 
pro} vinland? [haveheard inthecours 
of the last two or tl months, a good 
deal about close corporations. I will now 


_ that close corporations are hereditary 
hie held by Charter from the Crown; 
and they | have as guod a right to hold their 
charters under the Great Seal, as any of 
your Lordships have to your titles and yout 
Peerace Nov | and all 


hts, 


v I would ask one 


of vour forddaie to say, how you would 
intain vour right to keep your Peeraves 
if an existing majority in this House 
should sav, on the ¢ eation of other Peers, 
| ** We will not do so unconstitutional 


not 


act as to allow you to be introduced into 
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this House to secure a majority over us 

| impute to no individual any intention of 
doing sucha thing. | 
the courtesy of creating Peers on the 
casion of the Coronation. I should, o1 
the contrary, be happy to see individuals 
introduced to the House, if the Member 
so created had not already voted for the 
Bill in the other House, and then came 
here to vote for it awa hould be 
still more happy to find that they did not 
at all on this qu 
however, think that 

men, would dare to counsel such a_ pre 


present 


second Re ading— 


do not obrect to 


oc- 


in: and Is 


vote ston. 
anv mab, or Lt OF 


ceeding under the circun 


of the country. By such p! : 
the real sense of this House mav soone 
or later be overruled. ly Loids, I re 


spect the whole House of Hanover—lI re- 
spect the King on the Throne—l 
anxious to support his authority, and to 
forward the general interest of the 
—but I believe that nothing could be so 
of the rights of th 


s to the welfare of 


st 


subversive is House, 


nothing more injuriou 


1 
+ 


the country, than to leave 

of any set of men deliberatel 

that proceeding to which | h le 
But there is a rumour abroad that t! 
opinion of this House is to be, e} 
or other, finally overruled. J] say, my 


Lords, | do not credit it. I will not | 
lieve that any man, or set of m« 
dare to adopt such a course. I ki 
who are thought to be the set of men al- 
luded to in these reports; but this I will 
say, that I do not believe that the noble 
Karl, to whom I have bes 
througzhont the whole course of n 
tical life, honestly on my part, and honestly 
on his, i 


n opposed 
PI 


Wy poli- 


because | know his opini 
honest as mine 


Minister, whose name will | 

in futnre eenerations, whatever 1 

the fate of this Bill, will ever taint |] 
character by recommending a measure 
which means neither more nor less than 


what, if you pass this Bill, will be done in 
due time—namely, to annihilate 
House. With respect to the proposition 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, or any object 
connected with it, I hope, before t! 
Lords of this House strip off their robes 
that they will let then 
their sentiments. Now, 
suppose for a moment that there 


1€ 


- } 
Sovereion know 


my Lords, let us 
are some 
corporations containing but few influ ntial 
members; | mean, but few who elect Mem- 


bers of Parliament. Has it ever been 


this | 


, Or r. 


{ 
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heard of h sist of this country, 
oY Wilk It ¢ \ heard of in the history of 
th counters t the Lords of this House 
hould take upon ther lve on a Bill 
stat it to be expedient to do so and ) 
to destroy t] Const ution which it ha 
been found expedient to preserve from 
age to age, an 1 which it has never been 


thought expedient to destroy until this 


experiment Was proposed that now you 
re OUT tO Swe p away ll the corpora- 

n the kK dom bee 1uUS( he are 
()*s } ? 

I | dividual who no 

l ( sO! ( n 
\ 1 ¢ ( rations in. whieh 
th e Dul Is Interested. 
i desire to ask an one who knows the 
} act ot tl t plac ith re sp ct to re- 
turning Members to Parliament, whethet 


‘ ; 
there is any plac in the country which 
has sent re tit Members to the House 
{ | VY a) } 
of Commons than that? Well, then, my 
Lord hat his sw ne distranchise- 
net it , It he re 
T | } ] lule 
, 
{ V the ( l 
l ( a , 
i ' = whi h 
¢ l troauces 
i } fs) ion with th 
a 
I t vot } ith the corpo- 
rators, and thus to destroy the rights of 
4 1 2 1 
th fh oy ry} rate rs, which they have enjoved 


’ 
sO nd tor no other reason 


ror I 
than that tl 
the town. 


seven miles from 


wey ilve about 


A 
17 ] » | 
My Lords, Iam a freeman of 


Vewcastl upon-Tyne. 1 hold it to be 
meof th hich h ours which | pos 
| r that f to be 1) 

( ] ] oO eal 

t ( 

n { th 
es situations mn e country. on 
( V’s sake. mv Lords. neve part with 
that principle. You may ask m what 


application I make this a 
Lords, i will tell vou the 
I received my education in the corporation 
school of that town on chea As 
the son of a freeman | had a right to it; 
ind Lt had hoped that 


ot 





My application. 


p terms. 


when mv ashes 


} 


: : 
ere laid in the grave, where they prob- 

ably nwill be. that | micht have given 

S memorandum that boys there, situ 


t ht1 to be Chancellors 


ed as | was, mic wT 
of Eneland, if, having the advantage of that 


education, they were honest, faithful, and 
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industrious in their dealings. Well, but 
this Bill, which is, it seems, founded in 
part on population, and ia part on some- 
thing else which I cannot tell—this Bill is 
to do away with corporations. My Lords, 
I have seen papers which were laid upon 
the Table of the House of Commons, 
stating that within the last thirty years 
700 voted in that corporation; 
700 is but a small proportion of those 
who belone to that corporation, But 
this Bill savs, that although the King 
gave to the of Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne all these | s, which had 
never been touched before | Bill, 
now 2,700 3s. 6d. a-week m be 
brought to co-operate with these 700. 
If any noble Lord will take the troubl 
look back to the 
that town, he willagree with nu 
would have done 
and yet the freemen by which those 
bers were and 
are to be absolutely abolished, to 
admit 2,700 person » WhOst only qualili- 
cation is, that they must be householders 
at 3s. 6d. a-week. My Lords, | ike 
any objectionable borough, any close co 
poration, that can be nan 


persons 


» eorporation 
I 
rivil 


IV abhhy 


en shall 
to 
; returned for 
» that they 


tO aby place ; 


- : 
iiiembei 
: 
| re 
honour 
I 
Nviem- 
stiomatized, 


returned al 


in order 


tusi 
al 


d, and I will 


venture to say, that if your Lordships’ 
House disfranchise either oue or other of 
them, without calling in aid your legisla- 
tive or judicial functions, without hearme 
what objections are to be made to it, and 
hearing its defence, such a_ proceeding 
goes further to abrogate a nation’s pri 
vileges, and to limit those of your Lord- 


ships’ House, than any other which | have 
ever known to be proposed to Parliament. 


My Lords, a great deal has been sail in 
the course of these deliberations as to 
whether we are to have some measure of 
Reform or not. It is said ‘of those who 


oppose the second reading of this Bill, 
almost every one——with the exception in- 


deed of two—that is the utmost number 
that was stated last nivht—is for some 
sort of moderate Reform. What that 


measure is, no one has hitherto explained ; | 


but, my Lords, I have lived long in the 
two Houses of Parliament—more 
fifty years—-and 1 will take leave to say 
that neither the opinions of the noble 


Lords on the one side nor on the other, | 


nor of those who sit between both sid 


es, 


will ever get me to say one word more | 
than this—that it is the duty of every | 


Member of Parliament, when he is called 
on to declare his assent to or his dissent 


than | 
| not upon that understanding. 


f LORDS} 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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from any measure, not to pledge himself 
beforehand ; on the contrary I hold it to 
be his bounden duty, whatever may be 


| the measure proposed, whether it be a 


| expect the same. 
| of fighting under Mr. Fox against all my 





measure which some call Reform, or some 
call a measure of change or alteration, to 
consider it well before he pronounces upon 
it. People suppose that everything which 
is called change is reform, but change and 
ilteration are not of necessity reform. 
My Lords, you will observe that whatever 
the change may be, if the individual does 
not give it his best attention, if he does 
not reject the proposition, if he conscien- 
tiously thinks he ought to do so, or agree 
he thinks it merits his approbation 
stands exactly in 


to itl 
| 


he does wrong, and he 


the same circumstances with regard to 
this Bill as to any other measure. «As an 


old man, my Lords, I would take leave to 
warn the young men of this House, that 
they must not pledge their future opin- 
ious as to any particular measure, until 
perceive what the full public bearing 
Mv 


. 1 
Lords, | now come to one of the many 


They 
of that measure will prove to be. 
considerations which have influenced me 
in the humble opinion which I have form- 
ed wy well remember, 
my Lords (although it is a long time ago, 
| have a perfect recollection of it), that I 
ought under the 
i Fox in the House of Commons, 
and teebly supported him against a propo- 
sition of this kind. Mr. Fox then stated 
that it would be an absolute injustice to 
oh, even where the 
majority of its voters were proved to be 
( orrupt. That statesmen, on a subsequent 
n, confirmed this statement by re- 
peating that it was an injustice, unless 
they were ready to tell the other 
boroughs that they must be prepared to 
{ have had the honour 


yon this subject. l 


banners of no less a man 


\7 
iVil 


th 


i : D.-S 1 
aistranchnise a vorou 


occasio 


all 


at 
political friends. [ was then what is now 
called a nomin ition-borough Member, 
But I would not have sat one moment in 
the House if I were not at liberty to 
upon my own opinion. No man would 
dare to put me into Parliament if it were 
Whether 
that opinion of mine was right or wrong, 
it is impossible for this House, if it wishes 
to maintain its united legislative and judi- 
cial functions, to consent to schedule A, 
without acting upon a principle which en- 
dangers every right and every privilege in 
the country, I well recollect also—and 


rest 
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your Lordships well know the time, when 
another eminent statesman made a motion 
for a Committee to inquire what could be 
done with a view to the 
Parliament. ‘That motion failed, and in 
the subsequent year, or two years after—- 
I forget which--the same Gentleman 
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reformation of 


} 
taken tl 
| vations, 


brought forward another motion, which 
had for its object to add eighty or a hun- | 
dred Knights of the Shire to the House of | 


Commons; but he never talked of admit- 
ting leaseholders to the franchise. [ re- 
member that distinguished individual 
stated to me, that he was obliged to those 
who had enabled the House of Commons 
to escape the consequences of that propo- 
sition. Let me now, my Lords, for a 


{Ocr. 7} 


moment call your attention to the cir- | 


cumstances in which this country was 
placed in the year 1793. At that time 
there were three Societies in existence, 
one of them contained some of the best 
men in the country, and it was called the 
Society of the Friends of the People : when 
I mention this Society Iam sorry to couple 


it with the other two, because more honour- 


able and more respectable men never be- 
longed toanyassociation. And I cannot pass 
over this subject without repeating what | 
said in reference to the Catholic Association, 
that if you direct the law against associa 
tions, instead of against what passes in 
these associations, you will do no good. 
The second of the to which | 
have alluded was that of the Constitu- 
tionalists, who had a very clever man at 
their head; and then there was the Corre- 
sponding Society. ‘The doctrine of Uni- 
versal Suffrage got into those associations, 
they sent delegates to France, and had 
communications with the 
government of that country; and IT will 
venture to say, that, blamed as the Go- 
vernment and the law of that 
day have been, if the measures had not 
been taken which were then taken, you 
Lordships would not be sitting here this 
night. Will the country—will your Lord- 
ships—will my fellow-subjects, whom I 
now see in another part of the House, say 
this—that they would rather have this 
country turned into a republic than have 
sustained the expenses of the war which 
we have carried on? Iam sure you would 
express your indignation and contempt, 
if such a question were seriously put to 
you. My Lords, sacrifice one atom of 
our glorious Constitution, and all the rest 
is gone. Shall I ask whether the people 


Societies 


revolutionary 


~ 


ee ccpine 
officer 





| 
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of this country would like to have young 
Napoleon on the throne of this country, 


or the House ot Hanover? We owe to 
that House blessines for which we can 
never be suthciently grateful. I have 


1e liberty ol making tne 
the st iting the 
reasons why I decline saying a word more 
than that, with respect to any measure 
whether it be a Reform Bill 

measure, nothing shal! induce me to say one 


> obser- 


Si 


for purpose ot 


rr any othe 


word for or against it, until [| know what 
the measure is. My Lords, when [ see 
that this has been a subject of so much 
consideration—when | see that not this 
exact measure, but the question of Re 
form, has been a subject of so much 


doubt and dithculty for fifty years, may 
not an humble like me hope that 
your Lordships will excuse me, if I retain 


man 


my opinion until | know whether the 
of the present 

‘i . - 
practical improvement upon the institu- 


tions of former days? No proposition, I 


wisdom dav will eftect a 


am ready to admit, could be more invidi- 
ous than that the House of Lords should 
to go into ©C upon 


i principle and 


refuse ommittee any 


measure, when, takine tl 
the provisions together, they do not object 


to the principle. But | qualify that by 





saying, that it would be unworthy of your 
Lordships’ House to adopt a measure, 
even though you approved of its prin- 
ciple, if, having carefully read it, there 
were not one single clause of which you 
could or ought to approve. But, my 
Lords, | say that the principle of this Bill 
strikes at the established rules of property, 
and distranchises with an unsparing hand, 
and in an unjust manner, not only whole 
bodies of our fellow-subjects, but [ dety 
anv man earefully to read any one clause 
and to point out a single one which does 
not either entirely disfranchise, or taint 


the franchise, by communicating the right 


} 


to others, and thus, in effect, disfranchise 
those who held their privilege under char- 
ters, an | WW] de {hye est iblishe a law of 
England —and this without anv abuse 
Ld } } } 
beine proved. ! eall upon any noble 


Lord to teli me if this Bill does not dis- 


| franchise every individual in Corporations, 


whether he be a tradesman or any thing 
| else; whether it does not either disfran- 
chise him altogether, or, by communica- 
tion to others of those rights which he 
holds under charter, of that property 
which he has a right to enjoy as his ex- 


clusive privilege? in detiance of those 
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sweeping clauses of disfranchisement by 
which the Bill characterised, | would 
ask the noble Karl, what right Wi l 
freeman of a borouch to be toid that be- 
cause he lived at a distance exceeding seven 
miles from the place, which distance he 
chose to traverse on foot or on horseback 
to the poll at his own expense, he shall | 


not be allowed to give his vote fora Repre- 


sentative? Yet ifhelived ata distance of 
seven miles and one furlong off, he | 

without any other blame atever, dis- 
qualified by the B; | on the Table. I'he 
case of the widows and daughters of free- 
men who, in particular bot hs, « 
with them, or to their childr , ti fran 
chise, is Ol whi h partieui Va iled 
to the humane sympathy of \ Lord 
ships, yet even the widows and orphans 
are not spared by this inclement measure. 


very thing which m: LY Oppose its ep 


ing clauses is borne down without reflect 
ing on the ruin it brings along with it on 


Yet; 


i] 
those 


individuals. if any 


privileged 


person 
marry one of females on 


Frid: “he 


the and the Bill receives the next 
day the Noval Assent, the man so 1 y 
ine her spall acquire the derivative ric 
but if he marries her one minut ‘iter 1 


Royal assent, the Bill takes care to d 
prive him of 
The 
describe the mode in wh 
had been 
endeavouring to shey 


ali 


age. novie rari as pro¢ 


1 ] 
ich the trance 


originally acquired, and was 


vy that 


it nirst sprung 





up in the agricultural districts, and was 
intimately, if not sulely connected with 
the land, when 

The Earl Oxford rose to express a 
regret that the noble Earl confined his 
address to those immediately about him, 
so that he and others on the Ministerial 
side of the House could searcely ¢ h 
occasional sent of wl 

{Cries of } ler, { 
is on his legs.”] Lord Rolle, the Marqu 
of Salisbury, and others rose to ord nd 


a considerable period elapsed before the 
noble Earl could resume, after the E 
Oxtord had disclaimed al! intention to in- 
terrupt, and said he only wished the 
Earl to raise his y 
heard, 


, ; 
ari Ol 


1] 
novie 
ht } 

micnt Ee 


oice so that he 


The Earl Eldon, resuming, said—a 
thousand other considerations of enormous 
weight on my mind on such a momentous 
oceasion might be added, without travel 
ling into minor objeciionable details, bu 
lam not disposed to reiterate what ha 





fLORDS} 
| bee 


| lieve 


shall 
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ably 
is, | 


in sO argued, 


lt 


many cases Ol 


fatigue the House confess, my 


Lords, an all-engrossing subject—and the 
Bill will be found, I fear from my soul, to 
vo the length of introducing in its train, 
if passed, Universal Suffrage, Annual Pai 


liaments, and Vote by Ballot. It will 

the whole trame of society as now 
Will you then, my Lord 
consent to introduc e into the Constitution 


a Bill which is at war with the preserva- 


ak aie 
hinge 


constituted, 


tion of that Constitution, and which is 
more particularly remarkable for being al- 
t tner incompati b with the existence 
f a House of Lords 1, my Lords, have 
irily run wy race m this world, and 
uSl 1 go to my Maker and my dread 
iccount. What | have said this in 
tance in all sincerity, I ea eacuasi’ 
out of my love to your Lordships, and in 


that sincerity 1 will solemnly assert, I be- 
in my heart that, with this Bill in 
operation, the Monarchy cannot exist 
and that it is totally incompé itible with the 
of the prt Constitution. 
eveland and several 
the Lord 


exis tence 
The 


otner not 


\i 111 a 
farquis OT A 


} 9 
ie Lords rose with 


Chancellor, but they gave way and thé 
yble and learned Lord proceeded and 
spok > as i¢ llows -— 

i Lord Chancellor: My is yrds > i 
feel that I owe some apology to youl 
Lordships for standing in the way of any 
noble Lords who wish to address you ; but 


utter much deliberation, and after consult- 
seve ral of my noble friends on 
both sic the House, it did appear to 
US, as 1 am sure it will to your Lordships, 
sirable on many grounds that the Debate 
brought to aclose this night; 
and | thought [I could not better contribute 


ing with 


les ol 


cha be 


to that end than by taking the pre ent 
opportunity of addressing you. Indeed, 
I had scarcely any choice; 1 am urged on 
by the anxiety I feel on this mighty sub- 
lect, which is so great, that I should 
hard have en able to delay the ex- 
pression of m y opinion much longer ; if | 


that I must have lost 
This solicitude 


had, I feel sina. 
the power to address you. 
is not, 1 can assure your Lordships, dimi 
nished my recollection of the 
tal brilliant exertions of those by 


by great 


hts and 


whom | have been preceded in the discus- 

sion, and the consciousness of the difficul- 

ties with which Ihave to contend im fol 
“ Printed from the corrected report pul 


lished by Ridgway. 
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lowing such men. It is a deep sense of 
these difficulties that induces me to ¢ 
for your pati nt indulgence. For althou 
not unused to meet public bodies, nay, 


the habit, during 
years, of presenting myself before great 
assemblies of kinds, yet | 
solemnly assure you, that J never, until 
this moment, felt what deep responsibility 


constantly in many 


. } 
Various ao 


may rest on a Member of the Legislatur 
in addressing either of its Houses. And 
if 1, now standing with your Lordships on 
the brink of the most moment decision 
that ever human assembly came fo at ar 

period of the world. and seek to arre 

you, whilst it is yet time, in that 


could, by 
have fore een. 
should live to appear 

uestion of such awful 


+ 


to 


here, and to 
your adviser, on a q 
importance, not only to yourselves, but 
your remotest posterity, I should have de- 
voted every day and every hour of that 
life to preparing myself for the task which 


I now almost sink under—eathering from 





the monuments of ancient experience th 
lessons of wisdom which might guide our 
eourse at the p! nt hour—lookn abroad 
on Our Own times, and those not uneveiit- 
ful, to check, by practice, the app f 

of those le SsOnSs chas C 1yse] i 
sinking within me every infirm! ! r, 
every waywardness of disposition ich 
might by possibility impede the discharge 
of this most solemn duty—but above all 


eradicating from. my mind every thing 


t, could interrupt the 
most perfect candour and impartiality of | 
judgment. I and 

Caw e | { 


1 
mre me; out 


thus humbled 


that, by any aecid 


advance thus anxious 


to the task be 


cheered, on the other hand, with the int 
mate and absolute ersuasion that | 

no personal interest to set f 
views to resist—that there is noth 

my nature or in my situation, which 
east even the shadow of a shad ‘YOSS the 
broad path, [ will not say of | slatis 
but of judicial duty, in which [ am now to 


accompany your Lordships. 

l have listened, my Lords, with t 
profound attention to the debate on this 
question, which has lasted during the five 
past days; and | 


! 
ne most 


npeara 


h iV in ° 


variety of objections brought against this 
measure, and having also attended to tl 
arguments which have been ureed to 1 | 
those objections, I, careless whether Ie 
offence in any quarter or no, must, in 
common fairness, say, ou the one hand 








jift h Di (Ys 


the 


ines which | have heard urzed, as to be 


that I am so far moved by some of 


inclined towar the reconsideration Oj 
Sevel | matters on which l had conceived 
my mind to be fully m ip; and, on 
the other, that in the creat majority of the 
obiection Ss \ ht h h ve been Ingenious !' 


unst this Bill, | can by no means 


coneur: but, viewing t 


raised a 
hon 1 | ly < | 
nem aS Calmiyv and 


as ever man listened to the 


pas 
ret nts lvanced for and against any 
measure, Lam bound by a sense of dut: 
to say, tl tl ol tions have left my 
( is to the bulk of 
thre il t | 
tra j ( ied to I ou 
thos | t Or \ t ugh the 
m of the i ould be 
ntel O pon l rOus, ana O a SUDpeE 
fHluous work so many of them have been 
removed by the admirable speeches which 


vou have already heard, that | should 


only be wasting your time were I once 
refute ] should only be 


more to them ; 


d W what yV | curso! NAVE 
uready d far bett 1 will begi 
hoy with wl I ble Earl 
| ) \ ( ie 
fal = uck t th u iv 
¢ a ft i \ \ th 
rom 1. rel ine ad not 
( ( a 4 ipp In 1 ! 
! ral a reco ance of itt ) far of to 
ee even its outworks—who lulging in 
. vein of playful and elegant pleasantry, 
to which no man listens in privat with 
more delheht than myself, knowing how 
well it becomes the leisure hours and 
familiar n ments of my nobli friend, de 





livers a with the utmost purits of dietion 


1d the most felicitous aptness o 
[ was to 1 discourse —but 1 
nh ¢ or ¢ ‘ i tl hest 
l which h iy tol fauit—that if 
x itat n some othe 
t! not Ms i it was as il 
e one had set to my noble friend 
vi iccom) ments L know- he 
varied talents I admire, but in whom I! 
certainly desiderate soundness of judgement 
! 1 , 
and closeness of argun t, a theme de 
re Aus) ublicis, o1 le moth cre or ¢ 
novarum rerum yadrtat on change, 
on democraci s, on republicanism, on 
{ 1h ind on. thes interesting, but 
! t ti il dl ‘ | bh 
vn i ! 1 n 
, 
iuUCIG 10st S [ Clas ud 
lar a uch efforts willad i eloquent 
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most eloquent exercitations, that ever pro- 
ceeded from mortal mouth. My noble 
friend proceeded altogether on a false as- 
sumption ; it was on a fiction of his own 
brain—on a device of his own imagination, 
that he spoke throughout. He first as- 
sumed that the Bill meant change and 
revolution, and ov change and revolution 
he prelected voluminously and success- 
fully. 
his performance; but practically viewed— 
regarded as an argument on the question 
hefore us—it to be 
view ; it was quite beside the matter. 
this Bill be change be revolution, 
there is no resisting the conclusions of my 
noble friend. But on that point I am at 
issue with him; and he begins by taking 
the thing in dispute for granted. J deny 


Parliamentary Reform— 


is 


and 


that this Bill is change in the bad sense of 


the word; nor does it lead to, nor has it 
any connection with, revolution, except so 
far as it has a direct tendency to prevent 
revolution. 

My noble friend, in the course of his 
essay, talked Lordships of this 
Administration as one prone to change ; 
he told you that \ 
system of changes; and he selected as the 
first change on which he 
loud peal, that which he said we had made 
in our system of finance. If he is so averse 
to our making alterations in our scheme 
of finance the very first year we have been 
in office, what does he think, I ask, of 
Mr. Pitt’s budvets, of which never one 


to vour 


system wasa 


its whole 


would ring a 


passed without undergoing changes in 
almost every one tax, beside those alto- 
gether abandoned? If our budget had 


been carried as it was originally brought 
in, with a remission of the timber duty, 
and the candle duty, and tl 

would have been distinguished beyond all 
others ovlyas having given substantial relief 
to the people on those very trivial and un- 
necessary articles, | suppose, of human life 
—fire, and light, and lodging. Then, om 
law Reform is another change which my 
noble friend charved the Government with 
being madly bent on effecting. 
had the Lord President of the Council 
risen to answer the objection raised against 
us on this score, than up started my noble 
friend to assert that he had not pressed 
any such objection into his service. My 
Lords, I am not in the habit of taking a 
note of what falls from any noble Lord in 
debate—it is not my practice—but by 
some fatality it did so nappen that, whilst 


ie coal duty, If 


Scarcely 





So much for the critical merits of 


{LORDS} 


wholly left out of | 


If 


| 





;to m 
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my noble friend was speaking, I took a 
note of his observations, of which I will 
take the liberty of reading you the very 
first line. ‘* Change and revolution ; all 
is change; among the first—law.” I took 
that note, because | was somewhat sur- 
prised at the observation, knowing, as | 
did, that this Law Reform had met with 
the approbation of my noble friend him- 
self; and, what was yet more satisfactory 
y mind, it had received the sanction 
of your Lerdships, and had been passed 
through all its stages without even a divi- 
My noble friend then told us, still 
reconnoitring our position at a distance, 
or, at most, partaking in an occasional 
skirmish, but holding himself aloof from 
the main battle—he told us that this Bill 
came recommended neither by the weight 
of ancient authority, nor by the spirit of 
modern refinement; that this attack on 
our present system was not supported by 


SION. 


| the experience of the past, nor sanctioned 


of the great mind or 
the master genius of our precursors in 
later times. As to the weight of ancient 
authority, skilled as my noble friend is in 
every branch of literary history, I am 
obliged to tell him he is inaccurate ; and, 
because it nay afford him some consola- 
tion in this his day of discomfiture and 
anguish, I will supply the defect which 
exists in his historical recollections; for 
an author, the first of satirists in any age 

Dean Swiit—with whom my noble friend 
must have some sympathy, since he closely 
imitates him in this respect, that as the 
Dean satirized, under the name of man, a 
being who had no existence save in his own 


by any appearance 


imagination; so my noble friend attacks, 
under the name of the Bill, a fancy of his 
own, a creature of his fertile brain, and 
which has no earthly connexion with the 
real ink and parchment Bill before you— 
Dean Swift, who was never yet represented 
as a man prone to change, who was not a 
Radical, who was not a Jacobin (for indeed 
those terms werein hisday unknown); Dean 
Swift, who was not even a Whig, but, in 
the language of the times, a_ regular, 
staunch, thick-and-thin Tory, while enu- 
merating the absurdities in our system, 
which required an adequate and efficient 
remedy, says:—‘ It is absurd that the 
‘boroughs, which are decayed, and desti- 
‘ tute both of trade and population, are not 
‘ extinguished ;’ (or, as we should say, in 
the language of the Bill, which was as 
unknown to Dean Swift as it is now to 
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my noble friend, put into schedule A,) 
‘because,’ adds the Dean, ‘they return 


‘Members who represent nobody at all;’ 
so here he adopts the first brane sh of the 
measure; and next he approves of the 
other great limb; for the erand 
absurdity which he remarks is, ‘that several 
‘large towns are uot represented, though 
‘they are | 


second 


filled with those who increase 
‘mightily the trade of the realm.’ Then 
as to shortening the duation of Parlia- 
ments, on which we have not introduced 
a single provision into the Bill—if we had, 
what a cry should we have heard about 
the statesmen in Queen Anne’s day, the 
great men who lived in the days of Marl- 
borough, and during the period sung of 
by my noble friend, from Blenheim to 
Waterloo; bow we should have been 
taunted with the Somerses aud Godolphins, 
and their contemporaries, the Swiits and 


the Addisons! What would they have 
said of such a change? Yet what did the 
same Dean Swift, the contemporary of 


Somers and Godolphin, the friend of Ad- 
dison, who sang the Blenheim, 
the origin of my noble 
what did the Dean, 
wisdom of ancient times, say to shortenin 

the duration of Parliament? ‘Ihave a 
‘strong love for the good old fashion of 
‘ Gothic 
‘one year’s duration.’ Such is the 
such the vouchers, upon the authority of 
which my noble friend, in good set phrase, 
sets the weight of ancient wisdom against 
the errors of the Reformers, and triumphs 
in the round denial that we have any 
thing in our favour like the sanction of 
authority; and it turns out, after all, that 
the wise men of the olden time promul- 
gated their opinions on the subject in such 


clorie S of 
; a“ 
friend S pert d 


inspired by all 


sround, 


clear, and decisive, and vigorous terms, 
that if they were living in our days, and 
giving utterance to the same seutinients, 
they would be set down rather for de- 


termined Radicals than for enemies of 
Reform. 

Then my noble friend, advancing from 
former times to our own, asked who and | 


what they are that form the Cabinet of the 


day ? = =To such questions it would be un- 
becoming in me to hazarda reply. [do 
not find fault with my noble friend for 


putting them; I admit that it is fair to ask 
who are they th: it propound any mn 
especially when it comes in the shape 
great change. The noble Earl then com- 


asure, 


ofa 


fOcr. 7} 


the | « 


Parliaments, which were only of | 


") very 


| taste it; but can the Lords ? 





plained of our pov erty of ge nius—absence 
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talents—want of master 
minds—and even our destitution of elo- 
quence, a topic probably suggested by my 
noble friend’s display who ope ned the 


of commanding 


Debate (Earl Grey), and whose efforts in 
that kind are certainly very different from 
those which the noble Earl seemsto admire. 


a wise rule to ask | ry whoma 
propounded before you give it 
ertainly cannot be 


und, 


But if it be 


ineasure 


implicit confidence, it ¢ 


inwise rule to ask, on the other h 
who and what be they m that mea- 
sure is resisted, before you anil reject it 
on their bare authority. Nor can | agree 
with a noble friend of mine (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) who spoke last night, and who 
laid down one doctrine on this subject at 
which I marvelled greatly. It was one of 
many they not 
metaphors nor yet similies—some of them, 
indeed, were endless, especially when my 
noble friend took to the water, and embarked 
us on board of hisship—for want of steam, I 


ali t 


by W 


his allerories—for were 





thought we should never have got to the 
end of our voyage. When we reply to 
itheir arzuments against our measure, by 


sking 


wh to off 


what Reform they have got of their 
r, he compares us to some host, 
who, having placed before his friends an 


uneatable dinner, which = naturally 
|found fault with, should s ‘¢ Gentle- 
men, you are very hard to vie ase: I have 
set a number of dishes before you, which 


at—now, what dishes can you 
My noble friend says, 
that such an answer would be very unrea 
ible—for he asks, ingenuously enough, 

can the guests dress a dinner, 


you cannote 


dress yourselves 2” 


P 
how 
cially when they have 
kitchen? But did it never strike him that 
the present is not the case of guests called 
to eat a dinner—it is one rival 
who want to get into our kitchen. 

here all on every side cooks—a 
synod cooks Dr. Johnson’s 
phrase), and nothing but cooks; for itisthe 
condition of our being the bond of 
ouremployment, undera common master— 


espe- 


not possession of the 


upon of 


( ooks, 
We ar 


(to us 


of 


that none of us shall evertastethedishes we 
The Commons House may 

have 
thing to do but prepare the viands. It is, 
therefore, of primary importance, when the 
authority of the two classes of rival artists is 
the main question, to inquire what are our 
feats severally in our common calling. I 
ought,perhaps,toask yourLordships’ pardon 
for pursuing my noble friend's alleg ory; but 
I saw that it produced a an impression by the 


! =~ 
ina 
iFessing 


are ( 


— We ho 
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ited, and I was 


they that oppose us, ani 
are like ly to cook for us, wl en once 





they rei possession oO 
he 


peal to any candid man w 


me, and [ ask him 


upon to consider o 








cure the evils, and remedy the defects, 
which they admit i 
system ?—and art 
ought to win the confidence of 
and calmly reflecting men 





much mischief to 


* } M Sint . 
resolution which wou 


him as a guide, fromthe fact of his h 


most friendly to its provisior -| of Commons for near a month—it 


our consciences Il 


! 4 ] i. i CS | a as 
that the Billis revolution, 
tionoftheempi 


+9 ; 
ivered diametrically oppc 


ions only six mont! 


practised upon, if it is not so; 
Earl’s assertion should be of 


me that [ hi vi 
7 





March:—‘ They have not got Reform 
‘yet; but when the measure does come, as 
‘T am persuaded it will come, into the law 
‘of the land’ [a loud cry of “‘ No!” fro) 
the Opposition Lords}. Then if nobl 
Lords will not let me proceed quietly, I 


inust begin again, and this time I will ) 
further back. The speech represt nts th 
noble Earl to have said—‘ His Majesty’s 
‘Government is entitled to the thanks ot 
1e country. Earl Grey, with his di 
‘tinguished talents, unites a_ political 


h tv not to be surpassed, and leay 
‘ ind him, atan immeasureabledistane 
‘those who have abandoned their principl 
rd 
; 1 deceived their friends | noble 
Lord is entitled to the eternal gratitud 
‘of his country, for the manner in which 
‘ Wee 5 BAe es i acne +} j 
he nas brought forward luis question, I 


‘maintain, that he deserves the support ot 
‘the country at large.’ And, my Lords 
the way in which I was practised on to b 

lieve that all this praise was not referable 
to the timber duties, but to Reform, | 
hall now explain. It is in the next 
th same spee fae" 2a y ha 


~ 


passage of 
t vot Reform yet; but when the mea 


sure does come, as I am persuaded tt will 


. . ' ~ al 
‘come, into the law of the land, it will 
‘ } " ‘ +} 
consolidate, establis! and strengthen 
‘our glorious Constitution; and not on! 


‘ operate for the general weifare and happ 
‘ness of the country, but will also rende: 
‘an act of justice to the great and influ- 


‘ential body ef the people. The measu 
‘has not yet been introduced to that Hou: 
‘of which lama Member.’ [Lord Win 
( } rl se 1an l his frie nis her ( he ered loud! UY 
Aye, but it had been debated in the Hous 


had 


I en published in all books, pamphlets, 
newspapers—it had been discussed in 

ia Newspapers—it had | n discuss 1 
ill companies and societies—and 1 will 


undertake to assert, that there was not o1 
inele man in the whole county of Kent, 


who did not know that Lord John Russell 


1] ‘pr. Bh ° » Bebismn 
sill was a Bill for Parliamentary Reform. 
te nse ;, 
Che speech thus concludes—‘ When the 
‘< B 1] 

, 


ll is brought forward in that House of 
which Tam a Member, I shall be at my 
‘post, ready to give it my most hearty and 
‘ cordial’ - - opposition ? ~no —‘ support.’ 
But why do | allude to this sp ech at all 

Merel: to how, that if those who oppose 
the Bill say to us, ‘* Who are you that 
nd it 2” and make our previous 
| conduct a ceround for rejecting it, through 
| distrust of its authors, we have a right to 


reply to them with another question, 
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‘Who are you that resist it, and 


what were your previous opinions regard 
ing it ?” 
Another noble Earl (the Earl of Mans- 


field) 
ability and show o 


has al gued this question with great 
f learning; and if weare 


to take hi m as our euide, we must also look 


at the panacea which he provides for us 
in case of rejection. That noble Earl, 
lookine around him on “i sides—survey- 
ing what had occurred tn the last forty oO} 


hity years- elancinye hich and below 


him, around him and behind him—watch- 


ing every circumstance of the past—anti- 
cipating every circumstance of the future 

scanning every sign of the times—takine 
into his account all the considerations 
npon which a lawgiver ought to reckon— 


regarding also the wishes, the vehement 


desires, not to say absolute demands, of 
the whole country for some immediate 
Reform—concentrates all his wisdom in 
this proposition —the result, the practical 
result of all his deliberations, and all his 
lookings about, and all his seannines of 
circumstances —the whole prod of his 
thoughts, by th e value of which you are to 
try the salen of his counsels—namely, 


that you should suspend all your opera 
tions this Bill for two years, and, 1 
suppose, two to give the | YI 
what? breathing time. The noble 

takes a leaf out of the book of 
Duke near him—a leaf which I believ 
the noble Duke himself would now wish 
The noble Duke, shortly before 
he proposed the great measure of C 
lic Emancipation, had said-—‘“ 
can support that measure, I 
that the whole question might 


on 
davs, 


, ’ 
the noble 





cancelled. 


sefore | 
- 
should 


: | 
SiK 


oblivion.” But the proposition of the nob] 
Earl, though based on the same idea, eoes 
still further. ‘ Bury,” says he, “thi 
measure of Reform in oblivion for twe 
years and two days, and then see, « 
people, what [ will do for you.” And 
then what will the noble Earl do for the 


Why nothing — neither 
more nor less than nothing. We, 
cents that we were, fancied that the nobl: 
Earl must, after all his promises, really 
mean to do something: and thought he 
had said somewhat of bribery—of doing a 
little about bribery—which was his e 


cood people ? 


Inno- 


Xpres- 
pre 


sion; but when we mentioned our sup 
position, that he really meant to goas f 

as to supporta bil for the more eflectua 
prevention of bribery at elections, the 


Karl told us that he would do no} 


neble 
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Earl 


the 


such thine of Mansfie Id: | 


Exactly 


[The 
gave no opinion 
SO. The 


on point, 

Lord reserves his opinion 

he would put down bribery 

nd when 
? 

p radventure, may 

us leave 


noble 
as to whethei 
for two years and two days; 
they are expired, he 
whether he will give 


inform us to 


bring ina Bill to prevent bribery; not all 
kinds of bribery—that would be radical 
work—but as far as the giving away of 
ribands woes, leaving beer untouched, and 
iwreeably to the venerable practice of the 
( ler time ; 

nothe noble Lord, a friend of mine, 
W honesty and frankness stamps all he 
savs with still oreater value than it derives 
from mere talent (Lord Wharncliffe), would 
have you believe that all the petitions 


under which your Table ind 
indeed for Reform, but not for this Bill, 
which, he actually says the people dislikes 
Now is not this a droll w ay for the people 
are to take my noble friend’s 


now groans, 











to act, if we 

;| statement as true? First of all, it is an 
1 odd t they have taken to petition for 
Reform, if theydo not like this Bill. 1 
should say that if they pet yr Reform, 
whilst this particular measur passing 
through the House, it is a proof that the 
Bill he Reform they want. Surely 
when rood men ¢ f this country 
the i and industrious classes of 
the community—now coming forward, not 
by thousands but by hundreds of thou 


I can infer nothing from their con 
ut that this is the Bill, and the only 
Bill, for which ? But if they 
than the Bill 


sands, 
aquet, 


they petition 


want some real Reform other 
proposes, is it not still more unaccountable 
that thev should one and all! petition, not 
that other Reform, but for this very 
measure? ‘The propositi of my noble 
iend is, that thev love Reform in cenera! 
but hate this particular plan ; und ti 
p rf it this, that their petitions ull 
pray earnestly for this particular plan, and 
say nota word of general Reform. Highly 


as! prize the intégrity of my noble friend 


muchas I mayadmire his good sense on othe: 


occasions—I must say, that on this occa- 
sion | desery not his better judgment, and 
| estimate how far he is a safe guide either 
as a witness to facts, or as a judge of 
measures, by his success in the present 


iustance; in either capacity, | cannot 


hi 
hip 
I 


mn recommending your Lord 
ot to follow him. As a witness to facts 


The 
and h ; 


ne failure more complete. 
said he, has no friends anywhere 


1 
' 
| 
i) 


4 
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mentioned Bond-street as one of his walks, 
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with the Sheffield petitionsigned by 10,400 


where he could not enter a shop without | friends of the Bill. 


finding its enemies abound. 


No soonel 


had Bout, street escaped his lips than up | 


comes a peti ition to your Lordships from 
nearly alli ts shopkeepers, afirmine that 
their seutiments have been misrepresented, 
for they are all champions of the Bill. 
My noble friend then says, ‘‘ Oh, I did 
not mean the shopkeepers of Bond-street 
in particular; I might have said any othe 
street, st. equally.” No 


soonel 


James’s, 


unfortunate 


as 
does that declaration 
get abroad, 
James’s-street are up in forth 
comes a petition similar to that from Bond- 
street. 
through Regent-street, and away scamper 
all the inhabitants, fancying that he is in 
quest of Anti-reformers—sign a requisition 
to the Churchwardens — and the house- 
holders, one and all, declare themselves 
friendly to the Bill. Whither shall he go 
—what street shall he enter—in what alley 
shall he 
of every street, and lane, and alley, feel it 
necessary, in self-defence, to become 
signers and petitioners as soon as he makes 
his appearance among them? If, harassed 
by Reformers on land, my friend 
goes down to the water, the thousand Re- 
formers greet him, whose petition (Lam- 
beth) I thisday presented to your Lordships 
If he were to get into a hackney-coach, 
the very coachmen and their attendants 
would feel it their duty to assemble and 


arms, and 


noble 


W hole 


then the shopkeepers of St. | 


My noble friend is descried moving | 


take refuge—since the inhabitants | 


petition. Wherever there is a street, an | 
alley, a passage, nay, a river, a wherry, 
or a hackney-coach, these because inha- | 


bited become forbidden and tabooed tomy 


noble friend. I may meet him not on 
*“the accustomed hill,” for Hay-hill, 
though short, has some houses on its 
slope, but on the south side of Berkeley- 
square, wandering “remote, unfriended, 
melancholy, slow”—for there he finds a 
street without a single inhabitant, and 
therefore without a single friend of the 
Bill. If, in despair, he shall flee from the 


town to seek the solitude of the country, 
still will he be pursued by cries of ‘ Peti- 
tion, petition! The Bill, the Bill!” His 
flight will be through villages placarded 
with “* The Bill”—his repose atinns holden 
by landlords who will present him with 
the bill; he will be served by Reformers 
in the guise of w: aiters— pay tr ib ite at gates 
where ] petitions lie for 


into his own domains to be overwhelmed | 


Me miserable! whither shall I fly 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly Reform—myself Reform !”’ 
for this is the most serious part of the 
—my noble friend is himself, after 
all, a Reformer. I mention this to show 
that he is not more a safe guide on mat- 
ters of opinion than on matters of fact. 
He is a Reformer—he is not even a bit-by- 
bit Reformer --- not even a gradual Re- 
former—-but that which at any other time 
than the present would be called a whole- 
and even a Radical Reformer. He 
deems that no shadowy unsubstantial Re- 
form—that nothing but an effectual 
medy of ac knowledged abuses, will satisfy 
the people of E neland and Scotland; and 
this is a fact to which I entreat the earnest 
and unremitting attention of every man 
who wishes to know what cuides are safe 
to on this subject. Many now 
follow men who say that Reform is ne- 
cessary, and vet objec ttothis Bill as being 
too large; that is,too efficient. This may 
very incorrect; but worse; it 
mixed up with a gross delusion, which 
can never deceive the country; for I will 
now say, once forall, that every one argu- 
ment which has been urged by those 
leaders is as good against moderate Re- 
form it against this Bill. Not a 
single reason they give, not a topic they 
handle, not an illustration they resort to, 
not a figure of speech they use, not even 
a flower they fling about, that does not 
prove or illustrate the position of ‘* No Re- 
All their speeches, from beginning 
are railing against the smallest as 
and yet all 


? 
sale 


re- 


follow 


be if is 1s 


as 1S 


form.” 
to end, 
against the greatest change, 


| the whiie they call themselves Reformers ! 


| Are they 


signing—and plunge | 
| the noble Marquis (Lansdowne) and the 





then safe cuides for 
who is prepared to allow any 


of any abuse, 


any man 

Reform, 
however moderate, howevel 
glaring ? 

Of another noble Earl (Lord Harrowby), 
whose arguments, well selected, and ably 
put, were yet received with such exagger- 
ated admiration by his friends, as plainly 
shewed how pressing were their ¢ —. 
for a tolerable defender, we have heard i 
said, again and again, that no answer 
whatever has been givento his speech. Lam 
sure | mean no disrespect to that noble 
Earl, when I venture to remark the infi- 
nite superiority in all things, but especially 
in argument, of such speeches as those of 
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noble Viscount (Melbourne). The former, 
in his most masterly answer, left but little 
of the speech for any other antagonist to 
destroy. The latter, while he charmed us 
with the fine eloquence that pervaded his 
discourse, and fixed our thoughts by the 
wisdom and depth of reflection that in 

formed it, won all hearers by his candou 
and sincerity. Little, indeed, have they 
left for me to demolish; vet if anything 
remain, it may be as well we 
take it to pieces. But [ am 
sidering the noble Earl in the 

professing to be a safe guide for your Lord- 
ships. What 
praise of calmness and impartiality 
the constant cry is, against the 
ment, ‘* You are hasty, rash, mtemperat 
men. You know not what you do; 
adversaries are the State physicians; 
look at their considerate deportment ; imi- 
tate their solemn caution.” This ts the 
sort of thing we hear in private as well as 
public. a man 
of prudence, and a discreet (the olden 


should 
first 
oht of one 


COn- 
1: 
i] 


then are his claims to the 
? Py 
tol 


Gove me 


Voul 


true 


‘+See such an one—he is 


times called such, a sad man); he is not 
averse to all innovation, but dislikes pre- 
cipitancy; he is calm; just to all sides 


alike; never gives a hasty Opinion; a safe 
one to follow ; look how he votes.” I have 
done this on the present occasion ; and, 
understanding the noble Earl might be the 
sort of personage intended, I have watched 
him. Common consistency was of course to 
be at all events expected in this safe 
—some nnexion between the 
and conclusion, the *h and 
I listened to the speech, and also, 


model 
premises 
the 


co 
vote. 
with 


speec 
{ 


fOcr. 7} 


| the 
| by him—silent and unmoved, 


] 
| the 
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professedly not extemporaneous, for he, 
with becoming thoug hunne cessary modesty, 
disclaims the faculty of speaking off-h: ind, 
but elaborately prepared, in answer to a 
Member of the other House, and fur- 
r answer to a quarto volume, published 
he at 
up of extracts from 


fift h Da Us 


in 


could 
another speech, mad 
House of Commons’ 
listen and 
Marquis 
House of Comm 
friend by his House « 
wain and again calling him Charles Gre 
without even the prefix of M1 
himself repeatedly comment upon thos¢ 
very speeches of the other House what 
will y Lordships say of the fatal effects 
of in warping and 
a naturally just mind, yu find 


Earl 
sal 


debates—could 
when a 
refer) 


noble 
to the 
ies of my noble 


make no sign 
(Londonderry) ed 
ons’ S} pe ‘CC | 


’ Commons’ name 


nav, could 


distorting 
thi 
Chancellor 


present fear, 
when yi 


same noble Interrupt the 


of Ireland, because he most regularly, 
most orderly, referred to the public con- 
duct of a right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel), exhibited in a former Parliament 
and now become a matter of history 
Surely, irely, nothing more is wanted to 
show thatall the rashness—all the heedless- 
ness—all the unreflecting precipitancy, Is 
not to be found upon the right hand of 
the Woolsack; and that they who have 
hurried across the sea, in breathless im- 
patience, to throw out the Bill, might prob- 
ably, hadthey been at home, and allowed 
themselves time for sober reflection, me e 
| been found among the friends of a me 
sure which they now so acrimoniously op- 
pose! So much for the qualifications of 


the noble Lords, to act safely as our cuides, 


accordip 


2 to the PENCT il view of the ques- 
tion as one of mere authority, taken by 
|mv noble friend (Earl Dudley). But J 


many others, — ed that an avowal | 
of all or nearly all the principles of the | 
Bill would have ended in a vote for the 
second reading, which might suffer the 
Committee to discuss its details, the only 


subject of controversy with the noble Earl. 
But no such thing ; he isa Reformer, and 
approves the principle, objecting to the 


details, and, therefore—-he votes against 
it in the lump, details, principle and all. 
But soon after his own speech closed he 
interrupted another, that of my noble and 
learned friend (Lord Plunkett), to give us 
a marvellous sample of calm and impartial 
judgment. What do you think of the cool 
head —the unruffled temper —the un- 
biassed mind of that man—most candid 
and most acute as he is, when not under 
the domination of alarm—who could listen 
without even a gesture of disapprobation 
to the speech of one noble Lord (Mansfield), 


ot 


| fore 
| somewhat more 





am quite wil 
higher ground, and to take it upon reas 
and not upon authority. I w there- 
follow the noble Earl (Harrowby), 
through 


; 
ling to rest the subject upon a 
nD, 
ill 


] Ta. Levon 
ciosely his argu- 


ment, the boast of our antagonists. 

He began with historical matt and 
gave a very fair and manly explanation 
of his family’s connexion w ith the borough 
of Tiverton. ‘This he said would set him 
rectus. mn curid, as he phrased it; if by 
this he meant that he should thence ap- 
pear to have no interest in opposing the 
Bill, I cannot agree with him; but cer- 
tainly his narrative, coupled with a few 


additions by way of reference, which may 
throws considerable light 


be made to it, 
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upon the system of rotten boroughs 
influence by which his family have so long 
returned the two Members, it seen 
personal, and in no way connected 
property. This may be very true; 
certainly the noble Lord has no property 
within a hundred miles of the place; yet 
if it is true, what becomes of the ery, 
raised by his Lordship, about property ¢ 
But let that pass—the influence then is 
personal—aye, but it may be persoual, 
and yet be official also. ‘The family of th 


Is, 
with 


fol 


noble Earl has for a long series of year 
been in high office, ever since the ti 
when its founder also laid the foundations 
of the borough connexion, as Solicitoi 


some accident or 


general, By other, 
they have always been connected with the 
the 


Government as well as borough. | 


venture to suspect, that the matter of 


patronage may have had some share in 
cementing the attachment of the men of 
Tiverton to the House of Ryder. 1 take 


leave to suggest the bare possibility of 


eee 
i { i ) 
ER a a eee See | thoes 
and other places—o!l the voters and then 
families having always got on in the world 
through that patronage. = If it should turn 
out that I am right, there very 
peculiar blame imputable to the noble E 
and his Tiverton supporters; but it 
one to the numberless proofs, that the bo- 


tions 


; 
many such men having always he il 


may be no 
url 


adds 


rough system affords endless tempia 
to barter political patronage for parlia- 
mentary power—to use official influence 
for the purpose of obtaining seats in 
Commons, and, by means of those seats 
to retain that influence. 

The noble Earl complained that th 
Reform Bill shut the doors of Parliament 


+1 
Lue 


patrons 
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the most notorious facts, by simply enu 
merating the open counties represent 
el by Peers’ eldest sons. But I[ had 


rather take one instance for illustration 
because an individual case always strike 
into the and rivets itself 
deep in the memory. I have the hap 
piness of knowing a young nobleman 
—whom to know is highly to esteem—a 
more virtuous, a more accomplished I d 
not know—nor have any of your Lord 
ships, rich as yi 
any arrow in all your quivers of which 


more reason to be proud. H 


imagination, 


u are in such blessings 
ye have 
sat for a nomination borough; formed hi 
own opinion : decided for the Bill; differed 
with his family—they excluded him from 
Parliament, closing against him, at least 
that avenue to a Statesman’s best educa- 
tion, and an heir-apparent’s most valued 
preparation for discharging the duties ot 
the Peerage. Howdid this worthy scion 
of a noble stock seek to re-open the dooi 
closed, and political 
schooling, thus interrupted by the borough 
? Did he resort to anothe 

borough, to find an avenue like that w 


thus resume his 


clos 
hich 
he 
long before the wicked Bill had pre vented 
Lords from duly finishing thei 
? No 


had Jost under the present system, and 


young? 


1 1 
parliamentary studies such thine 


He threw himself upon a large 
] city 


Compu 


nity—canvassed sulous and 

started as a candidate for the suftrages of 
thousands, on the only ground which was 
open to such solicitation—he avowed him 


self a friend of the Bill. Mutato 


a po} 


NOME 


de te. The borough that rejected him 
was Tiverton—the young nobleman was 
the heir of the House of Ryder—the 


against the eldest sons of Peers, and thus | patron was the noble Earl—and the pla 
deprived our successors of the best kin Ito which the ejected Memb ted f 
of political education. My Lords, [| the means of completing his political 
freely admit the justice of his panegyric | education in one House, that he might 
this constitutional trainmg, by fa | on day be the ornament of the other, wa 


upon : 
the useful w a statesman can 
receive; but I deny that the 
proposed will afiect it—will obstruct the 
passage to the House of Commons; it will 
rather clear and widen it to all, who like 
your Lordships’ sons, ought there to 
come. My noble and friend (Viscount 
Goderich), who so admirably answered the 
noble Earl, in a speech distinguished by 
the most attractive eloquence, and which 


S:  e 
most nich 


measure 


vent home to every heart from the honest 
warmth of feeling, so characteristic of his 
nature, that breathed through it—has al- 


ready destroyed this topic by referring to 





no small, rotten, nomination borough, but 
the great town of Liverpool. 

The Earl of Harrowby begged to set 
the noble and learned Lord right. Hi 
was himself abroad at the time, 1,500 
miles off; and his family had nothing to 
do with the transaction. His son was not 
returned, because he did not offer himself, 
feries of hear ‘ 

The Lord Chancellor continued, I hops 
the noble Lords will themselves follow the 
course their cries seem to recommend, and 
endeavour to hear. Excess of noise may 
possibly deter some speakers from per~ 
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forming their duty: but my political edu- | terion im ewine the elective franchise, i 
5 , t 
cation (of which we are now speaking) has | thet such a eriterion gives you elect 
been in the House of Commous; my | withouta qualific ition, end is in fact Uni 
habits were formed there, and no noise | versal Suffrage. And herein, my Lord 
will stop me. I say so in tenderness to | consists the 
‘ : : = } 
and that, thus warned, they may spare | together different matters, and ¢ 


1 


their own lunes those exertions w! 


i 
1 “pn . , 
the noble persons who are so clamorous; | statement lam sifting ; it purposely nui 
1, 


ich can | them with an ambiguous covering, iv order, 





. ] Tae ] } ‘ ] 1 
yut the franchise is extended to the ot] 


have no effect except on my ears, and | by meansof the confusion and the disguise, 
perhaps to make me more tedious. As to to insmuate, that Universal Suflrage is 
the noble Earl’s statement, by way of set- | the root of the Bill. Let us strip off th: 
. 1 . , Me . ? ) nl 
ting me right, it is wholly unnecessary—for | false garb. [s there in the Bill any th 
[knew he was abroad---] had represented | resembling Universal Suffrage? — Is it not 
him as being abroad—and i had never | framed upon the very opposite principle 
charged him with turning out his son. | In the counties, the existing qu cation 
’ . 1 - _| » } - | : ‘ ; Bsa ‘ } 4 ¢ 
Ihe family, however, must have done it. | bv freehold is retained in its fullest extent: 

‘ ; ar WL Mel | ee 68 

" | 


|The Earl of Harrowby said, “ 

so much the better for my argument || 

against the system, for then the borough | It is true that tenants-at-will are also to 
itself had flung him out, and prevented | enjoy it, and their estate is so feebl 
him from having access to the political | contemplation of law, that one can scarce 
school. I believe the statement that the | call it property. But whose fault is that? 
family had nothing to do with it, because | Not the authors of the Bill, for they 
the noble Earl makes it; but it would | deemed tinat terms of vears alone should 


VO. | nen 


Old ant 


C 
| 
} 


cinds of property, copy 








| 
take a great deal of statement to make m« | O1TVE . vote; but the y were Oppost Land 
believe that neither the patron nor the | defeated in this by the son of my nobl 
electors had any thing to do with the ex- | nd near me (the I of Buckingham 
clusion, and that the Member had volun-| and his fellow labourers against the n 


tarily given up his seat, and indeed his} sure. Let us now look to the borough 
office with his seat, beside abandoning his | qualification. {Some noise from 
| ] LCN 
| ace. VODI 


e Lord 


political studies, when he could have con- | sateon here took p 
1e Chane ellor, 1h ad 


tinued them as Representative of his | nust be aware that 
father’s borough. | dressing your Lord 

But the next argument of the noble] culiar situation. He alone speaks among 
Earl I am, above all, anxious to grapple | his adversaries. Other Peers are at least 
interrupted by th 
direct issue with him, upon the great | conversation of those in their immediat 
principle of the measure. ‘The grand | neighbourhood. And for myself, I had 
charge iterated by him, and re-echoed by} far rather confront any distant cl 


with, because it brings me at once to a] secure against bem 


his friends, is, that population, not pro- | however hostile, than be harassecd by the 
perty, is assumed by the Bill as t basis | tall f those close bv. No practice in 
of Representati n. Now this is a mel the H of Commons can ever act 

tallaev, and a gross fallacy. I will not person to this mode of annoyance, and | 


call it a wilful mis-statement ; but I will <p . mn fairness to ev 


demonstrate that two perfectly different fo resume the subject where I \ 
things are, in different parts of this| forced to break off. I utterly deny, tha 


short proposition, carefully confounded, | population is the test, and prop rty dis: 
and described under the same equivocal | garded, in arranging the borough Rey 

name. Hf, by basis of Representation is| sentation. The franchise is conferred 
meant the ground upon which it was| upon householders only. Is not this a 
deemed right, by the framers of the Bill, | restriction? Even if the right of votin 
that some places should send Members to | bad been given to all hous: 
Parliament, and others not, then I admit! the suffrage would not hav 


that there is some foundation for the! versal; it would have depended on pr 
| 
| 








assertion ; but then it only applies to the | perty, not on numbers ; and it would | 
new towns, and also it has no bearing | been a gross misrepresentation to call 
whatever upon the question. For the ob- | population the basis of the Bill. But its 


1 


jection—and 1 think the sound objec- | framers restricted that generality, and de- 


ion to taking mere population as a cri- | termined that property to a certain, consi 
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should alone entitle to 


freehold 


derable amount, 
elect. It is true they did not take 
tenure of land, 
inconsistent with town rights—nor 
they take a certain amount of capital as 
the test—for that, beside its manifest in- 
convenience, would be a far more st urtling 


Be 
aia 


novelty than any the measure can be 
charged with. But the renting a 10/. 
house is plainly a criterion both of pro- 
perty and respectability. It is said, in- 


deed, that we have pitched this qualifi 
cation too low—-but are we not now de- 
bating on the principle of the Bill? And 
is not the Committee the place for dis- 
cussing whether that principle should be 
carried into effect by a qualification of 102. 
I have no objection, how- 
this mere matter of de- 
noble 


a higher? 
to consider 
tail here; and if I can satisfy the 
Earl, that all England, except in 
London and a few other ¢reat towns, 10/. 
is not too low, I may expect his vot 
after all. Now, in small towns—I speak 
in the hearing of noble Lords who 
well acquainted with the inhabitants of 
them—persons living in 10/. houses are in 
easy circumstances. This is undeniably 
the general case, In fact, the adoption of 
that sum was not a matter of choice. We 
had originally preferred 20/., but when we 
came to inquire, it appeared that very 
large places had a most inconsiderable 


or 
ever, 


over 


are 


number of such houses. One town, for 
instance, with 17,000 or 18,000 inhabit- 
ants, had not twenty who rented houses 


rated at 20/. a-year. Were we to di stroy 
one set of close boroughs, the Old Sarums 
and Gattons, which had at least posses- 
sion to plead for their title, in order to 
create another new set of boroughs just as 
close, though better peopled? In the 
large town | have alluded to, there were 
not 300 persons rated at 10/7. Occupiers 
of such houses, in some country towns, 
fill the station of inferior shopkeepers— 
in some, of the better kind of tradesmen 
—here they are foremen of workshops— 
there, artizans earning good wages—some- 
times, but seldom, labourers in full work ; 
gener rally speaking, they are a class above 
want, having comfortable houses over their | 
heads, and families and homes to whic h | 
they are attached. An opinion has been | 
broached, that the qualification might be 
varied in different places—raised in the 
larger towns, and lowered in the smaller. 
To this I myself, at one time, leant very 
strongly ; I deemed it a great improvement 


fLORDS} 


as that qualification is} 
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of the measure. If I have since yielded 
to the objections which were urged, and 
the authorities brought to bear against me, 
this | can very confidently athrm, that if 
any one shall propound it in the Com- 


mittee, he will find in me, I will not say 
a supporter, but certainly an ample se 
curity, that the doctrine, which I deem 


important, shall undergo a full and candid 
I speak for 
myself 
so 


and scrutinizing discussion. 
myself only—I will not even fou 
that were the Committee 
modify the Bill 1 would accept it thus 
changed. Candour prevents me from 
holding out any such prospect; but I do 
not feel called upon to give any decisive 
opinion now upon this breach of the de- 
tails, not deeply affecting the principle; 
I repeat emphatically, that I shall 
favour its abundant consideration in the 
proper place~—the Committee. 

My Lords, | have admitted that there 
is some truth in the assertion of popula- 
tion being made the criterion of title in 
towns to send Representatives, though it 
has no application to the present con- 
Some criterion we were forced 


Say, to 


only, 


troversy. 
to take; for nobody holds that each place 
should choose Members severally. A 


line must be drawn somewhere, and how 
could we find a better guide than the po- 
pulation? That is the general test of 
uth, extent, importance; and therefore 


Wwe 
substantially, though not in name, it is 
really the test of property. Thus after 


as the criterion 


all, by taking population 
Members, we 


of what towns shall send 
get at property by almost the only possible 
road, and property becomes substantially 
the basis of the title to send Representa- 
$3; as it confessedly is, in name as well 
the only title to concur 
in the election of them. The whole found- 
ation of the measure, therefore, and on 
which all its parts rest, is property alone, 


tives 


as in substance, 


| and not at all population. 


But then, says the noble Earl, the popu- 
lation of a town containing 4,000 souls, 
may, for any provision to the contrary in 
the Bill, be all paupers! Good God! 
Did ever man tax his ingenuity so hard to 
find an absurdly extreme case? What, a 
town of 4,000 paupers! 4,000 inhabitants, 
and all quartered on the rates! Then 
who is to pay the rates? But if extreme 
cases are to be put on the one side, why 
may not [ put one on the other? What 
say you to close boroughs coming, by bar- 
ter or sale, into the hands of Jew jobbers, 
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gambling loan-contractors, and scheming 
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73 


x | often are, common day-labourers, spending 


T fifth Day. 


attornies, for the materials of extreme | eve ry week their w hole wee kly gains, menial 
cases? What security do these afford | servants, having the right by gti dagen 
against the machinations of aliens—aye, fears ng in alms-houses parish paupers. All 
and of alien enemies? What against a|who have been at contested elections for 
Nabob of Arcot’s parliamentary and finan- | corporate towns know that the question 
cial speculations ? What against that | constantly raised is, upon the right to vote 
truly British potentate naming eighteen | of freemen receiving parish relief. The 
or twenty of his tools Members of the | voters in boroughs, under the present sys- 
British House of Commons? But is this | tem, are such freemen, non-resident as 
an extreme case, one that stands on the | well as resident (a great abuse, because 
outermost verge of possibility, and be- | the sour of a most grievous expense to 
yond all reac h of probable calculation ? | candidates)—inhabitants paying scot-and- 
Why, it once happened; the Nabob | lot. which is only an impertect form of the 
W ailajh Cawn Bahauder had actually his | qualification intended by the Bill to be 
eighteen or twenty Members bought with | made universal, under wholesome restric 

a price and sent to look after his pecuniary | tions—and burgage tenants. I have dis- 
interests, as honest and independent Mem- | posed of the two first classes; there re- 


bers of Parliament. Talk now of the prin- 


ciple of property—the natural influence of 
great families — the sacred rightsof the Aris- 
endearing ties of neighbour- 
amount claims of the land- 
to | who happens to hi 


tocracy—the 
hood—the par 
ed interest! Talk of British 
discharge-—British trusts to hold —British 
Behold the Sovereign 
of the Carnatic, who regards nor ery no} 
rank, connection, nor 
nor populous city; but his eye fast 
the time-honoured relics of departed 
greatness and extinct population —the 
walls of Sarum and Gatton; hi 


duties 
rizhts to exercise! 


nor 


ns On 


he arms his 


right hand with their venerable parch- | \ 
ments, and, pointing with his - to a 
heap of star pagodas too massive to be 


carried along, lays siege to the c¢ ane of 
the Constitution, 
Parliament, and its gates fly open to receive 
his well- disciplined band. Am I right in 
the assertion, that a foreign prince obtain- 


ing votes in Parliament, under the present 


system, is no extreme case? Am I wrong 
in treating with scorn the noble LKarl’s 
violent supposition of a town with 4,000 


souls, and all receiving parish relief ? 

But who are they that obj. ‘ct to the Bil 
its disregard of property ? f 
property that which pec uliarly distinguishes 
the system they uphold? Surely the. 
duct of those who contend that property 
alone ought to be considered in fixing 
the rights of election, and yet will not 
give up one freeman of a corporation t 
be disfranchised, presents to our view a 
miracle of inconsistency. The right of vot- 
ing, in freemen, is wholly unconnected with 
any property of any kind whatever; the 
being a freeman, is no test of being worth | 
one shilling. Freemen may be, and very 


] 
l 


Is a care for 


‘On- 


open county, 


the Commons House of | 





s, then, are said 
doubt, they resem- 


mains the last. Burgage 
proj 
it a 


freem 


ertv, and, no 


POC d dea 8] 
In one 


But 


to be 
than the rights of 
property they 
The Lord’s 
his tate. 


CSc 
ster, who, 


1 } 
bie i ore 


} 
n do. sense, 
whose ? 
the m on 


certainly are 
ive 


{re tl the of the 


to qualify him ft 


ev property V« 
r the purposes of election, 
a mock « onveyance at 
‘rnoon, that he may 
of the real 
it to the 
ly for the 


l 
| his 


titie 
two o'clock in the 
ite at three 
owner, and 
of 
at 


receives his by 
aft 
for the nominee 
at 
er 


V< yr 


hour returns 
s owner, to be reac 


olicitor 
like the next election ? 
your pr right of vy by bu 
his ll a qualification by virtue 


; vou cal 
itis a 


is 


u 


gage, 


rross abuse of terms. 
of the 
outrage 


avuse 


| and 


«lil 


d. 


Sut Is a gross 


anda 


an 


That a peer, 
attorney, or a jobbing 
from the Stock Ex- 
vesting in his own person the 
of Sarum, few at 


ora summer-house at G atton, 


a S¢ 


to be endure 
eit 


sambler 


a spec 
er 
wi mails 


»W or 


; 
1 a pig rsties 
Ble rly, 
and making fictitious 
momentary transfers them to an agent 
two, for the purpose ( f 
as if they had the property, of 
all the while know they have 


i¢ ‘hin 


and collusive and 


— 


{ 


be 
fe: 
#e 
old 
: 


} Ol 
to 
i which they 
bees the very shadow, 
sacri in the 
d cheat; and 
isting hypocrisy, 
it a as a franchise by virtue of property. 
attornies, 


enabling them 


vate 
is in itself a mon- 
form of a gross and 
becomes the most 
when it Is seriously 


will te iL those peers, jobbers, 
Pale ors, and the Nabob’s agents, 
such there still be among us, that the 
time is come when these things can no 
longer be borne—and an end must at 
length be put to the abuse which suffers 
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the most precious rights of government to | have been bestowed before now upon right 


be made the subject of common barter- 
the high oftice cf making laws to be ec 
veyed | 
a commission of bankrupt, or th 
of an Insolvent Act, 


o debt. 


y traffic, pass by assignment under 


pe nad 


or 


gamin 


ant 
eesselitia 


Commons as laweivers, a 
of the British Constitution, he 
read its history with better eyes tha 
and if such person be right, | 


must have 
Digthe 5 


c tainly ; 


Citlaillly ¢ 


wm 


ail those 


wrong —but iffam, then, also, are 

other persons far more in the wroi who 
have so lavishly, in all times and countric 
sung the praises of that Constitution. | 
well remember, when I argued at that 
bar the great cause of my noble friend 


claiming a barony by tenure (Lord Se- 


grave)—it was again and again pressed 
upon me by the noble and learned Earl 
(Eldon), as a consequence of the argu- 
ment absurd enough to refute it entirely, 
that a seat in this House might become 
vested, as he said, in a tailor, as the < 
signee of an insolvent’s estate and 

[ could only meet this by humbly suggest- 
ing, that the anomaly, the grossi of 
which I was forced to admit, alrea exX- 
isted in every day’s practice ; and I re- 
minded your Lordships of the manner in 
which seats in the other House of the Legis- 


lature are bought andsold. A tailor may, 
by purchase, or by assignment under a 
baukruptey, obtain the right of sending 
Members to Parliament, and he may nom- 
inate himself—and the case \ 
happened. A waiter at a gambling-house 





- 
has actually 


did sit for years in that Hous . ho} ling 
his borough property, for aught I can teil, 
in security of a gambling debt. By means 
of that property, and right of voting, he 
advanced himself to the honours of the 


1 2,8 ~ oe } ee ] 
ribe writing nas been denned 


= 


baronetcy. 


to be right words in right places ; may 
fine acting be said to consist of right votes 


in right places, that is, on pinching ques- 
tions; aud in the discharge of my } 
sional duty on the occasion of which I am 
speaking, I humbly ventured to approach 
a more awful subject, and to sug 
possibility of the worthy Baronet rising 
still higher in the State; and by persist- 


rotes- 


4 ] 
st the 


ing in his course of fine acting and judi- 
cious voting, obtaining, at length, a seat 
among your Lordships—which he would 


then bave owed toa gambling debt. Cer- 
tain it is, that the honours of the Peerage 





Li- 


powers 
over fora 
If any one can be found to 
say that the abuses which enable a man to | 
put his livery servants in the House of 
al parts 


| voters in right places. While | 
this subject, [ cannot but advert to the 1 
my and learned frien 
(Lord Wynford), who was elevated from 
the Bench to this House, and who greatly 
censured the Ministers for creating som 
Peers who happened to agree with them in 
politics. The Coronation was, as all men 
|} know, forced upon us; nothing could b 
more against our will; but the Opposition 
absolutely insisted on having one, to show 


alm on 


marks of noble d 


| their loyalty ; a creation of Peers was th 
ce, and the self-sainc 
yr were made as at the last Corona 
But we did not make 


our adversaries Peers—we did not bring in 


nece ssary consequel 
numbe 
tion, ten years ago. 
1 dozen men to oppose us—that is my 
’s complaint; and we did not 
|choose our Peers for such merits as alone, 
according to his view, have always caused 
men to be ennobled. Merit, no doubt, has 
| opened to many the doors of this House. 
To have bled for their country—to have 


11 de 
noble friend 


: oo aa = 
administered the hichest offices of the 
state —to have dispensed justice on the 
D | - rs Rt 

pencn -to have improved mankind by arts 


invented, or enlightened them by s ience 
|} extended—to have adorned the world by 
yy won the more imperishable re 
|nown of virtue—these, no doubt, are the 
and the purest claims to publy 
honours; and from some of these sources 
are derived the titles of some among t 
to others, the purest of all, none ean trace 
their nobility—and upon not any one of 
them, can one single peer in a score rest the 


! 4 
ICLLCIs, ( 


1 7 
ih vest 


iS 


foundation of his seat in this place. ser- 
vice without a scar in the political cam 
paign—constant presence in the field of 
battle at St. 


< 


‘ 1 , 1 1 
Stephen's chapel — absence 


iro} ll other tizhts, from Blenheim 
down to Waterloo”—but above all, steady 
disc pli right votes in right places 

tt ese are the precious, bui happily not rare 
| qualities, which have generally raised men 


}to the Peerage. For these qualities the 
| gratitude of Mr. Pitt showered down his 
| Baronies by the score, and I do not sup- 
pose he ever once so much as dreamt of 


ennobling a man who had ever been 
known to give one vote against him. 
My Lords, I have been speaking of the 


aoe - : 
manner in whichownersof boroughs trathe, 


and exercise the right of sending Members 


to Parliament. I have dwelt on no ex- 
| treme cases; I have adverted to what 
passes every day before our eyes. See 


t p 
| now the fruits of the system, also, by every 
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The Crown is stripped 
of its just weight in the government of 
the country by of 
boroughs; they may combine; they do 
combine, and their union enables them to 
dictate their own terms. ‘The people ar 
stripped of their most precious rights by 
the masters of rotten boroughs—for they 
have usurped the elective franch 
thus gained an influence in Parliament 
which enables them to prevent its restora- 
The best the 
are sacrificed by the masters 


the masters rotten 


ise, and 
ue 


ee C 


tion. interests ol! country 
ot 
nominees must 


st, not of the na 


amect 


rotten 
VOTE 


tion 


boroughs—for their 
according to the intere 
at large, whom they 

but of a few individuals whom alone ther 
represent in reality. But so perverted 
have men’s minds become, by the 
abuse to which they have been long habit- 
uated, that the grand topic of the noble 
Earl (Harrowby), and other debaters—th 
master-key which instantly unlocked all 
the sluices of indignation in this quarter of 
the House the 

never failed, how often so 


represent 


(ross 


—whi h 
‘ver used, to let 
| 


arainst nNeasule 


} 


loose the wildest cheers, has | n—tl 
our Reform will open the right of voting 
to vast numbers, and interfere with th 


monopoly of the few; while we invade, as 
it is pleasantly called, the property of the 
Peers and other boroug’n-holders. Wh 

say they, it absolutely amounts to Repre- 
sentation! And wherefore shou 
[ say ? and what else ought it to be ¢ 
we not upon the question of Representa- 
tion, and none other? Ar not deal- 
ing with the subject of a representative 
body for the people ? 


ld it not, 


AYE 
vet 


The question is, 


how we may best make the people’s H 
of Parliament represent the people; and, 


in answer to the plan proposs 

but the exclamati 
4h: ] . eee _ 4 
this scheme of yours iS rank Ive present 


: : . : ; ; 
downright etection! [tis nel- 


nothing 


tion! It is 


ther more hol less than Ving the pr ople 
a voice in the choice of their own Repre- 


! It is absolutely 


sentatives that mos 
strange — unheard-of—- unimagined — ai 
most abominable — intolerable — incredi- 
bly-inconsistent and utterly pernicious | 
novelty, that the Members chosen should | 
have electors, and that the constituents 
should have something to do with return- 
ing the Members!” But we are asked, at 
what time of our history any such system 
as we propose to establish was ever known 
in England, and this appeal, alw 
fidently made, was never more pointedly | 


iyS COn- 


iT. 7} fifth Day. 


is the 1 


| monarchical principles. 
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addressed than by my noble and learned 
friend (Lord Wyntord) to me. Now, 1 
need not remind your Lordships, that the 
present distributicn of the ht to send 
Vem than 

ancieut, Hi 1a 
Sth created t 
Edward 6th 


| 1 \ 
Elizabeth cre 


rig 


thi rathei very 


red. 


boroughs 


ne 


Crs iS ally 


¢ hac it | } 
Stl 3 Slt veeh unhchan 


Henry wenty 
de twelve 


m: —vood Queen 


+ 


ated 120, revived forty-eight ; 


and in all there were created and revived 
200 down tothe Restoration. lL need only 
read the words of Mr. Prynne upon the 
re€ t i juit ol Oral rh ysten 
H umerate I ) ugzhs 
| rt » 4 ail alone iS all New 
nad, | ‘for the most part, th Uni 
versities excepted, very mean, poor, iIn- 
onside ib boroughs, set lip DY the late 


‘returns, practices of sheritis, or ambitious 
m, 
them for their voices, 


n desiring to serve thi court- 


‘ventlem« 
‘ing, bribing, feasting 
charter few 


n of Edward 4th. 


tion ol (SOn 


*not by prescrij 


] 
excepted), since the reig 
I 
éh a 4 . 
betore WI Oh they nevel elected Ol 
: et ) 
* re ned is vers t ny English Parlia- 
6» ra 
il ts ( Ll O 
} 1 
Such tl s th d and venerable di 
) 
l ( at ‘ ital a Lilt out I 
; 1 ; 
ind bh and yed in Cor ul and in 
Dy ] ¢ | } +] iP 
M, fand at lal Falmouth and Bossin 
| ' , ats 
Lf VItD Lalla mpoul 1, Mav, It Scem 
1 1 1] 
| ira ised and weicome, by the mere 


t it 
1 ag 


cham ind wilan¢ 


| ] | 
he Crown, But | be pro- 


rive Birmia Cs 


Leeds and Shefheld 
Legislature—and the alr re- 
sonnds with cries of revolution ! 


to provi cs 


\T ] . } 
WiChivers, OY all 


Or the 


I ri } ] 1 } 
But la challenged that thr 


} 
ii 


pres nt Svstem, as regards the elective 
franchise, is not tl inclent parliament- 
ary ( titution of the « unr ‘* upoi 
Si 0 ! d ivi nd 
( l I ii | I 

! li 4 \ Vy F ‘ \ | Cp 
sil ¢ ] Wi | Wel i Vit 
n, but I will refer you to a higher 
suthority, the highest known in the law, 
and in its best days, when the greatest 


were the create st patriots, Here 
nemorable report of the Committee 
Commons, in 1623-4, of which 
ittee Mr. Serjeant Granville was 


lawyers 


1 
of the 


Comm 


the chairman, of which report he was the 
author. Amon its members were the 
most celebrated names in the law—Coke, 
and Selden, and Finch, and Ni aiter- 


and of known 


The hist 


being 


is Attorney-2eneral, 
resolu- 


tion this :—‘There no certain 


iS 
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‘custom, nor prescription, who should be | time to study, and instruct themselves on 


‘electors, and who not, we 
‘ purpose, was held to be, that more than 
‘the freeholders only ought to have voices 
‘in the election; namely, all men, inha- 
‘ bitants, householders, resiants within the 
‘borough.’ 

What, then, becomes of the doctrine 
that our Bill is a mere innovation—that 
by the old law of Eveland, inhabitants 
householders had no right to vote—that 
owners of burgage tenements, and freemen 
of Corporations, have in all times exclu- 
sively had the franchise ? Bui tenants, 
it is true, of old had the right, but in 
way | havealready described—notas now, 
the nominal and fictitious holders for an 
hour merely for election purposes, but the 
owners of each—the reali and actual pro- 
prietors of the tenement. Freemen never 
had it at all, till they usurped upon the 
inhabitants, and thrust them out, But 
every householder voted in the towns 
without regard to value, as before the 8th 
of Henry freeholder voted 
without regard to value in the counties 
not merely 107, hou 
pose to restrict the right, but the holder of 


cave 


he 


6th, every 


seholders, as we pro- 
a house worth a shilling, as much as he 
whose 10007. But | 
have been appealed to; and I will take 
upon me to aftirm, that if the Crown were 
serif, commanding 


house was worth 


] 


to issue a writ to the SI 
him to send his precept to Birmingham oi 
Manchester, requiring those towns to send 
burgesses to Parliament, the votes of all 
inhabitant must needs be 
taken, according to the of the 
writ and precept—the right of voting at 
common law, and independent of any 


houselh« ders 


exigency 


usurpation upon it, belonging to every re- 
sident householder. Are, then, the King’s 
Ministers innovators—revolutionists—wild 


projectors—idle dreamers of dreams, and 
feigners of fancies—when they restore the 
ancient common law right—-but not in its 
ancient common law extent, for they 
limit, fix, and contract it ? 
qualification of 10/. to restrain it, as our 
forefathers in the fifteenth century re- 
strained the county franchise by the free- 
hold qualification. 

But then we hear much against the 
qualification adopted—that is, the parti- 
cular sum fixed upon—and the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Harrowby) thinks it will only 
give usa set of constituents busied in 
gaining their daily bread, and having no 


must have re- | State affairs. ' 
‘course to common right, which, to this | Earl of Dudley) who lives near | 


They add a| 


My noble friend, too, (the 
sirming- 
| ham, and may, therefore, be supposed to 
| know his own neighbours better than we 
can,sneers at the statesmen of Birmingham 
and at the philosophers of Manchester. 
He will live—I tell him, he will live to 
learn a lesson of practical wisdom from the 
statesmen of Birmingham, and a lesson ot 
forbearance from the philosophers of 
Manchester. My noble friend was ill- 
advised when he thought of displaying 
his talent for sarcasm upon 120,000 people 
in the one place, and 180,000 in the other. 
He did little, by such exhibitions, towards 
gaining a stock of credit for the order he 
belongs to—little towards conciliating fot 
the aristocracy which he adorns, by point- 
ing his little epigrams against such 
mighty masses of the people. Instead of 
meeting their exemplary moderation, their 
respectful demeanour, their aftectionate 
attachment, their humble confidence, 
evinced in every one of the petitions 
wherewithal they have in myriads ap- 
proached the House, with a return of 
kindness—of courtesy—even of common 
civility—he has thought it becoming and 
discreet to draw himself up in the pride of 
hexameter and pentameter verse—skill in 
classic authors—the knack of turning fine 
sentences-——and to look down witb derision 
upon the knowledge of his unrepresented 
fellow-countrymen in the weightier mat- 
ters of practical legislation. For myself, | 
too know where they are defective; I have 
no desire ever to hear them read a Latin 
line, or hit off in the mother tongue any epi- 
gram, whether in prose, or in well scanned 
In these qualities they and | 
freely yield the palm to others. I, as their 
Representative, yield it. I once stood as 
such elsewhere, because they had none of 
their own; and though a noble Earl (the 
Earl of Harrowby) thinks they suffer 
nothing by the want, I can tell him they 
did severely suffer in the greatest mercan- 
tile question of the day, the Orders in 
Council, when they were fain to have a 
professional advocate for their Represent- 
ative, and were only thus allowed to make 
known their complaints to Parliament. 
Again, representing them here, for them | 
bow to my noble friend’s immeasurable 
superiority in all things, classical or cri- 
tical. In book lore—in purity of diction 


verse. 


— in correct prosody—even in elegance of 
personal demeanour, I, and they, in his 
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presence hide, as well we may, our dimi- | 
nished heads. But to say that I will take 
my noble friend’s judgment on any grave 
practical subject—on anything touching | 
the great interests of our commercial | 
country—or any of those manly questions 
which engage the Statesman, the philo- 
sopher in practice—to Say that I could} 
ever dream of putting the noble Earl's | 
opinions, aye, or his knowledge, in any | 
comparison with the bold, rational, judi- | 
cious, reflecting, and 
natural, the trustworthy opinions of those 
honest men, who always give their strong | 
natural sense fair play, having no attecta- | 
tions to warp their judgment—to dream of | 
any such comparison as this, would be, on | 
my part, a flattery, far too gross for any 
courtesy—or a blindness which no habits | 
of friendship could excuse ! 
When I hear so much said of the ma- | 
nufacturers and artisans being an inferio1 
race in the political world, I, who well | 
know the reverse to be the fact, had rather 
not reason with their contemners, nor give | 
my own partial testimony in their favour; 
but I will read a letter which I happen to 
have received within the three last days, 
and since the Derby meeting. ‘Some 
‘very good speeches were delivered,’ says 
the writer, ‘and you will, perhaps, be sur- 
‘prised when I tell you that much the best 
‘was delivered by a common mechanic. 
‘He exposed, with great force of reason- 
‘ing, the benefits which the lower classes 
‘would derive from the Reform Bill, and 
‘the interest they had in being well go- 
‘verned. Not a single observation escaped 
‘him during a long speech, in the slightest 
‘degree disrespectful to the House of 
‘ Lords, and he showed as much good taste 
‘and good feeling, as he would have done 
‘had he been a Member of St. Stephen’s. 
‘ He is, of course, a man of talent; but 
‘there are many others also to be found, 
‘not far behind him. The feeling in ge- 
‘neral is, that their capacity to judge of 
‘political measures is only despised by 
‘those who do not know them.’ These 
men were far from imputing to any of your | 
Lordships, at that time, a contempt for 
their capacities. They had not heard the | 
speech of the noble Earl, and they did not 
suspect any man in this House of an in- 
clination to despise them. They did, 
however, ascribe some such contemptuous 
feelings—horresco referens—to a far more 
amiable portion of the aristocracy. ‘ They 
‘think (pursues the writer) they are only 
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natural, because 
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‘treated with contempt by a few women (I 
‘suppress the epithets employed) who, be- 
‘cause they set f fashion in 
‘ London, think they can do so here too.’ 

The nol Earl behind (the Earl of 
Harrowby) addressed one observation to 


] 
the tone ¢ 


} 


iC 
your Lordships, which [ must in fairness 
contess | do not think is so easily answer- 

ling with. To 


] ] 1] 
wlones the undoubt- 


ed as those | have been de 


the Crown, hi 


SaVs, 


ed night, by the Constitution, of appoit- 
ino Its Ministers and the othe public 
servants: and it ought LO have a free 
choice, amoug the whole community, of 


the men fittest varied 


ofhice Ss ot the « xecutive (so\ 


to perform th 
rnment. But, 
he adds, it may so happe 1, that the choice 
having fallen on the most worthy, his con- 
stituents, when he vacates his seat, may 
not re-elect him, or he may not be in Par- 
liament at the time of his promotion; in 
either case, he is excluded till a ceneral 
and even at a general election, a 
of unpopular, but 


him from a 


election ; 


discharve necessary 
duties, may 
through an unjust and passing, and, pos- 


sibly, a Loe al distavour with the electors. I 


exclude seat 


have frankly acknowledged that I feel the 


difficulty of meeting this inconvenience 
: -- . 1 

with an apt and safe remedy, without agreat 

principle. In 


ible to dis 


innovation upon the elective 
the Committee, others may be 
cover some safe means of supplying the 
defect. The matter deserves fuller con- 
sideration, and I shall be most ready to 
But one 
thine Ihave no difficulty in stating. Even 


and 


receive any suggestion upon it. 


should the 
that | have only the choice between taking 


evil be found remedyless 


the Reform with this inconvenience, or 
perpetuating that most corrupt portion of 
our system, condemned from the time of 


Swift down to this day, and which even 


the most moderate and bit-by-bit Re- 
formers have now abandoned to its fate— 
my mind is made up, and I cheerfully 


form. 


pre fer the Re 
Earl (the 


The noble Earl of Harrowby) 
has told my friend at the { 
the Government (Earl Grey) that he might 


noble he ad of 


have occupied a most enviabl p sition, 
had he only abstained from meddling with 
Parliamentary Reform. He might 

secured the support, and met the wishes, 


have 
of all parties. ‘He stood,’ says the noble 
Earl, ‘between the living and the 
All the benefit of this in , and this 
following, it seems, my noble friend has 
forfeited by the measure of Reform, My 


dead.’ 


frre HCe 
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Lords, I implicitly believe the noble Earl’s 
assertion, as far as regards himself. I 
know him to be sincere in these expres- 
sions, not only because he tells me so, 
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eA 
. 


which is enough, but because facts are 
. . 1 1 1 ° . 5 

within mv knowledge, thoroughly con- 

firming the statement. His support, and 


that of one or two respectable 
around him, we should certainly have h 
Believe me, my Lords 
ciated the value of the sacrifice we 


it was not without a bitter pang that we 


persons 
ad. 
fully appre- 
oF 


we 


made up our minds to forego this advant- 
age, But I cannot so far flatt Ist 
noble persons as to say, that tl support 
would have made the Government suffi- 
ciently strong in the last Parliament 
Honest, and useful, and creditable as it 
would have been, it never could have 


enabled u ‘9 goon for a night without the 
support of the people. Ido not mean the 
populace—the mob: I never have bowed 
to them, though | never have testified any 
unbecoming contempt of them. Where is 


the man who has vielded less to their de 


{LORDS} 





mands than he who now addresses you ? | 
Have I not opposed their wishes again and 
again? Have I not disengaged myself 
from them on their most favourite subject, 
and pronounced a demonstration, as | 
deemed it, of the absurdity and delusion of 
the Ballot? Even in most troublous 


if | 
Out Ol 


times of party, who bas gone les 


his course to pay them court, or less sub- 
mitted his judgment to theirs? But if 
there is the mob, there is the | Iso 
I speak now of the middie classes—of 
those hundreds of thousands of respectabl 
persons—the most numerous, and by far 
the most wealthy order in the community; 
for if all your Lordships’ castles, manors, 
rights of warren and rights of s 

with all your brood acres, were brouzlit to 
the hammer, and sold at fifty irs’ pur- 
chase, the price would fly up k the 
beam when counterpoised by t t 
solid riches of those middle « 3 ho 
are also the genuine d positaries of ( 

rational, intelligent, and honest sh 


feeling. Unable thouch they be to round 
a period, or point an epigram, t 
1 


men, and, abo 


hie y are 
solid, right-judging > all, 
not given to change. 
it is that error on the 
cion of State quac 
existing institutions—a perfect cont 


Sl le, a SUS] 


ks—a dogged lov 
of all political nostrums, 7 ney wii n ithe 
be led astray by false reasoning, nor de 
luded by impudent flattery : but so neither 
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will they be seared by classical quotations, 
ten by fine sentences; and as 
for an epigram, they care as little for it as 
they do for a cannon-ball. Grave—intel- 
lizent — rational—fond thinking foi 
themselves—they consider a subject long 
before they make up their minds on it: 
and the opinions they are thus slow to 
form, they are not swift to abandon. It | 
eregious folly to fancy that the popu- 
lar clamour for Reform, or whatever name 


or browbea 


of 


you please to give it, could have been 
silenced by a mere change of Ministers. 
the body of the people, such as I have 
distinguished and described them, had 
weighed the matter well, and they looked 
to the Government and to the Parliament 
for an effectual Reform. Doubtless they 


were not the only classes who so felt; at 
their backs were the humbler and numer- 
ous orders of the State; and may God, of 
his infinite merey, avert any occasion fot 
rousing the might which in peaceful times 


slumbers in their arms! ‘To the people, 


| then, it was necessary, and it was most fit, 


th it the Crovernment should look sf adily 
for support; not to save this or that Ad- 
ministration : but bi cause, ink mv con- 


do believe that no man out of 
Bethlem Hospital-—nay, 
man, not certainly tl 


oor and reflecting 


cience, i 
a — ‘ pa P 
tne precincts oO 
niki noble 


noe 1e€ 


uké, a most sacacious 
can, in these times, dream of carry- 
gon any Government in despite of those 
middle orders of the State. Their support 
must be sought, if th 


man 


lil 


Government would 


endure as dis- 


tinguished from the populace, but con- 


-the support of the people, 


| nected with that populace, who look up to 
| them as their kind and natural protectors, 


lf they have a fault, 


The middle class, indeed, forms the link 
which connects the upper and the lowe: 
and binds even your Lordships 
with tl 
wont tod This necessary support 
of the vy it was our duty 
(and I trust we have not sought it in vain) 
by salutary Reforms, not merely in the 
Representation, but in all the branches of 
ir financial, our commercial, and ou 
legal polity. But when the noble Earl 
lks of the Government being able to 
sustain itself by the support of himself 


: ; 
1@ populace, Whom some Of you are 
spise. 
country to seel 


x 


Ol 


taik 


land his friends, does he recollect the 
trong excitement which prevailed last 
winter? Could we have steered the vessel 


’ 





{ much 


that 


or W 


ie State safely th: excite- 
ent, 


backed by no other support ? 


U1 


either within doors ithout, 


[ beliey e he 
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was then on the Bay of Naples, and he 
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possibly thought all England was slumber- | 


ing like that peaceful lake-—when its stat 

ie slumbers of the moun 
coin. Stand between the 

living and the dead, indeed ! 

might; for we found our supporters amo 

the latter cl and our bitter 


lass, 
True it 


was more like tl 
tain upon its marg 


Sit 
Possibly we 


among the former. 


Karl would have given us his honest st p- 
port ; his acts would have tallied with his 
wrofessions. But can this be said of 
others? Did they, who used nearly the 
same language, and avowed the sat e feel- 


ings, give anvt 
but the most factious opposition ? Has 
the nol} le i iuet 
upon the Timber Dutics, when, 1 

the Administration, they 
against measures devised by themselves 
aye, and threw them out by their division ? 


1eir cont 
) thwart 
ted 


irl never 


actually vo 


Exceptions there were, no doubt, and | 


never to be mentioned without honour 1 
their names, some of the most noble that 


this House, or, 1 of 


ndeed, anv country 


Euro} e can boast of; one of them was Mr. 
T. P. Courtenay. They would not, { 
spiteful purposes, suffer themselves to 
drageed through the mire of such vil e 


: | 
1lOUS! 


nt 


Ppa ] ! 
measures themsely 


ceedings, and conscl 
join in de ine 
had planned. These were solitary excep 
tions; the rest, little scrupulous, gave u 
all to wreak t] 
who had committed the erave offence, 
politicians not to be forgiven, of succeed 
thi 
r election to pre fer the 
t 


f . 
reat 


eir vengeance on the men 


them in their offic I do not, th 
that in making ou 
favours of the couritry to those of 
Earl, od unwisely, independent of | 
all consideration | 

tency; and i fearle 


and 
duct no praise of disinterested: 


Ss. 


n, 


al te 


we 


Of CO! 


i forour Col 


vn clam 


My Li rds, | h ive folloy ed {} l 1] 
. ‘ 1‘ " | . 
Earl as closely as I could through 
} } a 
euments, and Iwi!l not answer those wh 


supported him with equal minuteness, be- | 
cause, in answering him, [ have really | 
answered all the arzuments acainst the | 


Bill. One noble Earl (Falmouth), seems | 
to think he has destroyed it, when he pro- | 
nounces, again and again, thatthe Members | 
chosen under it will be delezates. What | 
if they were delegates ? Vhat should aj 


Representative be but the delegate of his 
constituents ¢ But a man may be the 
delewate of a single person, as well as ¢ 

city or a town; he may be just as much a 
deleg ite, when he has oie constituent a 


ihe - 
assallanfs |} 


i 


y Teru L 0°] 
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| when he has 


Sifth Day. 


| 


5,000—with this material dif- 


| ference, that under a single constituent, 
| who can turn him off in a moment, he is 
sure to follow the orders he reeeives im- 
plicitly, and tl the service he performs 
ill be for the benefit of one man and not 
fof many. ‘The giving a name to the thine 
}and erying out, Delegate! Delegate! 
pre s nothing for it only raises the ques- 
tion, who should be the delecator of this 
public trust—the people, or the borough 
hold \nother noble Marl (Carnarvon) 
professing to wish well to the creat unre 
pr toy ( I l of the Bill 
} | is said, the first 

( 1g ee Lo ( p h cces 
which ent possess to Parliament 
hy tl nu if seats f n until 
n 1, Who mav represent the different trad- 


interests in general. Did ever mortal 
man contrive a subtlety so absurd, so non 
his ? What! Is it better for 
Birmingham to subscribe and raise 5,000/ 


have the 


Ing 
] + 


sensicai as 


at Old Sarum, than to 


for a seat 


; ° 

right of openls nd | thy sing 

R n line him 

direct to Parlia nt’ Such h hay 

men th ht n, hichw 
of t ( tion, that they id, rathes 
1 ? 

t travel upon it, sneak into their seats 
| lirty ndin bv-wavs of rotten 
Sut the noble Earl behind (Harrowby) 

Brive +} ' 

p ssed muc kindness for tn creat 

+ ! ! ] : a : 

town had no objection to give Birm- 
| M | ) abaa 

Ingham, Manchester, and Sheffield, tC 

. , 
presentatives as vacancies might occur, by 
the occasional disfranchisementof borough 

‘ { | ie a ! 

for crin Was there ever any thing so 
+ . ) 

fantastical as this p! hn ¢ Reform ? In 

} ‘4 7 ] 
[ | t pil ri tl it TOWNS ell I 
oucht to have Members, or they ucht not 
) uc 1}\ | il Dp th pos eSSI i 
rth Ws | u in the event of son 
ther ] » mitt n offen 

i 
I ine LO i my rig Ulli her ¢ t 
wrol 4 Suppe sea man wronetfully ke 

O O 

. he , 

possession of my close; [ apply to him, 

' ; +X ‘ Vi | Line ’ , 

and say Wir, JOHNSON ive me up my 

property, and save mi nd yourself an 

, : : ‘ ’ dy } 
action of electm t Si Id not I ha 
} } 
ome cause toi surprised if he answered, 
cQ} | ae . ‘Y 
On no, I cant vou hay it till it 
mm ] fy ] 
Thomson embezzles 10,0002., and then I 
‘4 ? 7. 

may { share of 1, t will enabli 

m LO V1 ( land then il TLV 

\ l ) Poiit | nt ti 

! } | ‘ } 
reid, a nave a mnt ft t if not | 
cau Chomson has committe a erime 
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but because it is my field, and not yours 
—and I should be as great a fool as you 
are a knave, were I to wait till Thomson 
became as bad as yourself.” [am really 
ashamed to Lordships with 
exposing such wretched trifling. 

A speech, my Lords, was deliv: 
my noble frie nd under t 
(the Earl of Radnor), 
much that remains of my task. 
posed to show the m! 


detain your 


i( d by 


opposite eallery 


he 


which has disposed of 
| 


] ] | i 
ohty change which has 


beén wrought in later times upon the opin- 
ions, the habits, and the intelligence of the 
people, by the univers: il diffusion of know 

ledge. But this tt been done by my 
noble friend with an accuracy of statement, 


, which | should 


and a power of languag 
and there 


in vain attempt to follow ; 


glowed through his admirable 


natural warmth of feeling to which every 
heart instinctively responded. I have, 
however, lived to hear that great sp 

talked of in the language of contempt. 


iouth), in the fullness 


A noble Earl (Falun 


of his ignorance of its vast subject, in the 
maturity of his incapacity to comprehend 
its merits, d seribe iif as an amusine —a 


1, im this profound criti- 
emed to 
thoucht 


droll speech ; an 
cism a noble Earl (¢ 
concur, whom I should 


varnarvon) s 


have 


capable of making a more correct apprecia- 
tion. Comparisons are proverbially invi- 
dious; yet I cannot help contrasting that 


speech with another which I heard not 


very long ago, and of which my ne ble 
friend (Carnarvon) knows something— 
one not, certainly, much resembling the 


luminous speech in question, but a kind of 


—jn whit th 
ids f ne 
uct, frigid 
and the 


chaos of dark disjointed fizures- 
urd for frie 


I Ou 
Ch nd 


soft profession sof reg 
with hard censures on then 


conceptions with fiery execution, 


lightness of the materials with the heavi- 
ness of the workmanship— 
“ Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia p on 
A droll and amusing speech, indeed! 
It was worthy of the same iker, of 
whom both Mr. Windham and Mr. Can- 
ning upon one occasion said, that he had 
made the finest they ever beard. It was 
a lesson deeply impregnated with the best 
wisdom of the nineteenth century, but 


also of the profoundest maxims of the 
seventeenth. There was not a word of 
that speech—not one proposition in its 


1 


luminous context 
admonition 
from my noble friend (the Earl of Radnor) 


° 1 
one sentence olf solemn 


or of touching regret 


{LORDS} 


Lord Bacon did not justify, sai 
had pur- | 


- | Constitution 


oration, a | 


| * first sat in separate 
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—not a severe reproof cf the selfishness— 
nor an indig gnant exclamation a; gainst the 
folly of setting yourselves against the ne- 
cessary course of events, and refusing th: 
rights of civilization to those whom you 
have suffered to become civilized—not a 
sentiment, not a topic, which the immortal 
eloquence and imperishable wisdom of 
iction, and 
prefix. 
They who are 

with subverting the Re pre 
sentation, and substituting a Parliamentary 
unknown in earlier times, 
told that we are making no chang. 
that we are not pulling d but 
building up—or, at the utmost, adapting 
Re presenti ition to the altered state of 
the community. The system which was 
hardly titted for the fourteenth century, 
cannot surely be adapted to the nineteenth. 
The 


tractors 


constantly taunting us 
system of the 


n)I 
must be 


own, 


the 


innovations of time, of which our de- 
take account, reckoned 
upon by all sound statesmen ; ere in re- 
ferring to them, my noble friend (the Ear! 
e Radnor) has only followed in foot- 

teps of the most illustrious of philosophers. 
‘ Stick to your ancient parliam entary sys 
‘tem,’ it no alteration ; 
‘ keep it exactly aes as it was In the time 
Harry 3rd, when the two 
chambers, and such 
This 
shib- 


no are 


IS S aid ; nk ike 


‘of Houses 
‘as 11 
is the ignorant 
boleth of the party. 
with our antagonists 
fact; and I have given the evidence of 
lle n, of Glanville, of Coke, of Noy, ancl 
Prynne, proving to demonstration that 
the or ht 


has to this day continued !’ 
c ry—this the very 
But | have joined 
issue the 


wn 


upon 
i 


iginal rig of voting has been sub- 


jected to great and hurtful changes —that 


retin tong franchise of freemen is an 
usurpation upon householders—and_ that 

| our measure is a restoration of the rights 
| thus usurped upon. I have shown that 
the Ministers are only occupied in the 

| duty of repairing w hat is decayed, not in 
the work of destruction, or of violent 

change. Your Lordships were recently 
assembled at the great solemnity of the 
Do you call to mind the 


full | 
| estate 


—fell | 





Coronation. 
language of the Primate, and in which the 
when the sword of kingly 
was delivered into ? 

Restore the things that are 
‘decay; maintain that which is 
‘ purify and reform what is amiss; confirm 
‘ that which is in good order!’ His sacred 
Majesty well remembers his solemn vow 


Monarch swore, 
his hands 
eone into 
restored ; 
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to restore the Constitution, and to reform 
the abuses time has introduced; and I, 
too, feel the duty imposed on me of keep- 


ing fresh in the recollection of the Priix 
whom it is my pride and my boast to serve, 


the parts of our system whi h fall within 
the scope 01 his vow. if he has 


sworn to re 


“ee 
but 


also sworn to maintain that which ts re- 


] 7 ! 4 Se " 
store d,and to conhrm that which wants no 
. Anes ann sonat r9riG@re ( 11) 21 
repairing’; and Wilat Sacrilce ver may 


be required to maintain and to contirm, 


: ; 
that sacrifice | am ready to make, Opposing 
myself, with my Sovereign, to the surg 


that may dash over me, and saying to it, 
“Hitherto shalt thou come; here shall 
thy waves be staid.” For while that So- 
vereign tells the enemies of all change, 
!’ so will he tell 
ly, “I have 


‘“¢ | have sworn to restore 


them who look for ¢ hange on 


. > 
al: 


\¢ 


| 
aisO Sworn to maint 


‘ ; ‘ es ; 
Stand by the whole of the old Con- 


stitution!’ is the ery of our enemies. = | 
have disposed of the issue of fact j 
shown that wh itwe att ek IS an\ Mone 
but the old Constitution. But suppose, 
for argument’s sake, the question had been 
decided against us—that Selden, Coke, 
Noy, Glanville, and Prynne, \ all 
wrong—that their doctrine and mine wa 
all an illusion, and rotten boroughs t 

ancient order of things tha It Was a 


fundamental principle of the old Consti- 
t 
tution to have Members without constitu- 
ents, boroughs without Members, and a 
. , nae . oot +] ‘ ] ¢ . 
repres ntative Parliament w thoutl electors, 
Suppose this to be thie nature of the ole 


] 

| 

and much admired and more bepraised 
| 


Government of England. All th I wil 
assume for the sake of the argument, a 

I solicit the attention of the noble Lords 
who maintain that areument, while I sho 
them its utter absurdity. Since the early 
times of which they speak, has ther 
no change in the very nature of 
Parliament ? Is there no diflerene ) 
tween our days and those when the electo 
eschewed the right of voting, and a tin 
Parliament, as well as the elective fra 


chise, was esteemed a burthen / 

same principles apply to that age and to 
} 

ours, when all the 


kingdo 


voting than for any other earthly possession; 


Heopie 
i 


more eager ior the power ol 


NS Are 
ms are 


and the chance of sitting in 
Commons is become the object of 
wishes 2? 


Crowns, we have instances of informations 


Kven as late as the union of the 


filed in the Courts of law to compel Par- | 


§ Third 
¢ Series 


VOL, VIII. 


fOcr. 7} SJifth Day. 
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liament men to attend their duty, or punish 


} at ] : ' 
them for the nezlect—so ill was privilege 
] } iB) " 
then understood. but somewnat eariiel 
> 1 ? - | ] 
we find boroughs petitioning to be reli ved 
from t xpense of sendiny Members, and 
17 1 : 
Viem Suppo ted by their constituents 
levy +} x nt? “i th +t 
j bn | ey COLDLIII tC LUC ALLCMU ATIC 
} } ) 1 _ 
Is Ik not Clea that th p jlamentary taw 
: ; 
ID Pile ) to tiat state i t xs cannot 
ippIleé 1 to the present circumstances, 
‘ | ae 
l ut In some resp Ss making a violent 
i 
volution ¢ but so it Is in the progress 
y 1] } ] } . } " 
of all those ch ne 5 which time Is perpetu- 
] 1 4 i] = 
ally working in the condition of human 
Walrs. hey are really the au hors of 


} % . 1 
change who resist the alterations which 


are required to adjust the system, and 
adapt it to new ¢ 


ircumstances —who forc- 
iblv arrest the progress of one portion 


amidst the general advancement. Take, 


Hy ‘ +] er cant 
aS an Hilustration, the state of Our juris- 


li 

prudence The old law ordained that a 
; 
l 


lebtor’s property should be taken in ex- 
ecutton But in early times there were no 
publi funds, no paper securities, no ac- 
counts at bank« ES land and roods formed 
thie prope ty ofall; and those were illowed 
{ \ taken in satisfaction of debts. The 
iw, therefore, which only said let land 
and goods be iken, excluded the resource 
wa t stock and credits although it 


Di iuniy meant that all the prope rly should 


| ] 1] } ] +¢ } } 
ve fiavie, und woul lcl rly have attached 
1 ’ . ’ 
S| < and credits, bad they then been 
} } 4] } 
KnOW! But when nine-tenths of tl 
] 
property oOf Our richest mei consist Oi 
te ae } oo le 4 : oe ee 
STOCK ane credits, to exempt these unael 
pretence of standing by th old law, is 
| 1 , , 
ly alterme the substance for the 


manitest 


ike of adhering to the letter; and sub 
stituting for the old law, that all the 
| btor’s property should bi liable, a new 
and totally different law, that a small part 
ily of his property should be liable. Yet 
1 HO part Of OUr System h there been 
reater change than in the estimated valu 
it tive 1 to the franchise, and to a seat in 


Parliament, from the times when one class 


of the community anxiously 
and 


7 : 2 
cost Of electing, anotner as cautiol 


avoided being’ returned, to those when 
both classes are alil iunxious to obtain 
1 bd ’ ’ 

these privileges. ‘Then, can any reason 


vat the same law she 
pli d to two stat Ing 
Thus much I thought 


fit to say, in order to guard 


sO dla- 


es of things 


y Opposite 

your Lordships 

against a favourite topic, one sedulously 

urged by the adversaries of Reform, who 
K 
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wid 


1 


i 


01 
i 


Pa rlia 


lead men astray by constantly harping |ing, I arrived too late for the chairing, 


) the strin 





mentary Lye form — 


of 


revolution. 
But 


v¥ il 
tit 
nn) 
t 
aeal 
t 
wor! 


It w 
he Crile 


Higher rank 
chase than 


conneNnti 


{ 


it 


every one 


Is 


to ( 


, 


ork well ? 


Cc 


} 


Lang 


-and this is ¢ 


—thesyste m 


Has MWaVS acted 1! ] 
yori {| n hi } 
} } 1 
n ( ti ek f ni 
ot rol Wh 
té iH ise fill ind 
i rs | 
a ned that name a me 
ance than any title for w 
chang mut let uss 
VOrKS ior ti! I Ol 
| } : 
thousands of hones 1 
nts. Miyv Lords, 1 ( 
o represent it 1 ‘ 
tO repres | ! a 
time when | received 1 
4 , aif | nnd 
of my life, the nride 
. 1 , 
which can never be er 
> } 1 
mind but by death, noi 
1] } } 
vree allaved by any | 
‘ ! = * 7° .° . . 
mosSi sprendal ] GIS_INnctiol 
jects can confer upon a 
be freely elected for 
® be } 1 
nbile oT junc va 1 
pubic gr Inds, and | 
With tbe county rrom 
] ‘ } * 4] 
borough the day of the « 
ur Lordships som 
i 
svstem works the. Y< 
i ’ 
ior the piace, but it Is 
vou show yourself amo 
Ih Is a sort of } 
x OF My noble triend s 
: 4] | 
irom another pal rine 
ther burgace qi 
i 
enemies of: th )>) 
property, that Is, of the 
render up their title dees 
turn home bef night. 
in 4 uit ul York lonose 
pected on the day of th 


, 1HNOVA 


many 


UO 
mi 
ita in 
il} 
) )() I 
) 
i \ 
we 
T rt 
{ 4 
VOLES LU a 
could no 
, 
ut he ha 
’ 
nt gamati 
I> 
IS hame, > 
manner fal 
{ APaACtl 
il 
' 
rs of our | 
oF , 
il \ 
i i lh 
e pl 1OUus 1 
| 
11CN It ¢ 1 
1 
how the \ 
itself 
idu 1s ink 
I idl | I 
\ W i 
} ' 
iit i rh st ! 
and ¢ litat 
aa 
licated fron 
im t 
ipse of tine 
4 ! 
1 WI il al 
r..% 
i V-CILIZ 
\ 
i { ili 
ny 
. ! 
havi ¢ i 
CuiOll, Bu 
' 
lea how wi 
1may I 
at Ou! I 
the 1 
Pa | 
that is, ti 
tenants rid 
country re 
vote, S 
+ « 
9 hh Fi 
eo, ae 
VUKC S DI 
S aine, 
peme det 
} 
i tfldil | nad 
elective pi 
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and, therefore, did not assist at that awful 
|solemnity. Seeing a gentleman with a 


1.1 } 


black patch, somewhere about the size of 





a ty , . , _ 
Sergeant’s coif, I expressed my regret at 
; + a . ce 1¢ wan o 
is apparent ailment; he said, “It is for a 
VI 
low I had the honour to receive in repré 
%» ‘ | 
senting you at the ceremony. Certainly 
; ‘ ' , ‘ | 
O cons vent €vel owed more O 
° } 4 
t e than | to n “ ut th 
ere, and might we 1 have 
ae 
ved fatal { understand this is tl 
mn lot of the Members, as my noble 
| 1 (tne Martor fankervillie), who on 
nlace, | believe knows; though 
ti ) Var VY, is he is Wal ith 
mot of proceeding, the convenient 


neizhbourheod of a river with a rock: 


1 Fi i ° SS F Ph J os on 
}channel sometimes suggesting oOperatiol 


of another kind. 


Iam very far, of course, 
from approving such marks of public in 
dignation; but [ am equally far from 
wondering that it should seek a vent; for 
| iif that if the thousands of p 

} n f well workn of the } sent SVS- 
insults with the farce of the Kuares- 
) i tion (and whom the Bill 1 
S to their rights) were to bear ruel 
1 mockery with patience, I should deen 


them ce rrad d ind ed. 


It we ; well, does it? For whom? 
For the Constitution? No such thi 
Fon { ] h proprietors if \ ks we { 

ho ean sell seats, or traffic in influenc 
nd pocket the gains. Upon the Const 
tution itis the foullest stain and eats into 


for the people of Eneland ? 


Por the people, of whom the many ex- 


‘d electors are parcel, and for whom 

lone the few actual electors oucht to exer- 

i franchise as a trust ? No such 
thine, As Jone as a Member of Parlia 
ent really represents any body of his 
countrymen, be they frecholders, or copy 
holders, or | iseholders—as long as he 


presents the householders in any con- 
iderable town —and is in either way di 
puted to watch over the interests of a por 
tion of the community, and is alw iys 
iswerable to those who delegate him—so 
long has he a participation in the interests 


of the whole state, whereof his constituents 


. ® ] 
rma portion; so long may he justly act 
‘ ‘2 ! } ¥ ll Pee 
s representing the whole community, hay 
with his partieuiar electors, only a 


2 
neral coincidence of views upon national 
questions, and a rigorous coincidence where 


pecial interests are concerned. But 


Heir Ss} 
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if he is delegated by a single man, and 


not by acounty ora town, he does not 
represent the people of England; he is a 
jobber sent to Parliament, to do his own 
then 


I> 


but 


singular exultation, 


or his patron’s work. 


told, and with 


we are 
how 
manv great men have found their way into 
the House of Commons by this channel. 


" 1 } ' } 


My Lords, are we, because the only roa 
to a place is 
. ‘ * ' 
If ] cannot eet into Parliament, where J 
may the State «ood 
other means, [ will go tha 
myself as little 
filth of thepassage, or the inditlerent com 
j won't 
nSVeaoe eae 
il theonmly path 


renaer 


pany I may travel wv bribe; | 
won't job, toget in 
will use it for t 
But those who indulge im this argument 
about great men securing seats, do not, I 
remark, take any account of the far greater 
numbers of very little men who thus find 
to do all 


open, | i@ public gwood 


Oo 


their way into Parliament, man- 
a s 1 = 


ner of public mischief. A few are, no 
doubt, independent; but mai are a 
docile, as CIisSt Ipline d in the evolutions of 
debate, as any troops the noble Duke ha 
at Waterloo. One borough 7 roprietor 1s 


well remembered, who would 
command them in person, carry 


them over from one 


forces, 


draw them off altogether, and 


to take the tield aga 





stable, that he might testify his disp 
sure. When conflicting bodies are pretty 
nearly matched, the evolutions of sucl 
corps decide the fate of the day. The 


’ 


noble Di ke (the Duke of \\ lling 
doubttul even the event of 
rht have been, 


time. Accordingly the 


members how 
Waterloo mi: 
come up mn 
fortunate leader of that parliamentary 
force raised himself 
yOtained tities 


rs ot 


two Lord Lieutenan 
and blue 


who 


ripands fo} his family 


1 


1] ‘ 
now fil most re spect ble stations in 


this House. 
‘The system, we are told, works well- 
because, notwithstanding the manner of its 
election, the House of Commons som 


times concurs immediately 


in opinion with 


the people; and, in the long run, is sel- 
! 


dom found to counteract it. Yet 
times, and on several of the n noment- 
ous questions, the run has, tt leea, | } 
avery lone one. ‘The ‘iave-trade con 
tinued to be the signal diserace of thi 
country, the unutterable opprobrium of t 


f m 72 
fOcr. ‘¢ 


Sift h Day. 96? 


been denounced in Parliament, and con- 


demned le all in one voice. 


vou 


by the 1) O] 


this foul stain could have so 


urvived, in a Reformed Parliament, 
the ie) di 

friend, Mr 
mous reprol 
\merican war mi 


us eloqui nee of my venerable 
Wilberforce, the 

y + / a 
tion Ol country phe 
oht 


even for a year or two per- 


} 
and unant 
have been com 
d a 
ed, and 


severed in, for, though most unnatural, it 


was, at first, not unpopular, But could 
it ve lasted be yond 1778, had the voice 
of t been heard in their own 
Hous ihe French war, which in those 
days | dto think a far more natural 
( st, having, in my youth, leant to ths 
alarmist party, might possibly have con- 
tinued some years. But if the Repre 


sentation of the country had been reformed, 
there can be no reason to doubt, that the 
sound views of the noble Earl (Earl Grey), 
and the immortal eloquence of my nght 


ae \1 i. ts - 
hon. friend (Mr. rox), whose great spirit 


now freed from the coil of this world, may 
permitted to look down complacent 
unon t near accomplishment of his pa- 
ri ic ae i es, Woul | have b en very dif. 
ferently listened to in a Parliament un 
biassed by seltish interests; and of one 


am as certain as that I stand here 
never could have 
l of Buona 


ious wariare 
1 1 
beyond the arriva 


partes letter in 1800. 

| till, it is said, public opinion finds 
its way n speedily into Parliament 
upon great and interesting emergencies. 
How d itso? By a mode contrary to 
the wh principles of representative go- 


by sudden, direct, and dan 


fundamental prin 
rreat po 


‘onstitution, the 





il discovery of modern times—that, 
1 which enables a State to combine 
xtent with liberty system of Re- 


yn, consists altogether in the per 
fect delegation by the pe ople of their rights, 
of their to 


d the interests those 
who are to deliberate and to act for them. 


Cale 


oration which shall make 


il resentative a mere organ of the 
1] : 4 — on 2 

pass will, or momentary opinion, ot 

his stituents. I am aware, my Lords, 


that in 


ursuing this important topic, | 


may lay myself open to uncandid inference, 
touching the present state of the country ; 
but | feel sure no such unfair advantage 
\ taken, for my whole argument 
pon the national enthusiasm for Retorin 
rest upon the known fact, that it is the 


) 
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growth of half a century, and not ofa few| nay, as standing by virtue of my office, 


soundest 


there 


months; and according 


to the 
| 


views of representative legislation, 


uv between 


ought to be a general coincidence 
; 


the conduct of the delegate and the senti 


ments of the electors. Now, when the 
public voice, for want of a regular and | 


sitimate organ, makes itself, trom time to 
time, heard within the walls of 


ment, it is by a direct interposition of th 


pt ople, 


not in the way of a delegated 


at the head of the magistracy, that a 
resolution not to pay the King’s taxes is 

lawful. Whenlec mplate the fact 
uniawiul. hen I contemplate the fact, 
! am assured that not above a few thou- 
Chairman 
could know for what it was they held up 


those nearest the 


sands of 


+] ] A 4 5 1 
their bands. \t the same ime there 


lis too much reason to think that, the rest 


trust, to make the laws—and every such | 
occasion presents, in truth, ai NCE 
where the defects of our elective system | 
introduces a recurrence to the old and 


barbarous schemes of Governme: 
in the tribes and 

the assemblies of Attica. It is a 
compensation for the faults of a system 
which suffers a cruel grievance to exist, 
a ruimous war to Jast twenty or thirty 


years after the public opinion has con- 


centuries of Rome, « 


pool 


me 1 
demned it, that some occasions arise when 


the excess of the abuse brings about 
V nt remedy or some revolutionary siio¢ 


threatening the destruction of the whol 


> 2 ? } } 
ut it works well! ihen wny does the 


| 
aa , 
lable eroan \ 


of all that peovle, for whose interests ther 
. 4 ; ] ] | 
is any use in its working at all? Why did 


1 


the country, at the last election, without 


excc ption, wherever they had the fran- 
return Members 
complain of it, and amend it? Why 


its own produce, the men chosen under it, 


chis¢ > 


voting against it by unexampled majorities? 
Of eighty-two English county Members 
seventy-six have pron unced sentenc 


upon it, 


present 
it works well! Whence, then, the phe- 


and they are joined by all the Ke- 
atives of cities and of oreat towns. 

; f Political 
nomenon ot Foiitice 


peopl everywhere forming themsclves into 


associations to put down a system wh 

you say well serves their interests ? 
Whence the concregating of I. 

men in on plac , the whole adult mal 

population of two or 1 count to 
speak the language of discontent and 
refuse the payment of taxes’? I am on 
who never have either used the laneuas 


of intimidation, or will ever suffer it to b 
used towards me; but I also am one ol 
those 
unspeakable anxiety. With all respect 
those assemblages, and for the honesty of 


the opinions they entertain, I feel myself 


who regard tho indications with 


or 


bound to declare as an honest man, as a 


Minister of the Crown Sa Magistrate, 


th the petitions against it, | 


would have acted as they did, had they 
heard all that passed. 


trust is, that 


My hope and 
1 “git 1 ] 
these men and their leaders 


will maturely re-consider the subject. 


There are no bounds to the application ot 
the difficulty of counter- 


may be 


such a power; 


acting it 1s extreme: and as it 
exerted on whatever question has the 


leading interest, and every question in suc- 


| cession is felt as of exclusive importance, 


the use of the power I am alluding to, 
really threatens to resolve all government, 
and even society itself, into its elements. 
‘epee | 

I am 
worshipping the democracy, here is ind 
oceasion, if in that 
there were the shadow of truth. 
idol, the Juggernaut, with his 


risk | run of giving offence by 
fh accused « 


saying. To me, 
7; | 
. 


a tempting charge 


Before 


150,000 priests, I might prestrate myselt 


advantageously. But [ am bound to do 


1] ; } . 
i my duty, and speak the truth; of such an 


commissioned to | 


| devoted 


| assembly | 


cannot 
s obstruct discussion, and tend to 


approve; even its 
numbe 
put the peace in danger,—coupled with 
such a combination against payment ol 


taxes, it is illegal; it is intolerable under 


any form of government; and as a sincere 
VW . ce ] 1 ] 
ell-wisher to the people themselve S, and 
to the cause which brought them 
together, I feel 


ee : ! : ] 
f, to bring sucn proceedings to an 


. . 
soirecitous, On every ac 


is for us to ponder 


fac ts 
Under a system 


But, my Lords, 1 
tuese ihine’s well; they are material 


in Our present inquiry. 


of rea! Representation, in a country where 


the peopie possessed the only safe and 

egitimate channel! for making known thei 

wishes and their complaints, a Parliament 

of their own choosing, such combinations 

would be Indeed, they 

always be mere brutum fulmen, unless 
if 


her ‘ 
i 


useless. must 


ere they are very general; and where 
general, they both indicate th« 
unive rsality of the grievance and the de 
termination to have redress. 
safety-valve is provided for popular dis- 
content, to prevent an explosion that may 
shiver the machine in pieces—where the 


\ 
] . 
they are 


Where no 
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people- —and by the people, [ repeat— 
mean the middle classes, the wealth and 
intelligence of the countrv, the glory of 


the British name—where this most import- 


ant order of the community are without a 
regular and systematic communication 
with the Legislature—where they are de- 
nied the Constitution which is their birth- 
right, and refused a voice in naming those 
who are to make the laws thev must obe\ 
—impose the taxes they must } 


and control, without appeal, their persons 


as well as properties—where they feel the 
load of such orlevances, and fee] >» the 
! 1} 
i, inteliectt | 


power they possess, mora 
and let me ad 

a threat, physical—then, and only then, 
are their combinations formidable: when 
they are armed by their wrongs, far moi 
formidable than any physical force, then 
and only then, they become invi 


Do you ask, what, in these « 


stances, \ ougnt to ao?’ L 4 a 
simply our duty. If there were no such 
y, Ex Te tie , ‘ + 1 mt 
COMbVIMNALONUS TW eCXISLTENCE “no symp 

‘ ; 
ol popular excitement—iH not a man had 
lifted up bis voice against the 
system, we should be bound to © and 
to seize any means oO} furtl i t i) 


interests oF the ple, With Kindness, wit 
me pee “are ] ] : : 
consideration, with the firmness, cert 


but with the prudence als », OF Sta 


{ 
How much more are we bound to e 
ciliate a ereat nation, alxXxiol sf ni 
for then rights to hear respecttullv then 


prayers to entertain the measure ol tuen 
choice with an honest ine!mation to do it 


: + P 38 p . : 
mwMstice > and it, While we app ve Ws prine 


1 1°? ° 
ciple, we vel GISIIK some of ifs det | 
; 1] i 
and deem them susceptible of modi tl 


surely we ought, at any rate, not to 4 

their prayers for it with insult. God fo 
we should so treat the people's desi 
but I do tear that a determination is taken 
not to entertain it with calmness and im 
partiality [cries of ** No! no!”; t 


| to have been in 


Opposition. | I am ela 
error; [am rejoiced to hear this disclaimer, 
for | infer from it that the people's prayers 
are to be granted. You will listen, [ trust, 
to the advice of my noble and learned 
friend (Lord Plunkett), who, with his 
wonted sagacity, recommended you to do 
as vou would be done by. This wise and 
Christian maxim will not, I do hope, 
forgotten. Apply it, iny Lords, to the 
case before you. Suppose, fora moment, 
that your Lordships, in your wisdom, 
should think it expedient to entertain 


| 





yme Hilt liating matte In Which 
House alone has any concer 
herec ry privileces of tl Peer 
the right of voting by ( or matt 
I itin to the electic n of P¢ rs repre 
ina t \ristocracy of Ireland and 
land, or pi vidine vamist the recur! 


of such an extraordinary and indeed una 
1 


couptable event as that which decided o1 


‘ be 7 ] ) ‘ . 
the Huntinedon Peerave w 





tt ppose, aitet H rtio ( 
th { int este : S Ul { tch 
Irish this Hous are vou 
! l d | a hr Fi) all it 
tag linmens It ( by ii \ 
I LO ne, I ( i I} di 
scClO } ¢ of ) i sa ( 
W o maj Ly ol all | ») represent 
vy body il ft M for coun 
‘ { ) > { it all a 1} 
if ibv ala : IOTIty ¢ ( 
i nt down to the Comn 
iy remotely atiected We 
t that Hou 1 ppos 
ie to reius V 
¢ Ml { l ! { 
if \ slit le 
i d Lf thin! 
ini il { 
j A yu 1 | sf S | 
his silly Bill without more < 
l iadtes mM t mein ex 
ciu Vel » th 1.o1 > l | ] Which Wwe 
( all interfere without violating t 
land; but 1, out with it f 
‘ Isto uc, « ¥ ( ( | I voluti V 
Bill tob LDo! nat Lbvall ho 
oi the true dé S} 
tn Siti mn. V ld VO 
measure wer ( round 
j i { il f ie I i 
,] } | tpon nent } ah 
thi | > lL be re |! 
_ ) 
\ i i il} l ica 
My on Che erh | | 
haimM ) it O1 p' ICS i pS 
prethre Patt Ci < { l TF 
in@® altered th word I nin t 
oftensive s fask, would such pi 
Ine in th (con iS l | by l 
Lordships a fair, just, candid oppe 
to a measure atiecting you seats and 
dignities only? Would vou te then 
saying, ‘We don’t mind tl is] 
of this Lords’ Bill: w \ i to ¢ 
cuss them; we won't i 
a thing; we plains it hu 
interest, and checks our own patronage 3 
for it is an aristocratic Bill, and an oll- 
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ionary 


garchical Bill, and withal a revolut 
] I | | 
i | doubt 


Bill?” Such treatment would, 
not, ruffle the placid tempers of your Lord 

ships; you would say yout 
order, its rights and its privileges, and 
buckle on the a well-founded 
and natural indignation. But your wonde1 
would doubtless increase, if you learnt 
that your Bill had been thus contempt- 


uously rejected in its first stage, by a Hous 


some what of 


armour of 





f PD 2 
; LOR DS} 


im which only two Members could b 
found who disapproved of its fun 
principles. Yes—all avow themselves 
friendly to the principle ;—it is a ma 

ot much com} aint, i you Charge ¢ Wi 
not being a Reformer; but they cann 
join in a vot which only asserts that } 
ciple, and recognizes the pediency o 
some Reform. Yes—the Comm all 
allow your Peerage Law to be an abomi- 
nation—your privileges a nuisanc ll | 


for some chan e€ aS hie 

imperative—but they, nevertheless, wil 
not even listen to 
eflecting a chan 
interested party 
down to them. 
difference 


cry out 


between this uncourt 
absurd treatment of 
by the Commons, 


your supp ed | 


and that which you 





now talk of giving to their's. You 
prove of the principle of the measure sent 
up by the other House, for the sol ir- 
pose of amending its own Constitution; 
but you won't sanction that principl 
your vote, nor afford its friends an por- 
tunity of shaping it features, so as if 
sible to meet youl wishes. Is this fan 
Is it candid ? [s it consistent ? Is it wi 

Is it—1 ask you—is it at this tim \ 
dent? Did the Commons act so by you it 
Sir Rob rt W alpole’s Lime, when 1 

fon restraining the creation of Fee 

down from hence to the Common \ 
such thing; though it afterwards t 

out that there was a majority of 112 


Se 4} . } 2 ? } 
against it, they did not even Civid 


the second reading. Will you not extend 
an equal courtesy to the Bill of the 
mons and of the people ¢ 

I am asked, what great practical benefits 
are to be expected from this me 


And 


Com- 


asure ¢ 
to have the Govern- 
ment strike its into the hearts of the 
people c Is it no benefit to have a calm 
and deliberative, but a 
public opinion, by 
} 


is it no benefit 


r 
LOOLS 


real organ of the 
1 : | <- . ‘ - 
which 1tS course may 


known and its influence exerted upon 


State affairs regularly and temperately, 


upon 
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acting convulsively, 
starts and shocks? | 


instead of 
were by 


' a 
y whnicil IS aS Cel 


appeal to one advantage, 


tain to result from this salutary improve 


stem as itis certain that 
your Lordships. \ 


Winchilsea) inveighec 


ment Of Our sy 
addressing 
Earl 
ly against the 


] 
l 





(Karl 
strone licentiousness of the 


Press ; complained of its insolence and 


there was no tyranny more 


+r] le than that wh it mnilneto 
Lili eTav tuoahn thal WHICI LS CONGUCLOTS 
: : ’ 
iow exercised. It is most true, that the 
- Ahan ny bys ' iP 
l’res is it infiuence, but « jually 
i that it derives this Influence trom 
» 2 . } . . ) 
ressl , more or tess correctly, the 
] 4 
inion of the country. ] et it run countel 
3 j Fa . 
» the prevailing course and its power Is af 
t tage i 
1 ¢ | DI | Willi aisO imiut tt { omg 
In the sam reneral adirection with publi 
. +] Ds . : } ol 
opinion, the ress 1s oltentimes armed with 
tOO Much pow rin particular instances 
und such power is always liable to | 
} } 1] 1] ] } I 
tu iF but i Wil teil the l yb] | irl 
} + { Inti hi t rot F 
lt) Vi foundation this overerown powell 
‘ j I> +] Bia 
| j 1 ress is how the oniy orevan 
41 
of public opinion. ‘This title it assumes; 
I 
it it not by usurpation: is rendered 
i y t ( cts of your Farlia- 
nen Const ou it is erected upon 
| t ‘ 
{ ns Of real hepr ntation I 
I 
7 
pel ical Fress Is t rivai of ti fou 
} ‘ 
yf ¢ mons; and it is, and it. will 
: , 
ye, the Ce i rival as lone as that 
a ee . Si re 
bi | ( Hou repre nt th D Di { { 
I i i 
C ¢ ( i Fs { ¢ I felt confi- 
: 
( t V preaicti ae is in this, t t 
{ ation ¢ Pariial it to its | I 
: 3 
! ( i rept iting truly the publi 
I 
t +} ‘ ? 
pill l OVE the tyra VOI Wi) 0) 
Ovi rds are so ready to <¢ yMplain 
who, keeping out the lawful Sov 7 
j 
{ > I cs u Dei i j you 
i 
3 ; ; 
| { I awl itnority ¢ 
! ‘ 
» \ ( we) t > DULL lia j K- 
, ; : 
I { ut Ihe count i ¢ ya iI 
1 ree 
and I Re} sentation, and to that will 
i Let. | , 1] 
inehn io0OoKn IOol the ¢ <pressl n of public 
} : ] 
! the Press will no more be abl 


Opinion, ant 


to dictate, as now, when none else can 
speak the sense of the people. Vill its 
influence wholly cease ? God forbid! Its 


aS : 1 > <n 
will continue, but confined 


] yt . 4 | 
within safe and proper bounds, It will 
continue -lone may it continue to watch 
] ] “ty ae . —_ 1 
the conduct of public men—to watch the 


yroceedines even of a reformed | Wiens sla- 


ire-—to watch the people themselves—a 
a useful instrument, 


But 


S ife, an 
to enlighten and improve mankind ! 


innoxious, 























its 


speak in the nam« 
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with 1 


tension 
cease 
whicl 


lh alo: 


i alOl 


swept away 
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powel 


its 
of the 


assumpt! mn 


nation—its pre 


} ] 
te and to command, will 


S and 


is founded, 


vether with the o 


tures of the same abuses, w 
“‘ frioht our Isle from its propriety.” 
? i i 
Those portentous apnearances th 
oy 4 : Bn. { | 
srowth of later times, those neoure tha 
; 1 1 j . 1 
staik abroad, or unknown itu n 
stran: {( unions, and jeamues, and 
musterings ol ! i Im myriads I 
couspiracies again t i D I 
whence do they spring, and how com 
] 4 ] ee) LV] 
they to haunt our snores What po I 
; } | | +} ] . 
envendered those uncouth shapes—wha 
Pe ee sal 1) 
multiplied the monst births, till they 
people land? Trust me, t 
Sra ae i. Anglia!’ antic: tooth 
power Wi nh ecailead into iia € - 
} j o.% { 
ence, and armed wWitn resistiess 101 ff 
! } 4 ! Ce wztO)N 
irish Volunteers OF 1/02 i Sal 
PS > ~ P 
Whicn rent in twain your cl re. 
conjured up thirteen republics ! WwW 
; 1 i 
iva ; arr 
powei which created the ¢ no \ I 
uon, and gave it Ireland for a } 101 
. : : : 
What power is that? Justice d—— 
rignts withh a \ nes } trat 
the force which common u fen 
to millions wickeaness OF using t 


And 


combatting the giant progeny, mstead oi 


shall we 


extirpating the execrable pare 
God! Will men never learn 
even from their own experien 
they never believe, till it be too | 


the surest way to prevent immod 


sires being 


mands entorced, is, to grant 
the moderate requests of justice 
stand, my Lords, on the brink of 


formec 


} 


l, aye, an 


In at 


event—vou are in the crisis of 


nation’s hopes 


and fears. 


An a} 


’ ’ 
portance hangs over your Gecision. 


ere you plunge! 


retreat! It 


be hove : 


There 


vou 


to sha 
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] 
be- 
' 
ulis 
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il 


conduct by the mighty occasion. The 


tell you not to be afraid of personal 
in discharge 
too would ask you to banish al 


sequences 


ing your @ 


] 
| 
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COn- 
ut 
At 


| fears; 


put 
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l 
Willi 


} 
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ull, that m tL mil 
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to your pride which had prevailed in July, 
Was In vain made in April, and you 


and patriotically eranted what was 


WISELY 


iSkKeda, 


and ran the risk of being supposed t 
yield through fear. 
3ut the history of the Cathol clai 


conveys another Important lesson. 


in right and policy and justice, the mea- 
sure of relief could not be too ample, 
half as much as was received with littl 
gratitude, when so late wrung from you 
would have been hailed twenty years be- 


fore with delight; and even the July pri 

ceding, the measure would have been re- 
ceived as a boon, freely given, which, | 
fear, was taken with but sullen satisfac- 
tion in April, as a right long withheld. 





Yo ¥ blessed be God, th 
tardily, was at lene 
Duke 

his warlike 
—than which there can 


" 1 } 1] 


Vhat,if he | id 


of justice, 
though 
the noble 
which rival 
lasting brightness 

be no higher praise. 
listened to the 
inconsiste ncy which 
decessors ? He might 
obstinacy, and Ireland 
the sacrifice. 

Apply now this lesson of recent history 
—I may say of our own experience, to 
the before us. We stand in a 
truly critical position. [1 
Bill, through fea being 
intimidated, 


won 


DY 1t CIVIC 


achievements in 


topics of intimidation at 


had seared bis 
have prov d his 


would 


measure 


r of 


we may lead the life of 1 


millions of our fellow-citizens are gone 
for ever; their are 
we, and our order and its privileges are tl 


objects of the pe ople’s hatred, as the only 


affections estranged ; 


obstacles which stand between them and 
the gratification of their most passionat: 
desire. The whole body of the A to- 
cracy must expect to share this fate, and 
be exposed to feelings such as th Fon 


[ hear it constantly said, that the Billis re- 
jected by all the Aristocracy. Favou 
and good number of supporters, our 
adversaries allow it has among the p 


the Ministers, too, 


opi : 


are for it; but the 


Aristocracy, say they, is strenuously op- 
posed to it. I broadly i fn this silly, 
thoughtless assertion. What, my Lords, 
the Aristocracy set themse ens in a mass 


against the people—they who sprang from 


the people — are inseparably connected 
with the peopl 
people — are the 
people? They s 
people, for whom Peers 


are supported by thr 
the 
t the 


natural chiefs of 


set themselves < avalns 
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are saints | 
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Bishops consecrated —Kings anointed 


| 4 > ] 5 ‘ 
thepeople, to serve whom Parliament it- 


has an existence, and the Monarchy 
and all its institutions are constituted, and 
them could exist 


unrefl 


without whom none of 
for an hour? The 
ing men is too monstrous to be « 

. Member of this House, | 
i repel it nak scorn, 
And yei ar 
those who, even within these 
] 


assertion of 
ndured 

deny it with 
as a 
, 

there 
ak of 


indicnation. 
calumny upon us all. 


may 
Walis,s 


the Billauementine so much the streneth 
of the democracy, as to endanger th 
other orders of the State; and so they 
charge its authors with promoting anarchy 


and rapine. Why, my Lords, have its 
1uthors nothing to fear from democi 
sp lration 2? The fact is, that the u! 
members of the present Cabinet, who 
possess, one or two of them alone, fai 
O! property than any two Admiunistra- 
tions within my recollection; and all of 
them have ample wealth. I need hardly 
iv, | include not myself, who have littl 


( ne But even of myself I will say, 
a . ] 1 P ee 
t whatever I have depends on the 
lity of existing institutions; and it is 
dear to me as the prin stb essions 
of any amongst you, Permit me to say 
. ad * AT ft 
that, in becoming a Member of yor 
. | Bk Bees A Sere 
House, I staked mv all on the aristocratic 


+34 ] Q ri 

Institutions of the state. 
certain wealth, a large income, and much 
} ~~ 
the fol 


heavy respon sibility, and 


in State, 
at trouble, 


uncertain duration. 


very | Says I gave up 
subst —— powe r for the hadow of it, 
ind for distinction deper lia upon acci 

quitted the elevated station of 


dent. [ 


Representative for Yorkshire, and a lead 

Ing fember of the Commons. L de 

scended from a position quite lofty enough 
to gratifv any man’s ambition; and my lot 
became eas up in the stability of this 
House. Then, have I notaright to throw 
myself on your justice, and to desire that 
you will not put in jeopardy all I have 


now left? 

But the populace only, the rabble, th 
ienoble vulear, are for the Bill? Then 
what isthe Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal 
of Eneland What the Duke of Devon- 
shire? What the Duke of Bedford ? 
[cries of Order from the Opposition. | 
aware it is irregular to name any noble 
who is a friend to the measure; its — r= 
saries are patiently suffered to call pee 
even by their christian and surnames, 
Then I shall be as regular as they were, 


lam 
Lord 
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and ask, does my friend John Russell, 
riend William 
Harry Vane, be lone to 


Aristocracy 7 
Are they 
ing in 


] 


1 
Norm 


you pride yourst lve 8 Om< 
ludicrous to be seri 
Bill is only a favourite w 


is a delusion so 
destiny towards 
both here and els 
stantly repe ating 
it repe ited, have 


believe that none 


the measure. 


had the curiosity 


Peers, opposing 


respect t¢ 
the result is s 


P tie 6 


Jarge marority of 


my de sire to 


vindicate the ane 


most groundless imputatio 


My Lords, | 


ee 
solicitude whi 


this Debate, becau 
1 : 
the peact of the country is inv 


a 
issue. I cannot look without 


rejection of the 


as may be the consequences « 
defeat—te porary 
ultimate, and even spee 
tain. Noth necan now sto 
yourselves to be 
the present Minist 
helm, any one could steer you through 
troubles that surround you, without | 
form. But our successors would 
the task in circumstances 
spicious. Under tl 
to grant a bill, compared with which 
one we now profiler you is m 
deed. Hear, the i 


it conveys a wis 


She now appears at your ga 
volumes—the 
volumes—of wisdom 


you mildly the 


iodern ni 





yit. Do not sui 


em, you woul 


nd I exhort \ 1 not to reject this 
» 


}country, 1 solemnly adjure you-—-I warn 





} ] ° ] 
a iS} ) ie; to restore the 
| | 
whicn without any arealD, 
+ } 
\ | t tO \ Vou Te- 
rou { 1 Ss sie 
! t 
, , lone but soon 
i 
1 do wit! " \ ¢ F 
} ' 
ll } come if vith 
a sures { leave Of the 
Wm } f tor } hy la v l¢ S 
} t det (| h « paracters of 
) 4 | ] 
prop CI i S ris 
1) ] 
m S i Wan ts by 1 
) Pe 
{ i ID < suf 
' 1 
l i i iis VO 
i g All( 1O1l { I d 
t i ot he third 
I t { su Ou I t have 
may xt demand, 
' ; 
i hi ft Cl hace 
{ Wha 
' ae | 
\ ( u ( ( macy it 
| i pon me ft 
' ) 
! Clu But 
ii t S sul S man 
| “J r in ~ th 
oe 
} I 
O] \ { »oa el 
} 
I t V aid Wi went 
\ | I l i t 
] + 
nil | ) iry ) SOWIN? 
| re ¢ i l 
ae | = 14 1 fis if 
. ] 
! mind, Ss on 
? nil tis rest 
\ | } 
{ l a lk tine 
as Jt s | decid 
} 
l i 1 crin il, itl ut ap- 
J 
1 } 9 
Is judges fi i er to 
‘ } 
l i Ul ne trifil 
_ VW | 
l | Vy 1 1 1 Ké 
} u pl - 
1 
t to hear, t 
, ) ha 1s hopes 
\ 
; i B il Dpe- 
i> 1 
aecl l house mn [ De 
1 1 } 
a } -loving, but a resolute 
{ wane = 
ienate not trom your body the 
1 <a BS 5 
ot 1 who ( Dll 1S Vou! 
} Siecll { = al . ; ] 
th friend of my order, as the 


mv country, as the faithful ser- 
my Sovereign, [| counsel you to 
h your uttermost efforts in pre- 


} 1 17 
he peace, and upholding and 


the Constitution. Therefore 


By all vou hold most dear— 


; ; ; aed : 
ties that bind every one of us 


common ord r and our common 
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you—l implore you-—yea, on my bended | which he 


knees, | supplicate vou iLe] 


Bill! 
The Earl of Win eu Wi 


word in explan ition after wha 
from the noble and learned Lo 
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hicl alluded, written the letter h 


lect not this; stated to him (the Duke of Richmond). It 
| did not require his testimony, he was sure 
hed to sav aj to confirm his noble friend’s assertion o} 


t had fallen | the fact. His noble friend did write sucl 
1! a letter to him, in which he expressed thi 





just resumed his seat on the Woolsack. | same opinions that he expressed when hi 
had not expressed himself at the meeting | last addressed their Lordships. At th 
to which reference had been made, as an | same time he could not avoid saying, that 
advocate for “‘ the Bill, the whole Bill, ar he thought his noble friend ought to vot 
nothing but the Bill.” It was ti t he | for the second readine of this Bill, 

had expressed al nion abou i Lord Lynd! urst: After the spl ndid 
before he had ever read this Bill in prin leclamation which you have just heard. 
but on his return from the H ol n ny Lords, from im noble and learned 
mons, the night that it was introduced, he | friend, which has never been surpassed 
wrote a lett r to ti Dit Dul Sif On ahy Occas'on, even by the noble and 
(the Duke of Richmond) which he wa learned Lord himself, it is no matter of 
sure that noble D e \ ld have 1 can- | Surpri that I should present myself to 
dour to acknowl . In th of | [ Ishins with great hesitation and 
which he had a copy iu ) 1X ; but fecling the situation in which 
stated decidediv his objections to 1 of | I now stand, and recollecting the station 
this measure, an tvof} which I forme tly had the honour of hold- 
giving his sanction t h {| ing in this House, | presume it would be 
enactments. He called on the noble Duke | considered a shrinking from an imperious 
to say whether he had not received sucha] duty, if 1 satisfied myself with giving a 
letter from him. When he ca | silent vote on so important and moment- 
that House on Monday last, no individual] ous an occasion. After the various dis 

in that House knew what ve ein ied cussions which have taken | lace in this, 
to give with respect to this measure, and] and the other House of Parliament, on th 

he could honestly and fairly d Ciai t | t of Reform, nd sinking, as | now 
he had not, up to that moment, t up|am, under, as [ may sav, the effects of 
his mind as to how that y should be | personal fatigue, and exhausted as your 
given. He waited till he heard the speech | Lordships must be, it will not be expected 
of the noble Earl at the head of \ that [ should enter extensively into th 

jesty's Government, and if in \ h tails of this measure. I shall, therefore 

that noble Marl hy ven | iti i } < eene: niy if to stati ww, as distin tly na 
supposing that t Bill to | cieal my strength will permit, th 

which he had expressed Li ounds 1 1 which I oppose the second 
the letter to which he ha \ reading of this Bull. My noble friend at 
would be omitted tf 1 it, would have | t ead of his Majesty's Government 
given his vote for tl cond read , on a former night, the opinion 
this Biull. As tl h his Majesty was supposed to enter- 
Cast i < ) ( ti vt Oi { lh t mm this subject. My hnovie fri nd 
the Bill w { ‘ n it, h ht ha been somewhat incorrect In 
felt if his 1 ity ( ! Col p irase, but his meaning was sur h as ¢ uld 
sistentlyv to vote a ins PB 1} ) n } ot hav | en misuncdterste rd. lt must 


learned Lord on the Wools 


dulged in several personal 


several individuals on that s 


House. Amongst those attacks that noble 


and Jearned Lord had mad 


1 ] 


and uncalled for attack on bim (the E 


| » 2 ‘ 


of Winchilsea) and he must 


' : ; 
attacks were unworthy oi the 


. 1 


the high situation which that 
learned Lord filled 
The Duke ot Ri hn ond 


noble friend had app aled to 


whether he had not, on the occasion to 


‘ obvious to all your Lord- 


bay D> 0 quit 
hips, that my noble friend could not have 


measure, for such 


| 

j 

] { ’ nt ¢ J ca oD | } 

ide OF the} Meant to convey that his Majesty hal ap- 
! ge: BR a4 

| proved of this specific 


most cl conduct on his part would have been of a 
most unparliamentary character. All that 
» ] 


+ 4 . ty , } nda 1, } . » . 4 
that my noble friend could have meant to con- 


} 


dignity ¢ i y was, that his Majesty had expressed 

. . « i 
n and | himself favourably to a consideration of the 
| question ot Reform by the two Houses of 
l, that his | Parliament, ‘confident’ as he was, ‘ that 
] ee. role ey | . , , 2 
him ») Say | Ina ly measures which Vou may prepare 
(‘for its adjustment, you will carefully 
J d 
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~ 


adhere to the acknowledged principles of 
the Constitution, by which the prero 
gatives of the Crown, the 
both Houses of Parliament, and the rig 
and liberties of the people are equally se- 
‘cured. * After the best 

which I can give this Bill, and the subject 
to which it refers, | admit, 
that if it at all corresponded to the recom- 
mendation contained in the Speech 
the Throne, it 
support. With 
without 

{ have resolved to do sO, but still I shoul 
have felt it my duty not 


« 


- 


consideration 


am ready to 


roin 
1 | : } 
should have my cordial 
oreat hesitation, a 


most anxious 


: 
the 


1 ) } 
tO have WILLE 


my support, if there had been any accord 
ance between the recommendation trom 
the Throne and the Billi that now lies « 

your Lordships’ Table. But I feel it my 
duty to Oppose this measure, b j it 
appears to me not calculated to yp 

the just prerogatives of the Ci but to 
destroy them—not of a nature t tavlish 


the authority of 


tO ULlU 


mine and overthrow that authority—not t 
protect the rights and the liberties of th 
people, but to overturn then On thes 
grounds, then, do [ Oppose tn econd 
reading of this Bill. It could not but have 


been obvious to youl Lordships, that 
the whole the le 
which you have he 
of this measure, not even excepting that 


ot 


iz@thened sper 


rad from the advocates 


of my noble and learned friend, the ereat 
question at issue has been lett out of \ 
11 Cc } 

Ovie triena (4 


When my 1 
this matter to the attention and adopt 
of the 


observed, that instead of entering at lenetl 


1] . } } 
fiouse, it could not but hi 


into the probable consequences of tl 
adoption of the measure, he conten 
himself with making an at 
late Government of liis Majesty. In 

of pt intine out the nature and ext 

th pl yposed Reform, he coniel i 

self with making an attack upon the nobl 
Duke now at the Table, who was not pre- 


I 
sent to defend himself, and upon a right 
hon. friend of mine who was not present 
ie say 
in this House to vindicate his own prin- 


§ Or ys 


authority of 


nis 
AltsS 
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Sifth Day. 


a measure which isto alter the whole Con- 


stitution of the counti rhe omissions 
ol VD friend were not sup lied by 
iny of the no Lords who followed him. 
In fac not one of the advocates of the 
neasure has pointed out a single result 
that is likely to ensue upon 1ts adoption. 


il 
} 
Advertine’ n 


ee . \\ — 
and learned triend upt the VV coisack, In 
i 
CO} ti 1] on, I confess | 
id « t 3 mia -mind would 
I J i . OF Es sub 
ject, bu a I from him 
\ I Vtbi l jus 
' ‘ . 
t A »>CALCTI ad Ci fe, OTF ali¥- 
| or i be IcIpa 1 i what may 
i 
i i t i to ensue fi thie 
eR oF 
é 1 ¢ { i il t I I lik this 
( ! i pal uj rcers ol 
i 
‘ } th 
bolil ren ikK rie as ti} 
t ? F } 
irse Ol u nt on $ i Of the 
iO \ \ turn i CONS 
quei n € ted to resuit 
from t n of t measure; and 
i 
til li i my iienas r sy = 
) 
\ ) | { second ling, had 
are’y i ¢ { s extel was 
Cal I t it would be at- 
1 ( l t ! ) CG strous Cons 
; } | 
| or j } Baus 1D a i Loras 
Il > las nb treated as th real question 
\ his Majesty Ministers 
¢ | " 
have, tht nout t Wi ( ie Debat : 
inal l yn this pointt St ex- 
, 
i wiGi V W 1} ¢ 
p unded on the principles 
' \ T 1} T 
Ot | oy ) ( Such Ih 
, 
¢ ¢ 
¢ } i is 5 5 Vet 
) 
old Coli tu 1 Ol e country, and 
St] ype il { | C'€ uitro- 
( Ya repre i \ iy ola 
{ 4 
! " te \ I 
( \ ( (hi pril 


r i 
i ee i matiz an l 
aes + 
\ 1 the wall { this house 
ee ; ; A : 
{ ugh, to Speak tne truth, we Lave hot 
cose | es ] +] ¢ ‘ 
even hel been treated with great cour 


: ] + t { + . 
stizmatized out Of CGoors as th 


sup} irters of old and obsolet prejudices 


ciples and conduct, as the noble Duke did :S persons who cling to ancient abuses 
so successfully. My noble friend recurred lely on the ground of their antiquity; and 
to the thrice-told tales of the resignation Ss persons for eventhat h n hbinted— 
of the late Administration, and his Ma vho, in the view we take of this question, ar 
jesty’s intended visit to the city, and s L! influ d by sordid and personal motives 
to found on them alone the justification of | Allow me, however, to say, that amongst 
: {the opponents of the Bill in this House, 

* Hansard’s Parl. Debates, Third Series, | there are not more than six proprietors of 


vol, iv. p. 85, 





| nomination boroughs, 


been ate 
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tacked through the public Press, and in 
different quarters, with a force which ap- 


peared to assum that we we} dcestitut 
of the means of vindication; but IL ean 
appeal to the ve y hichest authorities | 
could fieht our battle—I could « ndou 
language—I could support the principles 
we advocated by the hizh authority of t 

vreatest Statesmen, t proto indest phi- 
losoph: rs, and the 1 t eminent politi 
cians, that this country has eve! p uced, 
N Lords, it is easy to show that if we do 


T xy 
viy 
me 
i 


el we er in tl company of th { 


men this, or at y ot country, ey 
been proud of. | ivht easily 1 to 
illustrious names, but | pass from t 

I pass from the dead to the liv: 

to the authority of the noble Lords opp 
site themselves I sav, if 1 err, \ ( 
under the sanction of the noble Lor - 
posite themselve . | remember i : ch 
made by the noble Earl( Grey) on the first 


day of the last Ses 1of the last Parl ent 
—thelaneuaveofthat brilliant ul 
a deep impression on my mind—lI rei 

ber that the noble Earl said, that in early 


* ile | have urevedad this ques yr Ss WIth The 


measures of Retorm as could be 
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Another of the past declarations of th 
noble Earl was, that he hoped his Ma- 
sty’s Ministers would devise such gradual 
carried 
without difficulty or danger. In 1810, his 
speech declared for nothing more than a 
radual, temperate, and judicious Reform, 
In 1817, the noble Earl required nothin 
more than that which was gradual, tem 
ind = judicious—such have been 
untorimnly the opmions that, for the last 


] } } ml] . 4 

has CxXpressi i phne preseh 
‘. ; . te +} . . | ] ie)! 

question presents this remarkable dithculty 


Se | 


lat if yOu make Ol false step, vou 


cannot retrace it—if you make one step 
too much in advance, your position will 

irretrievable, and you can no longer 
re rn to that WISt = tempera i oradual, 
liclous Reform, for which the noble 
Harl in times past was so warm an advo- 
that we 


es ae 
( ; iL IS Within those principle s 
{ ‘ { 4 | ‘ ; 
fortiiy ourselves—it is to those authoriti 
that we reter for sanction and support. 
ri 
here is another authority to which I mav 


? , ; , 3 
peal, itis that of the noble Lord who 
} 41 »*] J : 4) LT 
Hit up this pill from the fiouse oft 
Commons. fils assent to our prin ipies of 


{ } > > = 
a safe and sound Reform ts contained ina 
1 


‘rashne ss of youth, tinave \ it | 

‘that Reform should Insiste sp 1 of great eloquence delivered by him 
* matter ¢ { poy uiar Ti ht.’ ‘Th meht (my it the veal LS19, and with wh nh most 
‘noble friend added) of the people is, to | ot ir Lordships are, no doubt, familiar. 
‘oood Government, and that is. mar speaks in these words :-—* The borough 
‘judgment, iuconsi ith |} ‘of Old Sarum existed when Somers and 
‘Suffrace, under pre { l i { rreat men of the revolution establish- 

, . 


*tions. ” 
advocates a measure which, even it 
rashness of vouth, he thoueht v 


too far. ‘The present Bill forms a striki 


contrast with every measure which at ar 


1 


period of his lite, ever ] nu O} 


‘ ¢ P sak } in 
DME. Rutland Sent as 


in y Nic nbers as Yorkshire, when 

Hampden lost his lite in defence of the 

C itution. Are we then to coneclud 

‘that ilontesquit H praise | a orrupt Oll- 
that Somers and the great men 


supported, and far transeends t 1 {ihat day ex] elled a Kine in order to 
The speech of my noble friend w varmly scl up a many-headed tyranny—that 
applaude d by t noble Bare (Lore He 1 1 sacrificed his life for the inter- 
W harnclifie) but the yble Earl (the Ear! o of a boroughmongerine faction ? 


Radnor) who has distinguished hi by 
his support of the intended Reform, « 


ona subseq uc nt occasion, when my pn 

friend was r peating these sentiments d 
clare, that the Opmons expressed by 1 
noble friend, at th 
Government, would fill the country with 


head of his Mates 


alarm and dismay \ 
that noble Earl amonest the warmest and 
most thorough 
How little consistent with themsels 3, then, 
do we find the supporters of this measure. 


supporte S of th “ 





* Hansard’s Parl. Debates, vol. Third 


Series, p, 37-38, 





No! the principles of the construction of 
us House are pure and worthy. If wv 
pdeavour to change them alto- 
" vetner, we should commit the folly of the 

rvanht in the story of Aladdin, who was 
‘deceived by the cry of “ New lamps for 
iqe’’ And further the noble Lord, 
quently expatiating on the prac- 
lignantly 


tical results of the system, in 


isked—* Shall we change an instrument 
‘which has produced effects so wonderful, 

tinsel article ot 
‘modern manufacture? No, small as the 
‘remaining treasure of the Constitution is, 


‘] cannot consent to throw it into the 


< ee ” 1 
for a burnished and 
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‘wheel for the chance of obtaining a priz 
‘in the lottery of Constitutions.” Such 


1 


my Lords, was the lancuage held by that 
noble Lord in 1819; and it would |] 


beyond the powers of expression of whi 
J am master, to paint tl 

noble Lord himself, and the astonishn 
of the other House, when a passage fr 


1 


that speech was read to him by a right 


hon. friend of mine durine the discu 


upon this Bill. 
\ ri \ 


Lord to the noble Viscount (Viscount 


1 ah ‘ 
he secretary of St ; Wa 


Melbourne) t 
spoke in this Debate with so mu n el 


quence, but who seemed to me to say but 
little about the Bill, and who made, upon ; 


former occasion, an abl ly s| 
which I can never forect. He said, amon 


other things to the 


‘are not sitting here to argue the question 
whether there be too much or too litt] 


. 


° 


democracy in the Constitution of 1! 
House of Commons. But yet this 1 w 
‘state, that althouch | should not do 


wn. 


thing to diminish the democratical in 
fluence, | certainly would not do ai 

which could have the least tendency t 
increase it. [In myopinion, all the advant 


nw 


6 


] ] 
‘aves are already upon the side of 


‘people.’ Allow me, also, my Lords, 


refer as the last, but not the least aut 


ity, to my noble and learned friend upon 


the Woolsack, who has this evenine di 


lighted us with his eloquence and wit 


i 
3ut I do not refer to the plan which h 
developed at the hustings during th 


tion tor Yorkshire; nor to the allusion 


which he made, on the day before the | 
dissolution of Parliament, to 
then intended to be brought forward | 
my noble fric nd at the head of hi \] 
jesty’s Government ; but thie s) h wl 
he delivered in the other House of Pa 
ment at the commencement of th 

Session. My noble friend then said: ‘ | 


‘ obj ct was not revoiution but restoration : 


‘to restore the Representation to that stat 
‘in which it ought to be, not to change 1 
‘from what it had been: to repair, not t 


é pull down.’ t But look, mv Lords, to the 
whole of this Bill, in which every part of 


the constituency is to be changed, and th 


formation of the House of Commons en- 


tirely re-modelled. Does it not 
an entirely new Constitution ? How, then 


Hansard’s Parl. Deb. vol. 41, p. 1105 
t Hansard’s Par]. Debates, Third Serie 
vol. 1, Ps» Qe 


} fifth Day. 989 


let me ask, is it 


But I turn from the nob! 


»and manty speech, 


same efiect :—* We 


ossible to reconcile the 
b 


Ot 


i 
I 


le and learned friend, 


as | have quoted them, with the measure 


1 ] V1 11 
h he now suppol sé YiyY nobie and 
? F : oe ' 
red triend smiles; and, no doubt, hei 
' ‘ ‘ | 
LOJA It pa of his speec Which 
ad to vill Rep in which 
ited tl { common right of he 
Ih th ] i t ou 
, 
id hit € 1 I e\ , lorg¢ot 
f 1 \ i sti 1d your L d 
: 
) t I a Uri hovl friend 
‘ ) ) dad by this J 
ict } iat Ww I { re exist no rignt 
! », NO} vy ( ter, then the 
| ‘ ! ¢ 
; COMMON rig is In the nb l ft nouse- 
holders. Can my noble and learned 
> Bac } . 
nad t hn extricate hil f trom ti ail- 
uty in which h pia y the incon- 
I | ( { measure 
hb his previou declarations ¢ On 
‘ , . ) 1s) 
ther oc n, in the year 1810, he 
tea | » Line imyect of hetform, 
3 pu . i b Lt have 
ibt many of your Lordships have 
i 
ave © ask Dil, how 
ub he re icife tiiat letter with the opin- 


h he has 1 no ) } ? 
Ih C Nas tills Cvehln expressed 


L I Lordships by re 
; ; 
particularly to that letter 
to that it sti > that ‘ above all 
{ ! ieee 
nas, ¢ i n ud n Dé 
) 
i . ; . 
Ph i rd Cl Cell | Have no objec- 
P Bn ? | ; ’ eal 
» re Vi my ) irieha s appea 5 
t . . - 7 
ne this. 7 any use nade Ol that 
is an encouragement to servants to 
E | iP i wish to d $ laim that 
, ' 
i ( Ui i 4 i is 
} > : } 4] 
l but | S ‘ it tne 
ali et s Stolen DY a Servant, 
| LT i print 1d t! i obtained 
' 1] . 
) tion f he Lord ( i YY Of 
t \ )} t th r tion. My 
} ) hy us ll made, 
f Pee : | : 
9 it i iS that it -iVCS 
int I to a thei iby a 
9) i bes that J 


Sav, V iOut li 


terrup- 
; ] 


J 
n, that 1 have no desire now to disclaim 


( hnions expre lin that lett 
I | / idhurs I never would Nave 
rred to the letter, had I been aware of 
circumstance w! my noble and 
rned friend has now e3 ined. Lassur 
m that I never heard of the letter until 


this day, when I read it in one of the news 


yapers; and when [| referred to it, I was 


aware that it had been obtained in a 
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surreptitious manner. 


use of the arguments contained 


authorities derived from my noble frient 
himself in support of my views of this 
Bill. I set the more valne upon those 
authorities, because thev were his opinions 


formed in times of calmness and | 

tion. I was desirous of contra ting the 
opinions dispassionately formed by men of 
high talent —_ the opmions emvodt lin 


this Bill, and formed in a time of intense 


excitement. And | quoted these opinions of 
my noble friend in particular, as » best 
arguments [| could use in answer to the 
attacks levelled with ; y much | rseverant 

and bitterness against the Op} el ol 
this Bill, We, however, my Lords, are 
acting in strict conformity with the opin 


ions of its present supporters, when they 


could have no motives derived either 
popular the 
7 7° 1 

office to deliver any other than aca 


) 
in} | } a } 
Inion. I have now sala 


from 
session 
Im 


enough 


excitement or NOs 
and 


unbi ASSE d ( P 


to show, that tf this Bill, or o OF a tess 
swer ping nature, had been introduced two 
or three years ago by some cad 

former, the noble Lords the lves to 
whose speeches I have referred, must have 
opposed it; and that such a bill would, 
under those circumstances, and at that 
time, have been unanimously rejected, not 
only by vour Lordship it by the « I 


of 





‘LORDS? 


I . rs | sally ~ s 
was mereiyv MakIn¢ | 


jority of 
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ied only by a majority ot 
its most import- 


House, was car 
one. Afterwards, one of 
ant provisions was struck out by a ma- 


seven. His Mates sty’ s Ministers 


'were satisfied that the opinion of that 
House of Commons was adverse to t 

B I may be pardoned, then, if, on a 
question not relating merely to the present 


1¢ in which our poste 
with 


but o1 


moment, 


interested ourselves, 


look to the votes, 
of Commons which has passed this 


T 
equaily 

‘ . 
Hor S¢ 
Bill, 
Tl Is 


not only of thé 


but to those of former Parliaments. 


subject has been before the other House 
now for thirty years, and has been dis 
cussed at different periods during that 
time, and on all those occasions the decision 


{ 
of the House of Commons was unfavouw 
to Reform. Although, therefore, 
1 am disposed to give all possible attention 
and respect to the present House of Com- 
] must take into consideration what 
former Parliaments 


able 


mons, 


have been the votes of 


There is another consideration which ought 
not to be overlooked, as to the manner in 

ich the present House of Commons had 
been formed, and the circumstances unde 


carried on. 


en plac e, expressly 


the last elections were 
ution had tak 
to this question; and Iq 
the opinions of those noble 
Lords who preceded mein this Del 


, , 
which 
ult 
ith 


ate, and 


House. Why then, I will ask, are we to | who contended for the impolicy and impro- 
be reproached for entertaining the opinions | priety of that eet ylution. What was the 
held by the noble Lords opposite them- | fact? I beg your Lordships to considet 
selves when they had time to reflect. | what was eas ¢ His Majesty's Ministers, 
Allow me, my Lords, to ative to one} in the name of the King, go to the p cai 
other topic. My noble friend at the head | and state to them that there exists grea 

of his Majesty’s Government, in the elo- | corruption in the House of Commons, aad 
quent sp ech in which on Monday last he | that they (the people ) are de prived of their 
proposed the second reading of tl Bill, | just share of influence. Then the Minis 
referred to the manner in which it had | ters follow up that statement by askin 

been carried through the House of Com- | the people—“ Are you willing to have a 
mons, He said, with reat ) ] 2 | tel sare of political power, and to 
that as it had been carried 1 by so | have the Legislature more immediately the 
large a majority, your Lordship bound |iustrument of your own will?” Was it 
to treat it with respect. To that assertion ssible that there could have been any 
[ willingly subscribe. We are bound to |other than the one a iswer 2? ~When the 
treat it with deterence and rm 1 | people were d by the Ministers, in the 
for my part, I have treated 1t [ have | name of the Crown, were i y willing to 
viven to it as much attention p le |}accept a large increase of power, what 
since it first came before Parliament. But | other answer was to be expected than tha 
at the same time that we are bound, my | which they had received? Are we, there 
Lords, to vive every attention to the votes | fore, to be surprised that this question, put 


the other House, I may be allowed to 


y, that we are not the less bound to look 


of 


at what has been done by former Houses 
of Commons on that same subj This 
3ill, when first introduced into the othe: 


be 
th 


or not they 


general election, should 
as it was, by 
to wh 
bind the 
Are we to 


time of a 
questions to 
‘ther 
ort the 


mselves to Su | 
that the 


| ) 


i 
be surprised 
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candidates who would not so pledge | more than fourteen petitions had been 


themselves, were told that they were not | presented. What did the noble Lord who 
fit for the people? But, my Lords, that | brought the Bill to the Bar of the House 
was notall. In most places Committees | state, when it was in ited to him that 
of Inspection were formed for the purpose | the people had « !to care for Reform ? 
of seeing that the Members acted up t H Wd, with his usual candour, that the 
their pledges. ‘The result of all this is, | f | beeon i terent, but th 
that the Memb rs of the present Houss Vi : i 5 led uy 
Commons can _ scearcely | ) cl t } re | to the 
Members of a deliberative assembly, but | call. What wv he cor q ? why 
delecates sent out bv the people Tol in tl ! fae sion, t tis, during the last 
an especial purpose. Their votes might | Parl ! were 6.50 pt 
| 

just as well have been taken at the hust nted « ubic BR eans of t 
ines as in their places in Parli n of volutions 
Althouch that objection inding by { 

may not be sufticient, vet, t h ‘ { | y up t 
others which I have mentioned, it justifies | their present st of excitement. For all 
me in savine, that, c ymparing the votes of | this, \ ho are responsible but t Ministers 
the present Touse of Commons with those | of the Crown? We are entitled to call on 

+} } | 


of former Parliaments, I am inclined to; them, armed with the power which they 
pay more deference to the votes of the | possess over the spirit which they have 


Commons elected under different circum- | called up, to extreate us trom the danget 
stances, and exercisins the power of a to which they 7 tus. I was, 
deliberative assembly. We are t I co . 1 ; marl ¢ Prise 1 to 
moreover, that the people are excited t ( ' nd, tl 
the hiohest deere that thev have t { 1 f fre] hi eak Of t 
their hearts upon the Bill, and that no! tra Hity with which the elections 

man can say what the consequences n ted ¢ ; y noble friend m 

be if their wishes be disappot ited. Now, | 1 ( 1! i lat the time. H 


my Lords, no man can regret more than I | 1 been im retiren l some 


do the circumstances in which we note part of Ireland; for never was 
placed. But with all respect for his . ‘in my memory of it 

ty’s Ministers, I must say, that they t t that of 
responsible for the cons quences, [tis bi | MS. N r si | | forget an 
them that the storm has been raised, and | article which at that period was published 
on them the responsibility must fall. But a newspay \ was said be t 
ve, MY Lords, must not, to avoid the risk | organ of the Govern nf, ad sin which 
which those noble Lords have so eloquent! t| peop! ere taneht how they could 
described, avree to a law which will change nost ¢ tu t lidates 
the whole form of the Constitution, and | who should presume to oiler themselves 
substitute nothing of equal vali 1 it 1 what was called ft a y interest. 
stead. Alloy me, mv Lords, to refer 1 \r ! | | truections t! was ft] 
dates {¢ ran elucid tion ot f » np phn . ' | ron. % \ i nown 
which this Reform was introduced. ‘Tl orders of the | n General to his slingers 
last dissolution of Parliament, CONSE 1 it Ph sal \ a ike it their faces,’ and 
on his late Majesty’s death, took pla he advi not lost upon t onulace 
before the French Revolution of July, and | vit { utrages committed at Bos- 


the elections were proceeding when the | ~ at Wk 1, al \ and im other s 
is } 
, 


news of that event was received. Up to] th hout ic kingdom. I iddition to 
that time the cry was all oven the cou all t } Or ¢ { t, tne nam 
for nevro emancipation. But iftei t! a iwi , ern er w nm never was 
news arrived of the successful resistance | t re} ir | is used 


of the military force by the people of Paris, he had a deep inter the question. 
the crv was changed, and the universal | But my hy! | learned friend (Lord 


demand was for Reform. Previous to that | Plunket llast mieht, that i! this Bill 
period, the subj et had lost its hola e thrown out, and if his Viaje tv’s Mi 
amongst the people. From 1824 to 1829, sters Ic LW, re co not 
there had been no petitions respecting | be found another Administration to take 


Parliamentary Reform; and in 1830 no | tl 
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Lords, for my noble fri 
rreatl talents and saQ 
financial mat 
foreign policy. 

despair that, if 
there should not b 


that they should 


leave tO Say th itl 
their Sover: Ion, « 
under the circums 


were to desert their post. 


point, which, even 


if necessary to revive. 
¢ 4] ‘ 

ot three estates, 

a ljusted to each ot 


the Commons, 
the King botl 


of the Sovere! 


blended as to 


of government eve 


cal Roman his 


? 1 
we abandon Of 


the object of t! 


quently an entire ch 


great r de oree ( 


2—fo destroy tne 


adjust the bala: 
ae | | m4 
in the womb of time. 


Bill is most aristocrati- 


cal; others—and those some of the wisest 


| and ablest patrons of the Bill—admit it to 
be democratical ; and the utmost thi y cal 


Ly in its favour is, that they hope it wil 


rk well; but that it is possible only to 
ascertain its efte ‘t by expe rience. The n, 
[a having such a Constitution as we 
possess—serving all its purposes so w 
Vili VOU I kit up nan untri lexp ImMment, 
ich may be fatal, and, if fatal, utterly 
trievabli We have heard something 
OL i ory ¢ our Constitution rom 
what is that theory formed ? rom its 
practice. Our Constitution is not th 
of a dav: it has been built by time, 
ind we have | iost fortunate in it 


ve Lv n mi 
construction. When persons draw a sup 


posed theory trom our Constitution, they 
invert the order of things, and hence the 
extravagance of their projects. What is 


the reason that the growth of our Constitu- 


tion has uniformly failed when transpla ited 
» other countries? This—that th sup- 
| theory of that Constitution has been 
ide the basis of the new experiment, 


The ney Constitution did not resemble 
mn the Tabl 


+] f°] 


, 
our own, but the Dii up L 9 
1 1 ’ \ 1] 
which 1s to be its substitute. 1 novi 
{ . | eo cs e ‘ 
friend Of mine, whe in Naples, Was Col 
lena } is ‘ } a ; 
sulted by Joachim Murat on the subject 
Of a hew A onstitution, and lis 1} ty Was, 
beens ; , ee A ree 
\ istitutions cannot be madi they al 
the growth of time;” and his reply not 


being sufficiently understood,hewrote an ex- 
planatory letter toa Neapolitan nobleman, 
taining the following passage, which 

elo juently and be iutifully expresses 


*Co; 


ne sentiments | would convey. nsti- 
tution Canil l | cre ited hor tfa nDpla I 
l thev al the rowth of time not 
the invention ofindividuals. ‘4 tempt 
| H l | riect s tem of fovernment 
i enain 1 yi reverelie ind experienc 
is asabsurdas toatt mptto build adi 1m 
i 5a n to say that the constitution 
I 1 PlLOUSE ¢ Commons 1 pt eC ( not 
liable to objection; but [do mean to say, 
that it has existed in the form in which w 
now see it for the last 150 or 200 vears. 
and in that period it has undergone no 
material change. Some boroughs may 
have declined and others increased in 
ypulation,but it is substantially the same 


as is established even 
Ciarendon, as well as by the works of 
many other writers who existed about his 
time. When we say, therefore, that wi 
will restore the Constitution to its purity, 
lit is quite clear that we must go furthe: 
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back than the Revolution; and will 
man pretend to tell me that, anterior to 
the last 200 years, any model of a 
House of Commons existed justifying th 
present Bill 7 The right hon. member for 
Knaresborough (Sir J. Mackintosh 
fe) 


a bles } 
has recently puoitsned, Sav 


any 


150 or 


5, In thie 
, that 
ntary 


ces. Te< 


work he 
in the earliest periods o f our parliams 
history, s¢ the st pl 


turned Re pres ntatives, and that 


ym of smai I] 


\ 
he Vi 
of voting was infinitely dive rsified. Then, 
Ss the 
knows, that the Crown 
continually interposed to procure the r 

turn of be 
quoted as far back as the reign of Edward 
3rd, when the Crown actually nominated 
the Members for all the boroughs in the 
kingdom: and it can be established, that 
in other instances the Privy Council exer- 
power, justify - 


| ask, wa re less influence at that dat 
‘ 1 

E verybody 

1] 


Members. Instances 


may 


cised the same Lam not 


¢ P 
thal 


} 

ing that exercise; Iam only show: 

you cannot look to those ancient periods 

} i 

¢ ! { 1 ’ 

for an eXampile OF a pure aha uninnuchnced 
t i 


ee S| We 
maividuals 


House of Commons. 


1 4: 
ereised direct 1orluence, 


and of this fact it 


is needless to ref rto pr MW, t0F:1 it | De 
1 17 } 4 
— that noblemen living in Ap; \ 
Warwick or Arundel Castles, wouid not 
] > ay ] | ? 
command the elections in those DOrOULS 
But it is not necessary to rely on general 


reasonin ON this point— many instances 


Sul 


of i interference are incidentally men- 
tioned, and must be well known to you 
Lordships. ‘The Marquis of Win hester, 
for instanee, nominated one of the Mem 


he for I - 4) Bisho: H toy 
ers lor Lyme>5 the DiIShop Or Lxeter re- 


} ¢ ] ¢ ‘ Po | ; 
er for that city; the Re 


presentatives for Gatton were chosen 


turned one Mem 


single individual; and in the well-kuown 

1 fy : ¢ ] 
case of Aviesbury asite male hominat l 
both the Members. ‘To refer, then, to 


remote times of our history for 
independence of elections, is extravagantly 
Further than that, 
low the 


OomMmmMOoOnNS at 


absurd and ludicrous. 
ask you, my Lords, to 

state of the House of ¢ 

periods, and ask yourselves 

House of C 

200 vears 

ring it 


k at abject 
forme l 


has th 


ommons done during the last 


cashie it necessary th if | 


should enter into details on this part of 
ops 

the subject 2? Noble Lords must run beto1 

mein matters of history of this kind. Ow 


: ; ! 
historian has shown us the power 


popular 


uncontrolledly exercised in former times 

\ - ° 7 . " 1 4 
by the Crown and its advisers.. What 
change has been effected, and by what 


It has been brought about by 
aes 


Series J 


means ¢ 


VOL, VIII. { 


{Ocr. 7} 


ithough he modified his expression 
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’ that very House of Com- 
cle strove d. The 


and his Mi 


the exertions of 


mons which !s now to be 


capricious authority of the King 


nisters has been curbed by the persevering 
resistance of the Louse of Commons, and 
Q syst m of civil liberty has been establish 
ch as is enjoyed by io othe hntry 
Oll es face ol th lol tias anvt ine 
recently occurred in the other House of 
Parliament to arrant this reat changes 
n its construction ¢ In th old time was 
there more intelligence, more purity, mor 
honour, more inde pr nden e, more activity 
and exertion, than during the last fifty 
vears ¢ My noble friends opposite ¢ ime 
into office on pledges of aie eaten 7 


e law ad of 
in st ge inis- 
public service, 
3? What 


economy, improvements 
promoting even santero on 
tration of eve ry branch of the 
Have they redeemed theit pledg 


has been the result of their desire to pro- 
mote economy Th y fou d W he n thi V 
took the Seals of Office, that economy and 
etrench t had been carried by then 
predecessors to the utmost extent. If they 
we not gone further, it has not been for 
want of support by the House of Commons. 
It was supposed that the military force of 
the kingdom was too large; the House of 
Commons has shown a disposit on to re- 
duce it, but Ministers found it absolutely 
hece sary to increase 12 Th n « to the 
Penal Cod My noble friend on th 
W ool ick, W th orreat / il na iCLIVILY 
has endeavot d to mit ite ifS Se\ ty ; 
mid right h friend in the othe: 
House Sur R P. | brou ht in several 
bills to effect this desirable object. Chey 
found in the House of Cornmons no indis 
position to sec ndthem. I ask youl Lord - 
ships,then, most seriously what isth 1 inthe 
a r House f Par iment, 
inthe manner in which it eh wat "2 l ove 
th public | rests, which ills for the ore if 
chang ia aed ited by this Bill? Allow 
me now, for a short time, to advert to that 
single specimen of lezislation. It is said. 
thata Ve acquiescc in th | ri cipl of tl 
Bill we ought to consent to the second 
reading I deny that any noble Lord on 
this side of the Hou has acquiesced in 
tl prin iple. We subscribe to the object 
of the measure, which is Reform, but not to 
the principl ofthe | sillwhichismadeto carry 


‘he _. Earl has given 
rly to understé nd, that if we vo 
Committee we shall not be per- 
the Bill substantially, al- 


after- 


it into effect. 
us very cleal 
into the 
mitted to alter 


L 
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wards, Mark what took place in the 
other House, and ft thence we may 


judge of what we shall be allows 


m 


here ; but suppose we did make important 
changes in the Bill, what would the Houss 
of Commons say? We should be then 
obliged to have a free confere! lt 
two branches of the Legislatu would b 
brought into collision and contest. | 
should undoubtedly al plore tho ( ise- 
quences, because they would n 
more fatal than any that can result from 
our not consenting to read the Billa | 
time. Every man must fe 
inconveniences which would 1 { 
such a state of ti But to return t 
the principle of tl measul In my 


opinion the principle of such a Bill 


to be enfranchisement; the principle of 
this is disfranchisement. You disfran- 
chise places returning 157 Members, and 


then you are at a loss to know what to do 


with the vacancies. Of the thirty-five you 
are utterly at a loss how to dispose; and 
here | request your Lordships to mark thi 
circumstance also. Of the tl ve itl 
intended that five shall be given toScot 


and five more to Ireland. J will venture 


to sav, that a more mis have ou t 
never entered into the mind of man; for 
what would be the effect of it? A t 
with ex] s and clear stipul ns, | 

been agreed upon and settled between 
Seotland and England, and between Ir 


By this Bill the ec 


d 
land and Eneland. 
l] 


pact will be broken, and there will be an 


end of the treaties on which the Unions are 
founded. What, then, will the Reformers 
of Treland say? They will tell u t th 
have not their fair share of Rem hitative 
-that they ha a populati } ven oO 
eight millions, and only 100 M : 
while Great Britain, with a population of 
12,000,000, has 558 Members. ‘The very 
foundation of this Bill is population, and, 
for the sake of carrying it into effect, ce 
tain arbitrary lin have been drawn ol 
2.000, 4,000, 6.000, 10,000, ic 000 
inhabitants. We have heard and seen 
many speeches upon the Buil, | we | 


ver either seen or heard any reas 


1i¢ nm as 
ioned for these arbitrary distinction Phe 
cases of Horsham, Calne, Gu ldfor Do 

chester, and many others, show that they 
have been productive of the most cryin 

urustice I do not: in ft y 
unpropel intenti 1 to the | ot the 
Bill but certainly there h i, to \ 
the least of it, methine unfortunate in 


d to do } 


{LORDS} 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the results of the lines drawn by Ministers, 
Suppose we were to establish this ne 
Constitution, can it last—can it endure 
At ent we rest upon prescription 


Ww 


pre 
upon lone usage; and let us beware how 
we break down a system so established, 
Ilere we are forming anew est iblishment 


its uality is evident, from a com 


meq 
i 


parison of the population of Malton and 
Hudderstield ; yet the former is to retain its 
two Members, and the latter, though 

much larger, is to have only one. Besides 


entitled to have some 


let me Ohserve, we are 
ns shewn to justify us in assenting to 

HIS ral and sweeping distranchis 
te insite A } m bh] nd 
a) if as truiy said by m nootl V1h¢ 


ed ft nd (Lord Eldon), that the elect 


ive franchise was a trust, coupled with an 
. I do not that 
equal to pi cuniary interests, but they are 


acknowledwed by the law to | a most 


interest SAV these are 


e of 

; det é 
valuable description. The office of Earl 
Varshal 


3 a valuable privilege, of wich 


out an 


isa trust coupled y ith an interest ; 


it 1 
ossessor cannot be deprived witl 


I i 

ict of the Leoislature ; and that Act can- 

not be passed without an assignable caus 
} . ah , 

ora gross violation of justice. This pai 


electing Representa 


franchise ot } 
the intringe- 


rd Holt, speaking of 


ment of it, calls a ‘* transcendent privi 
’ Are we not, then, entitled t 

require some reason why all this has been 
done—some justification of so extensive a 


1 of valuable and important 
In ot 


confiscation 


rights and privileges ? defence 


the clauses for the disfranchisement, 

noble Lords have said, that the privilege 

has been abused. But if that abuse has 

»universal, the disfranchisement ought 
» | so; yet the rights of the existn 

( ctorsar to be pre rved. Itisim] S ble, 

therefore, to alleve the abuse as the justi 


fication for this partial disfranchisement 
But if these rights have been abused so 
as to justify their being put an end to, 
1y whom have they been abused By 
the very individuals whose richts are saved 
ul r this Bill. And let me ask what 

the pro osed substitute for the old, and, as 
it is called, corrupt constituency? Th 
right of voting in 10/, householders, the 
worst species of franchise which you 
Lordships can establish. What, according 


i 
to the preset 
Renpres 


| b 
Who U6 


, 8 the worst species 
ind-lot 
v tothe 
introduced bv 


by 


if prac tice 


ntation Chat of scot 


, 
ar the closest analog 
' 

be 


right now proposed to 


4 
this Bill, It has been said a noble 
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Marquis, that the 10/. householders em- | throw 
brace all above that sum, and do not form 
but the returns show 
for the majority of 
from 


a low constituency ; 
that this is an error, 
voters will be persons who pay on 
102. to 202. per annum for then 
The great fe att re f this Bil is th ne 


nent of voting 


ly 


you have in the measure, when 4 
this uniform right of 
for that varied constituency which we be 


fore possessed 4 


voting st 


Again, according to th 


present law, all the interests in the coun 


try are represented. That was the resu 
of a long experience, which it is 1m ib] 
by any one act of a hasty Legislature t 
equal in the creation of any artificial sys- 
tem. The want thus created was felt so 


that a warm friend of the measure—a warm 


Reformer—considering how the colonial 
interest 


} 7° } 
would be aflected, proposed a 


clause to give Representatives to the colo- 


nies,andth t proposal was debated for one 


night. The evil was not denied, but tl 
remedy was said to b 


imp icticable. 
Of » Colo 
obviate 
referred to the Re 
presentatives of Hull, It 
tunate selection of the place, 


The noble Lord at the head of th 


nial De partment endeavoured te 


this objection, and he 


was an untor- 


beeause the 


persons elected there are not peculiarly 
connected with the colonial interest \ 


noble Lord admitted he had no 
for another difficulty, that of fin 
place in the House of Commons 
King’s Ministers; yet we are called on to 
consent to the second reading of a Bill full 
of diffic ulties, 
objections to which its framers see no so- 


lution. 


and encountered by foreible 


There is another 
Among certain | 

that gentlemen connected with the profes 
ston of the law are not regarded as p 
Lords, 


point ¢ f import 


ance, 


rsons i KNOW 


of great importance; but, my In 
times of trouble and danger, this opinion, 
at all times mistaken, becomes doubly er- 

; | 


roneous, There are few men in_ such 


times who are so imp ive 
ved ror an 


ition 3 
: 


tors, keen intelligent men, prep 


active life by previous habits and educ 





by what means have you secured 
an entrance into the House of Com 


None. sut then they will become agita 


tors—they will excite public feeling, and 
make extravagant promises, I ordet 
secu) themselves a share in the Rept 
sentation. These active, intell nt, and 


ambitious men will necessarily, 





if ~ 2 
{Ocr. 7} 


nouses. 


strongly in the other House of Parliament, | 
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themselves 
iseale, and 
interest and all the 


democrats 
that 


rests ofl the 


into the 


make ¢ ‘ontest between 


1 
other int 


‘ , 
State fearfully decisive. I hay how 
1 } ee Y | er 
ouched few of these diict ( Du 
; 
these a vain and msigt cant when con 
with the ageree@ate of the compo 
tion Bill. From t first time f 
hich | looked at it, 1 point t oc- 
1 1 
curred ») me was, Whal will be the com 
position of the new House ot Commons 
I 
\ 1] risy Ww eee ee | 
; rot ill strike off 157 Members from the 
| | e j 
p HH of Commons, and how do 
I 
VOI ( t \ wnt Di es i 
. i 
sixty-five to countl and fil to th 
! ep | LOWNS Oi fT empl to 
lected | the constituency Ll have alread 
joe , } | F at her | | 
| described. I ask you, whether by this 
| : 


arrangement you do not throw an enor- 


| mous weight into the democratic part of 
| 4 ° . 
| the Constitution? Recollect what that 


ituency consists of: see W ho are how 


cous 
the favourite candidates at popular place 

This chan kes away nearly fifty Me 

bers; it makes a difference of LOO; fon 
Wty ai taken from the clos boroughs, 
nd fifty added to the populous towns 
In the same manner thirty-five are taken 


} ] ] +} ly 
1 DOTOULDS, an lL altogeth r, there- 


c 4] 1“ : 9° ’ 
fO} he difference amounts to 135. Phe 
hange is one of a most important natut 
Y I ] 
it} Howe r, IS not all rhe nov 
i) | + t 

wuke, in ~ Sp ecnhntne ner nig { p ! 
| ‘ | 
G out the result with resp ct to Scotiand 


thaf 
the greater part of the conservative sys- 
tem of Parliament has been 


destroyed by 


this Bill. Let me add the result with 1 
pect to Treland. That is an important 
YOR Out of 100 Members returned fo 
lreland,w is the proportion of Catholi 
ind support sof the Catholics? At least 
fourth That number, therefore, 
are, or will be agitators; and when you 
ld this to what I have already pointed 


velieve that the 


out, your Lordships will | 


1] | ’ 

ble Duke s le scription was nearly Col 

t, when he said that this Bill would 
constitute a fierce democratic assembly. 


matte this « 


e 
of the ae 


t 
al 


and most important difter- 
he House of ¢ 
served a long apprenticeship in it 
abl > w 


House 


Creates a Oye 
I know t ommons. 
hay 


1 


r 
i 
] 
i 





iat it is often unmanag* 


ho ire conversant with the 


chow f 


{nose Vv 


of Commons will advert to the chan to 
ht ref they will ree with me in 

11 17 

t thatit willbe a most unmanayeable 


lat he { +) 


} 
body. and that ry ati ! 
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this measure, we 
the Crown and the Constitution. 1 
this view of these cumstances, I say, 


that whatever name the Government choos , 
to give to this Bill, 
revolutions 
the Constitution itself, To the 


itis In factand in sub- 
stance a 


ndange & 


ry measure 


monarchical institutions of the country 
i have been attached, both by habit and 


education, I do not wish for a ch: 
that m 
of the C 
about a republic, or are publi ‘int hape 
of li sits i mo 
tyrannical and San aaalitiar and ¢ 
and unsteady. Minis 
ters with having introduced this Bill for 
the purpose of subverting our form of 
Government; but such will be its effect. 
f ask again, what will be the consequence 
with respect to Ireland, with respect to the 
Church of Ireland—will it stand? The 
Protestant Church of Ireland is supported 
form but a small 
of the people there, but they possess polli- 
tical power, most of the power, th 
and she intelligence of the country, 
means they have been ena 
against the Catholics. The ef 
to transfer that ver 
Catholics. Many of those who ad- 
Reform may consider 


amie 


2 oe I 
a hy. hepublics are 


I do not charge the 


] 
by persons who portion 


e wt 


those 
stand 
of this Bill will be, 
to the 


p Vy 


+] + « hia re . 
that as vi ar- 


vocate 

gument in its favour, but we are bound by 
the terms of the Union to maintain thi 
Protestant Church of Ireland, and because 
1 have the feeling that we are strictly 
bound to do this, | cannot give my assent 
to this measure. Observe, too, my Lords, 
the proot of wh rt | : befor th Bill 
was introduced, there was a loud ery for 


> / 4] “ ‘ } = ] 
ight affect the nights and privileges 
: tp 
i 


‘LORDS} 


zie 
| 


It will | 


| tion o ype nly 





a 
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shall alike a | own power, that they will cease to grasp 


a es thing more when they have th 
means of effecting their own wishes in . ir 
own hands ? But, though the noble Ear! 
may be mistaken on this point, the . 
formers do not the matter 


The 


diseuise 


nobl = proposes to open the doo1 
their wishes. He Is ready to throw open 
the floc Stetina to will admit the torrent 
of democratic power, That torrent will 
rush im and overpower him. The nobl 
Lord o1 Woolsack, with his activit 
and power, mav, for a tim , float upon t 


tide, _ play his gambc is on the surface: 
but ist check will overturn him, 
he will pe beneath the waves. But 

this the last step with respect to Reform 
in the House of Commons? On the ground 
of ancient usages, you could fieht th 
battle; but now, withthem taken from you, 


and 


your resistance will be in vain. The Bal 
lot has been talked of, and on one occa 
sion, a learned gentleman, who Is a can 
didate for Leeds, was asked whether h 
would support it. He answ red, that at 


nt his Majesty’s Min isters did nota 
it, y aloe he could not 
to be: port it, I must admit 
that his arguments in favou ofthe 
the best T ever read, 
expresse d that it was a good 

regulation. That is his answer now; but 
when this Bill shall have passed, how will 
he be able to answer it? He, undoubtedly, 
will be, in a reformed Parliament, an 


active instrument for introducing and sup- 
] 


presen 
} 
t 


rove and, 


of 
J 
thoue 


engage 


were ‘ona his convic- 


| porting it. The Church in Ireland will b 
one of the first ofthe aims of the Reformers 
for the y say y, that the ‘vy do not ask for Reform 
for the sak e ot Reform, but for the sake ol 
the consequences, What are the cons 
juences? The abolition of tithes, and 
member, my Lords, that lawyers of some 
eminence have lately told us, that they 
ought to be diverted from their present, and 


the Repeal of the Union; but the moment 
this Bill was promulgate d, that ery at once 
sed. The noble Lord ; VS, it sub- 
seque nt to this Bill the cry for the Ri p al 
of the nion has been silenced, d that 
we have not a single petition on the sub- | 
ject. Does my noble friend, who knows 
mankind so well, suffer himself to be de- 
ceived by this? A calm appears to have 
been produced, but although the storm 
has ceased to rage, and the agitation has 
subsided, you can etect, from time t 
time, the underworkings with a precision 
and certainty that are infallible. The noble 
Earl at the head of the Government says, 
give largely, in order that the people may 


most extra 
Are men so 
of their 


not want more. That Is a 


ordinary mode of proceeding. 
extending 


little interested in the 





The next 
Itissaid 
be an immense reduction of 


vert to their original purposes. 
potntisthat ofthe funded property. 
that there must 


| taxation, and that reduction can only take 


inconsistent with the 
It is said 


an equitable 


are in a manner 
rights of the public creditor. 

vais terms, that there must be 
adjustment, which means a 
to the public creditor. The 
our colonial possessions, a oe ked 


Toss Injustice 


Corn-laws 


ithe ReformedParliament. Who, Lask, is 
the first pine versa for acteurs ? Mr. 
Cobbett, a gentleman of extreme talent 
and power, who has stated his views 
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to the people of that town, and who tell 


them that he will not suffer himself to be 


returned unless they consent to agree in 
his views, which t lo. as 


they still support him. 


1 a 1 
hey seem likely to « 


Heisa politic ul 


writer of great power, and by whom its li 
supported? By a noble Earl who sit 


opposite to me, whose talents I admire, 
and whose talents all of have very 
recently had occasion to admire, but | 
many others, because I have 
been acquainted with them by their fre 

exhibition in the other House of 
What does that noble Lord 


) 


us 
more than 


quent 
Parliament. 
He Wrilk sa letter to Mr. Cobbett 


committee, recommends Mr, Cobbett 


Say ? S 


c 


to 


their choice, and states he concurs in 
the views of Mr. Cobbett. Now, what a 
the views of Mr. Cobbett? The noble 
Lord refers to the Norfolk Petition, which 
was drawn bv Mr. Cobbett, which states 
his principles, and to which the nobl 


} 1 
Lord savs he entire! 


petition he propos 
National Debt, an equitable 

which, in other words, is a flagrant breach 
of the public faith, | 


In that 
n of the 


bseril 
V subscribes. 


] = ] - 
s the reductl 


adjustment, 


do not auarrel 


with the noble Earl; I do not mention 
these things as a matter ol charg 
against him, he has aright to his opinio 

and I am sure he Is sincere in them; t 
l will not consent to con titute a Hot ol 
Commons, which shall lead to th pu wit 
of such objects, the support of which, by 
men of talent and character, and rank and 
station, such as distinguish the n le Earl, 
fills me, | confess, with the most serious 
apprehension and alarm; and [I foresee, in 


this and other similar cireumstances, con- 


sequences likely to result from 1 


| 
S 


men 
sure, which it is impossible for me to de 
precate in terms sufhiciently strong. Bu 
it is said, we must pass this Bill. Wi 

the conse- 
f 


irom Ou 


have been threatened with 
quences which will result 
Out 
every variety of form 
shape of friendly ac 

anonymous pamphlets, and in the most 


have been menaced in 
in the hyp 
contained in 


doors we 


of 
Oc} 


lwie 
LVICC 


undiszuised and virulent language of the 
daily and weekly press. The cry of the 
seventeenth century, of malignant and 


rotten-hearted Lords, has been revived 
and appeals have even been made to the 
soldiers. It is true that the supporters of 
the Bill in this House have not made us 
of the lancuage of menace, but the noble 
Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 


ment, and the noble and learned Lord on 
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ack, have conveyed th im 


allusions as 


tellioul strona, and ina manner as fo 
cib] if terms of menace had 

1)! d. My Lords, I owe the situation | 
have the honour of holding in this Hou 


of my lat 
1 monarch largely endowed with 
t and prircely qualities. I 
boast of illustrious descent—I 


; 
acious kindness my 


orrea cannot 


h ive 


an 


prung from the people. Iam proud of 
being thus associated with the descendants 
of those illustrious names which have shed 
lust upon the history of our count 
But Wy of tho cht that yo | ds W 
( ipab ot b no influen a by the ll 
worthy measures that have been resorted 
to id that you could from h moti 
be induc 1 to swerve from the discha ot 
your dutv on this important « 


vervthine valuable in 
[ should | 


ur Mstitution 


| ae ee | 
stake, ashamed 


IS ¢ Ne yt ft 
dignity, and take refuge from it in th 
ym parative obscurity of private life, rather 
than mix with men so unmindful of 
bligations imposed upon them by then 
high station and illustrious birth. We 
re placed here, mv Lords, not to pas 
Vestry Acts or Road Bills, but for t 
purp { larding ag { y 1] 
Rt i ct of th advisers ot th 
( 1d against the \ s of the 
hen they might lead to destruec- 
t I iV, hy Li I ls I I r not the 
with which wi menaced. Thi 
pe } { England ire | a id renerous 
If they tl ink that we have not done Olll 
luty, but have deserted it from bass pet 
sonal, « lfish motives, they would turn 
ym the contemplation of our conduct with 


lisgust. On the other hand, whatever may 


- 7. 2 
»tnemr mcinations, and howey \ 


1 ? 


th desires, if they see that w nestly 
perform our duty, be our decision what it 
! they will rec ive t vit ‘ppl 
bation and applause. I belie that in 
what h been said respecting the pul 
iecling there is much exago t ! I 
do not speak of the mere multitud 


but of the ( nlichtened port mn of the oe ! 


munity. And Tam convinced that if they 
were satisfied that if from any bas 
| personal motives, we neglected to do what 
in our conscience we conceived to | u 
duty, they would turn from us wit on- 
tempt and disgust. My Lords, Lam 

fied, too, that whatey may be the con- 
clusion to which we come—-if perform 


| 
| 
| 
| 





our duty according to our OWn view O! 
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although that should be contrary to| 
their inclination, they will abstain fron 
all violence. If, on the contrary, we should 
by one vote this night give the peop 


reason to suppose that, conti ry to the 
dictates of our consciences, and what we 
believe to be our duty, we, urged by un- | 
worthy motives, should decide in favour of | 
the Bill, our titles, our possessions, and | 
t! 


liberties of the people would all | 
feited, and we should be for ver de- 


based. Perilousas is the situation in which 


} } 
we are placed, it 18, af the same 
proud one—the eyes of the country ar 


anxiously turned upon us, and if we decid 


1 ial 
as becomes us, we shall 
J >. » ° J 4 
gratitude of everv friend of the Constitu- 


tion and of the British empire. 


merit the eternal 


Lord Holland rose amidst cries of 
= Questi ete He entreat d the i lu 
of their Lordships, obs rving’, that | W 
not going to make a speech. But tl 


noble Lord who had just sat down, had 
thought proper to pass a sneer and a sar- 
casm upon him, because, in presenting the 
petitions of the people of England, h 
had ventured to remark, that they applied 
to their Lordships to pass this Bill, and 
did not mention Vot by Ballot 
versal Suffrage. If the noble Lord had 
any advantage over him by sneering’ at his 
innocence and simplic ity ~ 

Lord Lyndhurst rose, apparently for the 
purpose of offering some explanatory 
remark, 
ral noble Lords, who voc 
“Ord r hg ] 


but was interrupted by seve 
iferousl, calle 

Considerable tumult yp 

for several minutes. 

Lord Kenyon rose to order, and said, 
that when a noble Lord ros 
tention of calling any other nob! 
order—if he was himself out of order, 
was quite competent to any other ne 
Lord to call him to ord 

Karl Grey observe d, th it then >] Lo l 
who had just risen appeared to hay 
mistaken the matter. His noble 


friend (Lord Holland) was not speaking 


totally 


to order—he had not yet spoken in he 
course of the Debate, and he had a right | 
to reply to an insinuation or sarcasm made, | 
he thought, not in a very courteous manner. 
His noble friend had a right to justify 
himself, and to answer an insinuation 


which had been thrown out against him 
} ] ] 
He had also a right to speak upon the 


whole question, not having yet spoken. | 
Therefore, as it had come to his (Karl 


Grey’s) turn to speak to order, he would | 


fLORDS} 
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desire that his noble friend might, accord 
ing to the orders of the House, be heard 


without interruption, and that, if any 


noble Lord should afterwards wish to 
answer his noble friend, or make any ob- 
servations upon what he should say, h 


night also be heard. 
This was followed by a general cry of 
‘Lord Holland.” 
Lord Holland: My Lords, I did not 
' 


rise te ; ak to order, but if you insist 
vey Wy sneakir to order. | have ly 
POU TY Speancing | oraer, bave a yt 

to be heard no for havine been called 

to order by the noble Lord (Kenyon | 

have a nicht, by the rules of the House, to 

: ¢- : ] 
peak in preference to any other Peer. 


Let it, howev - be un lerstood, that I did 
; 


not rise to speak to order, but I threw my- 


self upon your Lord hips’ n duigence to 


{ 
) with me while [| made an answer toa 
} val iLta vk which has been made upon 
m by the noble and learned Lord. In 
again that indulyence which [ neve 
in the whole course of my parliamentary 


7 
‘areer heard refused to any Peer who 
Tre que st, then, that I mav not 


ask d it. 


iin be interrupted by any noble Lord 
l esy ily by the noble and learned 
Lord who will | allowed, I h no 
d t » Sp al fter me if h p! ( i 
say, then, that the noble and learned Lord 
has thought proper to indulge—in a man 
r perfectly parliamentary, | admit—in 


asneer and sarcasm at what he is pleased 
to call my innocence in remarkine that 
petitions which | pres 


nted prayed for the 


Bill, and said n thing about Vote by 
Ballot: and the noble and learned Lord 
k 1 Nn if | were sin pie ¢ 1] h to bh 
e t etitioners ww if there were 
vit or advantage ! hat sarcasm, | 


of | h. I tell him plai ily, that I dob 

ve the petitioners, an that Ido not su 

t them of insincerity. I am in t! 
habit of speaking what I think, and 
1othing more than what I think ; and | 
am in the habit also of believing that 
others do the same, except when, from 
facts that are obvious, and from observa- 
tions which I cannot be mistaken in, | 
s neither 
sp aking all he think the thinks; 
and | tell the noble and learned Lord that 


[ have seen and heard such a person. [ 


am convineed that a person i 
s, nor what | 





| repeat, that Iam simple and foolish enough 


to believe the people of England, and not 
to suspect them of a mean and pitiful de- 
ception, and I do trust that your Lord- 
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ships will leave the noble and learned 
Lord in the sole enjoyment of his witty, 
j | 


and perhaps clever discernment, and shar 
ca. | 1] : rt ;’ 

with me in the folly and simplicity of | 

heving t] it the ) Opie are not so ba 


the noble and learned Lord thinks he ha 
discovered them to be. 

Lord Lyndhurst s uid, he did not by any 
intend to the 
ioble Lord drew trom what 


suggest inferen¢ 


he 


means 
which the 


had said, He might have expre hi 
sentiments ina manner which displea 
the noble Lord; but that noble Lord 
the last man to whom he should be dis 
vosed to say any thing disrespectful. 
Lord Tenterden rose, and said, that h 
felt it necessary to address a very fe 
sentiments to their Lordships upon thi 


Important question. Many topics had oc- 
curred to his mind with re spect to the Bill 
now before thet Lordships, and the arcu 
ments which he had heard in favour of it, 


which he thought he could with proprit ty 
ofier to their Lordships. But he found 
that all those topics had been urge 


than 


a with 


1 
oly ot 
i} 


force and 


so much more ability b 
| y | | hat] } ] 
could bring to the task, that he should fo 
4 | my 

bear entering upon them. i I \ 

) 4 } 
however, One point, an | 1e ine 
which he would beg ieave to addr 
words to their Lordships; and, 1 ed, 1 
was not so much im his character of 


> ‘9 a " . 
Peer, although it was only in 
ter that he had aright to speak, as in the 


character of which the robes he vy 
minded him, that he desired to add 
their Lordships. He found that the right 
of almost all the corporate bodies in J 
land, whether they were held by « t 
or prescription, were treated by | I 
so far as he saw, with absolute « i 





inv of them were t 


] ‘ 
while olners were ! 


and that m 
lated and abroeated, 


be despoiled of their privile es. Fit 


listened for anv suflicient reasons 


ees 


Ih Vail 


for the extent to which these meas 
were carried——or, if it were intended onk 
to transfer from some decayed parts of thi 


constituency their privil ores to othe r more 
sound, more numerous, and more healthy 
parts, which he believed in his conscience: 
was all that was desired by all the reason 
able classes of his Maj sty's sul \ 
the middl for wl 
tained as great a respect as any 

ought to tell their Lordships, that 
tained a respect and af 
classes, since he'was sprung fro 
instead of such a reasonable 


1 ’ 
classes whom tit en 


’ 
ma (nh 
he entel 
for thos 
| | 
mthem); buf, 


and moderate 


rection 





fOcr. 7} 

















Sifth Da le 


measure, reconcileable with the inst 





of the ¢ trv, he found « egon int rr 
UCY a hat % 8) nwa \ ‘ ot d. 
A. ti) pP I i i ha 
Id CvVe hav bee h alll " | A 
upon hat rooting \ tl Bill p 
Upon the footing of expediency. VON 
he would ask, was it expedient ? Ey] 


diency wasatyrant. It was the 





pretext for every act of injustice. Bu 
Vinat t ilarly ealled upon hin li 
{ i I to i r J 
th assed ti LJ] " 
lf t Te sil « | ( t Ol Tt Lure 
| + ' 
il ] ( C I { hnnin t l i 
1 
rignt H did not i that uch ! 
ments would | lust, Dut they would | 
MlaUsID!e 1 ny are. ot ex? 
} { 
' 
qaienecy which i peen put forth ¢ 
Bi | ld himself, im t { 
I Ol h LV { I ] 
. i 
bound t up! id tt ( rt L 3 ol 
! r ‘ 1 
tl | e his would » LO ubve 
| 
t} 1+ a no t} t } } | 
iit LS, 1a Upon rin i} 
{ oh not for that reason alone, he felt 
| } 
nd to dissent from the meas 
i 4 2. 2 
i Cho » Of ( } [ ] 
V s intent to h lt l thei 
] t ’ } 
i i t 
I \ d ( yY of dol 
i i 
( 1 i { y atiVvad 31 1 f } 
ent 1intoa full state nent ot t iS¢ } 
, | x 
Which imposed upon him the paint rneces 
: i 
SITV ¢ pposing a measure which came be 
! 
orethat Housewith the strongrecomment 
3s ; 
iti no ~ Ma Sty Ss GG ( { na 
1 
| ' } | ‘ 
it ti 1 Calried by ‘ ( 
| f Common but iv x bee 
~ hited in that \ 1 } | t 
¢ j i iy _ ‘ 
ida lispiay OF aroful nd ol 
A 
| } 4] 7 } 
elt é \ ch they had rd i tn 
, 1 1) 
cot tlhe Debate, that he ould | 
( ! ‘ ctin ost prop Vy. i nto 
} 1 
[ l na to hin if li Lre¢ 
) | tt is brie 
I 
‘ A \ ry iH i I 
hin i i ra) 3 ane 
} \ p 
ouid not troubl H ‘ 1 with 
] } | 
these, if he did not deem it 1 e l 
justice to himself, to state his o}; ions 
fa ling ] ‘ 2 
ind feeling on the general subject Re 
= ; 
y \ , | 
form, Most sincerely 3 h mirea ou 
hat ( nstitution, still he ¢ d not ea 
Ven rath j i > t 
had fe i 1 
id Lac ,as iCal t I 
i 
) +] ) 
iS thre \ re S not to ! that 1 prov 
needy Late ne | 
ment was Gesirabie ana might e ¢ cted. 


oe } 
Whatever abuse or cerruption had crept 
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into the Constitution, by neglect by 
vicious practice, he was anxious to correct 
by safe and constitutional remedies. To | 
a Reform synonymous with the extermin- | 
ation of abuses, and the restoration of th 
excellencies of the ¢ 
fessed himself a sincere friend, and amongst 
the right reverend 
bench near him, he did not believe there was 
a single individual who did not concur with 
him in that sentiment. He had heard, 
with great satisfaction, in the of 
this Debate, the opinions delivered by 
noble Lords in opposition to this Bill, be- 
cause they had declared that their oppo- 
sition was directed, not against the } 
ciple of the Bill, or the general principl 
of Reform, and they had ¢ xpressed thei 


fLOR 
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oO} 


1 


stitution, he pro- 
n, | 


/0n 


Prelates who sat on.the 


course 


yrIn- 


willingness to accede to a measure of | 

‘ i 
gradual, temperat ,and safe Reform. In 
that sentiment he entirely concurred with 


them. Hecould not help indulging a hope, 
that the result of this discussion might bs 
an union of men of all parties, having the 
same great object in view—the 
their country, and that, thus 
they would prepare some measure for the 
consideration of Parliament, so cautiously 
worded as to tranquillize the f 
who dreaded agitation, and, at the samé 
time, sufficiently efficient to satisfy th 
friends of the Constitution, who, while | 
they desired to hav 


“ood 


uniting, | 


ars of those 


Laide 


pre - 


its excellencies 


served and its blemishesremoved, were un- | | 


willing to try an experiment so extensive | 
as that which was now proposed. , Some 
persons might think that a notion of this 
kind was chimerical and futile. He | 
not of that opinion; he thought that, on | 
each side, feelings and prejudices might 
be sacrificed ; and in proportion to thos 
sacrifices—in proportion as th 
was relieved from the asperities and dith- 


Was 


(jue stion 


culties which surrounded it—in that pro 

portion would those who adopted that wise | 
' 

and temperate course command and re- | 


ceive the eratitude of the country. 


He | 


would only add, in conclusion, that, if it 


were their Lordships’ pleasure to pass this 


Bill, he should sincerely rejoice, and no | 
man more so than himself, if the 
hensions which he entertained of its effects | 
should turn out to be groundless. If, on 
the other hand, their Lordships threw out 
this measure, and popular violence, which | 
he did not expect, should unfortunately | 
follow, he would be to bea 
share in the general calamity; but, in | 
either case, he should have this consola- | 


appre- 


1: 
content nis 


of | ‘ 


| duty, whic 


| in 


| noble and learned 


} to add, 
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| tion, during the few remaining years hi 
| had to live, that in the course which he 


had taken, he was actuated by no sinis- 
ter motives, but that he had 
Bill beeause he thought that 
in its tendency, a 
to 


} 
ovposed 


( hi Vous 
tremely dangerous 
Constitution. 

The Duke of Sussea 
cries 
Duke Ivant 
ages—fatigued by a long and serious at- 
tention to the Debate, not only this 
night, but also of the five last nights upon 
the important question which now 
der the consideration of your Lerdsbips 
[ really must claim 


do 


Oh OC - 


amidst loud 
illustrious 


rose 
The 


said, I rise under great disac 


of ‘* Question!” 


of 


is un- 
szqis of unpatre nce |. 
1e@ courtesy of noble Lords. I 
intrude on their attention on con 


+} not 
1m 
casions; it is only on great constitutional 
en | the 


erties of the people to be co 


questions, wh conceive rights 
and lil nD 
cerned, when itis my duty to give a con- 
scientious vote, that I claim their indul 
ence to listen to the humble opinion 
in who di 
conscientiously, according to what he feels 
to be luty. Istate, my Lords, that 
I come before you under peculiar disad- 


I believe all the talent that is 


ol 


ee ; 
individual scusses a question 


his « 


vahtag 


| concentrated in this House has expressed 


its opinion upon this important question ; 
} 1 } } . 
d that a humble man like myself should 
Liat anwabane 


faticue of the proce¢ d- 


an 


a. 4 ae | 
dto be one of the 
] - 

by the 


exhausted 
is a great disadvantage, independent 


tore 


Ings, 
ofmy want of abilities to discharge that 
h Tam so anxious to perfot 
country and to myself. I has 
been alluded to particularly by a nobk 


lil 


to the 


Baron on the other side of the House, 
who courteously addressed his argu- 
ments to me, and by another noble 
and learned Baron in the course of the 


evening; and having those opinions ad- 
dressed to myself, fa 
is concerned, I wish to answer the points 
ch have been applied particularly to 
me. The noble and learned Baron, in 
stating the principle of the origin of s« 
the lower House of Parliament, was 
in his first statement; but the 
Baron must allow me 
that I do not think in his state- 
ment he has argued correctly or fairly. [ 
am using the terms in no invidious sense ; 


so far as an individual 


1: 
1 
Wiil 


ats 


correct 


| but I heard the same remark mooted by a 


noble and learned Lord, who formerly held 
the situation now filled by my noble and 
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learned friend, who st: 


fo mé an Opinii ] 
from which IL historically di 


er. If Lhave 
any idea of the origin of introduction 
of the lower House of Par 

ceive that it originated ata 
was much ‘less knowl 
Crown conceive 
learned Lord stat u t| 
by the appointment of these | 

might check the of tl 
That I grant—but where is the difference 
It is not for me to entei | 
That power which the Crown intended as 
a balance to the Aristocracy might by cir- 
cumstances—by lavish ints from thi 
Crown itself- —by the Reforination 

by the from thi 
hands to which it was consigned into t 


now; and when 


as the noble and 
pow er 


into the a 


Revolution—have passed 


which would extend the interests of the 


Crown. The HouseofCommons, [think,my 
Lords w aised up by the Crown, asaba 


asl 


lance against the power ofthe Aristocracy ; 


but the powet of the Crown has for many 


' 
reasons, become much less 


riod. I impute no undue motives to t 
noble Lords who oppose this Bull. I cer 
tainly have party feeli but th feel- | 
ines do not prevent me from respecting 
those who ditier from m«¢ But, my Lords 
what is the nature of this Bill? You 
Lordships have received from the Ho 
Commons a Bill, whi they sul 
your consideration. In favour of t tJ 
numberless petitions have been present 
and I say, therefore, that the Bull isi 


contormity with the opinions ol 


It has been tl fashion 


Lords to treat the people with disre 
I can not agree with the noble Loi 
that sentiment. I know the people better 
than many of your Lordships do. [ 
situation, my habits of life, my cont tion 
with many charitable institut | 
other circumstances on which Ido not 
wish to enter minute ly, vive methe: 

of knowing them. [ am in tl habit I 
talking with them from the highest t 
lowest. I believe the y have confidence in 
me, and that they tell me their honest 
sentiments; and my firm conviction, ari 
ing from the strone feeling which [ hay 
heard expressed on this subject, is, that it 


1} 


is absolutely necessary that this Bill shoul 


beadopted, tomeetthe improved condition 
ofthe people. I wish to give your Lordshy 
a description of these individuals, for many 
noble L 
habits and pursuits. 
mechanics’ societies, I have visited their 


hip 


rs a 4 
rds are not acquainted with t 


I have gone to the} ; 
| they will never zo wrong—they may reno- 








institution ind 1 their Itbrari \t 
Nottin } vy have ry that v d 
y credit t use ( noblenian 

V a Of b AS ( il 
pnik t | ( 
| , 
calcu d to 1 e 1 la 
| Lil 1 l N lia not t 
men as 1d judement as your Lordships? 


l t se it Let me ia to this, when 
1! ~ ] 4 ] 
\ talking of cla is , that Thay 
evervrespecti the ii lity of the country 
X : ! 
\ eal iter respect th I 
I 
} ! ] 
AN I ( Of ink; but C tne 
I } 4 1] 
sam { ( LOY S must aliow 7 
' ' 
tO toatl 1Ot S: than 
1 
Vtbn ( 1a I I fi a tne pe te 
I ng im kaowledg nd wealth, | 
} | 
I i viad to \ \ vy ouchet 
no il to 1 In th KS OF sociely. 
: ’ 
\st ii} l ti } ind know 
lar} } : he ee 
I il } \ Lal Ciit have 
i 
1 
. claim rreatel hts, and is it not 
, } , 
I u i \ sno0u endeavour dy 
! + ¢ | ? 
¢ H ! 1 ir] ¢ yattain t W 
I 
U7 cal } : ‘ } 
vv 1 E ao nin ul CS pe to the 
! i ! 
novi .s ay I i Ho, Mm 
: ua |] . tec ft 
i! i cil ( bill OUT, Led ) 
+ + ? 
your | iships that h i nated from 
| } 
t i ( S | t 7 K il and 
j } } T 1 
i ‘ i i nel 
can t t Ith 
} Bee 
ua Ss A 
7 “ee Ef rs . 
| Dh F l vi 1 ij la nN 
| > rs - } 
t I\ l nt i i ( ntrv, i | 
‘ ae ; ; 
thus to turn that whicn ou tto D a 
1 ) 
i advantage fo asou OT evVit, 
] | 
, cn 1 a1 ( | il 2 ral J { ( t ind 
41 11 } 
pros} or the ¢ We have been 
} 
t i i NEY if , and oft 
( ctio faving created 
t | ln t public mind, 
14 . r aI ] I 
il I \ [ Cp Wi n, pP I 
t \ cou in this House, 
D mf hel , IS Stré and com 
’ 
ive, L should s that sis a 
Wiese 1 \ : neathl 
mere humpoug, ve re too sensible in 
this ¢ y totak p' litical ashions from 
; ees ' + . 
the I Our Constitution is too good 
’ 1 , . : 
to induce the people to take a leaf out of 
i 
+] ' - , ‘ 
the mushroom constitution of France 
} ] 
We may have our faults—we may have 
ourvanity; but I a ure the good sense 
1 : 7 . 
of ti people ol this country will neve! 
lifer th 1 to forget t origin Of our In- 
1 


1 while they look to that 


an 
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vate, but will never impair the 


tion. How part ‘ular bo ougns, While hy at 
iS the object of this R | to Qa fi mnch 9 

: : . ; 
got into the hands of Peers | not 
pretend to say; but this I will s v, { 


they have norighttothem. It isa ground 
from which I will not depart-— 
D 


ever these noble Peers came into the pos- 

session of these boroughs, the time has now 
M } } | . ] 

arrived when they ought no longer to b 


allowed to retain them. [ certainly 


less interested in matters of this kind t n 
other noble Lords, because I have no pro 
perty of that sort. But notwithstanding 


that fact, [ must | liowed to. say, 


that belonging to t! 


country, when an odium ts cast upon that 
Aristocracy, I, as a member of it, must 
bear my share of it; the re, as one ¢ 

cerned, but not int sted, I t ck J 
have a right to requ that t] of 
that odaiuui s| 1 if , ‘ I 


said before, the peopie of this country 


have too much food sense to De 


to take a leaf out of the French constitu 
tion. In the year 1792 IL differed most 
materially upon tl point with several 
noble Peers, who went over from tl 
to which I had t ir 1 ) 
inder the impression that the people ¢ 
land would follow the example of t 1) - 
ple of France. I conk that, at that 
time, although [ w avery young man, 
I felt much surprised at the conduct of 
those noble Lords, because I could not 
conceive how an Enelish Peer could, tor 
one moment, rauk himself with the | 
of France under the o!d reerme. In 
land our Aristocra is independent—it 
privileges are acknowl long its di s are 
pl unly marked out—i mds between th 
people and th (ro 1, Invested by t 
Constitution with 1 sacred ch 
maintaining the prerogative of tl 
and protecting the just rights and pri- 
vileves of the other. ‘Th Arist cy of 
Fee 


France was of a totally diflerent ch 
I will undertake to sav, that very few of th 
old French 
more than 2,000/. a-y 
principally derived from honorary situations 
about the Court; so that the merit of their 


ted in thei 


nohlesse had an income 


ar; and that was 


fidelity to their Soverse ign Cons! 
without him Wi 


’ 
Eee ape 


however, are an independent body; and 


not being able to live 


when we do justice to the people, as | 
sure we shall do, DV Zivinge our sanction to 


this measure for the amendment of the 


Representation, I have no doubt but that 


of 


a? 
{LORDS } 


on that groune 


. ~ ) 1 
| vote in favour of this Bill. 
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Constitu- | they will perceive, and acknowledge with 


feelings which we have 
Whethei this 


iy remains with yout 


i} 
joy, the kindly 


i f 


niested towards them. 


H be « rried this d 
= —" a =f - } ’ ’ } 
ordships; but Wo it Go not, something 


else assuredly will pass—something else, 


perhaps, which may not be so palatable, 
because it will be introduced under less 
advantageous terms. That is what I wish 
to avoid; and I say this with a thorough 
conviction, that the vote which I am about 


to give this night ts one of vital im 
portance--one in which my character, as a 
nember of the Royal Family, and a Pee: 
of England, is deeply implicated. \ 
noble and learned Earl, whom I have al 

vs respected, although I have always 


differed from him upon politics, has ob 
erved, that the Coustitution would be 
d by this me hat it would 


sure $ 
ma vh it ha | been er ected by the Revo 
on which placed n y family upon the 
and that it would place that 


| deny tha 


‘| nrone, 
In jeopardy. State 


family 


} ment; I deny it with all possible respect 


noble and learned 
to the ‘Throne on 


» the 


family Came 


Earl. My 
the prin 
ciples of the Revoluticn—on the principle 
l, free, aud fa Representation ol 
My Lords, I take ’ 
and on that ground I shall 
| regret that 
with whom | am personally con- 


my stand 


e the same view of the 
lat | do; but ] 
] | } ] 

that they have seriousiy weieh¢ d and con- 
or my own part | 


have no doubt 


sidered t r option. 


Ihave, from my eartiest life, been a Re 


i ner; nd until [see the Constitution 
[ will continue to be a Reformer. 
he object 1s attained by consti- 


utional means, and not by acts of violence, 


is though L am to carry the question, 
[ shall feel it to be my duty to support 


that Government which 1s ready to put 


1 
down what can only be viewed as an at- 
| + : } 
tack upon Government itself. I shall, 


therefore, it this Bull be thrown out, as 
perhaps it will be, say to the people 

‘* Receive the decision with submission 

you must ultimately succeed; but if you 
trust to violence, your cause will be thrown 
back. The object you seek is enlightened 
and rational, and you must not hope to 
carry it by any other than enlightened and 
rational m ans—you must not, and cannot 
hope to carry any thing by the violence of 
the mob.’’ My Lords, I have already 
stated, that Lam acquainted with the con- 
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struction and internal machinery of many 
of the Mechanies’ Institutions in the coun- 
try. I have stated that the extension of 
these institutions throuch the country, is a 
proof of the growing spirit if intelligen 
ainongst the great mass of the community 
but, my Lords, not only do the people devote 
much of their leisure hours in acquiring 
information in these institutions, but 1 am 
given to understand, that in many parts olf 
the country, it Is quite a common 

for men to be employed to read to the 
others while they are engvared at Ww 
My Lords, let us take 
that the creat portion of the fu ad pi 
perty of the country is in the hands of t 


nto cons! ration, 


middling classes. From a document whi 


J hold in my hand, it appears, that of 
274,000 fundholders, there a OGO 
with incomes of less than 1 I, \ I 


Let us now look to the means of tnform 
tion which the people possess, and t 
rapidity with which intehigence may 
ue conveyed from the metropolis to every 
part of the United Kingdom, by means of 


the Press, This will be evident, whe ry 
state the fact, that there are sent { 
London, weekly, and circulated t ugl 
the country, not less than 191,500 new 
papers, besides the circulation of [ 
270 provincial newspapers. Will any ¢ 


your Lordships tell me, 
formation at their command, the peop! 
will not use it ? halen you tell me that 
they will not read that they will not 


think ? M v Lords, | repeat, th t tl peop! 
are hourly becoming more and more intel- 
lizent. Your Lordships hay f 

deal with an jenorant, or unintell vy 


| 
of men; you have to deal with men who 
are well instructed, intellizent, well n- 


ducted, peaceable, and « rderly ; 
their rights, and who will not be prevented 


from asserting them—avye, and f 
taining them, too, if tl ey only ad pt cc 
stitutional means. Knowing that th 

ple are becoming more and more intelli- 


gent, | would earnestly call upon youi 
Lordships to pause before you reject a 
measure on which they are now, I may say, 
unanimous. I feel, from the circumstances 
I have stated, that Iam under an obli 
tion to vote for the second reading of t 
Bill, because lt am convi ced that, in 
doing so, I vote for that which will add to 
the prosperity, and secure the tran juillity, 
order, and peace of the oe My 
Lords, I deeply lament that many of your 
Lordships difter from me on this occasion, 


eA 7 t fifth 
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but | owe it to my God ans 


+] , 4 + | ] | : 
thus to state candidiy and fatrly my rea 
S 1 ] 
(pp Inga ire in whieb in 
ijl 1e\y th { thie 
po! } y of t { l l Ss Involved 
I i 
| } } 
} ) t Glo fer sald, in on 
; | ) ! 
port ile u're Ll witn 1 I noble Lords 
: } } | | 
who had pr led him. He should be 
lad to s ind constitutional mea- 
ure Db! ht in, for the correction of such 
, | 4] Cos 
t it, from | oth of time, 
\ ( f f { t ( ist 
If men \ ( ht in 
’ 
if sno i i { lal pport 
f | nt was nota! is e ot 
1} ft nat } t i t it. tT 
al t t | i] } S dl \ asa 
: By) . 4 : ° ° 
i\ orm: tf \ $ In fact, i 
ii istitution, is he looked 
t 11 cP” a erous ind mis 
\ ! that would 
] ¢ | 
to ft Wn { t st y u | 
nstiti i | S most de 
] ] 1 ] 
( the i | i ee 
T y 
he \Y ;s of A ( sald | 
} 1> 
believed tl ( in ! was very 
| i clas | uahe { 
( } i I f Hcl i 
( s Ol tite | Ving 
’ \ 
I ! t 1 preset a 
= 
to t Hou He woul t nto th 
det for t the ¢ ttee was th 
nrope pla Oo diset n ind he 
, , } 
ther 1 V 1 1O th ynd read~« 
i ' ! 1] ] 
ibd of Hl dil ‘ he I ily lye CVE | one 
I Ire I gi) ae he Sary 
I} | LW] } d heer 
{ turi i 1 1) ce; Wr 
{ l t l i | | Li on 
th f } () ) ( ( eS 1] WSé 
Indi ed a d | towards 
i> 
( re Ref . Vind 
or \ | t ri 
| 
t ¢ ( wl } { it} ( 
te di lithe sit of | 
i 
1 I> 1 
{ ent No ne i ad reror! I Dut 
} p> 
hi | not think, though a Reformer, that 
| > ste >>] . , 
the Reform of this Bill was necessary to 


remedy the evils under which the country 


now suffered. He 
Carry his pri nciples of 
sion of the elective 


‘ ] 
commercial and man 


sult of this night’s di 


in any a meast 
introduced, Minister 


shi uld be disposed to 


Reform to the exten- 


ufacturing places, but 


a 
W 1} n il 
ver ht the reé 
vision, he h | that 


= | > ae 
ire which should be 


s would take a tone 
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high than th hich they 


d. There 


iat less at W 


had at present adopte 


somewl 
would 


f 
{LO 


he 
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and domestic, in which the noble and 


The 


learned Lord has chosen to indulge 


| 
j 
| 
less difficulty in carrying such a m re. | noble and learned Lord, not content with 
Lord Barham supported the Bull, and | attacking the Bill, has entered into a re 
contended, amidst frequent cries of **Ques- | view « t the whole conduct of the Govern 
bd l 
tion,” that their Lordships were called upon | mé nt for the purpose of condemning it; 
in duty to pass a n ure which had come | and t ligeninge in no very measured 
before them SO s ct } d and Sl P] ri d | terms. O part of our policy Vy h; iS EsCcap d 
He fully concurred with the illustrious | his tise. and the whole object of his 
} 
Duke, that those noble Le rds who had } Speec h seemed to be to shew, that the pre- 
possessed themselves of that to which, by | sent Administration was not suited to the 
the Constitution, they had no right, were | country, and yet, after allthis, the noble and 
bound, by every principle of religion a nd | learned Lord has expressed a wish that, 
: ’ : ee 2 paces , 
morality, to relinquish He would offer | whatever be the result of this Bill, the present 
f Ss i a ty ge) A Bleus Sin tte Be houldi ae N 
one word of counsel to his no frier {| Administration should not resizn. Not only 
> } ‘ . ] 4 } 17 2 . . 
from whom it pained him to | has the noble = learned Lord indulged 


(the Bishops 
It er 


ieved him to see them ran 


differ. 


as it were, under the banners of corruptioi 
He could not conceive hy men 
fessed religion and morality in priv 
should depart from the principles of both 
on public question He therefore 1estly 
hope d that those who sincerely professed 
relizion, would make that relizion thei 
law on this occasion, and sanction a mea- | 
sure which would tend ipport moral 
well as ya al purity. 

Earl Gre ‘ -Con | ring t! ha 
ed state in skits I tind n lf at this ad- 
vanced hour of the morning, « CO 
dering, still more, the exhaustion whi 
most of your Lordships must feel, 1 
my intention to trespass at any er 
Jength on your Lordsihiy s'time. I cannot 
but regret my present state of fe 
at a moment when I have so much need of 
more strength than Levei posses I mst 1 
strength would be required to en me 
to follow the whole of the speech of the 
noble and learned Lord opposite. [| 
prepare d to expec ne Xpl on ol d 
sent from the noble and learned | 
1 feel deeply all the disadvantag whicl 
the opposition of Ut nob] ‘ 1 learned 
Lord must entail upon a question, which | 
I, with him, consider as one of vital im 
portance. Much as I must, on 
count, regret that the weight of the nob! 
and learned Lord’s high authority should 


revret still more thé 


be opposed to me, | 
tone and spirit in which that op} 


\OSITIO } 


_1 12. 2enerai 


. | verament, bi rae 


— v of 


tic ns to the policy Go- 
is, with careful indu 


try, raked un and collected — and 


i 
speeches of mine, amon: ost th ose of othe rs, 
members of the Government, and 
this he has done in order to place our con- 
luct in the most invidious view before the 
p blic. Like a noble Earl who, on a 
former evening, began his objections to 
the Bill in terms of great personal courtesy 
to m the noble and learned Lord 
b 1 his objections in very courteot 
| wuaye 
The nob! Earl (Earl Carnarvo to 
whom | ve alluded, felt it necessary to 
the grounds on which he withdrew 
his suy tfrom the present Administration, 


knows wellthat I haveatall times 


) d pre isely the same opinions on 
the subject of Reform which I now enter- 
in and profess. Tlowever much I may 
regret the loss of the noble Lord’s support, 
[ have one great cons lation—namely, that 
I | not forfeited that support by any 
change la my principles. Much as I 
t the charees of my noble friend, 
they do not inprise me, for it has often 
happened to me, to find great personal 
compli ts made the prelude to great 
i t = 
rity of attack. Of this T now find an 


Iditi ec. The noble Lord, be- 


nal instan 


if Iul ( 

cining his speech with great compliments 
to me, pro eeded to indul ore cane J in con- 
demnation—in sneers, and in sarcasms, at 
what he was pleased to consider incon- 


sistencies. He has read an extract from 


has been made. For this, I own, I was 
not prepared—I did not expect the bitter, speech of mine, in which he considered 
acrimonious, and virul attack on the; that 1 expressed opinions different from 
persons of his Majesty’ Ministers, and on those which I now entertain. That extract 
the whole course of their policy, foreign | I will now read again to your Lordships. 
[t runs thus:—‘ I, therefore, am ready to 
* From the corrected edition, published by declare my determination to abide by the 


Ridgeway, 





| * sentiments I have before expressed ; and 
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‘that IT am now, as I was formerly, jue [ve iples of our Constitution ; thes 


‘advocate of a temperate, adual, u- 
‘ dicious correction of those Pee fects which | sesitsgat Je plicit rever ein ubitt 
‘time has introduced, and of those abuses | S BSP aceon oeonegr patie es culated 
‘in the Constitution orth other House of | jo | me Prepew ibe ; weld 
Parliament, which give most si ankid 1 ( | “Sk nN ES selena a eee aeccaale ne? m 
‘the public » at the same time that 1 \ that 1 ( ted for ep eserval 
‘furnish designing men with a pretext | | \ ex 
‘inflaming the minds of the multitude, | 5! ) We Wish LO | t.’ 
‘only to mislead them from their tri \\ icluded. by rthe 
‘interest. To such asystem | ama de-} jpte, rse in t - . 
‘cided friend wh neve! it ail] P 
‘brought forward, from me it shall re-} :y¢: with S a ‘ . 
‘ceive an anxious and sincere si rt. | { is We ( t them fron 
‘ But as I never have, so I never \ ill, 1 V esolutions and proceedings w 
‘my ideas of salutary Reform on the | been published, we cannot help regard 
‘grounds of theoretic perfection.”* Ree ee ee 
My Lords, the speech which J deliver eg eg ee 
on that occasion was published, though a 
not by me or with m y authority, In amore e are the Opimtons which T then 
authentic shape than is usual, and I an xpressed—th ose he principles upon 
ready to abide by the sentiments contained | Which I this day act. I wish to reform the 
in the passage which I have quoted, | Constit , | ise 1 wish to preserve it 
Allusion snag pom ce to the Soc of | bv 1 correction Of es, t 
the Friends of the Px ople, in the proceed- | Apu t vigour to the Repr 
ings of which I took a part. There w: si ital nd by thes ins to restore 
nothing in the proceedings of that Sopist< | ch r of -arhlament a id revain 
—nothing in rae aoe tT tor k—at all incon- } Chr Cul aM eof th | I I . 
sistent with that which I now take on the | the princip! 4 which I have uniformly 


measure before tae Gertitos, I would | professed, and which ar th euides and 
refer your Lordships for a moment to a| directors of my ¢ nduct this day. But 
Letter published by that Society on th might it not have been very possible, that 
10th of May, 1792, which, with your Lord- | 1" the year 1810, when the speech which 
ships’ leave, | wil now read. It was} the noble Earl has alluded to was made, 
signed by my noble friend (the Duke ot t m oht h ve thought advisable a | 

Bedford) then Lord Russell : | Reform than that which has now b 


} : 4 4 ] 
. come nec ry. rhe it not hay 
, Vay 12th, 1 po iS tee te a geting Hei ees 
“We profess not to entertai , that 
: ; . ae ? ‘ I t ti tea, t t J Chay 
the great plans of public benefit w \] 
Paine has so powerlully recoInmend I, { ; t ; . I 
. Y x ’ ' 1 | ] 1 r)\! \ ai : 
be carried into effect ; nor to amuse oui W- m which I now propose. \fter a lapse 
citizens with the magnificent p be t ty vears, then, during which th 
taining for them the rghts of th pl n buses of whieh | eomplamed, and which 
their full extent. The indefinite lang of fit , a as ra a ee Sm gS ce 
it ’ \ tO I } ty itl ii \ ¢ 
delusion, by opening unbounded prospects! e719 1 1; La .skrenethoniancid 
‘. 1 24 a A i \ il 4 1iilt LUO h HYuICH al A ) 
of political adventure, tends to destroy U : , 
| } | | tak t deener root is there il iIncone 
public opinion which ts the support of all try 
governments, and to excite a spirit of innova- onane yf) ER SERS Pree oeenegy aire SS Ra mreenys 
tion of which no wisdom can foresee the effect, | ANG a larger Meas in [ thought n 


no skill divert the course. We view manashe|cessary to restore the purity of Parlia- 


is—the creature of habit as well as of reason.} ment at that p 11? Where justice i 
We think it, therefore, our | und n duty to delayed, does it not | ippen, in almost 
propose no extreme changes, Which, however ere st roe —T 
: : every instance, that 1 <tensive mea- 
specious in theory, can never be accomplished he rs ; ; 
, 4 : foc an sures are ultimately necessary than would 
without violence, nor attempted without en-/| , : é 
P } nave I <1} client ears Ont S ml 
dangering some of the most inestimabl j-} 2) ISU i ly con n had 
, : | ; ne ea ee. 4) a 
vantages we enjoy. Ve are convinced that |! n mad tnd are tnose, who, having 
2 . 1 ' ] | 
the people bear a fixed attachment to tl advocated m1 r means of correction at 
happy form of our Government, and to the} first, afterwards deem it necessary, from 
' : 
nial a en ia - : | cbange of circumstances, t adopt stronger, 


* Hansard’s Parl. Debates, vol. xvii, p. 560. | to be liable to the charge of inconsistency 
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ofconduct? If it be so, my Lords, I know 
not which of us can escape the charge. 

At the commencement of the discussion 
of the Catholic claims, it was proposed to 
give to the Crown th fo on th = 
pointment of Bishops , 
measure of concession. ‘To this « tition | 
I was then a friend, as likely to attord th 
means of conciliation and success. The 
Bishops themselves consented to it, 
there is no doubt, that at that time, thou 
subject to this condition, a measure of 
relief would have been thankfully accepted; 


} 
but was there afterwards anythin ‘On- 
sistent in my conduct, ler | 
different circumstances, and 
suffering and. fr juent di ifmer 
had irritated the minds of the Cathe ics, | 
and made this proposed security so odious | 
to them, that they would have rejected 
with indignation any measure with mn 


accompaniment—was it, I say, any proo 


of inconsistency that I then propose 1, ane 
supported when if WAS propos | | 


noble Duke, a measure of relicf wit 





any such condition When t] I nj 
ian 4 . > ] } } 
Catholic Relief Bill of 1828 was } 1, | 
the state of Irelai was widely different 


from what it was when that measure was 


first brought into discussion ; and after a 


lapse of years I felt that the effect « 
condition which I had formerly supported 
would be to destroy th ben fits Wil 
measure was otherwise calculated to confer. | 
For that reason [ abandoned my former | 
opinion, and assented to concession in its | 


fullest sense. Was ther nything, Ty} 
avain ask, inconsistent in this? But | 
above all, is it the noble Lord who is | 
qualified to call nie to account upon the 


score of inconsistency ¢ Up this very 


Question of Parliamentary Reform, were | 
his opinions never ditlerent ft | § 
which he has this night supported But | 
on the Catholic Question—not as to the | 
mode—not as tothe deeree—but as to th 
whole policy and principle of the measure, 
were not his opini ns directly adve to it ? 
Were not his most strenuous eftor | 
to defeat it? And yet at the end of two 
short years he became its most powerful 


advocate and supportet I do not impute 
it to him as blame that he changed his 
opinion upon that Question ; neith 
impute it as blame to the noble Duke that 
he changed his; on the coutrary, I jo 


with those who express their gratitude 
the noble Duke for carrying that great 


| 
and healing measure of policy, and justice, | 


f LORDS} 


»| Ol the very tr 
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and conciliation, and peace, though I must 
regret, that, by his and the noble Lord’s 
opposition, it had been so long delayed, 
as greatly to impair its beneficial effects. 


But can your Lordships have forgotten 


the noble Lord’s celebrated speech in tl 

of Commons, in reply to an hon. 
Gentleman now no more, in which he de- 
prec ited the concession of the Catholic 


claims, as subversive of the Constitution, 
and destructive of the Established Church 


iin Ireland? When the noble Lord, there 


fore, charges me with inconsistency, | 
would recommend him to remember thi 
speec h which he made on that occasion 

speech in which he endeavoured to 
upport the strongest assertions by argu- 
ments precisely the same as those with 
which, on the present occasion, he has en- 
deavoured to alarm the consciences of 
your Lordships. What was the noble 
Lord’s conduct on a subsequent occasion ? 
He appeared in this House the supporter 
reasure which, in the Com- 


n 
mons, he had so strongly denounced. I 


heard the eloquent and able speech which 
. : 
he made on that occasion. I was eratified 


at it as developing a measure which came 


} up to all that [ had ever wished upon the 


subject; but I admired it, particularly, for 
the boldness with which the noble Lord, 
throwing aside all his former arguments, 


{| repudiating his former opinions, 


{adopted at once to their fullest extent, 


and enforced as the result of his settled 


conviction, all the reasonings which either 


I, or others of far ereater ability than me, 
had ever urged in favour of that measure 
of reli f which 
beneficially, but alas, too tardily, had, at 

But I sho ild 
apolo ize to your Lordships for this di- 
sion from the subject immediately 


the Government most 


last, determined to support. 


under your consideration. I could not 
bstain from making it, because I think 
that the noble Lord, after hisown conduct 
upon the Catholic Question, is the last 
n in the world who has any right to 

an attack upon the King’s Govern- 
nent, upon the score of inconsistency. | 
now proceed to what has occurred on the 
present occasion. 

The noble Lord says, that I made an 
attack upon the noble Duke, and the Ad- 
ministration of which he was the head. | 
deny that I did anything of the kind. I 

tated historically—and it was necessary 
for me to do so—the circumstances under 


which the noble Duke and his colleacue 
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leases. I will sav no 


sul 


retired from office. In doing this, I meant nise what he Pp 
to pass no censure upon his conduct. | 

wished merely to state the facts. It is not 
necessary for me to describe what were the | 
circumstances of the country at the com- | 
mencement of the late Session of Partia- 
ment. They have to-night been { was tl \ oF t Wukes resi - 


| 

| more upon the subject, except again, and 
| for the last time, to tell the House, that I 
bas 


d not resign on account of Parliamentary 


e 


forcibly stated by another, to render anyj ation. He certainly stated, last night, 
repetition of them nec¢ ssary from me; but} that one of his motives was to avoid the 
every one must be aware of the situation |} embarrassment of the anticipated discus 
of difficulty and danger in which we were | sion on the Question of Reform What 
then involved. It was then that I stated | other circumstance was there that could 
my opinions in favour of Reform—quali- ve operated so powerfully upon his mind 
fied, J admit, as the noble Lord has stated, s to vie n to tire from oftie 

and as [ am prepared to qualify them now. | That had E+ contidence of the 
The noble Duke made a contrary state- Ilouse of Cc S, Vi cl wevthi 

nent ; but will the noble and lea ned In th debat On th Givision upon the 


Lord tell me, that he was not himself con- | Civil List, taken abstracitedly, and in refer 
siderably alarmed at the state of the coun- | ence to no other question, which could 
try at that time ’—that he did not deeply | form an indueem: nt to any Ministry to 
regret the declaration of the noble Duke ?| resign? Surely the question of whether 
—that he did not himself feel, from the | the Civil List should, or should not, be re 
circumstances which then existed, and! ferred to the consideration of a Select 


which | could h Ve had no shal te ee | (Committee, was not olf sufi btn] tance 
ducing, that it was necessary to look to the | to pr sudden and so unexpected 
Question of Reform? The noble Duke, 1 t In tl yrevi Session tl 
however, made his declaration against ali | noble Duke was oblived ¢ ict or g 
Reform whatever; and shortly afterwards up measures at | t of equal importance, 


his Government fell—fell without an at- | and yet he retained his power. I do not 
tack. I was leagued with no party what- | allude to this with any view of giving per- 


ever against it, but it fell without an at- nal offence to the noble Duke: nothing 
tack in consequence of if bi hg oppo i! can be further from my intention. from 
to the veneral Sense of the country, a Ol Line nobli Druk i have experienc aacts ol 
its internal weakness and this event Was ry { p ] Nat KIMGHCSS, 1 hich am not a 


connected, as I think, but as the noble | man to forget. | wish only to state the 


Duke denies, with the great Question of | facts that attended the change of Govern- 
Parliamentary Reform. } ment which then took place. ‘The noble 
The French Revolution oceurring at tl Duke resigned, and I was appointed, most 
very period that the general clections in} unworthily, by favo f a too indulgent 
England were rong Ou, it was Owl x to}4 ister, Ut SHC K | tidiil. But i felt it to 
this circumstance, says the noble Duke, necessary to make the power of brin 
that a feeling in favour of Reform was)! ing forward a measure of Reform an in- 
then revived; that it was not this, says | cdi pensable condition of my acceptance of 
the noble Duke, but the loss of the ¢ OLti \\ ti one Wi the fal ino 


tion on the Civil List in the House of} tive of maintainine a consisteney with my 


Commons that occasioned his re sign ion. | former opinions, | wu lL had onee pro 
Finding that he had not the confidence of | fessed them? God forbid that I should 
the House of Commons, he retired from ract under such an influence, or that | 
office, in order to avoid the embarrassment u ink from al loning opinions 
of the Question of Reform, which was to} which I had onee maintained, when con 
be brought on in the course of a very few | vinced that they could vo loneer be acted 
days. That being the noble Duke's state- | on with safety. No, 1 Lords, it 

ment, I must consider, notwithstanding ! from no such unworthy feeling that I took 
his declaration to the contrary, that his} up this question, but because I felt that it 


° . } 4 ) oe 4 
resignation was in some degree connected | could no longer be avoided without ifinit 


with the Question of Reform. nad meatentable dai Z | rbuss 
The Duke of Wellington: I repeat, that! whieh had crept into the system of 

Parliamentary Reform had nothime to d | Representation were mor ronel elt 

with my resignation, The noble Earl may | than at any former period ie cont 
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of the people was estranged from Parlia- 
ment—the voice of complaint became daily 


Wi 1 
ypallinge—and und 


more loud and more a 


} l 

| 
these circumstances, in conform with 
an opinion which I had expr but 
three weeks before, wl Il hadi t- 
ation of office, [ cou I 
self from the duty « posing tl re 
which appears to in "i 
the cure of ail the j \ 
a noble Earl, we ble f 
excitement that | follov | 
charve in toto. I say that tl 
which has prevailed since have b 
office existed betore; that it was the « 
and not the cons quence, of our ben 
calied to the Government, and of the 
measures which we thought it our duty to 
propose. But then this excitement, it 
seems, has been restrained; it was re- | 
strained, I say, by th itisfaction \ h 
the measure of Reform atlorded But no, 
says the noble Earl, th | pp - 
ances—it 1s on! L delu ( wh 
those who look t certain res s ha 
produced for the better att nent of thei 
destructive purposes, which aii noth 
less than the overthrow our ancient in- | 
stitutions. But does any body | ve | 
that the fe eline's ot whol peo} ca | 
so controlled, can be awakened, roused, 
excited, and then again suddenly silen 
by any individual r any combination « 
individuals, more especially of n ( 
purpose is contention, and wh¢ 0 
civil violence and commotion ?_ I, 
cannot believe in the possibility of 
state of things but if such w t! 
dangers, and such desi t 
we were exposed, grant for at nt | 
what I totally deny, I am still pr 
defend the cou his Majesty’s Go 
ment hastaken. Granting all this, Icon 
tend, that to embody the sound part of 
the community against the vic 
disaffected, if such there | the first i 
most effectual step was to { ah 
re-establishing their co nce in the Go- 
vernment, for which purpose it was 1 - 
sary to convince them, by a stantial 
measure ol Reform, that the a I h } 
they complained of would be corre 
I may be in error—I may be impruden 
but Task the noble [Earl opposi hat 
earthly object I could have in bringing 
forward a measure to produce excitement ? 
Is it generally the object of a Government 
to produce excitement? Jam past th 
age when men from mere gaiety of heart, | 





been promoted, toa degree seldom, if ever 
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from youthful vanity, or pride of place, 


reckless of consequences, do not fear to 

et all the elements of political contention 
n motion. I love my ease as much a 

other men, and must I not have been the 

short-sighted of men, if [ had not 

een all the difficulties, all the ill-will 

hich I ild have to encounter from a 
luet opp d to long-established pl 

i rd t iterests threatened with 

struct 4 

i PI { y your Lordships’ eando I I 

\} | to your good sens« whether it is 
ssible that 1 could have any wish to ex 

POS myself to such embarrassment, and 

whether, seeing all these difficulties before 


ime, [I could be led to brave them by any- 


thing short of an imperious sense of duty ? 


Man is subject to error—and I, perhaps, 
re than most other men; but it could 


a : : 
be from no other motive than a sincere 


m 


belief that { was necessary i r the public 
ranqguuiits ind safety that this measure of 
fori W propos d. It has now foi 

Y 1e been under the consideration of 
Parliament; its opponents have described 
t as revolutionary, violent, destructive of 
t] ttled institutions of the State, sub 

sive of the Aristoeracy, and dangerou 
to the Crown; I trust it will not be found 
to «ae ve that character. 

The noble and learned Lord has stated 
that we never gave any reason for intro- 
d it that in the Speech from the 
Thro hi could collec nothin which led 
him to pect such a measur thi 
‘7j 5} at the opening of the present 
Parliament recommended to the attention 

the Ho a measure of Reform which 

ul Ip] ) t th just prerog itive « f th 
Crown privileges of both Houses of 
arliament, and the rights and liberties of 
the peopie This was what his Majesty 
pro} ed, by the advice of his Ministers, 
n 5 8 lb from the Throne; and the 
ioble aud learned Lord has done me jus 
ti in saying, that I have never alluded 
to I i) | ech but in the sense of its being 
he speech of he King’s Ministers Bu 
( { measure, or de it not, coincid 
with the ¢ XDressions Ct ntained in his Ma 
jesty’ ech? That is the question 
which e have to determin In considet 
Inge a mi re of Reform, neither I not 
mv colleavues were actuated by any other 
motive than a sincere desire to preserve 


neient and valuable institutions by 


\ 
VV 


Jey ; eS ae ee P , 
hich the prosperity of this country ha 
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attained by any other nation. We had 
no other desire than to propose a measur 


second Reading— 


which should eflect the objects described 


in the Speech from the Throne. 
this measure, or is it not, well calculated 
to support the interests of the Crown, the 

people, or is it deserv- 
re} robation which the nobl 
/ 


Aristocracy, and the pr 
ing of all the 
Lord opposite has fixed upon it 

No man is more sensible than I am my- 
self of ; 
failure in eficcting that which [ attempt. 
I certainly endeavoured to 
grounds upon which his Majesty's Govern- 


my incompetency and frequent 


expl un the 
ment deemed this measure necessary. | 
said that it was on accountof the defective 
and abusive state of the Representation, 
and of the discontent consequent upon it. 
I stated that I thought those abuses which 
had excited complaints so loud and so 
general were in themselves indefensible, 
and that their removal was absolutely ne- 
cessary, to restore public confide nce. and 
to insure to the Government the strength 


and security which, without that support, 


it never could obtain. These, I think, 
were sufficient grounds upon which to 
propose a measure of this kind. Then 


comes the question-—is the measure ca 
culated to produce this salutary effect ? 
Is it, or is it not, conducive to the support 
of the Crown, consistent with thie 
leges of this Hous 
curing the rights of the pt ople? i 
in the almost 
people of England, that it is felt by them 


privi- 
» and necessary for 
unanimous voice 
to be pregnant with all these advantages. 
They are now awaiting, in auxious expect- 
ation, the result of to-night’s Debate 
looking to the success of the measure as 
necessary to the peace and prosperity of 
the country, and dreading its rejection as 
likely to lead to evils which I will not at 
tempt to describe, lest it should be said 
that [am endeavouring to control the free 
opinion of the House by intimidation. 
Then, what is the character of the measure ? 
In proposing it, 1 stated that we had no 
desire but to perform our duty. The noble 
that the opposition 
I ceive the ne 


Lord says, to it has 
been disinterested. ible Lords 
opposite as much credit for sincerity in 
opposing as we had in proposing the mea- 
sure. 

It is said, that there are only six Peers 
opposite who possess nomination-boroughs. 
| think, however, that merely looking 
along the benches opposite, | can see 
more than that number. I have put 


VOL. Vu. 


fOcr. 7} 
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down in this manner twenty-on proprie- 
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‘ 2 1 
tors, or patre ns, as they are sometimes 
1 | 1 = = 
called, ol boroughs. I do not mean to 
sav, that the votes of those nob} Li ds 


; 
are influenced by thy possession of such 
t 


to all 
East 
of 


] ] ri ie 
aecial d hims if Oppose d 


Reform ; 


tainly 
even in the case of 
stated the 
Reform, he denied that such 
existed. The noble Duke said, only last 
that 
ing system of Representation so 
that he had no hope of 1 


and 


| ae | 
Retford, when | necessity 


necessity 
November, he considered the exist- 
perfect, 


y 


nNproving it, and 


that if he had to form anew system, he 
1 S 2 " 1 
should propose some I similar as 
od 1 =" a ~~ 
po ie to that under which the Repre- 
‘ + | ; 
sentatives of the people were then returned 
age 
to Farliamen 
= : 
But this statement, it is said, was made 


by the noble Duke so his ¢ ipa ity 
Minister of the Crown, and _ that, 


left office he is now 


ot a 


having no lonzer bound 


to it. If that be the case, I hope that his 
opinions upon the question of Reform may 
undergo as complete a char re iS they 
did upon the measure of Catholic Em in- 
cipation, and that he may hereafter pro- 
pose or support some bill, which at least 
will allow to the people of England a 
better Representation in the House of 
Commons than that which they now pos- 


Sé ; istinetion taken by the noble 
Duke between his duty as a Minister of 
the Crown, and the duties which he has to 
discharge as an individual Member of thy 
by the noble 


» In the very able 


j } 
SS The ast 


= 1 
House, was adverted to 


a 
Marquis who sits neat 


and powerful speech wh delivered a 
| | 


few nights ago; and I confess that I am 
myself incapable of comprehending 

It is a distinction which [ never heard ot 
before; and I should have thought that 
the duty of a Minister of the Crown, upon 


any great national would — be 


; o quesuion, 
pretty similar to that of a private Member 
of the Legislature. 
bound to do what may appear best for the 
public interest and safety. What was the 
noble Duke’s conduct on the Catholic 
Did he then resort to any such 

It was argued that the ad- 


Both are equally 


Question ? 
distinetion ? 


M 
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cessary part of the Constitution: that they 


yvment 








of the pi vileces of the Constitution, was! cannot understand, when they are told it 
contrary to the ¢ ished policy « r{as th right to be fully and freely Re 
forefathers, and subversive of the securities | presented in Parliament, that this mean 
of the Protestant Church Did ble | th | to have tl 
Duke then t © that | I, p to sit in tl 
Vinister of the Cr it ‘ { ( Hou of Commons—that th Dp yp if 
from which destru ) England cannot understand this To am 
o confident | d N n Lord ready to admit: but IT must make thi 
his policy Wi in e ratit i 1 wit! apol ry for them, that Lock » ale Black 
more fe. ‘J conviction y [Or i} stone and Saville, and Pitt, and Fox 
upon his mind, that the Ge i teould | laboured under the same meapacity, and 
no longer be ¢ ucted on the old 4 it th , and many other great men 
‘ ple « exclu ne ( ird Wel little ible to understand a the 
ell to pl p <1 hat } m { } VO} {! people of En land, whom the 
and conciliation, wv h he had til that Marl would exelude from the right 
time opp sed. I vindicated him at t ton ing on this subject—what 1 
time from tl ( that made | v d to b part i id pareel of 
wrainst him on mnt, | Constitution of the country. — think 
p at, that he is entitled to the lasting rrat | the people otf Eneland, then, may be 
tude of his country for having done what wa | excused if they are aS ignorant, as in 
pre cribed to him bi his duty, both as } { pable of seeme the advantage of venal 
Viember of the | islatin und 1 Mi ind « p ident horoughs, as tl hich au 
nister of the Crown; and Tam 1 th] th hich T have cited. [amainta 
out hopes of | 1¢ ( hat no Reform ean be satist tory to tl 
naoni { i j ie i} i } op! which does not st tke deep t 1 
he h put this | extirpation of nomination boroughs. ‘I 
cherishine 1] loption of R {| m, however, was upheld by a nobl 
for by ib] au ind | rned Lord, who spoke early tm tl 
most unani p IK ol bli Debate, and \ ho, in defence of n i 
opinion tron il, that there was an absolu ! 
But to v1 d: we for 1 « ( ty for its existence, as the Gover 
under the nec { i pr ) : a i-} ment of the country could not, by po 
ire, upon whi \ tho bilits be earried on without it. In pom 
opi re mu united fF fact, then, while he justi th ( 
of the opinion f th t t borouch the nobl | 
iniddle elas ft] Lord condem Oo nent hte i 
cen ind } I { " ( ing f{ his argument, can only | 
try, who OpIDIO) i nt «| earried on by corrupt, wid, as I contend, 
cidedl n favour of this ( But) by uneonstitutional means 
Wwe t lt h tat i pul | \ VE il too, the noble and learned 
ind of publi pu n th ' ! l ippeal to the richt reverend bench 
tation: and if | | ( t ) left, as the guardian of public 
ivom wl ) i cor | \ uch ! Ol Is, fo resist a measure which ¢ 
pri 1 to | I i me tab i ystem ol Representation in 
people are not ¢ i l to form i horoughs, consisting of 200° o1 
judgement upon ! ot each, as of all others the most 
qu il | to fe mia P n. { { rapt, at | i 1 ren ely tO th to 
correct conch ! ,aqi maintain this system of nomination. | 
concerns them so nearly? | so appeal to thove right reverend Lords, 
that amidst the | it difinsion of know nardians of the public morals, and 
iedge, such an rtion isan | t upon! | k them, whether they are prepared to 
the | pl of | | That t rt tl principle, that evil may | 
nderstand rad t! ( LL}; done, that o od may come ol it Will 
understand t l nad ! nd in they wpport a system founded in hvyy O 
genious system of morals which just: erisv, falsehood and fraud — (the un 
the purcha ind sale of nomination bo ivoidable concomitants of the practice of 
rouchs—and thi e0 b hich it is} nominating Members of Parliament, b 
maintained that th boror Peer and others, to be returned by tho 
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boroughs which it is now proposed todis-] Bu 


» SAVS the nobli Karl ho p ke on 
franchise)-—as a necessary part of the] the second night of the Debate, is the 

Constitution ? Will they admit the money 
changers into the temple, and resist any 


anything so corrupt in any part of th 


Representative system as tlt! 
measure to dislodgve them? Will they} which there are from 300 to 400 electors 


confirm by their vote the pollution, by which | Let him look to schedule B, and he will 


the sacred edifice of 1 (‘ons find that th boroughs ther enumerated 
; t a? ] } l ' 
is desecrated, as necessary to its suppo are those in which the exercise of the 
Wy . 7 4 ie a } " P . } — { 

hese are principles of morals, as v ective franchise, as it existed before th 





of politics, which I feel confide Bill, was the most objectionable. J ad- 
right reverend Prelates will not maintain. | mit, as I have already stated, that thi 


The system which it is the object of this; has always appeared to me to be tl 
Bill to correct, 1s an eye-sore i blot i} weakest part of the measure; but, unl 

. . $ . * ; 
HWEIBISH § IS WOTse, iS a FauKINe ala ‘ i ( TIHCclp Ol GIsifa Llis¢ 
blemish ; it t it kI the ] | 
consuming ulcer, which, if allowed to econ- | ment much further, it could not be avoided. 
tinue, will eventually spread gangrene | It is true, that the Representation derived 

’ 4 8 ‘ c 

through the whole body of the State. Not | from these boroughs is not so desirable a 
to carry the principle of distranchisement } could be wished. We made it the best 


too far, we have had recourse to an « xpe- | we coul 1; and we, at the same time, gave 
dient, by which we thought we could save | Representatives to the large towns—to 
some portion of the less corrupt of the | that, I think, much objection has not been 


close boroughs. This is one of the points | raised; and we added to the Representa 


upon which we have been most attacked, | tion of the counties. 

and T confess I have always thought it the | It has been said that, bv this Bill, we 
weakest part of our case. The real remedy, | pr to overturn all existing rights 
however, would only make it worse in the | [n answer to that I state, that the right of 
eyes of the noble Lords opposite, by} voting in counties is left the same with 
making the disfranchisement more exten- | r spect to freeholders, and that the fran 
sive. | chi ( s extended to copyholders ; and, by 

In the first place, we are told that we} an amendment in the House of Con 

have taken a wrong principle in look-| mons, to leasehold iso payin 


ing to population instead of property as | certain amount of rent. 
the test of Representation. That objec- H In the next | lace, as to the charges that 


tion has been so fully areued and ex-! have been brought against his Majesty 
plained by my noble and learned friend | Ministers, with re pect to Corporation 
upon the Woe lsack, that J am unwilling nd which have been desienated in anothei 
‘ ne (| y r) it | net t lA o ny rey 1,] . Fo has ni 
say one word more upon it. must repeat, | p! corporation robbery, [ have onl 
however, that we do not take population | to say, in reply, that there is not a cory 
alone as the basis of Representation—w ration in the country that will be deprived 
take it only as prumd facie evidence of | by this Bill of any right whatever, except 


wealth and importance. Where there is} of tl privileze of voting for Members of 


great population there is generally wealth linment. ven this right will be pre 
therefore where there ts population, uC served t very me mber of eve ry corpo! 
cording to the noble Lord’s own argument, | tion in the country, for the lives of tl 
there should be Representation. We} present possessors, as well as to those who 
found many populous places In England, !are in possession of an inchoate right, 
the seats of commerce and of mannfac- | which it depends upon them to establish 
ture, returning no Ri presentatives to Par-| It w obvious that, under the present 
liament; we also found many places in) system of voting in corporations, numet 
which there were few inhabitants, in which ; ous abuses existed: and althouch it was 
there were no interests to represent, and in| not thought expedient to deprive any of 
which it was impossible to form a consti- | the present possessors of the electiv: 
tuency, returning two Members to Parlia- | franchise, yet it was considered most d 
ment: these we determined to disfran-| sirable that a different constituene 
chise. But not to proceed too far, we tter cnarded against abuse and corrup 
allowed all places in which, ACC E rding to! tion, should be provided for the futur 
the provisions of the Bill, a constituene) I do not think that any one who has 
of 300 qualified persons could be found, , considered the subject, and who has looked 
to retain their franchise. to the condition of a large portion of the 
‘so 
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present voters in manyof the corporations, | without descending too low—even the 
can object to the abolition of the system | freemen of corporations, against whose dis- 

‘hise exclusively to | franchisement so much declamation has 
the freemen of those bodies, when at the} been used, will find themselves restored 
taken to preserve all ex- | under another qualification as household- 
isting rights. I think that we shall do|ers, to the right of voting. To this ex- 


well to abolish this right of vot which, | tension of the right of voting the pe pli 


of granting the franc 


same time, care IS 


} , } j : : ] 
whatever it may formerly have been, is | look with an anxious hope, and the last 
not now asystem best adapted to repre- | and first great advantage which I expect 


» feelings and int Sts of the more | from it 1s, that in giving general satisfac- 


intelligent and table ¢ s. Itis| tion, it will afford the means of success 
notorious that im many pl s, the free- | fully resisting more dangerous and mor 
men are taken from the very lowest | extensive chanzes. 

classes, most exposed to corruption, and, These, my Lords, are the grounds upon 


1 


, 1 1 Bee 4 a - 
bie Cases, are not enabdied Which We proceeded on this point, But 


to exercise their franchise till they have | it has been said, that this Bill will lead to 
taken out their freedom, the expense | Universal Suffrage, and will, to use the 
being paid, which is in itself a bribe, by language of the noble Duke~—introduce a 
the candidate for whom they are to vote. | fierce democracy into the Constitution. 
After the best consideration, therefore, | In the first place, as to the numbers that 
that we could vive to the subject, his | will be entitled to vote, I believe the noble 


Majesty's Ministers determined to recom- | Duke will be found to be completely mis- 


mend that a new constituency should be | taken. Even in the largest towns, where 
framed, on the basis of property, tl ight} the right will be most extensive, I do not 
of voting being confined tothe dong fd -| believe the number of voters, under thi 


cupiersof houses of the value of 1 i-yeal egulations which are provided in the Bill 
| believe I may say that nearly all those | for the management of elections, will be 
best qual fied to give a correct opinion on | found to be inconvenient or dangerous. 
the subject, have come to the determina- | But when the noble Duke fears that the 
tion that by these means, a respectable | measure will produce almost Universal 


and intellizent const tuency will be formed, | Suffrage, and will destroy any influencc 
and will be an adequate Representation of | that the landed interest may possess, | 
the interests of all classes. It haus been | refer him for an answer to the noble 
urged by some persons that this qualifi- | Baron (Wharneliffe) who sits near him. 
cation is too high, and will exclude many | That noble Lordtold us, that the pretended 
respectable persons in the smaller country | right of a 102. qualification was a cheat 
towns from the richt ef voting, which | and a delusion—that it was an attempt to 
they ought to possess. On the oth ri} ain the people by false pretences—that 
hand, however, very many have stated. lo cupiers to the value of 102. would not 
and in particulan the noble Lord opposite, leain the right of voting, which was so 
his part of the measure at | clogged and frittered by the various pro 


who dwelt on t 
s too} visions of the Bill, that it would, in fact, 


“reat length, that the qualification 


low, and will not aiford an adequat 
presentation to property. [am ready to | or 302. to ensure to them the enjoyment of 


require the possession of 152. or even 207. 


admit that our first intention was to form |this right. The right, therefore, so fat 
the new constituency of the occupiers of | from threatening the inundation of a 
houses of 20/. rental. But we found on | fier democracy, is, according to the 
au inquiry that the constituency we uid be | noble Baron, so restricted, that it can be 
so narrow and confined in many of the | exercised by none who do not possess 


dy of | property considerably above the proposed 

| qualification of the Bill. This statement 
To make a distinction in the qualifica- | of his noble friend will, I trust in some 
] 


country towns, that the larox b 
| | 
| 
tion in great and small towns, seemed on | Gegree remove the fears of the fierce de 
| 


the householders would be excluded. 


| mocracy entertained by the noble Duke. 


many accounts objectionable. The present 
arrangement, thercfore, was proposed, and The noble Lord, in his usual off-hand 
] 
t 


it is my sincere belief, that it will be | way of doing business, has been pleased 
found to operate beneficially if adopted. | to say, that he would have given at once a 
It will embrace the great mass of the pro- | 102. qualification, unembarrassed with the 


perty and intelligence of the country, | conditions which tend to restrict or to de 
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feat it. I do not*dispute the large and 
liberal ideas of the Lord; 
we have taken the narrower view, which 
not very consist ntly with his 
jections, the noble Lord now mak« 


noble and, if 


3 


| ] 
fFeneralt OD- 


] 
i Orae!l 


obj ct of his censure, it has been 
to prevent fraud—to 
{ 


i 


secure the purity of 
election against and 
and to make the new right, 
ing from the real and fid ; 
sion of a 102. qualification. Ile says, w 


have changed our opinions on this subiect. 


es = 
aise fictitious votes, 


one pl 


; : 
OONd 


I have already stated the change that too! 
place with respect to a more limited fran- 
Whatever other chang: 


place have been occasioned by our anxiety 


Rte } ) 
cise, shave take} 


to <ive full effect to the spirit and inte n- 
tion of the Bill, to guard against abu; 
and fraud, and to establish a real and sub- 
stantial constituency. It is true, that in 
making provisions for this purp we 
have sometimes found that effects would 
be produced contrary to our intentions 
In such cases we revised our measur 
and is there any shame in this? I believe 
it has been for the first time exacted from 
Ministers, in a measure so extensive and 
complicated as this, that it should be at 
once produced in a complete and perfect 
shape, and that any alterations which 
further consideration and discussion micht 
show to be neces ary, should be imputed 
to them as a reproach. 

In referring to the returns already dl 
by the Commissioners proposed to be a 
pointed under this Bill, it will be found 
that the constituent body in many pla 
is not nearly so large as might be antici 


vated. am ready to admit that the Com- 
pated. | ly to admit that the ( 


missioners have been sent to many places 


where their attention will be required, with 
out the authority of Parliament, with a 
view to expedite matters, and to fa 
the arrangements which must 
before this Bill can be carried into etlect. 
These gentlemen have been sent to di 
ferent places on the responsibility of Go 
vernment, and the result of their inquiries 
appears to me to be most satisfactory. It 
appears from one of the Reports that | 
have received, that there are 12,000 per- 
sons who would be entitled to at 
Manchester; but from this number a con- 
siderable deduction—almost amounting to 
one-fourth—is to be made. In the largest 
of the new London boroughs—I mean 
Marylebone and Pancras—according to 
the returns, there are 26,000 houses; but 
the number of voters, after making the 


vlitat 
jiita 


y 
i 


mace 


be 


{ 
{- 


vote 
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repccary dednet . { | 
necessary deduction, will be vi 
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reduced—to the amount of one-third a 
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| St. rrom ti mnqu ’ 
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will h th ect OF injuring the 1 led 
Interest, strengthened as it will be by 
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mMaition 1 I to the « ntv ter 
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tion recan i a it that the Gest 
{ eri 1 ] 1} } 
t oO: t nomimation vyoro IS WIL] 
( ct Of veneraliv wyurin® f Ill- 
[ endeavoured to shew, wh I 
ldressed your Lordshi In 
; i 
29 ’ , —* 
Debat *. that the uence YY 
this co rupt source was not sses 
. ] — yo ies 
rally either by the Aris cv 
landed interest. The « ima | 
ihe: 7 
it falls upon them, but th vantao 
. } y 1 ] 
confined to a few, and b em sed 
to be anything rather than conducive to 
1 ~ 1 1 } l 
the general interest of the body to whi 
] bee . > Bs | . ‘ 
they beions’., be this, howev is it may, 
v} } al - { | + ] 
when the abuses of such a sys n have 
: , } ; 1] 
been generally exposed, is it possible to 
. 7 > A , 
maintain it ? In removing the odium « 
such a system, and introducing anot : 
: “4] ae { 
in which the legitimate influence of ra 
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ve 


and property, and intelligence will 
their due weight, this Bill affords the most 
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effectual securtly to tho interests which 
it is alleged to destroy. ‘This, perhap 


more than any other part of 


riven general satisfaction. An almost 


universal feeling appears to prevail, tha 
the disfranchisement 
Was necessary to relieve the Con 
from the corruption w hich is undermiuing 
the government, and to 
effective and healthy administration. It 
has been said, indeed, that by these bo 
an adequate Representation is 


restore to it ani 


roughs 


cured to ail the various interests of th 

community; that by th means 
Mme PD) eee | ee ee 

merchants, manufacturers,and fundholde: 


obtained seats in the Legislatu and thus 
prevented the inconvenience which might 


otherwise have arisen from Manchester, or 


“ 1 1 } 4 
sirmingham, or Leeds not being directly 
Represented in the House of Commons. 


It surely cannot be necessaryin the pre- 


sent day to dwell upon ri adva itagves of 


gg Re presentation, and to contend for 
the right of the people t to choose for them- 
sc i the Representatives by ia then 
interests, whether they be agricultural, 
manufacturing, or commercial, are to b 


protected. It would be adding 
injury, to tell them that this 

no consequence to them, because it was 
amply supplied by the return of Membei 
to Parliament, by th { 
or by the nomination of 


opt hi 
the proprietors ol 


boroughs. And can we hear without in- 
dignation the assertilon—that to eradicate 
me 


} ° fy P 1 
such asystem, and to substitute for it th 
, 7 1 ’ 4 
real Representati yn which the Constitution 
1 1 
to the 


was bound to secure people of th 
ha 


country, to restore to the people th. 
of choosing for themselves, is a revolution- 
ary measure, which will infallibly destroy 
the most valuable i 

vernment? I entertain no f 
from the 
into a law; but I confess I have great 
fears, from whai has passe d inthe Debates 
that its rejection by thi 


stitutions of o: - 
ars Of su 
this measure 


result passing of 


on this question, 
House may be productive of disastrous 
: I trust, th -refore , that the 
of the House will be given to the 
second reading, sanctioning thereby the 
principle of the Bill, which so m: ny have 
admitted, and affording a full oy pportuni ity 
for the consideration of its provisic yns in the 
Committee. But to this it is objected 
that I have declared a determined and 
uncompromising opposition to all alter- 
ations whatever. Nosuch declaration has 
] certainly did 


conse juences, 


assent 


ever been made by me, 
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| 
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maintain the 


issert my determination to 

principle of the Bill in all its efticiency 

Nothing that could derogate fiom this 

could have had my consent ; but any 
that could have been shown to 


alteration 
| necessary to 
Bill, could bave 
‘To many of the ss which 
their spec ches noblk 
thought indis 


carry into full effect the 
met with no oppositi yn 
(rom me » change 


7 
we may collect fiom 


Lords opposite would have 
pensable, I should have been decidedly 


opposed. But the deciz‘on must have 
rested, not with me, but with the House. 
Though | might have objected, the House 

according to the 
and why 


ht have decided 
ion of the 
they not rely as confidently on a majority 
es as they do on that whic] 
certain result of this 


Opin 


noble Lord could 


in the Committee 
th y anti ipate OF 
nignts division ¢ Admitting the principle, 


as the 
therefore, they have no ground for oppos 
ing the second reading of the Bill, 
would have them the opportunity 
of _ oposing in the Committee such modi 
ations of 
with 


which 


given 


as might be con 
notions of what was 
Constitu 
address this partol my 


particularly to the nobl 


“the measure 
thei 
necessary for the security of the 


sistent 


tion. I wish to 
argument more 
Karl opposite, who spoke with so much 
nights ago. 

he noble Earl says, that he is not op 
teform, but that t! Bill 
is far too extensive. He does not objec t 
some of the 


1e pre sent 


disfranchisement of 
—he is not opposed 


to the 
4 4 ' 1 
nomination bdoroucns- 
to thy rranting 4 
e now unrepresented—he 
the right of 


lare towns 


T 1 4 1 
tembers to the 


consents 
voting in 


Which al 


to the extension of 





counties, and to the addition made by the 
Bill to that part of the Representation. 
D anchisem nt, enfrauchiseme nt, add - 
tition, extension of qualification—all this 
the noble Earl admits, and this, my Lords, 


| forms me whole principle of the Bill. All 








the other parts have reference only to the 
manner in which that principle is to be 
worked ont. The detailed provisions 
which have been introduced for this pur- 
pose, may be so modified or altered as to 
to confirm, or to restrict the opet 
ation of the principle. If the noble Earl 
objects to the registration, may not that 
be altered in the Committee 
without touching the efficiency of th 
measure ? If the noble Earl objects 
to the proposed qualification, and thinks 
that it ought to be the occupancy of 
a house of a rental of 20/, a-year, in- 


improve, 


clause 
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jifth i day. 


stead of one of only LOZ, can a change to. ency or the wisdom of t 
this effect be made elsewhere than int ith the \ Id 
Committee 7 Ifthe noble Earl objects t atl on . L can well 
tne division of counties, can he not propose , who ar to 
that this part of the Bill be struck owt m= should act im t mal 
the Committee ¢ Hithe nobli Harlobr ; Ka be St ( | 
to any part ol the schedules, where can ! who d rie | } 
so well propose an aiteration in th top claim 
Committee? ‘To all such alteration Lo produ i | 
should, undoubtedly, rive hiy most strenu | O iter | 
OUS Opposition 5 but it would be, as LT have such e ism | 
alre ady stated, for the Committee, and not it to b ( led y 
for me, todecide. In the Committee all the t| \ Cec] ( 
questions might be fully dis | f' to be both | nD 
short, no way appears so easy of obt C4 
what thre Li¢ ble Karl declare 5 ih 1} | 1 it ( cl { 
sires, as by rome mto Committ 2 have ined | 
The noble Karl, however, ( lls upon Wh Ih) \ 
vour Lordships, at once to reject this Bill, |p could 
for this, though the most offensive form « | ted. 
originally proposed by the noble Baron op- ent tentment coul 
posite has been abandoned, must be the by a decisive and ext 
eflect of a postponement of the second | thie yect which the King 
reading for six months. Let me ask, in) view was, to pre 
what situation this House will be placed) Uus lo Ts | 
if your Lordships should | ndaced to | I) 
reject this Bill upon such principles Lin t 
W ould it not be said, that, admiuttin th cithy ( wh, CX 
principle, without any consideration of the that 1 | ( ly 
manner in which that principle might | nall the el ts of 


{ 


for a meeting of the mostemment andable of showine that 


discussed ? Ine ; 
This, my Lords, is the only course which imminent that t 


the most reverend Prelate, and those Peers induced to aban 


fess | cannot understand either the consist- 








all these points might be fairly and fully | those with whom I had th 


who, with him, are friendly to the principle | just claims of so larg 
of the Bill, can consistently adopt. Icon- | low-subjects. Bu 


advantageously worked into a law, you had utent. It | 
hastily rejected a measure, sent Lo you I) if tl 7 tion 1 
a vote of a large majority of the Hous I, it should lon 
of Commons, and « werly supported by the | to dia hope th 

almost unanimous voice of a whol | ype vid i 1 tly adjust dl. 
[ ask the most reverend Prelate who spok | have now y d 
lately fol he, too, has declared th t | l i 7} ke ( ( ot} 
notopposed g nerally to Leto i \\ ther) T I) al | 
he can reconcile such a voie with the) has induleed — himse! 
opinions which he hasstated? Tle wis! t] vhole of 4 | 


men that can be found, to consider of the | tons what differ 
means of producing asatisiactory 1  ( uns | 
[ confess 1 should not be very sanguin lear Lord | forcott 
my hopes of a successful result from such | ctres es must hay 
a proceeding. But if a measure, cleared | of Stat If [tl 
of the objections which the most reverend | | might refer t 
Prelate feels to that which is now befor in the « P Non Eee 
you, and fortified by all the safeguards , Lord with reference to 
which he wequires for the security of the tholic Emancipation. Tl 
Constitution is to be effected, where can it | the justice of concessior 
be so well done as in a Committee, where | had long been arzued bi 
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now, if, with their hopes and expectations 


raised to the highest pitch, the people 
should have their prayers disregarded, 


their petitions rejected with contempt, 


and all hope excluded, by a vote of this | 


House, of then obtaining that to which, 
according to the principle s of the Consti- 
tution, they have a right—a full, fair, and 
free Representation in a House of Com. 
mons chosen by themselves, and relieved 
from those defects which have impaired its 
character, deprived it of the 
dence which is sonece ssary toitsus ful and 
independent action? God forbid that this 


and conn- 


practical experiment upon the patience of 


the people should now be tried, for neve 
did there exist—I, in my conscience be- 
lieve—in the most turbulent and danger 
ous times of our history, so general and so 
j 


alarming a degree of discontent and dissa 
tisfaction as that which will break out, 


the hopes now entertained of obtaining a 


when 


salutary and effectual measure of Reform 
shall be converted into despair. I believe 
that the feelings of the pe ople are loya 
affectionate to the King, and even warily 
attached to the various institutions of our 
Government in its separate branches; and 
let me entreat you not to throw away thi 
opportunity which is now aflorded 
strenethening this 


necessary to the safety of the country, by 


land 


mene ral 


t 


a timely and prudent attention to the wants | 


and wishes of the pe ple. 


I have been reminded that, on som 
former occasion, I made use of the expres- 
sion, that the House of Commons, even as 


it is, was a better representative body than 
any institution of the sort that ever existed 
in Europe. This certainly was, and is my 
opinion ; no country, | believe, ever pos- 
sessed an institution upon the whole so well 
calculated to promote the general welfare. 
But is it inconsistent with this admission, 
to acknowledge that there are 
even inthis system, which have materially 


1¢ 
aete cts, 


impaired its vigour, have alienated the 
confidence of the people, and which re- 
quire correction and reformation? ‘To re- 
move have crept 

the system, and to restore it to its original 
principles, is the object of the present Bill, 
which is a conservative and not a revolu- 
and is sanctioned by the 


the abuses which 


tionary measure, 
opinion of the most enlightened men, that 
free governments, if not occasionally re- 
called to their first principles, necessarily 
degenerate into abuse, from the usurpa- 
tions of power, and the tendency of all 


ot 
sentiment, so} 


into | 
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human things to corruption and decay. 1 
feel confident, however, whatever be th 
result, that the public peace will not bi 
endangered. I agree with the noble Lord, 
that the rood s¢ nse of the peoplewill prevent 
them from bri aking out into acts of violenc: 
and outrage, and IJ trust, whatever may be 
their feelings of disappointment from the 
ould, 


that they will 


re ye ction of this measure—if such sl 
unhappily, be its fate- not 
depart from the legal and constitutional 
means of secking redress for the grievances 
of which they complain. It is by sucha 
course alone that their object can be ob- 
tained; and bya steady and a resolute 
perseverance in that course, their success 
is certain. 

If, therefore, this measure should not pass 
into a law on the present occasion, | ex 
pect the 


favourable season, when their petitions may 


people to wait patiently for a more 


again be broucht, as they infallibly must 
be, and at no distant period, under the 
the Legislature, | 


of undei 
ls it possible 


cons'!deration 


better auspices, lone to 


withstand so general and so powerful an 
expression of the public feeling as that 
which we have now heard? With the 
noble Lord opposite, I sincerely hope that 
the passive resistance to which allusion 
h is he en made, as be Inge contrary to law, 
will no longer be thought of—that no 
combinations, which the authority of 
Government must be exerted to repress 


will be entered into to refuse the payment 


: ; 
of taxes; ina word, that no proceedings 


of any kind will be resorted to, which 
could only be injurious to the peopl 
themselves, and to the cause which they 


have so much at heart, and which their 
most sincere friends could only condemn 
Forbearance under provoca- 
] 
perseverance under adverse circumstances, 
have hitherto distinguished the people of 
England, and, I trust, will not now desert 
them. 

[ am willing to give every credit to the 
noble Lords who oppose this measure fot 
conscientious motives, but I cannot help 
feeling, from a number of circumstances 
that have occurred, that there has been 
shown a considerable degree of party- 
feeling in what has taken place both in 
this House and elsewhere; and _ his 
Majesty’s Ministers have had reason to 
complain of attacks, for which, I am con- 
fident in asserting, their conduct has given 
no such occasion. [several Noble Lords; 


ang lament. 
tion-——patience under suff ring—hope an 
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33 second Reading 
“No! No!] 
my conviction, 
a party 
which 


rat on this occasion 


My Lords, lter 
th svinp- | 
them- | 
sed the | 


] 
| add H 


toms of spirit have shewn 


ve greatly 
n¢ 


discussions, al 


selves, hi inerea 


bitterness of th: 


Se 


i] 


not a little to the dangers to be appr 
hended from their result lor myself, 
and for my colleagues, [ wil only say, 
that we have acted from no moti yut 


that of promoting ind 
the country. T 
been proposed for this purpose, « 
of equal extent and efficiency, | 


sonally pledged, and as toa measure 1 


the peace ¢ 
o the measure 


limited in extent and principle—de spair- | 

ine of its pri ducing that effect—it will not 

be propos d by me. 
The noble and learned Lord has said, | 


be | 


Kine. I[t] 


+ t PP 
Oc? wm woud 


that if I were to resign : 
nt of t 


a culpable al the 
is mv duty to consider what cours 


under the circumstances in whiel 


vandonme 
follow, 
] m 
abandon 


ay be placed. 
the | 


Me 


4 - 1] + 
I certainly will not 


lone as Tea 
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can never be obliterated from my heart, 
whatever may happen, to the last m 
ment of my existence. I had no desire for 
place, and it was not sought after by me ; 
it was offered to me under such circum- 

neces that nothing but a se of duty 
| it Po 


u¢ 1a ! publ conduct, 
I think In ! make no such pr fessions, 
for | can appeal to ft history of my 
hole life to prove that [ have not been 
actuated by an unworthy desire for oflice. 


But | found myself placed in a situation 
in which to shrink from the task imposed 
upon me by the too partial opinion of a 
A j 


ul 
| 


benevolent 1 


naster, Rare 1ave been the 

dereliction of a great public duty, 
I h ive live 1 along life of exelusion from 
Océ | had no othcial habits | pos- 
sessed not the advantages which thos 


ficial habits confer—-I am fond of retire 
ment and di tic | id I lived h ippy 
and content in the bosom of my family 
ie surrounded by those to whom I am 


use to him. Iam bound to the Kine by | attached by the warmest ties of affection. 
oblizat lone .oF cramivate, Ereater, perhaps, What, then, ut a sen of dut ; could 
than subject ever owed to a sovereign, for | have induced me to plunge into “all the 
the kind manner in which he has extended | difficulties, not unfo1 n, of my present 
to me his confidence and support, and for | situation ¢ What el in my declining 
the indulgence with which he has accepted . 
my humble but zealous exertions in his} What else could tempt me on those stor ; 
service Therefore, so long as I can be a} Bankrupt of lif t prodigal of ease ? 
uscful servant to him, I trust that it never! I def worst ¢ ny, if he has the most 
will be a reproach to me, that | abandoned | moderate share ot lour, to find ground 
so gracious a master. But | can only | for charging me with any « r motive. 
serve him usefully by maintaming th [ have performed my duty as well as | 
character which belongs to a consistent, | am abl l shall still contin to do so, 
conscientious, and disinterested course of ( as [ can hope to succeed in th 
public conduct this character I should | a nplishment of an object which I be- 
deservedly fortcit, if, by any consideration, | lieve to be safe, necessary, and indi _ 
I should desert principles which I b ve} able; but should this hope fail me, and 
to be just, or give up, for any considera- | should the Parliament and the pubtie with- 
tion whatever, measures which I believe to} draw the confidence with which | have been 
be essential to the security, happiness, and | hitherto suy ted , in that case, I could 
honour of my Sovereign and of my coun- | no longer prove a useful servant tomy King 
try. If I could fall into such disgrace, I} or to my country, I would instantly with- 
should be at onc disqualified from ren-| draw from oftice into the retirement of 
dering to his Majesty any useful service. | private life, with the consoling reflection, 
As to abilities, I am too sensible of my | that, whatever my other defects may be, I 
own deficiency, which is not Jess in those | had not been wanting, according to the 
other qualifications which long habits « | best of my ability and judgment, in a 
office give. All that I can pretend to is, | faithful, conscientious, and lous dis- 
an honest zeal—an anxious desire to do| charge of what I have felt to be my dut 
my duty in the best way I can: as long The Duke of Wellington: When I m: es 


as he is content to accept my services on| 
these terms, no personal s shall 
stand in the way of my t! 
duty which I owe to a sovereign, whose 
claims upon my gratitude and devotion 


acriices 


performing r the 








th 


the question of 


hat I did, in reference 
Parliamentary Reform, at 
commencement last Session, that 
question stood upon a very ditterent foot- 
ing to what it does at present, I look 


; 
>ovservations t 


to 


the ot 
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upon the state of the question to have | that I now avow and act upon. Now, if 
been completely altered by his Majesty’s | the noble Earl entertains any such impres 
Speech on the 22nd of April, from what it | sions, | beg to assure him that he is mis 
was when I left office. 1 will not com- | taken. 

plain of anything personal that has been Earl Grey: [understand that the nobl 
said of me, and | am sure that the noble | and learned Lord, at on period of his life, 
Earl will do me the justice to admit, that | entertained opinions favourable to the con- 
{ have rendered the noble Earl and his | sideration of the question of Parliament- 
colleagues every assistance that 1 could | ary Reform 

consistently with my avowed sentiments. Lord Lyndhurst: Never! 

Lord Lyndhurst: The noble Earl has The House then divided: Not contents, 
been pleas d, in the COUTS* of his speech, Present 15(Q.; Proxies 49— 199. Con 
to allude to me, and he seemed to con- | tents, Present 128; Proxies, 30—158. 
ider that, at one period of my life, | en- | Majority against the second reading 
tertained opinions directly opposed to thos House adjourned at half-past six. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, October 7, 1831. 
MINUTES.] Bills. Read a second time; Hop Duties; 


Military Accounts (Ireland.) Read a third time; Arms 
(Treland.) 
Returns ordered. On the Motion of Colonel 


EVANS, an 
Account of the Customs levied in Rye, Nuthaven, and 
Shoreham, between January, 1814, and December 1551 ; 
and an Account of the Tonnage entered inwards and out- 


wards from the said Ports; and an account of the number | 


of the recruiting districts in the United Kingdom, with the 


number of Officers attached thereto, and an account of the 


Expenses :—On the Motion of Colonel TRENCH, of all the 
Houses now rented or employed as Public Offices in the 
different departments of the State:—On the Motion of 


Mr. GeorGE Lamps, an account of the Expenses of th 
Office of Secretary of Bankrupts, on an average of thre¢ 
years, ending March, 1850; and an Estimate of the Annual 
Amount received by the Commissioners of Bankrupts, with 
all the Expenses attached to their department :— On th« 
Motion of Mr. Hume, an account of the Surplus of the 


Sinking Fund to be applied for the reduction of th« 


National Debt during the last eight quarters; of th« 
Amounts voted by Parliament for Supply, the 
several heads of Service, for each of the three years, 1829, 
1830, and 1831; an abstract account of the Receipts and 
Disbursements of the SheriffS and Stewards of Scotland, 


under 


on aeecount of the Publie Service, as passed before the 
’ | 


Barons of Exchequer for each of the three years, 1795, 
1816, and 1819; for a Copy of all new regulations between 


1795, and 1829, authorizing the Payment of Fees to 
Sheriffs, and relating to the administration of Criminal 
Justice in Seotland; an account of all Colleges id 
places for Education; the number of Printing Presses 


Licensed, and the number of Periodical Publications pub- 
lished under License, or sanctioned in the Territories of 
the East India Company in the East On the 
Motion of Sir Jonn Hay, of Sums due to the Excis¢ 
under 4th and 6th George 4th, for Spirits produced being 
short of the charge by quantity, &c. 

Petitions presented. By Colonel Evans, from the Finsbury 
Union, for a Repeal ef the Duties upon Newspapers :— 
By Mr. Hunt, from George Hewitt and Francis Watt, 


to the 


Indies: 


praying that Persons who sought for adimission 
Office of Justice of the 
examined as to their ability; from the Union of Blooms- 
bury, for the Repeal of the Tax upon Newspapers :—By 
Mr. KeArRsLey, from Wigan, praying that Beer-shops 
should be closed at nine o’clock at night: —By Sir ROBERT 
INGLIs, from the Clergy of Southampton, for an Amend- 
ment of the Beer Act. 


Peace, might be previously 


Rericious Persecution.| Mr. Hunt | 
presented a Petition from Mr. Robert | 
Taylor, complaining of ill-treatment in the 
Gaol of Horsemonger-lane; that he was 
denied the use of his books, and was con- 
fined under the greatest privations, under 
which his health had suffered, and was 
still suffering, to the imminent danger of 
his life. The petitioner affirmed that the 
Chairman of the Sessions was drunk at 
the time of the sentence, and from the in- 
quiries he (Mr. Hunt) had made, he had 
reasons to believe there was some founda- 
tion for the charge. The petitioner con- 
cluded by praying for further inquiry into 
his case. 

Mr. Trevor said, that Mr. Taylor was 
only suffering under the sentence of a legal 


[Ocr. 72 
fOcr. 7} 


| the 





tribunal, and he regretted that any hon. 








be | 
vu 
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Licensed Beer Houses. 


| Member could be found who was con- 
stantly obtruding his petitions on the 
House. If ever a man deserved punish- 
ment it was Mr. Taylor, who had 
every effort to destr yy religion and subvert 
the morality of the public. The 
Member micht have selected some better 


obje ct tor his sympathy. 


used 


he Nn. 


Mr. Goulburn said, the hon. member 
for Preston had asserted, that the Chair- 
man of the Court of Sessions was drunk 


He, 


denied the truth 


when his sentence ronounced., 
asa Magistrate of Surre 
of the assertion, but if there was any foun- 


dation whatever for it, the 


Was P 
V; 


matter oug ht 


to have been referred to the Secretary of 

State. , 
Mr. Briscoe said, he had presented a 

petition from Clapham in reference to Mr. 


Taylor, but he now understood that pe- 
tition was not acknowledged by, and did 
not express the sentiments of the inhabit- 
ants. It therefore could only be 


as. the petition of thi 


received 


S who had 


person 


signed it, and he regretted to understand 

> 4} 1 
some of them had been threatened with 
loss of custom in consequence of thei 


having put their name to the petition; which 
he considered an unjust and cruel perse- 
cution. With respect to the assertion of 
Preston, that the 
Chairman of the Sessions was drunk when 
the sentence he 
sole mnly H 
foundation whatever for the assertion. 
Petition to lie on the Tabl 


hon. member for 


Was pronounced, most 


issured the House there was no 


Licensep Berer Houses.] Mr. Jol 
Wood presented a Petition from the Retail 
Brewers and Inhabitants of Preston, pray- 
ing that Beer-shops should be open during 
the same hours Public-houses. The 
most mischievous consequences would re- 
sult from allowing Public-houses to be 
kept open at later hours than Be er-shops. 
People who were compelled to depart from 
the one to the other, and drank 
spirits instead of Beer. He would, there- 
fore, exert every effort in_ his power to 
prevent this partiality being continued by 
the Bill about to be brought before them 
for the amendment of the former Act. He 
knew instances where gin had been sold 
with impunity at particular hours 
Sunday, while the owner of a bé er-shop 
was fined for selling beer about the same 
time. He knew that, according to the 
strict letter of the law, the Mavistrates 
were compelled to inflict the fine, but that 


as 


went 


on 
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only showed the Jaw was absu 
the House was about commit th 
greater absurdity of increasing 
tions between gin and beer-shops, to the 
advantage of the former. Several of the 
Bill fara 
nonsense and absurdity, and were ren 
able as an instance of the haste 
bling with which Bills were concocted. He 
fully concurred with the prayer of the pe- 
titioners. 

Mr. Briscoe 
cessary to have some 
tricts: but wherever there 
the beer-house oucht to be allowed to keep 
open the longest, as the least evil of the 


still 


the distinc- 


to 


clauses in the new were a 


said, it was absolutely ne- 
restraint in rural dis- 


was a gin-shop 


two. 

Mr. Hunt said, 
to support the prayer of the petition ; and 
he most fully eoncurred with those who 
- considered it a most erroneous principle, 
that ein should be allowed to be sold at 
hours when the beer-shops were closed. 
He should, therefore, the Bill by 
which such distinctions were to be en 
forced, by all the means in his power ; anc l 
would assist his hon. ague In Opposing 


he had been requested 


resist 


colk 


it, by moving an adjournment whenever it 
was brought Raa, 

Petition to be printed. 

Sucar Rerinine Biii.] Mr. Goul- 


burn presented a Petition from the West- 
India Planters and Merchants of Liver- 
pool, praying inquiry into the propriety of 
admitting foreign sugar for the purpose of 
being refined in this country. ‘The peti- 
tioners asserted that it known 
that the quantity of foreign sugar exported 
was by no means so great as the quantity 
imported, although the law only allowed 
it to be imported in consideration that an 
equal quantity was exported, 
some Cc ompe tition against our own coloni: il 
sugar in the market, with the monopoly 
of which our own planters had been flat- 
tered, but which there was now strong 
reason for believing was a delusion, in con- 
sequence of a new discovery having been 
made by the means of which molasses 
could be manufactured into refined sugar 
of an inferior quality. This was sent 
abroad, and the foreign sugar refine d was 
retained for home consumption. He had 
seen the article manufactured from molas- 
which had removed all his doubts 
upon the subject. He therefore considered 


was well 


ses, 


the matter well deserving the attention of 
Government. 


§ COMMONS} 


rd . though ' 


| of the refiner. 














Consolidated Fund. 


Mr. John Wood admitted the 
vealth and respectability of the petitioners, 
but believed they were 
cast-off clerk from the establishment of a 
sugar- They had no means at 
present of verifying the fact. These bas 
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rreat 
he 


deceived by a 


refiner. 


tard sugars had been trie d, but it did not 
appear that any of them had been entered 
for the purpose of cancelling the bon« 


The main allegation of thi 


petition fell to the ground. He knew it 


| would be said that molasses with an undue 


This caused | 








quantity of sugar within it, was imported 
to evade the law, as was set forth in thi 

petition, but he believed the truth was, 
such an article was imported only to avoid 
the duty on sugar, Complaints had been 
frequently made against the large draw 

backs that were made, but he believed the 
West-India_ planters ‘be nefitted most by 
these drawbacks. ‘To refine sugar was the 
work of several months, and he trusted 
the House would feel it highly inexpedient 
to throw difficulties in the way of an 
advantageous branch of manufacture. 

Mr. Goulburn was glad to hear the ob 
servations of the hon. Member. The 
question was simply, whether the present 
refining system cut up the monopoly which 
the planters claimed as a right, by allowing 
bastard sugar to be mz ide from molasses 
by persons who had no bonds to cancel. 
The present petition brought that question 
completely to issue between the refiners 
and the West-India plante rs, and the 
inquiry was institut d into the 
subject the better, for without such inquiry 
neither of the parties would be satisfied. 

Sir John Newport inquired how it was 
the petitioners had not brought thei 
statement forward at an earlier stage ol 
the Bill ? 

Mr. Goulburn had no doubt he should 


sooner 


be able to give the right hon. Baronet an 
answer on the second reading of the Bill. 
Petition to be printed. 
ConsoLipatrp Funpn—Haur Pay 


or THE ArMy.] Mr. Spring Rice moved 
the Order of the Day for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee on the 
Consolidated Fund Bill. Order read. 
On the question that the Speaker do leave 
the chair, Mr. Spring Rice moved an 
instruction to the Committee to receive 
a clause of Appropriation. 

House in Committee. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that there 
was a most invidious clause in the Appro 
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priation Act, which prevented officers in 
the army ré ceiving their half-pay if they 
accepted any civil appointments; whil 
officers in the navy were exempted from 
such regulation. Ife did not blame the 
right hon. Baronet, the first Lord of th 
Admiralty, for introducing a clause allow 
ine Officers holding civil situations about 
his Majesty to receive their half- but 
he wished to the 
extended to 
was confident, both as a matter of economy 


hAvYV, 


indul FETICE 
| 
i 


see same 


officers of the army. Ile 


and policy, it would be right to allow hal 


pay officers in the army to fill civil offices | 


without mulcting them of then 
were not oblived to give up their half-pay 
if they filled civil offices; but in’ that 
year the Finance Committee recommended 


that course to be adopted, and an Act was 


pay. | 


Before the year 1828, officers in the army | 
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ee 


] 


whose to have been 


, 
almost forgotten, were ne slecte d, and why 


services appr ared 


should a Commissioner of B wnkrupts, who 
had only been appointed a few weeks, retire 
| for life ona pension of 2002. a year ? 
| Sir H ) Parnell said, that, simple a 
i tl Ss pro} | ppea | to owbe i 
involved the ce ideration of no less a sum 
than 73,0002. a year Up to 1820 thie 
law | d itu || a p ive 1 ofh I In th 
rece Ipt of any ecivils ary of their half pay. 
The Act th | issed was mnovatton, 
land the Finance Committee of 1828) re 
j comm i} led wat th ( ld law should be 
| revi ( The mecemyp rs of that Committee 
| were satislied, from documents laid before 
them, that t! Consequence of acting upon 
| thi indulo nee of 1820 had bee ik. t6 put 
| the public ( the additional expense he 
had mentioned. The question did not 





the s remuneration for it as 


LIne 


passed for that purpose. He knew it was] turn upon the merits of the officers, but 
the opinion of Mr. Huskisson and Lord | upon the principle of economy. The 
Palmerston, that an exception ought to} report had been drawn up by a Cabinet 
have been made in favour of officers of the | Mini and had been ag ! to by all 
army holding eivil offices in the colonies. | the Committee, h one exception: it 
Ifa Captain in the army, with 7s. a day | said, with reference to this question ¢ Th 

for half-pay, was appointed a Barrack- | ¢ half-pay cannot properly be considered a 
master abroad, at a salary of 7s. 6d. a 1* a remuneration for past services, for the 
day, he was compelled to give up his half- |‘ sers of asinele day gives a claim to it 
pay; and many officers had_ refused to |‘ pl as th ervice of twenty 
accept of employment, in consequence of | Cal Phat they t themselves called 
which the service had been greatly injured, I$ upon to express the strongest objection to 
He should move that officers in the army |‘ the changes which have of late been mack 
on half-pay be allowed to fill the office of |‘ in the rules and condit‘ous under which 
Magistrates, or any other civil office, |‘ half pay has been received, and that they 
without being deprived of ther half-pay. | ¢ a1 decidedly of opmion, that the aban 

He asked the House whether there was |‘ donment of the restrictions was an ill 

anything dike a semblance of justice in idvised measure, and that it Ss not 
allowing the officers of the navy to have . niore at variance with a due regard to 
their half-pay, and to fill civil situations, | § econ 1y than opposed to the very prin 

while the officers of the army were pt | 6 ciple upon which military halfepay wa 

eluded from doing so? Such a course |‘ established.’ The Committee then added 
could but be the means of creatin un } th if t} e mmecrea ed cha ce by lt rie the 
founded jealousies in the minds of th law in 1820 had been, 73,0002. a year for 
members of the two services. Why, he} the army and navy, and they further say, 
would ask, should a Captain in the navy | When military men adopt the civil sei 

receive his pay, and also his salary, it he [* vie the Committee conceive they should 


was appointed to an office in the King’s 
household, while the officer in the army 
must give up his half-pay ? From 1806 
to 1828, there was no such limitation, and 
the Finance Committee had recommended 
the stopping of the half-pay of officers in 
the army on their obtaining civil situations, 
without hearing evidence on the subject, 
and to make the distinction in the two 
services was most invidious. Whiy should 
the civil service treated at 
liberality while the officers of the army, 


with 


be ere 


mM ivil servants would rece ive, and no more - 
: 

| Although he admitted that 

hardships would result from actine upon 


hat recommendation, vet if must be ele 


individual 


uF; 
laid 
The 


opinion of Mr, Huskisson would be at all 


: ; : 
that asa que stion of economy the rule 
be de parted 


down should not from. 


times of value, but it should not govern 


fee 
the Tlouse in a of the 


matte Savin Ol 
expenditure of 73,0002 His right hon. 
friend had been fully heard before th 
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Half-pay of the Army. 


Committee of Salaries, and with every | But this favour cost the public nothing, 
disposition to attach weight to his author- | for the « xpense was defrayed out of his 
ity, it had come to the determin eee that | Majesty’s Civil List. It did so happen, 
it was inexpedient to alter the decision of that in the ease of a Vice-Admiral receiv 
the previous Committee which ha l sat in | ing ie post of Equerry to his Majesty, his 
1828. He had felt it his duty torecommend | half-pay’ exceeded the salary attached 
the fulfilment of th I coum ndation of | to his off ce, sO that he gave up his salary 
that Committee, and he trusted the pr d took his half-pay, by which he receiv: d 
sent Committee would agree with him in} no remuneration for his services about the 
sustaining the views which he had stated. | Kin an absurdity so glaring gave rise to 
Sir Henry Hurdinge denied that the arranzement alluded to. The restriction 
such sum as 73,0007. would be saved to t in the \ppropriation Act of 1828, then, 
public by the adoptio 1 of the proposition | would be a saving of some 73,0002. a-year, 
Quite the reverse. If army ofhe: were | and for this reason, that naval and military 
not employed in the civil service, other | oficers upon half-pay now held civil situ- 


gentlemen would be, 
same or higher salaries. | 
about 300 officers half-pay W | 
civil appointments, and as it was probable | 

| 


the | 
j 

were | 

Id 


Heid 


} i 
who would recelve 


on 


1 


two-thirds of these would give then 


up 





ations amounting: to such a sum as that 
if they 
ma alee? ir civil offices 
addition to their civil offices, 


burthened for that 


to receive their half-pay in 
the 
amount in 


were 
country 
would be 
addition. 


offices if deprived of their half-pay, how,| Mr. Maberly admitted, that Military Of- 
in such circumstances, could any saving | ficers who had purchased their commis- 
be effected? By a regulation h he | sions were certainly entitled to very great 
had introduced on finding there were | consideration, and that the right hon. and 
abuses relating to the receipt of half- ry, ji £ ulant Officer had made out a strone case 
the country was saved no less a sum than | in their favour. He knew that civil s¢ 
39. 000/. a vear. The indulgence of 1820] vants had retired pensions for abrogated 
had been granted inadvertently by the | offices while they held situations, particu 
House of Commons, but then the services | larly in the Treasury, to the amount of 
of the army were fresh in theu nem-| hundreds and thousands a-vear. He 
brance. fear penenenieger ie of Mr. F. Brooks- 
Sir Henry Parnell said, he made no} banks, who held three offices, the united 
mistake; he had only repeated the Report | salaries of which was 2,100, per annum 
of the Finance Committee, which said, | and who, at the same time, received a re 
the “Suse nee he annual saving of 41,6827. | trredallowance of 5001. a-vear from another 
on the army half-pay, and 51,3702. on tl fice. le he then not allow the military 
navy, mi i tow ether about 73,0002. |men to hold civil offices while they conti 
Sir Henry Hardinge asked how it could | nue d to ¢ oy their half pay? He thought 
be explained that half-pay otheers holding that the whole question deserved to <o to 
civil situations would cost the country more ; a Committee for inquiry, in order that 
than civilians holding such ofhies sé | Ol su bst: int tal ju tl a shoal 1 | ¢ done. Such 
it was clear, that if officers were to forfeit |} a Committee should examine into the 
their half-pay they would not accept such | superannuation and retired allowances of 
situations. all departments, in order as much as pos- 
Sir Henry Parnell said, the argument | sible to lessen that enormous dead weight 
of the right hon. Gentleman was, that the | to which no other country but this w 


should 
th inh 


civil situations 
73,0002. 


otticers now holdine 
receive among them 
they had at pres nt. 

General / -hipps said, 
was, why should any distinction be 
in case of holdin: 
army and the navy 

Sir James Graham said, that there was 
a different arrangement as to the half-pay 
between the oflicers of the army and the | 
navy, and in granting a favour to naval | 


more 
the ie que stion hye re 
made 


o civil offices between the 


officers it would merely ap p ly to those in | 
his Majesty’s household. 


the service of 





| Should be 


| | these : 


| subject. 
| 


Hume admitted, that no distinction 
made Naval and Mili- 


AT. 
Wil. 
between 


| tary Officers as to holding civil situations 


while the y also received half-pay; but the 
object of the Finance Committee to 
reduce the public expenditure as much as 
they could without any detriment to the 
public service. The facts that had been 
submitted to the Finance Committee were 
that the Navy, Army, and Ord 
nance cost 13,500,000/.; and the dead 
weight upon them was 4,794,000/.; mak- 


Was, 
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ing,with the Civil dead weight of 484,000Z., 
a total dead weight of 5,400,000/.—while 
the whole amount of the charges for all 
these services amounted in the year 1792 
to 5,000,000/, only, being no more than th 
present annual amount of dead weight. 
In recommending retrenchment on these 
points, and on every other, the Committee 
had referencealone to brmeing the « xpenst 
down to the scale of that period, as near 
as circumstances would permit. [fence 
they agreed, that half pay officers should 
not hold civil situations at the same 
although, upon surrendering 
pay, their civil appointments would not be 
disturbed. He often thought of the hard 

ships which military men endured, but it 
should be recollected, that at the close of 
the war in 1814, the half-pay of Military 
Officers was increased, upon the ground 
that they could not hold civil offices. It 
would be a dk parture from the principles 
laid 


Committee, if they were to avree to thi 


time, 


the ir half- 


of economy down by the Fu 


propositions of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Henry Hardinge),. he also 
objected to that of the right Baronet 
(Sir James Graham), although it was | 
objectionable than that of the callant ¢ 


inasmuch 


Indeed, 
hon. 
yf. 
licer, as the country would not 
have to pay the salaries of Naval Ofiicers 
holding situation the 


Majesty; but, nevertheless, it 


household of his 
hit 
happe n that some of the ofticers holdine 
in the 


in 
hii? SO 
such situations might be receipt of 
full pay. 

Mr. Cutlar Fe TYUSSOR Si I, he thought 
this resolution would be as injurious to the 
public service as it would bear hard 


t upon 
A half-pas officer well cal 


individuals. 
culated to fill an ofhcee of trust and conti- 


} 1 
dence with a small salary, was unable to | 


accept of it because he would have to ove | 
up his half-pay, so that the office, instead 
of being held by men of honour and edu 


{ 


cation, went to some person of an inferios 


description, to the great injury of the | 
public service. Justice was as strongly | 


opposed to the rule as poli V. Ifa person 


was qualified to discharge the duties of an 


othcee, and did discharge them, he ought to 


| 
receive the emoluments attached to it, | 
without the consideration of any other | 
funds he might be in the receipt of : { 


73,0002. was certainly a large sum; but 
the public service might be injured by 
such economy. 

Mr. Hume said, that he would relieve the 
half-pay officers by placing them in active 


VOL. Vill. {2 


Series 


£Ocr. 7} 
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service, in preference to young boys, who 
knew nothing of the hardships of war. If 
they had pursued such a syst 


1815, all the old officers would by this time 


eln Lice 


have been absorbed by the public service 
Sir George Clerk said, he had | rd 
with reat satista on th Opimion de I 


; ee 
vered by the hon. member for Kirkeud 


bricht. 
O00) 


i: pei 


civil situations: but if the reculation had 
prevailed previous to that time, few such 
officers would have act pted Situatiol 


Several of the Chief Constables of 
land half-pay ofhicers, but 
them would have taken such « mployments 


if they must have resigned their half-pay. 


were hone tl 


Why snould officers not be capable of 


holdine civil situations as well as ot 


. ; 1 ‘ | ] 
persons Why hould = t \ hay no 
aia ; ; 
reward for their tous in tore 1 countries 
1 1} 14 
beside a scanty ulf-pay ¢ 


and WMISeravis I} 


It Naval Officers in the hou 


1 
Viajesty were also to hold halt pay at 
" + +} 


! 
same time, why should 


View’ be extended to othe: 


of Ordnance, and other public establish- 
ments? Why should the Lords of the 
Admiralty receive half-pay tog ther with 
the salaries attached to their civil situa- 
tions All he sought w justice to the 
different classes of Naval and Military 
Ofthcers, and he hoped th S Committee 


1! duty. 


would not fail to pe rform the 
7 1 


ul Hen 1 Harding said, h would zIVe 
one instance of the bardship of the regula 
tion now pre posed to be enforced. Siu 
Hi. Fane held the office of Surveyor-Ge- 


of the Ordnanee, with a salary of 
had served 


forty years, and hi: 


neral 
{,200/. a-year: that 


omcel 


upwards ot 1d spent 


i 
10,0007. commissions, and had 


| and 


reward 
worth 


upon his 


- } 4 <5 

received as a ior bis: services 
! 

ment, which was 


| hi 3,5 however, he 


1 
LIS ¢ a pe nses a Vi 


about 1,000/. a-year. 
i civil situation, 


had to give up on taking 


ind he went through all the drudgery of 
office for 2002, a-vear. It seemed that 
while the services of the otheers of the 


army were fresh in the recollection of the 
[louse, indul- 
gence, but ina season of peace the otticer 
LHe 


Opinion 


it was willing to grant this 
was most 
to press the 
Committee, although he would not divide 
upon the subject. 

Colonel Fox said, he considered that the 
right hon. Baronet, the First Lord of the 


N 


were to be deprived of it. 
| 


anxious his 


upon 
I 
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Admiralty, had made a most invidious dis- 
tinction between the two services. 


Sir James Graham said, the whote Ol 
the Naval half-pay was regulated by th 
King in Council; that of the Army was 
subjected to Parliamentary restrictiot 
fe must again repeat, that Naval Othcers 


in the household of his Majesty would cost 
the public nothing, as they would be paid 
out of the Civil List; but under the A 

propriation Act they could not receive 
their half-pav, which it was the object of 
his clause toremedy. If the income of the 


Civil Office were to fall upon the country 


he would be one of the first persons to op 
pose it. 
Sir George Clerk said, it was for the 


} ] r 


£ COMMONS} 





| 





| 
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clause was brought up, he should move 
an amendment to effect that object. 

Mr. Maberly wished the gallant Officer 
would not propose any such amendment, 


because he was sure at no distant day the 
superannuations to the different branches 
of the public service must come specifically 


otice of this House. 
Lord Althorp admitted, that the country 
indebted to the Naval and 


Army services, and he would be one of the 


vefore the 1 


vas e 


qually 
{ 
last men to make any invidious distinction 
between them. 

Mr. Hume 


House rather 


said, he would divide the 


than allow that any parti- 


| cular favour should be granted to ofticers, 
merely because they happened to be in 
his Majestv’s household. Why was not 


benefit of Naval Officers that this clause | 


“nai 
was introduced into the Appropriation 
i i 


Sir Henry Parnell said, his great prin- 


Act. | 


ciple was, never totake money out of the 
pockets of the public without an evident | 
necessity. He thought in the case before | 


them that necessity did not exist. 


Mr. Hume said, no information had 
been atiorded on this subj cl Th Clause 
itself had not been printed, Ile thoucht 
that if his Majesty employed | pay 
ofticers he ought to pay them out of thi 
Civil List. He hoped the right hon 
Baronet, the First Lord of the A lf 
propose d to put both ryvices on Same 
footing. 

Sir James Graham said, in reply to hi 
hon. friend, that in 1822 an alteration was 


made in the Appropriation 


quence of an opinion delivered by : Com 
that all oOrmcel 
| T 


h lf-pay should be 


mittee, 


situations with two exceptions, which were 


staff appointments and civil situations in 
the Colonies. The existing 1 tions 
however, operated only upon the A \ 
the Naval half-pay not being regulated by 
Act of Parliament. The object now pro- 


pos d was, to exte nd to the Navy the ex- 


ception of which the Army had had the ad 


recarded official situa 
’s hous hold 

Henry Ha ne said, he entirely 
approved of the hon. Baronet’s regu 
to the Navy 


vantace, so far as 
tions in his May t\ 


Q 


Ir 


with regard but what he de- 


sired was, that the Army should be placed 
on the same footing as it was between 
1822 and 1828. It was th: opinion of 


Committee appointed in that year, 
that itshould be so restored, but in cons« 

quence of the early prorogation, the Com- 
mittee had made no Report. When this 





the Appropriation Act, or clause, or by 
printed 
other which was submitted to 


whatever other name it was called, 
like every 
the Hous 

Sir George Murray said, that during the 
time he presided over the Colonial Depart- 


4 
use 


ment, great inconvenience was felt in the 
Colonies in consequence of Army and 
Navy Officers beine restricted from takine 


civil othees. ‘The y were the class of per- 
sons best qualified to fill them, but they in 
veneral refused when they found their 
half-pay must be relinquished. It was a 
mistaken notion to suppose such a regula 
tion produced any saving to the public 


' 
ervice, lye cause, In every instance In which 





h l f-pay ofiicers had cde cline d to accept 


in the Co 


CIVIL OTT lontes, olher persons 
must, of course, be appointed, and thi 
+1 Ae | ] . | . . , 1} 
le pubiie had to pay their salaries as well 
is the officers’ half-pay. He wished the 
defect to be remedied as soon as possible. 
Sir Henry Hardinge said, any ofticei 
would prefer receiving 6s. 6d. half-pay in 


Kneland, to 7s. 6d. as Barrack-master in 
the West-Indies. The ¢ 


tore, 


iovernment, there 


had been compelled to appoint pet 


sons who were ignorant of the duties, and 
hone StY 


! } 1 1 
they could have no security for the 


i 


! 


of such persons; but with a hal ry officer 


if he was guilty of any default, you could 


appro 


nriate 
| Wla 


t 
mission if necessary. 


his half pay, or sell his com 


he Louse 


t up. 


Several clauses agreed to. ‘I 
resumed, and the Report brough 


Bankruptcy Court Brtt.] Lord 
Althorp said, that he should move that the 
House pro 


should into Committee, 


oO 


forma, on this Bill; and the discussion of 


the principle of the Bill might be resumed 
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upon the bringing up of the Report. 
noble Lord then said, that he should take 
this opportunity of correcting some mis 
representations which had gone forth to the 
public with reference to this Bill, and with 
reeard to the noble and learned Lord who 
had introduced the measure ito the 
House of Parliament. Jt had been 
posed in that House, that th 


Bankruptcy Court Bill. 


oth I 
sup 
Bill wa 


contain a clause providing a retiring pen- 
sion for his noble and learned friend, th 
Lord Chancellor, and upon that supposi 
tion some strong observations had been 


made upon that topic in this House. His 
noble and learned friend, the Lord Cha 
cellor, the time absent from town, 
but, learning the matter through the daily 
papers, his Lordship immediately wrote to 
him (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) to 
deny positively that it ever had been his | 
intention that anv such clause should be | 
introduced into the Bill; indeed, 


was at 


} 
and, 


f{Ocr. 7} 
The ! 
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benefit of his splendid talents, 
him to be alto 

ine a base or sordid motive 
in such a Bill would have been a 
thing. When the 
emolument to be 


he believed 


c 


‘ther incapable of entertain- 


Such aclausi 

most im- 
subject « f the 
Lord Chan- 
ration of the 


propel 
i j 
: 1 
oiven to the 
1 
consid 


cellor came under the 


Houst _ he would be found to be on of the 
foremost in support of the just dignity of 
so high an office. With respect to the Bill 
itself he would repeat, that he had many 
and decided objections to it. H admitted 
that t Bankrupt-laws must be revised, 
and ir administration put upon a differ 

ent foot but this Bill would create an 
expensive and unnecessary office. Hehad 


no doubt, that the whole administration of 
the Bankrupt-laws might be carried on at 
of less than | a-year. 


Bill went throuch a Committee pro 


an ex 
The 


form My 


ense 0,0002, 


such clause was to be found in the Bill.}) SucGar Rerinine Brut Mr. Poulett 
He should say, in justice to his noble and | Thom ved the Order of the Day fo 
learned friend, that there existed no man | the s d reading of the Sugar Refining 
who cared less about money matters. His} Bill. 
noble and learned friend certainly w Is | Mr. Neth Dougl recretted that this 
ambitious ; but it was an ambition to exert | Bill persevered in at this pertod of the 
his splendid and powerful talents and abi- Si n, and when the sufferings of the 
lities for the good his count. His | West-India planters had been so lament- 
noble and learned friend had considered | ably increased within the last few weeks. 
that such a clause in this Bill would be | The use of the foreign sucar for refinine, 
inconsistent with its nature, and he had | by the returns on the Table, showed a tend 
felt hurt that such a statement should | ency to increase rapidly in substitution of 
have been made. Although this Bill] the British plantation sugar. It was not 
would curtail the emoluments of the Lord | 1 rit, therefore, to a illow it to voto greatel 
Chancellor to the extent of 7,000/7. or} extent, before being assured that it was 
8,0002. a-year, yet his noble and learned | acti fairly, to give this preference to 
friend was anxious that it should be produce which was raised under circum- 
carried. | stances so favourable, as to place it 
Sir Edward Sugden said, that the obser- | beyond the power of our colonists to raise 
vations first made by the noble Lord were | st it an equally low rat The noble 
quite satisfactorytotheGenth men % hit Lord | ' iid, that this sugar refinery had 
ofthe House. Any observations which h: 1d | lone existed, and that, therefore, itcould not 
been made at his side of the House were | be attended with any greater inconvenien 
dictated by duty, and that fearlessness | now than formerly, and that until late ly 


which he hoped would always be displayed 
by Gentlemen at both sides of the House 
when stating their opinions. If the nobli 
and learned Lord felt annoyed, blam 
did not rest with his side of the House 
the blame rested with his injudi ious friends 
j t] 


at the other side of the House by then 
suggestions. He (Sir E. Sugden) had no 
means of knowing the noble and learned 
Lord’s pecuniary motives; but this he 
would do him the justice to say, that, 
from his great public services, and his 
great anxiety to give the public the | 





| law had been experimental for 


n rious complaints had been made on 
lhe the 
two OI th er 


and the 


+] nigel f 


bye fact was not so; 
nacted from year to year, 
reasing importation of foreign 
ided inquiry, The West- 
ndians, however, asserted that the forei: 
brought the same 
the ition thus « 
injury was to them. 
stated that an unfair advantage 
to the cultivator of 

and thus an encouragement was held out 


N 2 


years, ¢ 
constantly inc 
| n 
mai ket, 
reated, 
They 
now 


Far Was into 


and that compet 


done 


serious 
was 


vlven foreign sugat 


? 
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to the continuation of the foreign Slave- 
trade. ‘The noble Lord and the Treasury, 
in conjunction with the Board of Customs, 
had taken me to institute 
into frauds that were practised under that 
system, and which had been matter of 
complaint. [Experimental inquiries were 
now being carried on in Lor ndon and Liver- 


ans 


pool with this view, and this circumstance 
alone, independent of ap ypointm ent 0 f 
the Select Committee on the atlairs of f the 
colonies last night, should induce the noble 
Lord to nec ynne this Bill till he could 
le: H 
convinced that the Committee 
able to come to a determination on the 
subject in the course of a fortnight; and, 
under these circumstances, he saw nothing 
unreasonable in the proposition he was 
about to submit to the House. All he 
wished to ask at present was, that the 
second reading of the Bill should be post- 
poned for a fortnight. This Bill would, 
even if passed, be but a petty mod 
legislation, which could lead to no good, 
and might produce considerable mischief. 
amendment, that 
this day 


the 


e Was 


be 


vislate on satisfactory erounds, 
would 


He would move an 
this Bill be 
fortnicht. 
Mr. John fVood was anxious for 
because he was sure that that inquiry would 


as 


read a second time 


inquiry, 


confirm the views which he had already 
entertained upon this subject. He had 
no hostility to the West-India inte rests, 


but he could not consent to their kee ping 
possession of the monopoly which they 
had for years enjoyed in the shape of draw- 
backs. Ile believed that the West-India 
planters were,in many cases,suffering great 
distress, and he would do all he could to 
alleviate it. 
instances, 

had to pay, 


That arose, however, in many 
from the heavy mortg: 
for sums of money borrowed 
in bad the merchants who pur- 
chased the ur and other and 
the interest being suffered to accumulate 
until the debt large, the 
chant then pressed the poor planter for 
payment ata time when he knew that 

was unable to help himself, and compelled 
him to enter into ruinous bargains for the 
by this means the real 


ves they 


vears of 


sug crops ; 


’ 


became iner- 


sale of his 
exporter shipped his roods home to the 
market, and pressed the 
planter to the earth. He was anxious to 
afford relief to the West-Indians, but 
hardly anything that could be proposed 
would be adequate to the effectual 


produce : 


English poor 


amelioration of their condition. 





inquiries | 
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quiry on the subject of the sugar refinery 
could by any possibility be satisfactory, 
unless the quantity of sugar necessary to 
produce a certain quantity of refined sugai 
could be ascertained, that is, the propor- 
tion lost in undergoing the process of re- 
fining. By this means they might be able 
to know by the quantity of sugar in a re 

fined state exported, what quantity 
foreizn sugar was used in the manufacture 
of it, and comparing this with the quantity 
able to arrive at something 
It was clear, 


ol 


imported, be 
like a correct result. 
ever, that a large capital must be employed 
the experiment; and a large 


how 


in suga 


' house must be taken for that purpose, and 
| it was impossible that any fair experiment 


could be made in less than six or twelve 
months. The public generally were not 
interested in this question, nevertheless, a 
great act of injustice would be done to many 


| persons if this Bill was not suffered to pass. 


of | 


{ great number of merchants tradine to 
Brazil and other places, had sent out di 
rections that cargoes of sugar should 
sent to this country, in the full expectation 
that they would be able to refine in 
| this country for the foreign market. The 


sugar refiners had embarked capital in a 


| way which would be entirely unproductive 


} Op position to it. 


/vernment supported and 


if the Bill was not passed into a law. His 
Majesty’s Government gave no pledge to 
renew this Bill; but the Board of Tradé 

and also the Treasury, told these people 
that there appeared no reason against re- 
newing this Act on its expiration on the 
oth of July, as no intimation had been 
civen by the West-Indian body of then 
The obje ct of the sugai 
refiners was, to obtain the permission of the 
Legislature that the foreign suzar brought 
to this country, on the faith of this under 

standing, should berefined. The first bill 
for allowing foreign sugar to be refined in 
this country was brought in by Mr. Hus- 
kisson, and had been renewed, year afte: 
year, without opposition ; and it was ce1 

tainly strange that, although the late Go 
carried this mea- 
times, yet that some of the 
members of the late Cabinet should join 
the ranks of opposition to this Bill, and 
support any scheme to retard its progress 
and defeat it. No opposition to this mea- 
sure would ever have been manifested had 
there not been a change of Government, foi 
it was not discovered that it could affect 


sure several 


ithe West-Indians until the present Minis- 


No in- | ters came into office. 


The hon. membei 
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of the West-India sugar with that pro- 
duced in the foreign slave colonies, had 
brought down the price in the English 


market; and that this was one of the chief | 


causes of the great distress felt in’ the 
colonies. 
a hogshead or a case of foreign sugar had 
never been refined in this country, 
competition would still have existed. The 
price of sugarin this country not only de- 
pended on the competition in the home 
market, but upon the price of sugar in the 
foreign market. Our colonies produced 
more sugar than this country could con- 
sume, and, therefore, the surplus must b 
sent to the foreign market ; and, upon the 
selling price of that surplus would depend 
the price at home, for the competition to 


sell, even at a fraction more than the price 


in the continental markets, would alwavs | 


keep prices level. Thus the 
sugar produced at the Havannah and the 
Brazils, and sentto Hamburgh and Trieste 
St. Petersburgh, would come 


price OF 


or ito com- 


The hon. Member forgot that if 


£O. 2 eae Sugar Refining Bill. 


for Dumfries said, that the competition | having anything to do with a 


the | 


rh 
avall, 


petition with the English colonial sugar, | 


and the selling price of the former, as it was 
produced at less cost, would generally d¢ 
termine theprice of the latter. The West 
Indians imputed all their distress to the 
merely obtaining sug 


the produce of 
here, and 
therefore, called upon the House, without 
regard to other interests, to put a stop to 
it. It had always been the custom with 
the West-Indians to make a 
in case of any measure which they imagined 
micht affect them in the slightest degree, 
and at the same time they always attached 
a greater importance to their interests and 
their trade than to that of all the rest oi 
the empire. The manufacturing, — the 
mercantile, and the shipping interests, and 
even the rest of the colonies, were to be 
disregarded when they were in question. 
He would venture to say, that the trade to 
the Brazils had as much capital embarked 
in it as the trade to Jamaica. From the 
returns which had been recently printed,it 
appeared, that the exports to the Brazils 
for the last five years had amounted to no 
less than 21,500,000/., while the imports 
were 7,000,000/., thus Iecaving a el 

balance of upwards of 14,000,0002. They 
had compelled the foreign sugar produce: 
to have foreign ships to convey it to the 
foreign market, in consequence of the im- 
pediments that had been thrown in the way 
of the English merchant, or shipowner 


a 
=e'¢ 


foreign colonies, to be refined 


yreat outcry 


al 


; woien 








arti le 
ith the 


principal article of West-Indian produce 


hich came into competition W 


During the last year, 63,000 cases of sucat 
Bahia for Hamburch, 
and of these 17,000 were in British ship 


27,000in American, and 19,000 in Danish, 


were shipped al 


Swedish, Hanse Town, and other foreign 
ships. By “ivinge encouragement to the 


refining of foreign sugar in this country, 


our own ship 


pping would be benefited, and 


to the West 
hie 


al pre s( nt, no sucral could hye ré fine d 


time 
India interest would be done. Ast 


at the same no wyury 


} 
law 
stood 


in this country which had not been import 


ed Mh British ships, so that, if the renewal 
oe ots hive { | : : : 

OF this ACt was reused, an injury to the 
shipping interest would be done. But it 
had been urged, that by encouraging the 


sugar trade with the Brazils and Cuba, 


prenuuim was held out to those colonies to 


continue the atrocious trafic in slaves, now 
unhappily so extensively carried on. To 
render, however, this argument of any 


d, 


cotton, 


it to be 


and we 


ought further extends 
ought to refuse to tak¢ 
indigo, dye-stufts, and everything else that 


.1 1 ’ , , 
was tl produce of the Brazils. But if 
: ; 
such a proposition were acc ded to, What 


would become of our cotton manufacturers ? 
As lone as we sent roods to he Brazil . 
and that country was an extensive market 
for our commodities, we must bring goods 
back. [t was said, that om trad had 
enabled us to carry on the late wi d 
would the House, to eratity monopolists, 


toruin our future resources ? Th 


cousent 
object oughttobe,tom ike Enel ndthede | ot 
for all the sugar of the world, that Eng! 
might retine 

mitted 
Indiai 
to any 


should 


ind 

ae ] : 

for all the continent. 

something was ( 

;, but before t] 
EE rete | 

just decision, tare Cx pi 


| e tri 


' 
l ! 


cd, with a 


what quantity of raw sugar would b 
necessary to give a certain quantity ol re 
fined sugar; and these large experiment 


should be continued for six or twelv 
months, or else they could not get at 
the truth. No doubt the West-India 
interest should be considered, but so 
{should the shipping and manufacturin 
interests of this country, which were 
very much concerned in this question. — It 


was verywell known that we seldomor never 


had more than three weeks’ or a month's 
consumption of sugar on hand, and the re 
sult was, that a few rich 


keep it out of the market until it reached 


merchants could 
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He could see 1 


an extravagant price. 10 
real solid objection against the Bill. 
It caused the employm it of large capital 
-it empi loyed a portion of our shippi n 
employed n ater. and a considerable 
amount of eeiuel labour ; beside which, 


" 


there was no country in Europe 


| ( 
so many facilities for refining as England 
We owed many of them to the great skill 
of Mr. Howard, the eminent chemist, the 
brother to the Duke of Norfolk, who had 
employed his leisure and fortune in improv- 


to add, 


ing the arts, and, he was happy hac 
found in the result an increase both of 
reputation and of wealth. He d for- 
merly been a re finer himself, though he had 
no longs rany in rest in the business, and 
was,therefor agin actically acquainted with 
the gg as to enabl him to venture an 
opinion upon it. Again he contended, 
that a foreion sugar being used in refin- 


ing prevented the adulteration of West 


India sugar, and at the same time had a 
tendency to keep its price within a mo- 
derate compass. In fact, too, it was well 

known that one species of West-India 
sugar would not refine unless mixed 
with Brazilian sugar, and then it 1 d 
extremely well. To withhold that supply 
would, therefore, injure the West-Indians 
themselves. If this Bill we lelayed fe 


a fortnight, it might as well 


‘COMMONS? 





for six months, to which he could not 
consent, 

Mr. Burge said, he was well aware that 
there was a great difference of opinion 
upon this subj ct, and he was glad that | 
Committee had been appoint d to inquire, | 
because he was satisfied the error us| 
views of the hon. Member (Mr. J. Wood 
would be clearly established before that | 
Committee. Itwas not de nied, that the | 
West-Indians were now sufferine ¢reat | 
distress, which must more or less affect t] 
trade and manufactures as well the | 
shipping interest of this country. But | 
bes ine a regard for our own colonies and 


rravated sufferings, we should not 


their ag: 
forget, that by « necouraging’ the 
be 


foreign 
encouraging slave-trade. 


positive ly 


All ot hei 


sugar we should 


the 


; ‘ 
fvrowth ol 





governments encouraged their colonies: 
but our Government followed a different 
policy. He was satisfied, that foreign 
sugar yielded more refined sugar than | 
the produce of our old colonies, and this | 
Bill must, therefore, injure,if it did not ruin | 


them. He entre ater the 


Government | hon. 
and this House, therefore, not to persevere | dictate to him any such course, 
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in this Bill, which would aggravate the 
distress under which the West-India plan 
ters were now suffering. 

Mr. Warburton could by no means con- 


cur with the hon. Gentleman, and as to 
the de lay which was called for, he con- 
— it would be utterly nugator It 


ld be unjust to the ps gee if the renewal 

oe the Act was postponed, Until the ¢ 
abe 

vernment had information, and 

until it was clearly proved that Fide 


Go- 


correct 


‘re. practised, this Bull ought to be re- 
enacted. 

Mr. Cr sset Pelham would not, for thi 
sake of one party, support an interest op- 


the interest of another class. 


posed to 


Sugar was better cultivated in the West- 
[udies than any part of the world, yet it 
was said they ought to encourage East 


ear. He thought the West-India 
colonies ought to be protected. 

Mr. Poult tt Thomson did not feel 
called on to go over his former calcu- 
lations, which proved that the West-India 
interest could not suifer by the Billl 
the Ho In the observations 
| been n peers by the Gentlemen who op- 


india su 


him- 


self 


ye fore 


which 


| d the measure, they had confined 
themselves tothe re-assertion of facts which 
had repeatedly been urged on the same 
sid He would confine himself to merely 
expressing his opinion, that the West- 
India interests could not be in the slightest 

legree affected by the measure before the 
House, and that delay could tend to no 
possible beneficial result to the West-India 
nroprietors or sugar-refiners. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman had contended that a ereatel 
quantity of refined sugar would be _pro- 
duced from East-India sugar than from 
West-India sugar. That he denied. In 
fa the arguments and ‘ecoaysutiortgan 
had heard fo ! eaaiee could have no othe: 
( ct than the defeat of the Bill. By 


) 
passing t ue 


] 


Bill to continue six months, to 
which, certainly, he would consent, the 
ent might, in the mean time, 
on, and before the Bill was again renewed, 
they would be able to ascertain how 
would answer the object. He made that 
offer, and would commence the inquiry 
immediately. 

Mr. Hume thought the hon. Gentleman 
ought withdraw his Motion. If the 
Motion was persisted in he should vote 
it. 

Mr. Keith Douglas considered that the 
Member (Mr. Hume) had no right to 
He had 


experin rea) 


far it 


to 


against 
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brought forward what he considered to 
a just and fair motion, and he would tak: 


the sense of the House upon it. 


Alde rnan Thi 7) ] ince vat not, atter t] e 


offer made by his Majesty's Government, 
support the motion for a Committee. 

Mr. Hunt thous sat, that the hon. Alder- 
man was disposed to legislate first and in 
quire afterwards. Te seals inquire first, 
and, therefore, he would si pp rt the 
amend “ig 

The House divided on the Original Mo- 
tion :—Avyes 150; Noes 96 ;—Mayjority 34. 


The Bill read a second time. 


t] 


ExcnEQuer Courtr (SCOTLAND) 
Biow.| Mr. Pringle rose to move tlh 
Order of the Day for resuming the debate 
on the second reading of the Bill to abolish 
the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. Thi 
question had not been done justice to 
h Winey been brous ht on at an a Ivanced 
period of the session, when it could not be 
thoroughly inquir dinto. ‘The Bi 
the Lords without discussion, anc 
fore, now, in its latest stave, that circum- 
stance increased the responsibility 1m pose: 
upon this Hi use. In Secotl ind there was 
reat jealousy felt at the subversion of an 
ancient jurisdiction, which had always 
worked for the advantage of the ce 
It was suspe ected to | part of a series ol 
changes by which the peculiar institutions 


of the nation were to be destroyed, an 


] Is PN ae Ee 
Scotland 1 dered a mere suporaim le pro 
’ | } an tae aR ereMa >t 
vince of Eno riand, In discussing’ this Bill 


there were two subyec s to be inquired in 


. 1 1] } ] 
first, whetheracase could be made out 
tert the suppression of the Court; and 
ii 
St mndly, \ W mhether, in that event ti rit 


of providing for the despatch of its busin 


 O4 4 
waslikelytoanswer. With regard tothe fi 
question, but little could b 1 tot 


powerful statement ot his neht hon. friend 
| + 

the member for Portarlineton. He regretted 

that the House was so thin when he mac 


that speech, which was so well calculated 
to attract attention to the subject, and 


Jeave a strong impression of the impolicy 
of passing this Bill. They were ala 
upon to legislate on very slight grounds 
and imperfect information. They had 
only the statements of the member for Ayr, 
without any reference to reports or i 
turns in support of his. facts. His 
Majesty’s | Ministers ought to have made 
much more inquiry into the subject be- 
fore they began to legislate in so de- 
structive a manner, Had they consulted 





7} (Scotland ). Yat 
the right hon. member for Portarlinet 
they must have derived be } 
| es hi h h) \ u ha 
Ii ks wd u I Ss y d ) Ol } 
statements which h ide | o 
\ | ely | ive iIndt aise t ( 
Gel il ject mor hot } t 
t| peared to have done Tl 
p rson whose opimion had been quot l y 
t| ( ier sid , was ft learned Jt ¢ 
who presided in that Cou but his ex 
perience had | Ly short. Last yeai 
when h i ited oO } 
ect | Mr. Pring rizht hon. friend 
C ay L that he gave | nection and 
conc ( ic the ’ } lent thre 
idopted, of whicl continu fth 
i 
Court formed rt. But had « 0 
S O} nit } { a il 
ional experience. Wh ( had th 
i 
Mini rs consulted ? \ th { 
} t that Ce I ali OTF W } had llaf 
} 2 ( x} rl ( tl } } ( 
Chiet Bare Or the lan } 
th untry | lost 1 O | 
Murray, v with t 
Du Ss of ( int | hn of uch 
I OF INID R neml weer ftey 
( f th Ju Ss ( ( | 
i ( suif | von FLiun Vi ( 
‘ W ( la i i t | 
ih \ th 1 ¢ titut ckn 
l¢ cred { 1¢ 1d \ n Wwe \ such 
) ry t to h 
Hit it hich had ctl 1 wv ) 
| , that accountal r 1 
Vi i | it \ c 
while t refused to take t 1 { 
I s OF fd D Met { 
suth vind tor | lati so neith 
aa hon. friend Ol is mere 
! Bt sue o bt 
| iect Com! Ter the | 
ure ! ( 1a De 1 la \ ] 
qu lo? d (| re ( ¢ \ tig r 
vy that Committ but especial 
ca f th erreat ( clin ( udicral 
fness in that Court. Th practice of com 
pounding for the penalties was the main 
jcause. ‘This system had n detend 
by the learned Attorney General, aud the 
hon, and learned membet Staffor 
| But the pi ctice as they repres ted if in 
England was very different from the abuse 
of it lately introduced into Scotland. 7 
question was not whet r compoundin 
ior penaltic S shoul it not occas il and 
under peculiar circumstances, be admitted 
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but whether it was expedient to allow i 
universally, as had of late been the system 


in Scotland. Not whether it be 
conducted by the wisdom and diserction 


Exchequer Court 


should 


of the first law officer of the Crown—tlhi 
Attorney General—but whethe: ich a 
power should be vested in a mere subor- 


> the Solicitors of Excise 


it could be 


dinate ofticer, lik: 
and Customs. It 
one case, why might not the practice be 


justific 


extended to others? This would rende: 
nugatory Courts of any kind for the trial 
and punis hment of oflence : Ii the ¢ yuri 


of Exchequer had not sufficient business, 
more might be added to it. 
the contemplation of his right 


Chis Was It 


hon. friend, 


as he had himself stat d, before he went 
out of office, and would have formed part 


of the great measure which he carried 
through the Legislature last year. ‘There 
were many subjects which might be mor 
fitly placed under the jurisdiction of the 


Court of Exchequer than any otber Court. 


The duties of the Commission of Wines 
were venerally considered as of this de 
scription, and there seemed to be an expect 


1] ° 
would soonel 
Exchequet 


hich 


ation in Scotland that these 
or later be 
Court. 
they might fitly manag 
ment of bankruptcy concerns, 
trusts arising out of them. \ 

guardianship of the affairs of minor 

lunatics, which in Eng belonged 


iransterred to the 


: : 
branch of business v 


Another 


was, the di pal 
and the 
third, tl 

ind 


to 


land 


the Court of Chane ry, but in Scotland 
was vested in the Court of Session. This 
could never be prope ly discharge | by t 
Court absorbed in Leora ial duties, but bi 


1 
to the anal TOUS 


longed more properly 
administrative duties of the Court of Ex 
chequer. The want of a system of regu- 


in these 
cases had long a defect 
in Scotland ; and better s) 
than the present could easily be devised. 
If such duties as these were devolved upon 
the Court of Exchequer, in addition to its 
other administrative duties, it would then 
have quite enough of business to transact. 
The question then was, whether this Bill 
ought to be proceeded without much 


lar and constant superintendence 
been considered 


much system 


In 


more ample inquiry. ‘The measure con- 

templated had never received the ap- 
| 

probation of any one of the many 


Commissioners who had investigated and 
reported on the judicial sotabdiidioneiite 
of Scotland. And it would, there- 
fore, not be doing justice to so important 
a measure, to deny a thorough inyestiga- 


‘COMMONS} 


din} 


| the case 
fol the re 


fore Ion to 


to be 
| "6a ; ee ¥ ,) 
officers in Scotland ¢ 
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t | tion before taking so important and irre- 
| vocable a step asthis. With regard to the 
| means provided by the Bill for discharg- 
' ine the duties of this Court, the 
ation was very imperfect. The hon. and 
learned member for Stafford found all the 
| information he wanted in the Bill itself 

the abolition of the Court, 
provision for the 
He had contrived to dis- 
(Mr. 


inform 


reasons for and 


a satisf; iclory discharg¢ 


lof its functions. 


!cover more than he Pringle) or any 
| Gentleman who was conversant with the 
|subject, could. All that they were told 


} 
| Was, that the whole of the present dutie 
' were to be transferred to a single Judge of 


the Court of Session. But as to the man 
ner in which such Judge was expected to 
|discharge these duties they were kept 
|quite in the dark. They were left in 
| doubt, too, if all the various duties of t] 

| Barons of the Exchequer were really 
| meant to be transferred to this Judge of 
| the Court of Session. If this was to be 


, it was certainly very inexpedient ; 
many of these duties vé 
pursuits of a 


were ry 


the Judge con- 


|} stantly engrossed with his judicial func- 
| tion 
} hon, me 


that the 


But from some explanations of the 

Ayr, they mig infer 
Treasury duties were to be an ex- 
But by whom were these 


discharged ? By 


mber fon ht 


ception. duties 


some inferior 

had Government 
transferring all the 
est 


be iter. 


P | ae ] . ig 
any 1urkKin aesign O18 


Tr business at once to London 
S\ yoner they spoke out the 
He could tell them, that in Scotland 
an attempt would not be very path ntly 
submitted to. It was a point which was 
struggled with very hard the 
Union discussion, and the retention of the 
Treasury functions Scotland was y 
anxiot isly stipuli ited for. He 
theref« conceive a more violent 
tion of that treaty than such an attempt. 
But to come back to the arrangement foi 
transferring the business to a Judge of the 
He need not 
the very strong objections pointe dd out by 
the right hon, Baronet, to investing any 
Judge, not bred to English law, with 
the duty of trying causes by thatlaw. It 
might be doubtful whether ,eveninthewhole 
Court, this might be sate ly vested, but con- 
fiding it to a single Scotch Judge would be 
infinitely more objectionable. But before 
proceeding further with this Bill, it was of 
essential importance to inquire whether 
this duty could be transferred to the Court 


ASUYY 


uch 


during 
in ry 
could not, 


re, infraec- 


Court of Session. fO Ove! 


single 
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of Session at al 
peding its other business. 
Session was already overburthened with 
business, and ought rather to be relieved 


§ wy 
SuCT. #3 


|, without materially im- | must apply myself to an ol 
The Court of 


ofa part than have an additional load of 


duty imposed upon it. Last year two 
Judges were cut off from that Court. But 
the bill of 1830 was still an experiment. 
It had not been a twelvemonth tu opera- 
tion; and 
doubtful, it would, 


sO long as 1ts uccess Was 


surely, be extreme] 


\ 


unwise to meddle with it, especially by 
transferring to it new duties. But in 
Scotland there was nothing so much 


dreaded as fresh changes and innovations. 

For more than twenty years they bad been 
’ be ‘ 7 ’ 

vexed and harassed with constant changes 


On the 
} 


] 


in the judicial establishments. 


whole, great improvements had been nade; | 


but the perpe tual change had itself b 
a serious evil, and most | to all 
practitioners. After the bill of last year, 
an end of these alterations was a 
but they had a new Ministry, and 
were, therefor 


Ch 


LATASSIUL 


( xp ch 
now 
e, destined to underer 
But if the Ministry 
would not allow time to make all those 
Inquiries, it was impossible to do justice 1 


What 


yaAneCW 


series of innovations. 


such harm could 


a question. 
result from allowing the Bill to le ove: 
till next Session of Parliament, when 


they might have more time to do it justict 
The only reason he had heard for such 
haste was one which the hon. and learned 
Attorney General rather hinted than spok« 
out ; Hi med to 

Bill in some way with the Bankruptcy 
which was running a similar course. For 
some reason unexplaing d, it would be con- 


S€ connect tht! 


upon. 


venient for Government to carry these two 
Bills through the Legislature pare py 
But he deprecated this indecent haste. 
If the measure were really expedient 
self, letthem take time to convince the peo- 
ple of Scotland that it was so. If not expe- 
dient, they would feel not only that a seri- 
ous injury had been inflicted on them, 
but that it had been done with a marked 
indifference to their interests and feel- 
ines. Asa Scotch Member, he was com- 
pelled by duty to oppose this Bill, and 
should do so im all its stages. 

Mr. Macleod spoke to the following 
effect:—Mr. Speaker; As the question 
before the House concerns the interests of 
the people of Scotland, and representing, 
as I do, a county in that part of the 
United Kingdom, I beg to make a few 


ii if 
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’ 7 ’ 
{0 otland je 


bservation, with 


which the nmght hon. and learned Baronet 
(Sir William Rae) coneluded his spee h 


last night. Ile said “* it would neithe 
be consistent, nor respectful to the peo- 
p! of Scotland, to pass this Bill with 
out a parliamentary Inquiry.” In what, 


however, the disre spect to the people Ol 


Scotland can consist, if we pass this Bill 





without further inquiry, [T own L am at 

1 loss to coneeive. ‘To what degree the 

| pe ple of Scotland are interested in matin- 
| taining a superfluous court of justice, it 
| Is not in my power to discover. Nothing 
}can be more preposterous than to imagine, 
| that thi people of that country feel the 
| least anxiety to preserve this useless ju 
risdiction. Almost all the Gentlemen on 
th Opposite side used th phra *" an- 

| Clent jurisdiction,” at the end of most 
of then }) riods, as if th \ thought that 
idmirable termination. But 


plirase inh 


what does the antiquity of the jurisdic- 
tion onify, if it be confessedly use- 
less? and what grounds for a parlia 
mentary investization has the hon. and 
learned Baronet laid, which would not 
have existed previous to the passing of the 
Act Ist Will. 4th, cap.69? In that Act 
we have his a thority for makin pre tty 
fre with our ancient jurisdictions, By 
it, the number of the Judges of the Court 
of Session, a number which it used to 
be re on 1 almost Sac ril to int rf re 
with, is reduced from fifteen to thirteen 
. pretty large innovation—and which, 
had it come from Gentlemen on this side of 
the House, would have been visited with no 
small wrath. By this Act the High Court 
of Admiralty was ibolished a jurisdic- 
| tion, even in its late form, e« essedly mor 


| 





observations on it, In the first place, I 


ancient than the Court of Exch quer (fo1 
it had existed in its latest form consider- 


ably previous to the Union) was abolished 
by the right | 
vet there \ 
Inquiry. 


ion. and learned Baronet ; 
rliamentary 
The Commissary Court also 
was abolished—a jurisdiction nearly as 
ancient as the Court of Session itself- 


Vas ho previous pa 


—no 
parliamentary inquiry preceding its aboli- 
tion. And all this was done by the right 
hon. and learned Baronet and his friends, 
who now have so many scruples in abo- 
lishing the ancient jurisdiction of the Court 
of Exchequer. Why, Sir, this very Court 
of Exchequer, this peculiar favourite of 
the right hon. Gentleman, was, at the 
same time, reduced from four Barons to 
two; though, in 1820, five Barons, in- 
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cluding a Chief Baron, were maintained 
by the right hon. and learned Baronet, 
and de ided by this Hlouse, though by a | 


+} 


small majority, to be the number which 


} 


were necessary to discharge the high, la- 
borious, and responsible duties of this 
Court. With these facts before us, and 


with the confessed truth, that in the 


last year only two defended causes were 
broucht into Court; when it 1s notorious 
that the Court has little o1 nothine to do, 
can the House hesitate to read this Bill 


? 


a second time ? { 


—a Bill which adequately 
- 


] } . . } 
and cheaply provides for the discharges 


of the scanty duties which remain to be 


performed. ‘But,’ says the hon. membe1 


for Selkirk (Mr. Pringle), “ although th 
Court of Exchequer have but little to do at 


present, cannot an arrangement be made, 


by which it can have some tolerabl 

of duty? cannot the Tiend causes b 
transferred from the Court of Session ? 
If, Sir, there were no other objections, 
into which I shall not detain the Hous 
by entering, this proj 
nifestly inadequate to give employment 
to the Court. Tl ied 


cidine all the Tiend cases which arise 


would be about three hours once a fort- 
night. As to the project of taking away 
the jurisdiction vested in the Court of 
Session, with respect to minors me- | 


thing similar to that invested in_ the 
Keeper of the Great Seal—that would, ] 
believe, be objectionable in many respects 
I never, [ confess, heard any complaint 
made of the manner in which that high 
and delicate jurisdiction is exercised 
by the Court of Session; and. so 


much better reason must be given to 


justify its transter, than merely to give 
some shadow of prete nee for 


! 
the Court of Exchequer. But 


hon. and learned Baronet, the cause of 


the apparently littie business in the Court 
of Exchequer is the svstem of compound- 
ing offences—and of course, were this 
evil corrected, a considerable accession 
of business would be the result. As to 
the reasons, the solid reasons which 
exist for resorting to those compositions, 
they have been so ably and convincingly 
stated by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, that it is needless for me to re- 
peat them. I was much astonished, how- 
ever, that the hon. and learned Baronet 
did not state one cause, and the chief one, 
for the diminution of business in the Ex- 
chequer, namely, the great decrease of 





tain standing and good interest, was to ! 


inearly sub selentio—that 1s, because the 


| case is so clear, the Court is so indefensible, 


| Scotch legal proceeding, with sufficient 





















































smuggling-—a cause, for contributing to 
which I thought he would have taken 
‘redit to himself, and have demanded 


some praise for preceding Governments, in 


which I] should have readily and cordially 

concurred, As to investigation, my prin- 

cipal objection to it is, that it is quite use 
ss; it would stay the progress of a benc 


ficial measure, and could lead tono result 
to justify the delay, or which would prov« 
the case ot the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Is it not notorious that the Court, asa 
court of justice, is a nest of sinecurists ? 
Can any Gentleman deay, that in Scot- 


land, when a political partisan, of a cer- 


provided for, but whose attainments ren 
dered it impossible that he should be 
placed on the bench of the Court otf 
Session, he was made a Baron of Ex- 


+ 


chequer, as soon as a vacancy occurred ? 


Whatever may be thought in this House, 
I make this assertion without anv fear of 
its meeting with contradiction. One rea- 

yn for inquiring bya Committee. which was 
stated by the hon. Member (Mr. Prinele) 
» me rather remarkable, viz. 


, 


Lippe ra tf 
that the Bill passed the House of Peers 


it none of those noble Lords—and many 
| 


they are—who combine knowledge of 
veneration for antiquity, to say the least, 
attempted to arrest its progress—we, of 
the House of Commons, ought to make 
the certainty of the evils felt by the other 
House, the ground of our doubt. Such 
in argument is not a little whimsical. 
That the measure has been introduced by 
the great man at the head of the law, and 
who, it is well known, is intimately ac- 
juainted with Scotch legal questions, is, 
to my mind, no small recommendation. 
That it has received the sanction of my 
richt hon. and learned friend, the Lord 
Advocate, is an additional recommend- 
ation to those who look for authority to 
support their decision of this question. 
Indeed, no man, from the splendor of his 
talents, from the length of his experience, 
and from the extent of his legal practice, 
can know more intimately the wants and 
wishes of the people of Scotland, than 
the right hon. and learned Lord; and, 
however respectable may be the character 
of the right hon. and learned Baronet, I 
must be excused from considering him 
so good an authority, or so safe a guide, 
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on a question of this kind, as my right 
hon. and learned friend (the Lord Ad- 
vocate). I feel, indeed, the 
advantage under which we discuss tl 
question in his absence. But, notwith- 
standing this, I am clearly of opinion, that 
the Bill should be read a second time. 
Mr. Dawson disclaimed all 
knowledge of the nature of the function o! 
the Scotch Exchequer Court; he thought 
the proposition of the right hon. mem| 
for Portarlington, for an inquiry into this 
subject, so reasonable, that he should vot 
agrainst that course which the House 


Oh chequer Court 


creat dis- 


11S 


George 


E1 


was 
called upon so precipitately to adopt. On 
that part of the subject which he did un- 


derstand, and which related to 
the retiring pensions, he considered that it 
would be a gross and flagrant job to saddle 
the country with a retirmg allowance of 
2,0002.a year to Mr. Abercromby, the Chief 
Baron, who had been but eighteen months 
Li 


Won 


eranting 


in office, and was in the prime of life. 
is proceeding totaly 
with the ( conomical prof SSI 

the Ministry. The Government w 
could thus sacrifice the public money, was 
unworthy of the confidence of the coun- 
try. It was astonishing that the first Lord 
of the Admiralty, after making a 
upon economy and retrenchment, should 
sanction this pension to the Lord Chief 


considered th i! 


sistent 


ns ol 


iC 


/ 1 
speech 
i 


Baron of Scotland. If the Government 
had been sincere in their desire not to 
create new offices, they, instead of fixing 


upon the country 2,000/. a-year, would 
have called upon Mr. Abercromby to 
execute the office of Judge in Bankruptey. 
If the Government thought proper to per- 
severe in giving Mr. Abercromby 2,000/. 
a-year, he should move an Address to thi 
Crown, requesting, if the Bankruptcy Bill 
should pass, that Mr. z 
fill the office of Chief Commissioner in thi 
Bankruptey Court. If the 


oO 
=? 


Rees ck ° pat EP 
vere rom! VY ment 


noble 


bil 


said the intention was to appoint Mr. 
Abercromby he should be satisfied. 
Lord Althorp said, their want of eco- 


nomy was, that they converted a place for 
life of 4,0002. a year to a pension of 2,000/. 
Then it was said, why was not Mr. Aber- 
cromby appointed to the vacant oftice of 
Commissioner of Bankruptcy? The fact 
was, it was desirable to place a proper 
person in that Court. If Mr. Abercromby 


was a fit person he might be appointed, 
but he did not think the practice of Mr. 
Abercromby had made him fit for a Jury 
Court. 


It would have been unjust to 


fOcr. 7} 





Lord | 
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cle olf his othee 


prive Mr. 


without some 


Abercromby 


compensation. 


Mr. Goulburn having beer joined in the 
inquiry into the Courts of Scotland in 
1830, and having then found that there 
was no reason for tl abolition of the 
Court of Ex ie (ue rin Ss ot] ind, he sh yuld 
say there was no ground for reversing 
that decision. He thought further inquiry 


at le ist D they 
lated. The bill for rezulatine the ¢ 
e re uly th yucht 


was ssary legis- 
‘ourt 
passed in July, L830, and | 
should not effect 
a chanee without inquiry, and th 


il Parl 


of jobbing, 


co’ 1 
. Grentieman 
rebdy 
iment 


rincipl 


upon the | i 
but the inte 
The Solicitor 


mistake to say 


puUubdild rest. 
} 


l 


asure 


was 
reHect 
ol 
yosed the Bill had 


| Court. 


Gene said, if a 


this me woul: 
; : . 
ny disgrace upon Scot una, \ot 


rentl 


One 


nen who Op 


Bill 
to run in 


' 
first signt 


struction, b 


eda job. the al ion of 
= ] 

1 ourts and the 

new Courts, they had always proceeded on 

parliamer 


for an 


construction of 


tary inquiry. It was not enough 
y Member to say there was ground 
for the abolition of a Court. 
had been laid on the Table. There had 
been no parliamentary tnquiry. Upon the 
mere dictum of a noble and learned Lord 
this Court was to be abolished. According 
to the Solicitor General’s argument, the 
reduction of the Judges of the Court of 
Exchequer was the extinction of that 
Court. To whom was the business of the 
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375 Standing Orders — 
Court to be transferred? [t was said the 
Court of Session could do it; buthe might 


i 
ad 


ask, whether it would not have been 
visable to do with the Exchequer in Scot 
land as they did with the Exchequer 
England, namely, to give the Judges mor 
todo? The Bill was false in its title. It] 
was in fact a hon. | 
James Abercromby 2,000/. a-year. | 
: | , > a , | 
preamble of the Bill was to provide for the 
despatch of business, aud it would appear | 
from these words that the was 
they were told the Court 
was to he abolish: d Ili CONSE Cy tie Hee of the 
The Court of 
Exchequei Scotland to be de 
molished because it d the Govern- 
ment to put Mr. Abereromby in the offi 
purypr SCS | 
of the Parliamentary Reform Bill, which | 
he believed would iever pass into a law. 


Bill to give the right 


The 


busine ‘5 
oppressive 5 yt t 


want of something to do. 
in 


| 
VIC AE 


: ‘ . ‘ } 
of a Commissioner to execute the 


It was at that moment m= extremzs in 
another place. The two Bills were co- 
equal and similar; they were co-com- 
panions ; and his hope was, that both | 
might meet the same fate. He should 


jon im supporting the motion, he under- 
friend intended to 
that the further proceedings on this Bili| 


should be adyjout ned to this day six months. | 


stood his hon. move, 


Mr. Serjeant Welde said, the Bill did | 
not propose to do away with the Court of | 
Exchequer, but to transfer its functions to | 
the Judges of another Court, who would | 
perform its duties without expens It | 
had been established at the Union only, | 


and could, the refore, lay no claim to remote | 


antiquity. If it was intended to establish | 
a new Court there mizht be some cro nd | 
for inquiry before the Ho but « 

tainly that necessity did not exist when an 
old and useless one was to be dispensed | 
with. The Bill, however, did not abolish | 
the Court, it merely provided that the | 
vacancies of the Judges as they occurred | 


should not be filled up, and the business | 
’ ‘ | 
should be transferred to the Court of Ses- 


sion, The Judges of th Exchequer Court 
could not be forced to retire, but they 


might be induced to do so by a pension 
which was less than their salaries, and all 
the difference between the two would be 
a real saving to the public. 

Sir William Rae opposed the Bil 
gave notice, if it should be read a second 
time, it was his intention to move it be 
referred to a Select Committee. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman moved the Debate 
be adjourned to Monday, 


] 
be aud 
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On the question being put, 

Sir George Warrender said, that the 
Court of Exchequer of Scotland was one 
in which the rights of property wer 


involved, and the abolition would be a 


| violence to the feeliugs of many persons in 


Scotland. 

Charles Forbes thought this Bill 
might give them a tolerable idea of the 
nature of the Scotch Reform Bill; it would 
vo to destroy all the ancient institutions 
of the country ‘at one fell swoop.” He 
was afraid the end of all these alterations 
would be, that the name of Scotland itself 
would be abolished, and it would ultimately 
come to be a department of the | nited 
Kingdom. 


SI 


Sir Welliam Rae withdrew his Amend 
ment, and the 
that the Bill be now read a second time. 

\yes 95; 31;—Majority 64. 

Bill read a second time. _ , 


louse divided on the motion 


RY 
Noes 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, October LO 4831. 

Minuty 3ills. Comnunitted; Cotton Factories, Re a 
t { Manageinent of the Customs. 

Peti is presented. By the Earl of SHAFTESBURY t! 
Duke of RicHMoND, and other Nose Lorps, from 
} in Ireland, in favour of the Galway Franchise B 
In favour of Reform. By the Marquis of W3 N 
STER, from the Inhabitants of Batlev, in the County of 
York :—By Duke of Sussex, from the Town of 
M n, in the County of York:—By the Marqu 
CLEVELAND, from Stockton-on-Tees, Durham : —By t 
Duke of Norrotk, from the Inhabitants of New Sh« 

] :—By the Duke of RicumMoNnpD, numero 
respectably med, from the Inhabitants of Hors! 
S By Lord SuFFreLp, from Haslingdon, I 
By Lord TempLemore, from the Inhabit 

lis] :—By Lord Kino, from the Mayor and 
ants of Beverley, and Inhabitants of Sileby. By a Nosur 
Lorp, from Thurnham and Debtling in Kent. By a noble 
Lor Inhalt its of Killegny and ¢ l, to d 
I 1 \ nanry in Ireland. By th Mar 
CLEVELAND, from the Inhabitants of Dubliv, com 1 
of the Grie\ e of Minister’s Money. Against the Refor 
Bil. B Lord Rouusr, from Kingsbridge, Devon. By 
the Earl of Firx, from the Inhabitants of Marvlebor 

uinst Cruelty to Animals; and from the Landholders of 
Banfi, tinst the use of Molasses in Breweries and 
Distilleries, 


STANDIN( Ornpers — Prorests.] 
The Earl of Raduor said, that being 
anxious, as other noble Lords were, to ente: 
his name in the protest against the amend- 
ment the noble Baron (Wharnclifle), 
which had been carried on Saturday morn 
ing last, he rose to move, and he supposed 
that no objection would be taken to his 
motion, that they should be allowed to do 
so. Their Lordships were aware that it 
was competent for any noble Peer to entet 
his protest to any vote of the House before 
two o'clock the next sitting day after such 


of 
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name before the rising of the House on 
that day. Now the House rose so early 
on Saturday, that many noble Lords who 
came down for the purpose of signing the 
protest which had been entered on the 
Journals were prevented from doing: so. 
As it would be only fair to give them an 
opportunity, he begged to move, that all 


{Ocr. 103 


vote had been come to, and to sign his | in the Spring of 1820 


| pressing, and as there might 
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. As the case was 
be but very 


Vt 


| short time for passing this Bill, he be or org d 


Orde rs, 


noble Lords who wished to sign the protest | 


in question should be at liberty to do so 

until the rising of the House that day. 
The Earl of Rosslyn said, he 

objection to the Motion, but he beg 


“dl if 


y 
¢ 


| necessity of passing such a Bill. 


had no | 


to be understood it was not acceded to as | 


a matter of course, or upon which a pre- 
cedent was to be founded. 
Motion agreed to. 


The Lord Chan- 
sill to their 
Lordships, for the purpose of reversing a 


Scorcu APPEALS. | 
cellor begged to submit a 


decree of their Lordships with reference to | 


an appeal case from the Courts below in 
Scotland, as the said decree was utterly 
and completely inconsistent and at vari 
ance with the Scottish law on the subject. 
The case to which he was alluding had 
been decided by some of their Lordships 


who were unacquainted with the law of 


Scotland, and the consequence was, that 
the decision was quite contrary to that I: 
and completely contrary to Scotch practice, 
and that no man that knew any thing of 
Scotch law would have ever pronounced 
such a decision. ‘The thing had happened 


: : : : s 
in the press of business, and arose from 


iW 


that ~nopre consilit with regard to Scotch 
law which they had often tolament. The 
decision, however, being utterly at vari 
ance with the Scotch law, it was nece ssary 
to rescind it, and for that purpose, on thi 
suggestion of the Judees of the 
below in Scotland, with whom he had had 
a correspondence on the subject, and with 
the consent of the parties on both sides, 
he now brought ina Bill, with a view to 
reverse that decision, and to place tli 
case in the same circumstances that it was 
in previous to that decision being pro- 
nounced. His noble and learned friend 
who preceded him in the situation which 
he (the Lord Chancellor) filled, quite con- 
curred with him as to the necessity of 
such a measure. He felt it due to him- 
self to state, that the decision in question 
was pronounced some months before he 


Courts 


(the Lord Chancellor) had the honour of a} the Table. 
seat in that House, for it was pronounced | the noble Lord on that occasion, that he 


that it be 


notice 


to move read a first time now; 
and he that he 
would move the suspension of the Standing 
r that the Bill be 


} ] + ‘ 
throuch all its stages as a matte 


fave to-morrow 


in ord might 


passed 2 
of course. 


Lord Lyndhurst 


; ; 
his noble and learned friend as to 


quite concur:nre 


bound to state, that the jude ment 


| 


prone uncedl 


mn ques 
i 


tion during his (Lord 


Was 


Lyndhurst’s) absence from the 
a noble and learned Lord near him (Lord 


Wvynford). 
Lord Wynford said, th it the nob] 4 and 


learned Lord on the Woolsack had given 
him no intimation of such an attack as this 
upon a judgment pronounced by him. 

he Lord Chancellor was greatly as- 
tonished to hear such a statement mad 
by the noble and learned Lord. The noble 
land learned Lord’s mi nory quite deceived 
lhim. The noble and learned Lord had 





only to look amone'st his papers, and he 


was sure he would find a draught of this 
very Bill, which he (the Lord Chancellor) 
gyave to him some months avo, HTe also 
mentioned to tl noble and learned Lord 
the correspondence which he had with the 


Judes of the Courts below in Scotland on 
and the 


yr such a measnre 


necessity 
The 
at} a | - 
iin consequence Of his having 

| , 


Bill tO the nobl and 


the subject absolute 


there was fi as this. 
fact was, th 


ven the draft of the 


vr} 
learned Lord, he was obliged to send, a 
few davs aco, when he wanted a draft 
of it, to the professional centlemen en- 
eaged in the case He brought in the 


as it was most desira- 
nt st of the Sc 


tin passing it through 


Bill thus sudd nly, 
ble that in the pres ate ssion 
no time should be | 
the House. 

Lord yn that 
and learned Lord had sent him a draft 
of this Bill, he could assure him that this 
was the first time that he had ever heard 
of this Bill. He had heard something 
before of a draft of a bill, he had 
not heard of what description it was. 

The Lord Chancellor , that the 
noble and learned Lord certainly laboured 
under a mistake on this point. He (the 
Lord Chancellor) distinctly remembered 
having mentioned the subject to him at 


He remembered told 


Wynford said, if the noble 


but 


said 


having 
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was informed by the Judges in Scotland, 
that the judg rment of the House in th 
case of M’Gabbin and Stewart could not 
be executed, as there was no such thing 
known under the Scotch jaw as a Special 
Jury of mercl to h the case was 
ordered to be referred. He 
his conversation with the noble and learned 
Lord if it 
could attest it upon oath before any 
and he was certain that fact as h 
was that the noble and learned Lord had 
the dratt of the Bill Lord 
Chancellor) sent to him, and would find 
it in ‘aa private depositary if he looked 
for 1 

Bil read a first time. 


Public Works (Ireland). 


ants, whi 


remembered 
‘ hit f terd | , 
as were but of yeste! aay 1€ 
Jury, 
as ol 


which he (the 


Pustic Works—IRELAND. Vis- 
count Melbourne moved the third reading 
of the Public Works (Ireland) Bill. 

Lord Carbery regretted the Bill should 
have been brought at late a 


period in the Session, when it could hardly 
] 


forward sO 


receive the attention to which it was wel! 
entitled: he was friendly to its object, 
althou: oh he « ybjected to that clause which 
eave additional power to Grand Juries t 


make assessments. 

The Marquis of Westmeath 
objected to that clause in the 
gave additional powers to Grand . 
Ireland with 
After the 
proved on the part ot such bodies, it was 


strongly 
Bill which 
Juri sin 
money. 


o levying 
which had been 


sews 
delinquencies 


to be hoped that some check would be 
placed on their proceedings, instead of 
having additional powers thus given to 


them. He would oppose that part of the 
Bill, were it not that his doing so micht 
prevent the Bill, which would be other- 
wise productive of advantage to Ireland, 


session. 


from passing this 


The Earl of Wecklow thoucht that thi 
Bill would be a most useful one to th 
country, and he entirely app sae of that 
part of it to which the noble Ma hac 
objected. 

Viscount Melbourne, referring to a com- 
plaint which the noble Lord (Carbery) 
made, of this Bill having been brought on 
at this late pe riod of the Session, observed, 


that that circumstance arose from the vast 


quantity of business which was to be done, 


and the dithculty there was found in 
transacting it; and that such a complaint 
did not refer more to the business of Ire 


land than to that of any other portion of 
the empire. The object of this Bill was, to 
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assist and relieve Ireland by the loan of 
money for the erection of public works, 
and he was assured, that if Grand Juries 
were not to be empowered to borrow money 
for that papers the Bill would be a dead 
letter, and of no practical use whatever. 
it checks were at the same time pro 
vided in the Bill, to prevent the abuse « 
such powers. 
Bill read a third time and passed. 


Gre: 


<P PEL ELL LODE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, October 10, 1831. 
MinvutTeEs.] New Members sworn. Sir Joun Byrne, fo 
Poole, and Henry GLYNN, Esq., for Flint, Borough. 
Returns ordered. n the Motion of Mr. JErHSON, th 
I ber of Irish Newspaper Stamps issued during the year 


1$50:—By Sir JoHN Hay, for a Return of the sums duc 
to the Excise additional duties on Spirits 
William 4th:— By Mr.;Sprine Rice, for a Copy of the 
Treasury Minute, relating to the improvement of the 
Crown Lands (Ireland) ; and for a Copy of the Report of 


the Commissioners of Accounts, relating to the Exchequer. 


for under Ist 


Petitions presented. By an Hon. MemsBer, from the Gentry, 
Clergy, and others Inhabitants of Bassetlaw (Nottingham 
against allowing Beer to be drank on the premises of Beer 


yuses. By an Hon. Memser, from Landowners and O¢ 
cupiers in the County of Suffolk, complaining of tl 
Tithe Laws. By an Hon. Memper, from Agricultural 
Labour in East Stoneham and five other places for the 
Repeal of the Malt Duty. By Sir Francis Burperr, 
f the Inhabitants of St. Clement’s Danes, in favou 
ot Refor I 
A ( f House took place on the Motion of Lord 
i N. 
Strate or tue Natron.| After the 
presentation of one or two petitions, the 


Speaker wished to know whether it was 
the pleasure of the House, that he should 


proceed with reading the petition list ? 
‘© No, no;” calls for * Lord Ebrington.” 
Lord A (thorp thouch t it would be de- 


sirable that the Orders of the Day should 
» way to the motion of his noble friend, 
admit of its receiving that fulness 
scussion which its importance merited. 
Mr. Goulburn hoped, that in the event 

’3 extending to a late hour, 


Olve 
so as to 
of di 
of the Debate 
the more important motions and orders of 
the day would not be brought forward. 
In an exhausted state of the House, 
plain that they could not receive the meet 
au ount of deliberation. 

Lord Althorp agreed with the right hon, 
Gk ih man, and therefore would make the 
leneth of the debate on his noble friend’s 
Motion the criterion of his moving or post- 
poning the other Motions and Orders of 
the Day tll to-morrow. 

Lord Ebrington, in answer to the almost 
unanimous call of the House, proceeded as 
follows :—Mr. Speaker; If, 
have had to address this House, | 


it was 


as | 
never 


often 
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could do so without experiencing a certain | the seat. But I gave those pledges to 
degree of difficulty and embarrassment, | those whom I have the honour to represent, 
it might naturally be expected, that on an | because, although in some respects it did 
occasion like this, that difficulty and that not go to the full extent of my own opin- 
embarrassment would be increased ten-fold. ion, the Bill appeared to me to unite the 





But so momentous are the circumstan 5 | suffrages of a | r portion of the pr ple 
under which the House is at present as- lof England in its favour, than I had con 
sembled, so awful is the crisis of public | ceived it possible could have been accom 
affairs under which I feel myself call d} plished by any measure that any set of men 


upon to address you, that | must confess | could have devised. Sir, before I proceed 
the sense of the importance of the occasion | to the particular subject of my Motion, | 


supersedes all that private and personal | shall take the liberty of calling the atten- 
‘ we . 
eavily on | tion of the House to the circumstances 


me at other times, and gives me a degree | under which my hon. friends near me 


feeling which has weighed so 
of encouragement which | never before} were called to administer the affairs of 
felt, in my humble endeavour to perform | this country. | will not into the details 
the great and solemn duty which I have | of that appalling period—a period so ap- 
this night engaged to discharge. Sir, I | palling, that 1 almost despaired of the 
have, moreover, the satisfaction of knowing, | possibility of discovering any means by 
that the fate of the Motion which I shall] which society might be restored to its 
do myself the honour of submitting to the | proper and healthy state. In saying this, 
House, will not be determined by any | I have no wish to revert to any occurrence, 





arguments which my feeble voice may! for the purpose of throwing unnecessary 
urge in its favour. I am well aware that! odium on the predecessors of his Majesty’s 
there are sitting around me many indivi- | present Government. But this I may at 


duals of great and acknowledged ability, | least say, that without having recourse to 
who have read the signs of the times, and | any extraordinary exercise of force, with 
who are acquainted with the cireumstan- | out proposing any new penal enactment, 
ces In which the country is pl CK d, much his Vialt stv’s Gov rmment did succeed 
better than I can pretend to be, and who] in restoring the tone and security of society, 


are ready to support me in the course | and in putting an end to the scenes of 
which | humbly propose to take. Their| conHavration and disturbance which deso- 
statements and their arzuments will give | lated the southerncounties of the kingdom : 
ten-fold force and impression to any thing | and moreover, that they framed a measure, 
that I may be able to say on the subject. | which, as 1 have before said, was satisfac- 
I have also, Sir, the satisfaction of knowing, | tory toa greater extent than could possibly 
that the course which I am about to re- have been anti pated, to those powerlul 
commend to this House is simply a con- | ind influential middle classes, among 
firmation of that which they have already | whom, | am sorry to say, were to be found 
declared to be their opinion. And 1 am{ many who were not exempt from the dis 

convinced that the House of Commons, | content which previously prevailed. But, 


which has had the virtue and the manli-] Sir, has the Reform Bill, which was agreed 
are eaeher cat ; 

ness to acknowledge its own deficiencies, | to by th louse afte ich lot incl 

and to pass a bill for its own reformation, | such frequent discussions, has it prevented 


will not be at the present time disposed to | my hon. triends from doing any thin 
recede from maintaining its own consist- | else for the benefit of the country during 
ency, from vindicating its own rights, and | the last twelve months? Have the pooi 
benefit from the 
il ne olf the tax upon coals and candles ? 


| Has the moral, and thinking, 


from redeeming those pledges which its | of the country derived n 


Members have so solemnly given to then 


‘ . ] f 
me, and renect- 


| 

constituents. Sir, I do not deny that 1 | 

am one of those by whom such pledges | 

have been given. ‘I did not give those | satisfaction in the repeal of the Game 
pledges for the paltry purpose of sec uring 

my seat in this House; for | believe that | the humane and enlightened, aided by th 
if such had been demanded of me, I might, | support of the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
from feelings of perhaps false delicacy, and 

false pride, have considered the demand | defy the strenuous and repeated attempts 


Ing part of the community no cause fot 


Laws, which, in spite of the exertions of 


] 
had continued, session after session, to 


as implying suspicion of my conduct, and | made to procure their abolition ¢ Has the 
might have refused both the pledge and | suitor in Chancery gained nothing by the 
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gigvantic measures of that great 
whose almost super-human eloquence in 
another pl ice I will not speak—has his 
ined nothing the 
Auge | 


in Stal yle 
which has so 


State of 


man, Oo} 


suitor in Chancery by 
gigantic 


of all that accumulated load 


- ! 
efforts to clear the 


lone oppressed the unfortunate suitor in 
that Court? These, Sir, are some of the 
erounds on which I think my hon. friends 


cht to claim the s Ipport 
th 
il of tak 

undoubtedly, 


= 
puoi 


intimate 


near me have ari 
and confidence of 
perhaps, be 
view of their ce 
habits of and 
eTown out of that 

which I have posse ssed 
of a century of the worth and integrity 
my noble friend below But, enter- 
taining as I do this predilection for him, 


ing a parti 
strong 
d hav 
knowledge 
uarter 


suspecte 
ynduct. 
regal 


va 
if 


privat 
rabove 1q 


me. 


I will not be of him, [ will not be of any 
man, the flatterer, or the unqualified 
panegyrist. [ am not, as we were told we 
were in former debates, | am not 

* addictus jurare in verba magistt 
For, with all my 1 ct for my noble 
friend and his colleagues, I am free to say, 


that I think their Administration is justly 
h certain errors, which, 
amiable then 
ighly detrimental to 

think, Sir, that in 
[reland, there 
between two 
n too 


wit 
and 
been hh 


chargeable 
however pure 
may be, 
the public interests. 
England, and still more 

too much halting 
that there has be 
disposition to conciliate those who never 
, what | 
should call a just and liberal Government ; 
and that there have instances 
of their ove rlooking the and 
tried friends, who had always given them 


have 


has been n 


opinions ; vreat a 


can be conciliated by the acts of 


bye en some 


| 


claims of old 


their cordial and zealous sup port. I think 
that my noble friend at the head of thr 
Administration has in some thine’s which 


he has done, and in other things which he 
consulted more the u 


ISUS- 


has left undone, 
picious kindness of his own generous na 
ture than the exigx 
supporting 


ney of public affairs and 
the necessity of his own Go- 
vernment warranted ; and if lam not mis- 
taken, my noble friend has, during the last 
two or three days, received a pretty severe 


lesson on that score. I trust he will fall 
into such errors no more. I trust that, if 
by the vote of this night—and on that 
vote the fate of the Government and of 
the empire depends—I trust that, if by 


the vote of this night, and by the confi- 
dence reposed in him by this House, my 
noble friend oak preserve, as I pray 


' Y } 
House. Il may, | 


ot 
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to God he may, his station at the head of 
the affairs of this country, he will hereaft: 
abandon that too temporizing policy which 
has in some instances marked the measures 
of his Administration. 
my noble friend will not despise; for ] 
him that it is the opiniol 
taunch friends of present 


This advice I| trust 


can assure S Ol 


many other the 
Government, and I feel the less seruple in 
expressing it, as there is hardly any service 
willing to perform for 
except that of taking 
‘ial situation under them. Sir, 
speaking of the merits of my le friend 
the Lord Chancellor, I omitted to state 
one or two things which redound as m 
to that noble and learned Lord’s honour as 


which [ am not this 


Government, an 
ome in 


nol 


uch 


any of those matters which I have de- 
scribed. 1 omitted to state, that with a 
generosity inferior only to his sense of 


public he reduced the emoluments 


duty, 


of his situation to 7,000/.: emoluments 
which, arising from fees in bankruptcy, in 
i former year accumulated, as I have been 
told, to 23,0007. And in establishine a 
Court of Bankruptey he has refused, in 
compensation of the saerifice which hi 
has made, any addition to his retiring 
pension. Sir, if in asserting the right of 
my noble friend and my hon. friends, 
to the confidence of the House and the 
country, [ have put other matters more 
forward than the creat measure, the loss 
of which we are considering to-night, it is 
because their — in those particulars 
are less generally known; and because | 
wish to sae their claim to the confi 
dence of the Tiouse, to that confidence 
which I am sure the whole country will 
echo, as well on their other measures as 


on that great and all important measure, 


without which [ readily admit all the rest 
ia ; ; z ] 

would be of no avail; and which, when- 

ever it takes effect, as I trust it will after 

no very lone delay, if the House of Com- 

mons are true and consistent, if the pr opk 


are orderly and quiet, and ii the Govern 


ment are firm and persevering, will con- 
solidate and confirm all the other blessings 
of the British Constitution. Sir, I have 


hitherto avoided saying anything, and in 
what remains I shall dwell as shortly as 
possible on what has passed in another 
place. It cannot be my interest, [ am 
sure it is not my wish, to speak harshly of 
the members of the other House of Par- 
liament. There are among them many 
friends of mine who I conceive have taken 
a most unfortunate and mistaken view of 
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this great subject, but who I am sure are | 
as incapable of giving a dishonest or cor- | 
rupt vote on any question, as I hope I ain | 
myself, and the same credit which I clau 


y 
{ 


il 


on such points fam willing, and am in- 
deed bound, to give to all who composed 
the recent majority of the House of Lords. 
But one above all by far the most able, | 


¢ 
t 


the most « loquent, and the most enligh 


ened, of all the opponents of the 


measure 


Lam sure no one will mistake the indi- 
vidual to whom I allude: [The noble Lord 
was understood to mean the Earl of ar- 
rowby; one to whom I am attached not 


more by the ties of family connection than 
by those of the greatest respect and attec- 
tion; aman distinguished by every thing 
most amiable in private, by every thing 


fOcr. 


10} the Nation. 


Mr. Charles Dundas said, he felt highly 


oratified in secondine the Resolution pr 


86 


posed by his noble friend, and in havine 
an opp¢ rtunity to express his undiminished 
attachment to the cause of Reform Ile 
hoped that the House would, on thi pre- 
Sent oO l n, come forward in that decid 
ed mann which would insure the tran 

quillity of the country, now so much 
endangered. He likewiss hoped that 


= i 

the 
ht an ¢ x plic if 
| to 
itmea 
en so unh ippily defeated. 
Mr. Goulburn said, that im rising’ to 
offer some observations on what had fallen 
the ble I 


bovie 


Government would quiet the mind of 


: ‘ 
country by making that hig 


declaration, that t 


’ 
i 


sure which had be 


hey were determine 


} 1 
ersevereinendecavourime tocarry th 
| 
4 


from ord on the other side of 


most honourable and = disinterested in| the House, and on the Motion with which 
public life. He, I am sure, has on this, | the noble Lord had concluck d, he felt it to 
as on every other occasion, been swayed by | be his duty, at the moment of such great 
the purest and most patriotic motives; by | and natural excitement as the present, to 
the conviction that in the course he was! adopt the example of the noble Lord, so 
taking he was consulting that which has | far is to avoid any topic which might 
been the sole object of his political career | lead to ill-will, or might promote irritation. 
—the best interests of his country. | iy | However he micht difler on othe: points 


7 
ecttally 


sle friend; and [ am 


| 
t 


this of mv nol re 


} } 
to speak Gisrcsp 


am not Cisposet 
f tnose who comecided 


or unkindly of ith 
him in opinion. And I trust those of my 
hon, friends who may follow m 
me respectfully to urge my earnest request 


W 


i will allow 


that they will exercise the same forbearance. | 
I have practised this forbearance in the Re- | 
solution with which [ shall conclude, to | 
the utmost extent that I could, consi tently 
with what is due to my own opinion- - | 
consistently with what is due to the re- | 
corded sense of this House—consistently 


with what is due to the pledge which | 
have given to my constituents—and, 
is still more important—consistently with 
what I conceive to be our duty to the peace 
and safety of the country. I will now con- 
clude by moving this Resolution :—“ That 
while this House deeply laments the recent 
fate of a Bill for reforming the Represent- 
ation, in favour of which the opinion of 
the country stands unequivocally pro- 
nounced, and which has been matured by 


| 
4 


what 


discussions the most anxious and laborious, 
it feels called upon to re-assert its firm 
leadi 


qain®” 
provisions of that great measure ; and to 


adherence to the principle and o 
express its unabated confidence in the in- 
tegrity, perseverance, and ability of those 
Ministers who, in introducing and con- 
ducting it, have so well consulted the best 
interests of the country.” 
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he 


from all expressions 


with the noble Lord, fully e yncurred 


with him in abstainme 


indicative of violent feelings, as the noble 
Lord had done, with regard to the House 
of Peers; and he congratulated the House 
that they could discuss the existin r state 
ol affairs without denying to the House of 
eers those rights which, if they were di 

puted, they should be most ready to vin- 
dicate for themselves. He rose to follow 
the noble Lord, deeply impressed with the 
necessity of expressing his opinions in such 


1 manner as would avoid anv irritation o1 
ill-will. The Lord had told the m, 
that in propounding this Motion he rose 


noble 


under a deep sense of the duty which he 
owed to hunselfand to his constituents. He 
the House the noble 


Iso rose under as deep a 


could assu and 
that 
I 


re 


t } 
Lord, he al 


sense of what he owed to his own intelli- 
vent constituents, the members of the Uni- 
of Cambridge, that he wi 


charging a conscientious duty, both t 


versity is dis 
) 
himselfand to his constituents, in opposing 
the resolution of the noble Lord. He was 
quite that after the proceedings 
which had recently taken place in that 
ITouse, the noble Lord would not expect 
him to concur in a resolution which tend- 
ed to stultify all the proceedings which 
Gentlemen on his side of the House had 
taken against this Bill. 


this Motion, he forebore to enter into th 
9) 


sure, 


[f, in opposing 
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arguments which justified the Opposition 


In Opposing the views of Government, not | 

only on the Reform Bill, but 1 Ot 

measures which they h; d brought forward 
commercial, political, and financial 

he Wus Sure that ihe Hlous would 

him credit for so abstaining onl lert] 

idea that he was infl_t 1 by tl 

mount consideration of not 

thine which could pr eanan feelin 

or add to the excitement whiel: at pres { 

prevailed. As he had already expr dan | 

opinion on all the topes included the | 

speech of the noble Lord, he trust i! } 

the House would not deem it. ner i 

fi lum to repeat the argumen whit j 

| had ui don fe wr Oo ! is ! | 

dicate his sineeritv on this subject Phe | 

nobk Lord thought that thi Ly olution | 

was necessary to vindicate the consistency 

ot the House of Commons. Now 1 Wi hed 


to know in what manner the 


of the Louse would be vindicate t su 
Had not the House already | 


| 
| 
consistene v | 
d hs hi 


a resolution 


declared — its opinion | poss th 
Bill, and was it to be told fter 1 Bill 
was lost in the other House of Parl ) f 
that if was nec ry that Hor 
hould, to establish a prin ipl which it | 
had already fully vindicated, come to an 
other resolution, declarine that it had not | 
ake parted from. it ¢ It was not ( \ 
that on oceasions where the two Houses of 
Parliament dittered, each should eo { 

a separate eonclusion alte: rds, Tne a, 
he knew of no process whi would more 
inevitably lead to a collisi BY en th 
two branch of the Legislature. Ona ti 
contrary, he thi iht that ich a p ec. 
ing W itd Le ul to px rpctua di Sion 
between the two Houses of Parliament. | 
When the noble Lord called upon Mem 
bers of the House of Comunons to coupl 
their opinions on the Reform Bill with a 
vote of unabated confidence in his M 

ty’s Government, " tempting opportu its 


was pre sented to him, 


be betrayed by it into a specification of 
the diflcrent reuments which toduced 
him to resist such a motion lle would | 
only appeal to such measures as had been | 
introduced into | lhament sine Karl 
(rrey had come to the h dl of iffairs, nad 
he would ask the noble member for D 
vonshire hinself, whether, after the man | 
nel in which l |’ m Hie s | 


the noble fuarl’s 
din tl | 


? 
aiterations 


had been oppos rat 
the 


made in them, im consequence of the ob- | 


| 
Hmiahy peen 
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| jections of himself and the hon. friends 


irround him, he (Mr. Goulburn) could be 


accused of any disposition to excite irrita 
tion, when he stated that he merely in 
tended to mect this Resolution with a ne 
tive ¢ The noble Lord had introduced 
| O this « rat the erounds on whi | 
thoneht that the Hlouse oueht to pla 
nf ein his Mayest s pre if Crovern 
ment. Chose ewrounds were limited = to 
three distinet points first, the financial 
operations of the noble Lord opposit 


(f.ord \thorp); secondly, to the 


Caam law and, thirdly, to th dismter 
sted conduct of the Lord Cha elton 
tlh Ve ud to the first namely, the. 
bic ich had been aflorded to the }) opl 

by th mission Of taxes on two artich 


rl seemed not to be aware 
Hlouse was not in a condition to 
the 


would produce ra) 


the noble Le 
that th 
midge whether reduction 


benefit. to 


commensurate to the injury of the r 
venue: forthe candle-duty, be ttobserved 
was stillin fulloperation ; and whilst that 
was the case, it was a little too hard 
call on the Tlouse of Commons for a vot 
of confidence in his \J uesty’s Ministes 
for th eat efforts which they had made 
to reduce taxation. As to the other tax 
which was stated to be repe aled, and which 
Was Sfl in full operation, it would be w lI 
if the Tlonse would recollect the econditi 
in which that tax was still placed, Nhe 
public had made a large sacrifice of ré 
nue, little short of 1,000,0007. per an 
num, yet, as far as could be judged from 
the diminution in the price of the com 
oditv t ed, the advant ive | » the pe ple 


250.0002. How 


was only then. could the 
noble Lord be justified in calling for the 
confidence of the I}ouse of Commo: 
upon two measures of finance, one of 


which had not come into opel ition l of 
it | 


much ealeulated 


is far as rad come 


other, < 
tie 


Lit 


into oper mm, Was not 
admiration of the country foi 
l the 


thie 


| 
fo excite t 
‘esicle d OVt 


regard to 


ist of those who Pt 
Sa 
taxation. Vith 


that measure acted when it came into oper- 


il of 


laws, should prefer seeing how 


ation, before he gave any opinion upon it 


and as its operation would not commence 


for some time to come, he did not think 
that the confidence of the House of Com 
mons could be fairly claimed upon that 

ore. But then the noble Lord assumed 


the conduct of the Lord Chance llor. who 


was only a part of the Administration, 
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was a 


State of 


eround for the confidence of the 
House in the conduct of the whole Ad 
ministration. He did intend 
any thing disrespectful of Lord Brougham. 


not to say 


There was no man who. entcrtamed a 
hizhet opimion than he did of that noble 
Lord’s talents; but when he looked on 
the conduct of so high an officer of the 
state, if was not enouvh to say that | 
had disposed of all the causes in his Court, 
and had got rid ofall the appeals left by 
his predece ssors, The decisions of 


——— . 
$ Oc i; 103 





tri- {1 


bunals of this kind re (fire d the sanctions | 


of ave, and if, afte r the lapse o hiity years, 
the t] 1 


meet the same as 


ra 
tho 


wl 


noble yuld 
respect 


another noble and learned Lord, 


decisions Ol 1c 31) 


with 
already occupied the Woolsack tor \ 
that time—if, at the end of that time, the 
noble and learned Lord should appeal to 
him for his approbation, then he would be 
prepared to say to the noble Lord, and th 
country would be prepared to say with 
him, ‘* We will now give you that meed of 
approbation which we withhold trom youin 
this the first year of youn holding 
The noble Lord had then alluded to th 


} 


rn ” 
omee. | 
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called the attention ot the House to that 
part of the united kingdom for whos 
safety he and his late coll sin th 
Government had made. such ut Ci 
Now, if the advice of the noble Lord wa 
that Government should abandon th i 
flexible impartiality which ought to d 
tinvuish all Government id if | 

\ that the Gove ment ould 
row itself entirely into the hands of on 
party in that country, he would tell the 
noble Lord, that if that advice were follow 
dit would notonly depris the rn 
of that confidence which it enjoved at pl 
sent t would also invol the count: 
hh CC NSequcnes most disastro to} spre 
S| vy and vlory Ile would not trespass 
further on the attenti tt liouse: h 
He could not « 


would only Say, that as 
cur in this R he 
with his most unequivocal resistance. 


tesolution, would meet 1 


Mr. Maca tlay: I doubt. Sir. whether 
any person who had merely heard the 
Sj ech of the ri ht hon. member for the 
University of Cambridge, would have been 
| to conjecture what tl question 1 
which we are di ussing, and what thi 


disinterested conduct of the Lord Chan- | casion on which we are assembled Fox 
cellor in his measure for reforming the | mysclf 1 can with perfect sincerity declare, 
Court of Chancery. He (Mr. Goulburn) | that never in the whole course of my life 
did not mean to question Lord Brougham’s | did I feel my mind oppressed by so deep 
contempt for pecuniary consideration; but, and solemn a sense of responsibility as at 
if he was not much mistaken, he recollect- | the present moment. I firmly believe that 
ed that when his measure was first opened | the country is now in danger of calamiti 
to the House of Commons, the amount of} greater than ever threatened from di 
patronage and fees in bankruptey was to sf miszovernment or from foreign 
be made up to the noble Lord im th hostility The danger 3s 1 ss than this 
amount of his retiring pension. He wa: that there may be a complete alienation 
well aware that since that time the | of the people from their rulers. To sooth 
noble Lord at the head of the Exchequer} the public mind, to reconcile the people to 
had told the House that the Lord Chan- | the delay—the short delay—which must 
cellor had requested that the question of | intervene before their wishes can be legit 
compensation should be deferred till the | mately gratified; and, in the mean tim 
Bankruptcy bill was passed. For a long to avert civil disec rd, ind to uphold the 
series of years past, he had had the} authority of law—these are, I conceive 
honour of a personal acquaintance with the | the objects of my noble triend, the membe1 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Althorp). In} for Devonshire—these ought, at th pre 
the course of that time they had often | sent crisis, to be the objects of eve ry ho 
differed politically—never, he believed,} nest Englishman. They are objects which 
personally. He was, therefore, sure that | will assuredly be attained, if we rise to 
the noble Lord (Ebrington) would excuse | this great oceasion—if we take our stand 
him when he stated, that on grounds of} in the place which the Constitution has 
personal friendship he could not consent } assigned to us—if we employ, with 
to this vote of confidence in the Adminis- | becoming tirmness and dignity, the powers 
tration of his noble friend. He saw no- | which belong to us as trustees of the na 
thine in the measures which this Adminis | tion, and as advisers of the Throne. Si 
tration had either proposed or carried the Resolution of my noble friend consist 
which would justify such confidence. The} of two parts. He calls upon us to declare 


noble Lord opposite (Lord Ebrington) had} our undiminished attachment to the prin 
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ciples of the Reform Bill, and also our| a little more than a fortnight ago. No- 
undiminished confidence in his Mayjesty’s| thing has since occurred to change om 
Ministers. Lconsider these two declara- | opimun. ‘The justice of the case is unal- 
tions as identical. The Question of Re-| tered. The public enthusiasm is undi 
form is, in my opinion, of such paramount} minished. Old Sarum has grown no 
Importance, that, approving the principles | larger, Manchester has grown no smaller 
of the Ministerial Bill, | must think th 
Ministers who have brought that Bill for- 
ward, although I may ditier from them on 
some minor points, entitled to the stronges 


Parlement. The right bon. 
University 


support ol 


Gentleman, the member for the 


of Cambridge, has attempted to divert th 
course of the Debat questions Compa- 
ratively unimportant fe has said much 
about the coal-duty, about the candle- 
duty, about the budget of the present 


C hancellor of the On most 
of the points to which 
easy for me, 

the Vi 


] 
defend 


Exchequer. 
ie has referred, it 


I so inclined, 
and 


would be were 
to di ft nd 


could 


inist rs 5 
T 
them, I 


easy to recriminate on those who preceded 


| ae er 
not should find i 


them. The right hon. member for the 
University of Cambridge has taunted the 
Ministers with the defeat which their 
measure respecting the timber trade sus- 
tained in the last Parliament. I might 


perhaps, at a more convenient season, b¢ 
tempted t that def 
more vraceful to them r to their prede- 


be 


inquire whether at was 


dis 
cessors. In 


i oohaen: tempted to 


ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether, 

he had not been treated, while in othce, 
with more fairness than he has shown 
while in opposition, it would have been in 
his power to carry his best measure—the 
Beer | ill ? He has accused the Ministers 
of bringing: forward financial measures 
and then withdrawing those measures. 
Did not he bring forward, during the Ses- | y 
sion of 1830, plan respecting the sugar 


, 


that 
trifling. 
matter in hand 


and was not 
is this ere 
from the 
Gentleman’s example. 
ient | 


} 
thie state— 


duties 


But, S Is 1 will not 


by the 
At thi 


be seduced 
rioht hon. 
present see only 
question the 
lieform ; two parties 
the Brill and its enemies. 

tention, Sir, ag 
the Bill. 
Bill received the 
House of Co 


sion > ale 


’ 


can Oli 


won 
Question of 
the | 


It is not my in- 


only fri Nie i 


un to diseuss the 
sag 


nrol ation of 1 


of 
he lat 


Reform principle 


nmons after ten ohts’ 


I 

1 the 
at] 
stl 


1 lone and most laborious invest 


Hl 


. Bill. ; it fon 
cus tli, AS If HOW stands, 


afte 
tion, snaiied the present House of Com 


va- 


mons by a majority which was nearly hall 


as large again as the minority. 


a | 
Tj} 


hipineh t 


whe be | | 





have. 
plan withdrawn ? | 


| 


| vilee 
to as 
as independent of their Lordships, 


In addressing this House, therefore, I am 
assume that the Bill ts in itself 
| Bill. If so, ought we 
it merely because the Lords have rejected 
it? We ought ct the lawful pri- 
es of but we ought also 
sert ourown. We are constitutionally 


rOOl to abandon 
to respe 
their Fiouse ; ou 
as then 
Lordships are of us; 
vood a right to adhere to our opinion as 
they have to dissent from it. Inspeaking 
their cision, I henbevatags to follow 
that example of moderation which was so 
judiciously set by my noble friend, the 
member for Devonshire; I will only say, 
that I do not think them more competent 
to form a correct judgment on a political 


we have precisely as 


} 
of cai€ 


| question than we are. It is certain that 
| on all the most important points on which 
‘| the two Houses have for a long time past 

dittered, the Lords have at length come 


over to the opinion of the Commons. | 
am therefore entitled to say, that with re- 
spect to all those poimts, the Peers them 
selves being judges, the House of Commons 
was in the right and the House 
in the wrong. It was thus with respect to 
the Slave-trade—it was thus with respect 
Catholic Emancipation—it thus 


Lords 


to was 


with several other important Questions. 1, 
| therefore, cannot think that we ought, on 
the present occasion, to surrender our 
judgment to those who have acknowledged 


that, on former occasions of the same kind, 
e have judged more correctly than they 
Then again, Sir, I cannot forget how 


the majority and the minority in this Hous 
were composed ; I cannot forget that the 
| majority contained almost all those Gen- 
tlemen who are returned by large bodies 
| of electors. It is, I believe, no exaggera 
tion to say, that there were single Members 
of the majority who had more constituents 


ot | 


| 


merits of | 


] 
than the 


speak ady isedly 


whele minority put together. I 
and seriously; I believe 
that the of freeholders of York 
shire exceeds that of all the electors who 
return the Opposition. IT cannot 

gd. pt ty any reports 
be en ¢€ Ire ulat ed concern- 


1 
humoer 


with 


comment here on 


whic h like ty have 
ing the m: jority and minority in the House 


Lords. I may, however, mention these 


This was beter historical facts—that during 
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vo WO 


Slate of 


the last forty years the powers of 


§ Ou r. 
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I § the Nation. 


| litthe men whose lot has fallen on a 


the executive Government have been, | eris Se Xerxe scourgine tne win ( 
almost without intermission, exercised by | nute commanding the waves to 1 

a party oppo ed to Reform; and that a] from his footstool, we but t pes ol 
very great number of Peers have been | tolily of those who apply the n ol 
created, and ali the present Bishops raised | theQuarterSessionsto th if vul 

to the bench durinz those vears. On this | of s¢ ty. Tire la i per ; t! haw 
(Question, therefore, while I feel more than | bh no hands; the law is not! 

usual respect for the juden nt of ‘th thine but a pi ot nt Lhe 
House of Commons, I feel less than usual | King’s printer, with the kh 5 arms 
respect for the judgment of the Hou of | top- til! pul op on breathes the ith 
Lords. Our decision is the decision of | of li to the dead letter We found 
the nation ; the decision of then Lordships LUIS Ireland. The Cathol Association 
can searcely be considered as the decision | bearded the Gov nt The G 
even of that class from which the Pee: ment ived to put down \ cratiol 
are generally selected, and of which they | An dictment was br t t 
may be considered as virtual Represent- | hon, 1 learned friend, the 1 ber { 
ative S the vreat landed entlemen of } Kerry | Grand J turew t 1 
England. I think, therefore, that we} Parl nt The Lords ¢ missi 
ought to adhere to our opinion concerning | ers came down with a I m 

the Reform Bill. The next question is } ing the sup) sion of tl tituted 
this—oucht we to make a formal declara- | le: ‘ture of Dublin. A bill oucht 
tion that we adhere to our opinion? = | fins it passed both [loi by large majo 
think that we ought to make such a de- | ities; it received the Royal assent. And 
claration; and I am sure that we cannot} what effect did it produce Exact] 
make it in more temperate or more consti- | much that old Act of Q ni beth, 
tutional terms than those which my noble | still wm epealed, by which it is pt vided 
friend asks us to adopt. I support the I t every mm who, without a il 
Ri solution which he has propos d with all} exemption ill eat n on Fridays and 
my heart and soul; Isupport it asa friend | Saturdays, shall pay a_ fin of 20 
to Reform; but [ support it still more as} o1 » to ison for 7 | Not 
a friend to law, to property, to social order. | only was the As tion not dest 

No observant and unprejudiced man can | its power was not for « d pended ; 
look forward without great alarm to t it Hourished and waxed stro nder t 
effects which the recent decision of the law which had been ma 1 pl 
Lords may possibly produce. I do not} of annihilating it Phe « of 1826 
predict—I do not expect—open, armed | —the Clare election two yea t 
insurrection. What Lapprehend is this—| proved the folly of those who think if 
that the people may engage in a silent, | nations are governed by wax and h 
but extensive and persevering war against | ment nd,at le rth, the « se of 182 
the law. What [ apprehend is, that} the Government had only one ] » alt 
England may exhibit the same spectacle | native before it—concession or « il wat 
which Ireland exhibited three years ago Sir, | nly believe, that if the people of 
agitators stronger than the Magistrate, } England shall lose ail hope of « ing t 
associations stronger than the law, a Go-| Ref Bill by constitutional means, they 
vernment powerful enough to be hated. will forthwith bi on to offer tothe G { 
and not powerful enough to be feared, a |ment the same kind of resistance which 
people bent on indemnifying themselves by | was offered to the late Government, three 
illegal excesses for the want of legal privi- | years ago, by the people of Ireland 
leges. I fear,thatwe may before long see th sistance by no means amounting to rebel- 
tribunals defied, the tax-gatherer resisted, | lion—a resistance rarely amounting t LV 


public credit sl 
the whole frame of society 
dissolution. It is easy to say- “ Be bold 
—be firm—defy intimidation—let the law 
have its course the law is strong enouch 


taken, property insecure, | 
hastening to 


to put down the seditious.” 
heard this blustering before; and we know 
in what it ended, 


It is the blustering of 





crine defined by the law—but a resistant 


: é 
nevertheless which IS quilt i ent ) 
obstruct the course OF justice, to disturb 
] . ‘+ = . r | 1 

the pursuits of indu \ i to | f 


the accumulation of we 


this a danger which ucht fear @ 
And is Pe j FS ee 
And 1g not this a dan r which W 


boynd, by all means in our to 


we} 
po Crs 





395 State of 


1 
Who taunt us 


4 Who are 


avert ¢ {nd who are thos 


for yielding to intimidation 


those who affect to speak with cont mpt 
of associations, and agitators, and publi 
meetings’ Even the very persons who, 


scarce two years ago, gave up to associa 


tions, and agitators, and public meetings 


their boasted Protestant Constitution, 
proclaiming all the time that they saw the 
evils of Catholic Emancipation as strongly 


1 } 
as ever. Surely—surely—the note of d 


fiance which is now so loudly sounded in 


rT ] ! ! j 
our ears, proceeds with a pecuudarly Da 


erace from men whose highest glory it 1 
that they abased 


before a people whom their policy had 


themselves 


nrondost 
PrOUCEeSI 
i 


driven to madness—from men tli 


| 1 
ih whien 


moment of whose lives was. that 
they appeared in the character of persecu- 
tors scared into toleration. Do they mean 
to indemnify themselves for the humiliation 


of quailing before the people of Ireland 


by trampling on the people of England ? 
If so, they deceive themselves. ‘The casi 
of Ireland, though a strong one, was by 
no means so strony a case as th it! 
which we have now to deal. ‘The Govern- 
ment, in its struggle with the Catholics of 
lreland, had Great Britain at its back. 
Whom will it have at its back in. th 
struevle with the Reformers of Great Bri- 
tain? T know only two ways in which 
societies can permanently be verned— 
by public opinion, and by the sword. \ 


Government having at its command thi 


armies, the fleets, and the revenues 
sibly hol 


Great Britain, might pos { freland 
bythe sword. So Oliver Cromwell held Ire 
land; so William 3rd held it; so Mr. Pitt 


held it; so the Duke of Wellington might 
perhaps have held it. But 
Great Britain by the sword 
thought ; 
occurred to any public man of any p ircty ; 


to vovern 
l,j 
O Wd a 


+ 


has never, I will venture to say 
and, if frantic enough to 
make the attempt, | 
three 
better 
out of a ploughshare. 


any bah were 
f e would find, before 
days had expired, that 
sword than that which is fashioned 


But, if not by the 


sword, how is the country to be governed ? 
1 understand how the peace is kept at 
New York. 
port of the people. i 
how the peace is ke pt at Milan. 
the bayonets of the 
But how the peace is to be kept when you 
have neither the popular assent nor the 
how the peace is to be ke pt 


It is by the assent and sup 
understand also 
It is by 


soldiers. 


Austrian 


military force 
in England by a Government acting on 
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of 


there is no | 
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the principles of the present Opposition, 
tand. There 
vreat anomaly im the relation between the 
' their 


Il do not unders is in truth a 


nelish pe ople and Government, 


Our institutions are either too popular o1 


not popular enough. ‘The people hav 
not sufficient power in making the laws ; 
| but they have quite sufficient power to 


} imp (l the 


ry) 
tT} ice * 


Lhe 


execution of the laws onc 

Levislature ts almost entirely 
iristocratical ; the machine ry by 
1 1 


which 
. “ I ‘ 
decrees of the Legislature 





are carried 


{into effect, 1s almost entirely popular ; 
ind, ther fore, we constantly see all the 
power which ought to execute the law 


the law. Thus, 
code which 


counteract 


em] loved to 


{for example, with a criminal 


| carric sits rigour to the length of atrocity, 
| we have a criminal judicature which often 
} carries its lenity to the length of perjury, 
|Our law of libel is the most absurdly se 
e re that ever existed—so absurdly sever 
| tha if it were carried into full effect, it 
would be much more oppressive than a 


}censorship. And yet, with this severe law 
f libel, we have a Press which practically 
| is In 1819 the Minis 


alarming increas 


as free as the air. 

ters complained of the 

of seditious and blasphemous publications 
; ee 


they 


Chey proposed a law of great 1 
the evil; 
It was enacted, that 


woul 


| Stop th crowth of and 
| obt uned their law. 
ith 


i Sf 


publisher of a seditious libel might, on 


] 
Cond 


conviction, be banished, and that 
should return from he 
|might be transported. How often was this 
| | Not once. Last yeal 


put in force ? 
repealed it ; lready dead, 


banishment, 


but it was a 


yy rather it was dead born. It was obsolete 


1 


fore de Rot le veut had been pronounced 
| over It. For any effect which it produced 
might as well have been in the Cod 


N English Statute-book. 


And whv did the Government, having so 


in the 


‘\ Pole On < 


Lic it d and procured sO sharp and Ww iwhty 


a weapon, straightway hang it up to rust ¢ 
| Was there less sedition, were there fewe: 
libels, after the passing of the Act than 
| before it? Sir, the very next year was 
}the year 1820—the year of the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties—the very year when 


public mind was most excited—thi 
very year when the public Press was most 
scurrilous. Why then did not the Minis- 
use their new law ? they 
durst not; because they could not. They 
had obtained it with ease; for in obtaining 
j it they had to deal with a subservient 
They could not execute it; 


the 


ters Because 


| Parliament. 
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for in executing it they would have had to | men of more. 2 il than wisdom may obtain 
deal with a refractory people. ‘These are }a fatal influence over th public mind, 
instances of the difficulty of carrying the | With the men will be jomed others, who 
law into eflect when the people are | fhave neither zeal nor wisdom— common 
clined to thwart their rulers, Th by ite n= politics—di ol { 
anomaly, or, to p ko more proper i] Ichi, mn ines of iC ritatl . 
gereal evil which | lisave cle scribe | would. lup irom th bottom to the te | 
I believe, be removed by the ReformBill. } whi 1 Cutet times, sink un from 1 
That Bill would est blish perfect Harmony 1¢ pto tue J itural place a 1 hott 
between the people and the Legislatu bo thre men nothing ts so hateful as tl 
i would ive ala share reno hae In rut pore CE OF » recon iliation b twee}! ) 
of laws to those without whose « el ford of the State. A sis like that 
tion laws are mere waste paper. Unide Vinich wo mak every ki t cut n ( 
a reformed system we should not md anxious, tills these men with jo nd 
we now olten see, the nation 2 i. 1! | wi hadetestable hope Wite may sit that 
Acts of Parliament as fast as we and the formed by nature id edt tio 
Lords can pass them As Ll believe that |to be obrect { e coutempt " 
the Reform Bill would produce this bles ed | inspire terror ? | is it th , c] 
and salutary concord, so | heal that the | withe t talents ¢ equi ment tt r 
rejection of the Reform Bill, if that re rthe management of a try metinn 
jection should be considered as final, will Hee lY qdaneverous to 1 t re I'l 
ageravate the evil which LE have been de- | secret of their power fi in the mdolenec 
scribing to an unprecedented, to a terrible | or faithlessn s of the imoouU to take 
extent. ‘To all the laws which mni@ht b the lead m the red Oppubl an 
passed for the collection of the reve Phe whol of low traders n On 
or tor the prevention of sedit my the pr pl ( d hat fi kl Hebrew 
would Oppose the same Kind OL resista ( ( hy ill ia t| B x < 
by means of which they have ceceded | Jud The tu 1 t tocl ( 
In mitizatine—I might say in ab tin Vhe vine. and the fie-ti i the oh 
—the law of libel. There would be so jt: , declin | ollres hen it is tha 
many offenders, that the Crovernme) he soverel ty of the tor tdeve Wpon 
would sca®rct ly know uf whe m toa ! Its | ie bD milo th ay 3 Is t| wirom bea 
blow. Every offender would have so many | and noxiou hrub goes forth t fire 
accomplices and protectors, th t the blow hich devours th ( lar ol Lebano 
would almost always miss the atm The | rT icted li if 
veto of the people a veto not pronoun? d } Polit i | mons and ttelorm Assoenti 
in set form, like that ef the Roman Tri- }let the H of Con me th 
bunes, but quit as eflectual as that of Poh | fF pol | th 
Roman ‘Tribunes—tor the purpose of im | House of Commons be t reat Refor! 
peding public measures, would me he Ja li we are at 1 that t 
Csovernment at every turn. Th Adit ly 1) ttempt 1 ae } ith 
nistration would be unable to. p rve | wilul meal 
order at home, or to uphold the nation i them ml pie d that we will 
honour abroad: and at length men who | 1 Si our hieh ane seid 
are now moderate, who now think of | leo ( victorious in old) conflict 
volution with horror, would begin to wish | with tyranny—tl priviesres wh ou 
that the linevering agony of the Stat et cestors Invoked, n i vain, on t ( 
might be terminated by one fierce, sharp, | when a faithk Kine filled our lou 
decisive Crisis. Is there away of « scape from j with his guards, took his seat, Sir, on you 
these calamities ? | believe that there is. | chair, and saw yout pre decessor kine 
{ believe that if we do our duty—if we give | on the floor b fore him. ‘The Constituti 
the people reason to believ: that the accom- Ol | n land, thank Cod. is not « } 
plishment of the Ir wishes is only cle f re d those C mstitutions whieh | iI 
if we declare our undiminished attachment | pair, and which must, for t] public 1 
to the Reform Bill, and our resolution to | fare, be utterly destroved. — Tt sad 
support no Minister who will not SU} port e ived part ; but it ha | 1 sound and 
that Bill, we shall avert the fearful disas- precious part. It requires puri tion 
ters which Iimpend ove the country. | but it contains within itself the means b 
There is danger that, at this conjuncture, { which that purification may be effected 
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We read that in old times, when the viileins | dre 


f COMMONS} 
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‘ss you without delivering a speech that 


were driven to revolt by oppression, when | will end in producing the cheers of all 


the castles of the nobility were burned to 


the ground—when the wareliouses of 
London were pillaged—when a hundr d 
thousand insurgents appeared in arms on 


Blackheath—when a foul murder per} 
trated in their presence had raised then 
passions to madness—when they w 
looking round 
and avenge him whom they had lost—yjust 
then, before Hob Miller, or Tom C 


or Jack Straw, could place himself at thei 


el 


jor some captain to succeed 


arter, 
head, the Kine rem and ex- 
claimed, “ I will be your leader ’”’—and at 
the infuriated multitude laid down 
arms, submitted 


rode up to tl 


once 
their ruidance 
—dispersed at his command.  [erein let 
us imitate him. Our countrymen are, | 
fear, | 


to his 


at this moment, but too much dis- 
posed to lend a credulous ear to selfish 


impostors. Let us say to them, “* We 


are your leaders—we, your own House of 


the constitutional 
preters of your wishes—thi 
forty English shires, the citizens and bur- 
gesses of all your largest Ou 
Jawful power shall be firmly exerted to th 
utmost in your cause; and our 
power is such, that when firmly exerted 


Commons—we, 


knights Ol 
towns. 


lawful! 


in your cause it must finally prevail.” 
This tone it is our interest and our duty to 
take. The circumstances admit of 


delay. Is there one among us who is not 


looking with breathless anxiety for the 


next tidings which may arrive from th 
remote parts of the kingdom? Even 
while I speak the moments are passing 
away the irrevocable moments pregnant 


with the destiny of a great people. T! 
country is in danger; it may be saved ; 
save it. This 
is the time. In our hands are the issues 
of great rood and creat evil the i 
the life and death of the State. May the 
result of our deliberations be the reposs 
and prosperity of that noble country which 
is entitled to all our | and for the 
safety of which we are answerable to our 
consciences, to the memory of future ages, 
to the Judve of all hearts ! 

Sir Charles Wetherell : “« Sir, 1 cannot 
rise to address you, without first offering 


we Can IS 


: a 
the way this 


issues 


Ol 


Wwe > 


my humble tribute of applause to the elo 
quent and masterly speech the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just con- 
cluded. I an: sure that all in this House 
will agree with me in saying, that that hon, 
and learned Gentleman cannot rise to ad- 


of 


; 


{ 


| 


‘1 to 


around him. 
extort 
from him that sincere tribute of applause 


It is unpossible for him not 
from even those who disagree 


en) ees . be expected be drav ort] 
which must ve ¢ x pecter to be drawn torth 


by eloquence, by flights of fancy, and by 


illustrations of reasoning such as_ have 
; 


>) Throwed 


| man. 


'Gentleman. 1 


| from the hon. and learned Gentle- 


has produc d 
and trium- 


His speech such 


ene ral, as We | 


g las such loud 
phant expressions of applause, that if it 


were not tor the political arguments lhe 
h iS us d, both sides of the House micht 


equaliy attribute to themselves the expres 
I feel, therefore, Sir, that | 
under a 
to speak after the hon. and learned 


must, however, do so, 


sion of them. 


am itabourmn2 aisadvantave In 


rising 


ih 


| order to take the earliest opportunity of 


that he w 


inter- | 


expressing my opinion on this Motion. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman stated, 
ould follow the example of mo 
deration set him by the noble Lord: and 
if he 


for the noble Lord allowed his principle 


had done so it would have been well: 


| and his precept to be so intimately mixed 


with his practice, that, with the exception 
of one or two accidental words, it did ap- 
pear to me that no Gentleman on this side 


| of the House could say he had violated his 


no 





own rules. And when the noble Lord 
proposed to consider this question in a 
tone of proper moderation, he turned ina 
de ‘tory style to those around him, and 


admonished his hon. friends to follow his 
example. I do 
| 


n. and le 


not complain that my 
iraed friend departed from this 
I think 
hon. and lc 
concur with me in the assertion, that in 
that powerful eulogy which he 
forth upon the Ministers, 

of « loqui nee that were responded to by the 
cheers of all around him, he was forcible, 
he was eloquent—his specch, in 
had every merit but the merit of modera- 


tion. 


43 ee, 
rule; but that those who heard my 


rarned friend’s speech must 


poured 


in those bursts 


short, 


lor of all specches, one less Con- 
ducive to the production of moderation— 
less conducive to the production of those 
conciliatory results which it is the object 
of all moderate men to attain—one less 
calculated to allay excitement—to carry 
the sedative conciliatory consequences 
that would make this side of the House 
say to the other, ‘We do not agree with 
you in principles or in results, but let us 
employ moderation in our discussions’— 
one less addressed to the purposes of con- 














; 
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ciliation, and one more addressed to thy 
purposes of excitement, I never heard pro- 
nounced. It was a speech tending not 
only to produce excitement and irritation, 
but unnecessarily tending to produce them, 


because, in the Redalatien of the nob 


Lord there was nothing to warrant it. The 
noble Lord said, he 
these subjects ; but n ny 

friend said in fact, though not 
my only cise is not to adhere to the prin 
cipl sof the Reform “idea to travel! out 
of that, and out of the I 


hon. and learned 


ith words, 


110USe 
cts a will not 
’ 


only produce excitement in the House of 
Commons, but will 


and to enter upon subj 


produce ten tim 
worse excitement out of doors. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said, ‘1 hop 
the Government will preserve the peac 

but 1 must say, that his 
speech was little caleulated to eflect that 
object 


I hope SO LOO ; 


The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, ‘I hope the Government will be 
firm.’ His lancuage is 

to make them firm—tfirm at least in the 
pursuit of the object he advocated. Thi 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
the Government will maintain the laws. 
That wish, however, does 


not seem to 


would not go into | 


lancuage calculated | 


fOcr. 


‘[T hope] 


heard in the latter part of his speech, | 


which, as far as was consistent with th 
forms of Parliament, was, throughout, an 


excitation to a breach of the laws. Then, 
1 ] } 1 ’ } 
says the hon. and learned Gentleman, w 


have an allegory of 98 plants meeting to 


choose a King; and he speaks of the olive 
and the vine being rejected at that elec- 
tion, and, as he says, the bramble was 


elected the If I were to reverse th 


parallel I should say, that the calls upon 


Kine. 


the people who are to make this election, 


sche acaie 
are only calls for misrule, « 


pi ace-bre: iking r. The hon. and I wned 
Gentleman deprec: ites all this; he dept 


cates, he revokes, he 
tending to excitement; but in 
the thing, he uses expressions that foreib 
recall it to the mind, and he 

deprecates that which in his arguments he 
seems most to inculcate. He recommends 
peace-making. Do the Ministers adopt 
this peace-making ally? Does the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government ? 
Does the Attorney General ? 
hon. Member, the Representative of the 
Secretary for the Home Department? 
Will they, I say, adopt the peacc 


abjure S 


Siew le ntly 


Does th 


making 


recommendations of the hon, and learned | the principle 
Gentleman on his conciliatory principles ?| in these attacks, but he pats the principle 
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What are those principles? He has told 
us that there was the Catholic Association 
in Ireland, that by violence the Ca 


tholics ultima 


\ ph I Vs. 
What, L ask, is the moral of that ? What, 





’ 
1 1 i] 
but that ie pronounces a ho} lor pr : 
nd at the same t i\ 1 instal f 
Cas ] ie tol] + ] 
uCcCesSTUL VIOICHCE lie tells the people, 
] 
in i not to bell what he says, but to 
’ , ; , 
a the Cathoh ha C befo 
| / ! 
and to ma 1 grand fa ol ft 
aa 
\ (}¢ { n i\ ly th. nd | I | friend 
O uUrsull th in cours 1 model 
tl ia: ER teri ( L¢ thin th ru ; 
of this Elouse, savs, that he does not wish 
1 ] 
he 7 la: 4 ‘ ‘ nt of ta es 
th | i t i | ment OF taXe¢ ; 
Dut, at thre une timc, t who would not, 
! + 
Ot col Wish tO 1 i th ll LO Crroneous 
, } 
mei i : D a] tod us Wi il W i} h ) Ch 
if the Iveform bili is not passed, tor 
, | 
Savs tnatt tax-¢ h I would be re St- 
' | 
ed. J lla like t ha Ih tin my 
} ? 
hon | ned triend a Jittle correction 
of the rec nen t s to that OSS ml 
} 1 ) 
aemeia ul the} sta to tl vayinent 
OI tax ile G S$ ho iV n to do 
a P { f j 
1] ) l qoes not teil t ie to do 
| ] ] 
{ { ( ( } es nae lil ( \ It 
with I Ul} ( | l ennit I 
cA I l vii } ‘ | | il} | 
: | , | ret } 1 . 
itl {i i ae iil 1) Suh 
\ 4 | ;?> 
inthe s 5 { ( ytne l S 
! 7 
if \ tt \ ) co if 
dl he Press—a 
} Siil i he) 
1 , 
but he d con in it | that 
] 4) 
sealt is ! Wi reé _— m- 
ied f i \ hiu I 1} 
+] ¢ 
re itiv ad | Lh | | tO l 
: : i ai 
tax the ind ch denied to . 
| | ) 
who in thi nd t ( Ilouse of Par- 
' ) , 
! lent, were Dp | yits d trines, the 
rizht to exercise tl undoubted privi 
1 ' 1 , 
| es is maep dent Yiembers ot Live 
| | ] 

Legislatu He does not, ind 1, say to 
1) 1] ‘ 
this Pre gO On, pursue the s ne of 
nduete but | On , 49 ne} ‘OT 
conaguct, oul comes ft ad Conciusion 

aol a rn Rites aid | ‘ y 
Which IS very like 105 tor ne says, rou 
, 1 , 
cannot controi its publications—it has th 
Rise a oe ap eae aE 
night to publish, and it will go on publish 
: ’ = ee ¢ ) 
ing. Ido not say, that by this he means 
4 re ), 3 “mts a ] } 
to excite the Press to continue thes« pub 


lications; I know “8 makes a distinction 
between them; but the people do not, out 
of doors, comprehe nd those nice Parlia- 
mentary 


accustomed ; he 


distinctions to which we are 
i" ] 
does not, inde d, ad ypt 


that the Press should go on 
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on the back, and gives it a negative sort of | and open to any Che 
encouragement. ‘These are the principal | qnestion, he said, was not yet decided 
topics introduced by my hon, md learned | whether the ettizen King of the Revolution 
friend in following the noble Lord, for the | of the year 18°91, would be able to carry on 
purpose of proving that he adopted the | the Government without d molishing all the 
recommendation of th noble Lord t solid, ratt nal, and consistent parts of thr 
employ moderation tn this diseu un. My] French Constitution, It must be admitted 
hon. and learned friend h wluded to th indeed, that the hon. and learned Genth 

times of violence nh oa certain Kin man had been eloquent, but it must alse 
came to this House and extracted from it} be admitted that his discretion had bee: 
five or six Members, and he has referred |in the imverse ratio of his eloquence 

to that act as most unconstitutional. 1} While these topics of the non payment of 
will put the converse of that proposition, | taxes were under discussion, the hon. and 
and Lt will say, that it will be almost as | learned Attorney General was present: i 
unconstitutional for the Kine to vo to the | the law was not what the hon. and learned 
other llouse of Parliament, and put Gentleman had compared it to—a rusty 
twenty or thirty Members into it. Was it | nail, he would set himself in motion. Was 
violent, was it unconstitutional, to tract | it true that this non-payment of taxes had 
some Members from this House for having | been the subject of discussion? He b 

voted ina certain w ) The question ts {lieved it had; and he was sorry that the 
no sooner put than we receive it with ae doctrine had not been denied by hich au 

clamations, aflirming that it was most un- | thority. He should have liked to have 

; 


| {oif iif 
i 


constitutional. 
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still conclusion 














heard from the highest source of lecal au 


Oli Out the principle, | { (Y 

and I boldly assert, that ifa Prince of the | thority—from the highest Judge of thr 
House of Brunswick puts thirty Members land-—something upon this subject. He 
into the other House of Parliament to himself meant to assert, that where ther 
overrule the proceedings ot that Tlouse, h +} Was a Conspiracy to refuse the payment of 
will be guilty of an interference as uncon- | taxes, there was a crine of a higher kind 
stitutional as the violence tor which aj than some of th epeace-making Gentle 
Prince of the House of Stuart has been so} men opposite imagined. If Gentlemen 
strongly condemned | 72 The Gentlee} would but look into the works of 
men opposite Say, ho 5 80 hat it appecar®rs I Foster, Hal ; and othe r oreat legal and 
have not had the good fortune to convince | constitutional writers, they would find 
them of the truth of my « pinion But as | that these assemblies to rob the Kine of 
there are two sides, though L may not hay money voted by the Parliament were not 
convinced them, | have convinced myself, | a bit-by-bit question, almost amounting to 
that everything I ha pP t forwa ha i bre acl of the peace, as if had see med to be 
been fair and constitu vai, His On. und | nsid red in anothei pl ice, Those men 
learned friend, the h ind learned Mem- | we no lawyers who, if non-payment ol 
ber proceeded, did not like the principle | taxes was combined with circumstances of 
of combinations among thi yple—he did | conspiracy, would not say, that it was an 
not like the idea of th | op of Stattord offence far advaneed m the seale tow irds 
shire marching to London; but tin high treason. He could hardly have ima- 
thie se Insurrection wa Vile | i Ine cl the re would have b en so much said 
wishing to keep 100 miles from the men-| out of doors upon this subject, or he 
tion of Jack Cade’s name, he yet could not | we uld have come armed with bis authori 

abstain trom referring to a former time,| ties for this assertion. Did the Hous 

when the operatives marched up to the | kne w the sort of publications that had 
metropolis against a law which was not so | been issued on this subject? He had had 
important as the Reform Bill, and he re- | put into his hands a pamphlet, with a por- 
commended a Prince of the House of] trait of his noble and learned friend, the 


Brunswick to put himself at the head of 
the people. His hon. and 1 friend 


learned 
might go back to these distant times if he 


1 
} 
Ny 


pleased ; but he need not go so far bac 
for the case of a citizen King putting him 


Lord Chancellor; it was a bad portrait 

but it was a portrait prefixed to his speech 
It was right to publish 
his speech, and the cheaper the rate at 


on this question. 


which such speeches were circulated, and 


self in the hands of the operatives, and the more they were ventilated through the 
joining one of the branches of the Legisla- | country, the better. He complained not 


ture against the other, was still in progress, 





that it had been so ventilated, but that a 
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note had been appended to it in such 
that unless looked at most earetully 
if might be taken for part the 
itself. = The was this—‘ God 
‘that all this may be right; but, 

, that the watchword willnowb 
‘taxes.”’ He repeated, that unless the 
sword of the Attorney General wa 
the 
(though it had ever and anon been proved | 
), these 


State of 


way, 
of speec! 
note vbranut 
depe nd On 


+6 no 


DAY 
Ss,in fact, 
rusty iron it had been compared to 
Were 


a sword sharp enough publica 


tions that did require the attention of his 
hon. and learned -friend. He would not 
say, that the Attorney General would 


neglect his duty in 


permitting thes pub 
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10} 


qu sti ttural man, whose 


That pretern 


: , y 
an Was hot confined wler flamantia 


MceiNta 


had written 
said that the 


j 
LALA Ae al COMpostlton 


bw he hie 


| 

| 

| 9 

ic 

} franchisement was 
~ 

| 

it 

| 


) Th lette 1 which | reel ed 
had en printed in all the papers, though 
said to have been surreptitiously 
obtained.’ The noble and learned Lord, tn 
th ib pa um phi t, | said, that it franchis¢ 

pees, went beyond a certal i I there 
| must be a compensation. That was, the 
one of his principles. Tn ther part hb 
| said illu to the l purities Of tl Pat 
lament, that they must be moved bit 


lications to go unreprehe nded n- v-bit; but now he said, that this alte: 
noticed; but he would go the len of | ative course must not be pursued. At 
stating to the Attorney General, that i) that time, | ver, h 1 said Wi 
the language used in that House, bold | have the machinery already, let us improre 
and unlimited as it might be, by the lati- | it, if we can, betore we break 4) th 
tudinarian nature of their forms of debate, | machine, and try to form another on a 
was thus permitted to be exceeded out of | principle, the operations of which must 
doors, the law was, indeed, a dead letter. | necessarily be unknown.” In another 
It was quite true, that the British public | part they were recommended not to deal 
were not to be governed by the sword— | too much 1 nerals, but that course had 
but they were by the laws: and one of | not been followed on the present occasion 
those laws was, that the recommendation | when, twenty-four hours after men had ce 
of peace-breaking, of tumult, of risings | clared their sentiments in one way, they 
arainst the Government, of sah aus nt | were ecallec 1 to rn upon their heels 
of taxes, was an oflence which, by a slight | and pursu differs cours lo expect 
limit alone, was out of the are of treason them to do that was to ask them to expose 
He had now stated briefly the object for | themselves ridicule, and to subject to 
which he had risen, which was, to declare | juestion the sincerity of their own opin 
that he could not support the Resolution | ions. ‘The noble Lord d paid a most 
moved by the noble Lord. That Resolu- | well-deser complimen the « 
tion involved two main principles ; the first | racter, talents | judgement of nobl 
was, the House had full confidence in the | Earl in another House, and were the op 
present Administration ; the next was, thi ponents of | Bill in that House to | 
declaration of continued adhesion to | call d on to ch ; { a. not 
the Reform Bill. He could support neither | because that noble Earl had supported a 
of these. As to the continued idbesion to | dift rent Vv v of the qu she from what 
the Reform Bill, it must follow that, after | which they toc but beeat they had 
the discussions in which he had borne a} had t 1 fort to h their opin 
part in opposition to that Bull, he could | ions fully borne out b 11 
not possibly support it, unless he gave way | ments of that noble Kan Lora I) 
to those risings, those tumults, those ex | nob Earl at the | lL of the Govern 
citements, which had been occasioned by | ment had not always s Support da measure 
it. He could not, therefore, sustain that | of Reform like that which he now brought 
branch of the Resolution which asserted forward ; and yet, though his opinions had 
the propricty of the principle of the Ke- } not always been the same as they were 
form Bill. He did not rest there—his op- | now, the House were called on to support 


position to it was strengthened and con- 
firmed by the discussions that had taken 
place elsewhere ; for in those discussions 


had spoken a ‘ preternatural man” on on 


side; but he could quote the opinions of 
that preternatural man-——that man whose 
intellect went out of this world to a cer- 


tain extent—upon the other side of the 


the latter, without consideration of what 
were the former opinions of that nobl 
Karl. Why, even the noble and learnes 


| Lord on the W oolsack 
Lord Brouchan 
that the 10/. clauss 
own begettinge. 
Lord Lbrington rose to order, 


—the preternatural 
| 
A 


and Vaux-—-h: nittes 


was not a child of his 





observing, 
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that it was not fair to allude to the recent 


speeches in Parliament. 


1 } 


The Spe aker said, the hon. and icarned 
Gentleman was out of order in the last al- 


lusion he made: and he must feel, th 


if the House cf Commons defended then 


own privileges from being dealt wv ith by 
the other House, they could have no right 
to interfere with the privileges of tha 
llouse. 

Sir Charles Wet) dmitted the cor- 


. ’ , 
and, after some remarns on thi 


rection ; 


subject, asserted tl it was notorious th 
noble and learned Lord had as ed th 
this was not his Bill. There w iow a 
strange unanimity amon them on the Bil 


rhe united conscience of the united Cabi 


] , } = , 
net had required Only .stx months to be 


submitted to the crucible, before thei as 
a perfect amalgamation of all the rious 
opinions composing it; though, within 
that time, there had existed among them 
as complete . disci pancy- ome ¢ them 
having been supporters of Mr. Cann 
the most decided Anti-reforme that evel 
lived—as could possibly | It was to 
much, however, for them to xpect from 


their Opponents the same convenient o 


conscientious change of opinion, 





noble Lord opposite must remember in 
what manner the nol ind lea | Lord 
now on the Woolsack, once in that House, 
sarcastically euloziseda Cabinet ofa t se- 
lated nature, with one row of bla ind 
one row of white, and one of a mixed 
neutral colour betws TI s 

of eulogy would apply to the present | 
united and unanimous Cabinet, composed | 
as it was of vicient Heformers, Anti-re- 
formers, and the neutt men of O 
opinion at all between them i \ 
came to the call for tl idhesion of t ci 


House to the Ministry on account 
repeal of the candle and 
With respect to the coal duties, he believed | 


that tiie repeal would benefit all tl 


coal Gu 


> nNeo- 
i 
¢ 


ple concerned exc: pt 
that, consequently, au important branch 


; ; 
the purchasers, and 


of the revenue had been taken off without 
an adequate advantage to the public. The 
noble Lord had spoken too of the candle 
duties ; but he had avoided alluding to the | 
Budget, for it was such a complete wreck, 
that not a plank was left—not a 
boat could be saved from it. One would 
suppose from the speech of the noble Lord, 
that the country had no foreign relations ; 
for with what confidence could any one 
ask that House to support the Ministry | 


un- 


§ COMMONS} 


soiution unnece 


hauestion 


| .? 
hovie 


| ant interrogatory) what will the people do 
| First, then, what ought the House to do 


wa 
LIOVE 


| to rock, 


| 1 
rled 
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, 


with regard to their foreign relations? Tle 
would not allude to more than two things, 
|The first was that of Belzium? While 


| ‘ ey 
the Government here was scheduling 


towns and boroughs in England, thei 
‘ ' . 
Were Other persons scheduling Ortilica 





Much 


that subject. 


tions in was wanted to 
be explained Of Portu 
val not one word had been said, and as to 
Greece think that there had 
been no such country since the 


He asserted that 


Belgium. 


On 


one would 
time of 


| Miltiades. Portucal 


had been sacrificed to France, that the 
interests of our old ally had been sacri 
ficed to those of our old enemy, and 
had been sacrificed in the most wanton 
Inanner. Ile had thus brietly stated his 


confidence in his 
He had for- 
+} 


ul 


asons for not p! cing 
i : sae 
Vajesty’s present Ministers. 


lat 


rs : 1 
otten to mention one subject, namely, 


Xt eee nes 
the Game Bill, which the noble Lord 


( 
had added by way of postscript to his 


ch. He thought it was premature in 

the noble Lord to give them credit for that 

measure, as a wise and sound part of th 
CAy 4] 


lerislation of the Government, for the 


Its ¢ 
Ou the whole he thought this Re 


if the Government 
: 
T 
i 


bad not yet been time to observe 
! 


ation. 


in . I 1] mm - | | . 
meant to renew the Bill, why did they 
1 


do itat once? {[Mr. Hume, “ They 
Wi ile H was ho before aware that 
the hon. Member knew so well the secret 
f his Ma tv’s Government is tO Spr ik 
in that manner of their intentions. He 
1d stated his own sentiments on this 
questi and he beheved that the 
tround him entertained sentiments of a 


1 P Tl 
Mmiar nature, i 


ie noble Lord had dont 


ag | 
what he could to coneiliate their favour 
I¢ | 
> but excellent as the 
y 1 
it uld not 


ible opinions and secure ti 


ir votes, by 
] 
t 


] : “oe — lL 
the manner in which he ha yroucht the 


f aware 
bOrwara 


\? 
is 


A 


Lor manner was, W 


make him adopt the Motion. 

Mr. Sheed said, that they lately inquired 
? We have 
to ask what ought the House—what ought 
the Minister—and (it is the most import- 


/ 


what the Lords would do now 


) 


Shall it transfer its confidence from thx 
rmment to their opponents—from 
those who may be well accounted the pa- 
rents of Reform, to those who would affect 
and toss, and dandle it with the 
hand with which they would have stran- 
Litinitsbirth? Try them not by thei 
professions—but by their proceedings; by 
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§ 


their deeds—and not by their phrases. { c nformity with the principles which are 


Let us look fora moment back—the 


trospect may be traversed with a glance. 


Much of the mystery of Toryism may be 


comprised in a single word. Potent, and 


| 


: : fine 
comprehensive name, famous in the topo- | 


graphy of corruption, renowned and ever- 

Retford! with 

articulation it drops 
but what a train of 


what a 
from th 
recollections 


memorable East 
ready 
ton2ue 5 

and of anticipations it lets into the mind. 
It recals occasions lost Opportunity m idly 


and sinfully thrown away—the noblest 


with the falsest 
Warning was given to pride—admonition 


fame played 
to power—remonstrance was addressed to 
infatuation. Vainly did reason, justice, 
policy — vainly did Huskisson 
them. Then it was, that the extremities 
to which we 

then it was that the Sy 
time dismissed—then it was, that they wer 
told to listen to the mutterings, and to 
mark the flashes of that cloud which had 


adjure 


have arrived 
‘ ' 
Sybil was the first 


. 


even then begun to overspre: 
which was 
the vulear smoke by which the factori 
of Manchester and of Birming 

overhung—then it was, that a clue v 
afforded to the real feelings of those 
sincerity is so elaborate, and whose frank- 


cal horizon, and 
ham w 
; 
Wii 
ness is so ostentatious; and the means 
were afforded of plucking the masque from 
fraud—of uncloaking imposture 
disrobine disinzenuousness of its discuise. 
You that affect to be advocates of Ref 
now, what did you do then ? 
all your 
your vehement protestations im favour of 
that vacue and indefinite thing which vou 
call Reform, it is but necessary to whis- 
per that East Retford im your ears, which 


In reply to 


promises, professions, and all 


remorse should sculpture in your hearts. | 


He would pass to the second great epoch 
in the annals of Toryism. The 
Captain- he who seemed, like the Roman 
Conqueror, to have set up the statue of vic- 
tory ‘in the Senate House, and to have 
overshadowed his Administration with the 
amplitude of its wings, uttered a single- 
minded sentence, and the whole fabric of 
his power, having no base in the public 
confidence, left not a wreck behind. 
England swept the Ministers away. ‘The 
King called to his councils a man who 
had given a pledge to Reform in his youth, 
and was resolved to redecm it in his ma- 
Lord Grey selected as his de- 


yreal 


turer age. 
legate a nobleman whose whole life was in 


} | 
Hana. | 


| ple, to his 


} 


were foretold— | 


| was not 


n ] } . } , 
re- | inculeated by his imperishable name. It 
required some of the imperturbable calm 
ie 
which results froma just tenacity to an 
honourable purpose, to have stood un- 
iO * al +! ly) r | + 
moved amidst tie Dursts OF alternatih 
} ] } ace } ’ 
ance ana OTF ¢ IS!OI W 1 Which Ols un 
impassioned and fearless expositions wer 
i i 
11 1 7 Y 
annoul d What ft breasul S fred 
P 1 ) 1 } 1 ei ] 
it, t I lish people hailed—with a bold 
I 3s th { ulred Ginary mitre] ality 
{ f ration; it Vv verred that) tl 
nation a not ¢ Sil hetorm; to this s 
sertion the Ministers deteruimed to ¢ L 
practical refutation. The King 
lown, amidst the acclamations of his peo- 


i 

Parliament, and to vindicate 
1 ] 1 ! 1 

the rights of the one he dissolved the other. 


and Vv 


ry) 1 7 a y HY 
There was outery, and clan UT, 


ciferation, and then came the boominz of 
the cannon, which was but the precurso 
of that voice of thunder that dled from 
one extremity of the island to the other. 
The elections came. England, from het 
hust shouted for Reform. ‘T] we 
avain a mbied \y wel then told 
that popular phrenzy had succeeded to 
publi Dany, 1d t . people who 
before were lethare e driven mad 
We \ told too, aS almatter OT I p ich 
that we w re ple loed Pledzed! Is ita 
erin in th wh y hav covenant dl to 
discha the! trust 1 de I t¢ A) | 
by whom was tl ob} on uraed ¢ By 
Inany wh political ben is breathed 
into t] by the who 1 1 th 1 a 
oral to their own im ces—by mel 
who « mot be tru 1 | oland without 
1 o false to friendship, and must elect 
bet veen peri ly to then patrons nd tre t 
on to their country. He should pass ove 
t} several incidet that mai L th 
It \ at | SE. ¢ - 


progress ot the Bill. 
ried in this House with every cir 
of triumph. if 


Irom the peopie, 


t i 


es in th 


5 ] | 1 

Ss, 1 Was remarka rte thal 
1] , 

of all tho 


} 1 «4 
not one who professed to 
converts to Ref rm, of all the v 
neophytes upon whom a new lig 

ss } cay | 4] 
suddenly and miraculously broken, the 


one who came forward, he 


woul 


not say with a specific plan, but even with 
sk« teh {Ol the corres tion 


scemed to think 
any 


a mere outline or 
of the 
it a sufficient act of 


abuses which they 
virtue, without 


effort at amendment, to deplore; and in 
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such men how could the friends of Reform 
trust ¢ 


repose a Contrast their conduct 


with that of Earl Grey, who had brought 
forward in 1831, the very project of Re 
form which he had proposed in 1797 


| 
lerees of * No, no! He 


the plan of Kari Grey im 1797, contamed 


peated if 
1 


re 


the disfranchisement of boroughs, the 
household qualificat the mer of 
county Members, and even the division of 
counties. His plan was not fortuitously 
conceived and abortively delivered, but 


} 


had lone abided in his mind 
duced—fully and symmetrically fi 
He (Mr. Sheil) re ject dl 
the insinuation that Earl 
sorted to 

the weakness and decrepitude of his Go 
vernment. He had himself of 
the first opportunity which was atlorded 
him to brine forward the measure to which 
he was, from his earliest political life en- 
In him the House 


and was pro 
rmed, 
with bitter scorn 
Cire had re 
order to sustain 


Reform in 


availed 


thusiastically devoted. 
The next question was 


Te 


should confide, 
what the Minister should do ? should 
not leave the helm in the storm; and th 
the waveshould wash overthe ship, | 
to the 1 | ld 


wheel. fre snoul 
vigour and firmness. 


1esho 
cline 


His patronage 


not be bestowed where it would be re- 
quited with perfidy; the mitre should 
not be planted on any Iscariot brow 


not wh if 


revived in the 


force S of gs oh, oh” |. He knew 


recollections that phrase 
minds of those Gentlemen who sent out a 
muttering neg 
any unpleasant 
vice he would 
be this—‘* Let 
and the peopl 


innocent 
miniscences. The ad- 
Minister 
him be true to th peo 


ey? 
would not be fals 


itive. He was 
re 
would 


to the 


I 
1 
bic 
i 

to him. 


‘Stillin thy right hand carry gentle peace 
To silence envious tong . be} st, and fear nots 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thv co 


Thy God’s and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, Oh! | 


Cromwell, 
] 


Thou fall’st a blessed marty 


He had thus suggested what, in his opin- 
ion, the Minister do. The next 
question was what will the people do ? 
He, perhaps, might be allowed to have 
some knowledge of his 
and if he were asked, what would Ireland 
do? Heshould reply, that which she has 
done before !—that in spite of all incen- 
tives and temptations, she would maintain 


should 


own countrymen ; 


the peace, and with the olive-braneh tn her 
hand would be victorious. 
give to England not only aid, but the 
benefit of her former example. There 


ol 
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Ireland would 


| 
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would, in Ireland, be no violation of law 

no msurrection—but a firm 
combination for 
What, then, 


English people do? ‘They would also main 


ho outracre 
consolidated the attain 
ment of liberty. would the 


because they knew that 


tain the peace, 

their strength lay in legitimate and cordial 
union if the people’s wishes were disré 
varded, what would be the result From 


every district of this great country a voicé 
would come, to which an insensible ear could 


And 


not long, with impunity, be turned. 


from whence would this demand come ? 
Would it come from itinerant agitators 
from disseminators of discord—from traf 


No! 
indomitable, irresistible 
demand that her Consti 
tution should be given back. ‘To that de 
mand would the Lords bedeaf? The first 
wave had broken on the ramparts that 
were opposed to it—it would only recede 
to collect its might, and the second would 


fickers in sedition ? United, cont 


derated, resolved 


Eneland would 


roll on with a more fearful shock, and a 
The Lords would 
interests 


more imperious surge. 
have too much reeard for then 

and for their duty to oppose the unani 
mous will of England, or to expose the 
coronet and the mitre to be blown off in 
the hurricane of the popular passions. 
We should hear no more of the privileges 
of Dukes and Marquisses to vote by proxy 


in this House; and * vested rights” in 
Gatton and in Old Sarum would excite 
but little respect. He had as much re- 


rect for vested rights as any man; but if 
any incompatibility existed between what 
led, by a misnomer the most mon 

strous, the vested rights of this Duke and 
that Marquis, and the sacred, the imme 

morial right of the English people to be 
fully, freely, and fairly represented in the 
Commons House of Parliament, he would 
not say that he would merely give a pre 

ponderance in the balance to the preroga- 
tive that belonged to the majesty of the 
people, but he would fling every othe 
rezard dust out of the scales, and 
disdain to weigh them against the fran- 
chise which had come to us from our an- 
cestors—which had been won in so many 
a field of glorious \ ictory, and had dropped 
to us from so many a martyr scaffold, and 
which, with the blessing of God, and the 
aid of their own virtuous determination, 
would be transmitted by the English people, 
renovated and confirmed, to the remotest 


* 


| 
Was Ca 


as 


posterity. 
Sir George Murray would not attempt 
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to pursue the hon. Gentleman in his am 
not me rely 


Stale of {Ox 


bitious flichts of eloquence, 


because they were not exactly to his taste, 


but because he confessed himself incom- 


petent to such grandiloquent elevation 


{ " ; 
which left) poor plodding reason a 
ober judoment fat below. Ile cer- 
tainly, however, could not withhold hi 


commendations from the noble Lord \ 
motion was now under discussion, in 
the calm 
which he had taken of 
which had induced him to make that Mo 


tion, though, at the same ti 


sequence of and cornside 


VIEW the events 


f 


say that he did not concur in tts propriety. 


4 ? 
In saying this, he did not mean to deny 


that the country was ina state of consi 


derable excitement, but itwas by no means | 


ina state to warrant its being said, that 
the present was a convulsive crisis. It 
had been said byan hon. Member, that the 
safety of the empire depended on the vote 
of that night; but he must ex; 


ress his 


hopes that the « mpire was fixed on much | 


too solid a basis to dep nd on the m«: 


mol t be CATTICL 


in which t! at vote 


objects of the noble Lord's” proposition 
two first, to pledge thre 
the principles of the Bill which w 
sent to the Upper House; and th 
was to elicit from them 

his Majesty’s Ministers, 


Were 


an exp 
confidence In 
Now 
pressing 
with the first object 
for the Reform Bill had 

been sent to the Upper House with 
jority of 109 in its 


it seemed to him that there was no 
necessity for the House to con pry 
of this propositio 


l only very lat 


favour; ane wh 


should there be any neces sity fol » soon 


expressing their sentiments again 


upon 


that Bill? The Upper House had, with 
ereat propric ty, discussed that measure— 
for it had asmuch right to deliberate upon 
it as the House of Commons had—and, 
from what had been said of those rights 
and privileges by the noble Lord in briny 


ing forward his Motion, he certainly did not 
consider it as meant to convey a vote of 
censure onthe Upper House for the course 
which had been pursued with respect to 
the Bill. Heshould, upon these grounds, 
object to the first part of the noble Lord’s 
proposition ; for he was of opinion that it 
was not called for ; nor was it right to pass 
a vote of censure on the other House of 
Parliament. The noble Lord ha also 
alluded to the richts of the House of 
Commons; but, as the y were not called in 


1] 
] 
t 


question, there was no necessity for them 
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10 pass any such resolution as that undet 


consideration, in assertion of those rivht 
a _ ; 
Lhe next opject Which \ prop sec te 
= ' , 
) i l ed ea hiiis resotut hn wasan ex 
1) of tl fiddler the Te 
\ { 

l vi Vin if j 

] T 
Lora i 1 { I { t Tlouse (J ( 
“% 

\ithorr Ole hil fine dye " 
i 
‘ + | ‘ ¢ 
( t one h} { ( 
} ( . -¢ l 
| 4 ‘ 
‘ 1 ‘ Mtl { { ( I l Fy 
! , ' 
I qd 1 Wish ti i had tel 
dy of constituent | mie hit 
rr 
i ( wie cm. We 1uSt first 
} 
| ! 1 ! } 

r } } cerecimed t 
madepend tht Ele ich wa 
HOY i ) \ stituent iccord- 

= | P 
] 1 ( li 5S Vv i iil cit) - 

} | j 
nd Wi i Jast L\dinitistration 3 
dismissed, he saw the noble Lord at the 


head of the Government and his colleacues 


} } ] 1 ] 
installed } fice. Ihe ugh he felt that 
thes Was no. part lar reason why fi 
should OTVve nel il nfidene vet | 
hac ! t Fs t sti Lie itit- 
ther than the cessity | watch then 
n ure nd 1 ) ht { t ll 
whicl id deem b | ae 

ais = 
country, Whust he opposed lL which | 

? It 
1 } } 
conceived to be advers tr ts welfare. 
ae ; ¥ 
phat Administration came into OL 
pled ad to the reduction of the UHC «€ 
| | 
tablishments, and te onomyintheexpend 
° t 
iture of the } iC mney if bieeted 
é I 
t f th | lec 
( woel OT Those Dic ~ vide 
nothing w Lone hich 1 ht be inj 
ri » th ? | Vic . | the ¢ 
, ] | 
veri { i oo t ti IS | ill I} i¢ and 
} 
not ¢ | tinge fron pra 7 them aft 
tempts at} l ction, | hsequence was 
that ery iittt Say | | weru d tO the 
1] rm} + ; + 
pubis i next pe t W he consl- 
cl ration ¢ th r hnane ! m ures and 
er 

these, he must s were OT \ V iittie m 

' ; 
portance, 101 it noble Lord claimed a 
resolution of that House on that ground, 


the claims of Government must be con 


1 


et) ] j 
uctIoOn @T 


ected in the coal 


supposed must 
be cons! lered as measures ot 


high im- 
But. he | 


must ask, were 
two remissions measure 


} 
l 


fined to the red 
ind candle duty, which he 
portance, 
of such magi 
the Hous 
1 1 
' 


1) whi 1} 


4 nee 
as to call for a specific 


the confidence wit 


vote ol 


{oO express 


had inspired its Members? But let them 
take the fir incral operations of the Go 
vernment on beat er st ile and let if he 


shown that there was anv measure of such 


importance as to entitle the Ministers toa 





ase Re 


yar 
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vote of confidence. the 
schemes of finance which they had brought 


Looking at 


Ricuaid. th es ' ic. eet 
orward, he must say, that his .viajesty s 


Ministers had not even obt uned the con- 
fidence of the House, for they w op- 
posed in the most Imp rtant of them 
by practical men of their own side of the 
House, who th yuoht that the yrojected 
b } 
sche me was inconsistent with wood ta 
to the public creditor. But although 
} | <4 


Ministers had thus found i! 
carry through their plans, they had main 
tained the principle to the last, reservin 
it to some future l when they might 
have to deal witha Commons 


iMpossibie to 


ne 


Lif) 


1 , 
1 { 
Hous¢ O01 


less scrupulous and more contiding. Then 
next measure materially aflected trade, 
and nobody had imputed that it was re- 


sisted upon party grounds, Here again 
practical men, at other times. the 
porters of Ministers, came forward and 
how unjust the prop 
to the colonies, 


jurious to the ec 


3.) 


sup- 


> 


showed “4 


sed chan 
and 
the 


to discover ¢ 


would be now 10 


rminerce of nation. 


Tt) 


Ile was at a loss, therefore, 
what ground such a vote of confidence was 


to rest, unless, indeed, upon the altera- 
tion of the Game Laws, under the special 
auspices of the noble Lord (Althor; a 


‘ ‘ 7 + ] 
measure he (sir CGeot 4 Murray ) certatbly 


approved—but not of that reach and mag- 
nitude to warrant a | 

as the expression of a vote of confidence 
in the Ministry He had now touched upon 
the principal measures which the preseut 
Government had brought forward, inde- 
pendent of the Reform Bill, beeause the 


| } 
| - ¢ : 
he did ni tresth 


1 
yrocecaing so unt sual 


S 


noble Lord had said that 
motion exclusively on that ground, but also 
on the other point sof thei principles. Asto 
the Reform Bill, the hon. member for Calne 


had said there were two parties for it- 


one in that House, and the other out of 
the House: but did that hon. Member 
baw A ] } | . P ] } 
expect that those who had Opposed the 
change in the Constitution in this House 


in allits stages could concur in this resolu- 
tion ? He (Sir George Murray) had re- 
sisted the Bill, because its principles filled 
him with a he Since the Bil 
applicable to En Wales | 

passed, another to regulate the Represent- 
ation of Scotland had been brought for- 
M in the 


svt 


nsion. 
land 


Tre 


and 


ward by and to concut 
resolution of the nob! 
some kind of assent to the Scotch Reform 
Bill, which he (Sir George Murray) was 
not at all prepared to give. He consi- 
dered the Scotch Reform Bill highly ob- 


iInisters, 


S Lord would lmiply 


1 with a view to strenethen them 


COMMONS} 


jectionable on many points. 
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Those who 
at hice 
had resisted, not only on the principle but 
the details of the Reform Bill, must be the 


the Nation. 


last to concur in a vote of confidence. 
Some changes had been made in the Bill 


to which even Ministers had been opposed, 
and to which they were still opposed, 
not 


iat they themselves did 


So Tl 


approve 
of the whole of their own Bill. It had 
been asked whether that Bill was not 


brought rs principally 
pre 

which they had on the Go- 
ertainly 


ill, 


forward by Ministe 
in the 
carious hold 
vernment; and he for one must ¢ 
y, that, in his opinion, the B was 
originally brought forward at a time when 
the confidence of the House in the Govern- 
ment was greatly shaken. ‘They then 
found themselves in the predicament in 
Britain 


say, 


which the ancient inhabitants of 
were placed in former times, and they 
had recourse to the same dangerous exp 


dient, of callimg in a power stronger than 


themselv In following that dangerous 
example they had prostrated themselves 
before the shrine of democracy; and on 


that altar they had oflered up as a sacri- 
fice tl country to 


he Constitution of thei 


serve to themselves the possession ol 


power. Entertaining such sentiments, it 
was impossible for him te accede to thi 
proposition of the noble Lord. He must 
it the same time declare, that he was not 
indisposed to that share ol 
his confidence which every Government 
; lof the Go 


five Ministers 


] ° 1 
deserved. Seeing at the head « 
vernment a noble Earl who had imtimated 


although, in the ardour 
siasm of youth, he had been a strong ad 
sate for Reform, yet | 


uch sobered by age and experience, as was 


and enthu- 
vor us views had been 
mh 
the case with Pitt, whose youth was charac 
terized by strong opinions on Reform, 
an effect 
which he had hoped to observe in thé 
* the Earl at the head 
Government — seeing anothei 
le Lord (the Lord Chancellor) pledged 
he 


in that 


which time had greatly modified 


| 
Ol 


views of noble 
the 
nol 
to the Bill, whose 
had uttered them in 
House, were far short of the Reform pro- 
posed by the measure recently rejected by 
the other House, and whose sentiments 
were confirmed by a letter of that 
noble Lord which he had seen, but which 
were far exceeded by the present Bill 

seeing also another noble Lord (the Presi 
dent of the Council), whose moderation on 
those points he had ample reason to know 


1 
ale 
aisoO 


sentiments, when 
his he arine 


also 
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—seeing also three noble Secretaries of | The greatest public mischief, he believed, 


State, whose views hitherto had been con- 
fined to moderation on this head —he 
could draw no other conclusions from 
their conduct than those which he had 
already explained to the House. Phe 
threats which had been uttered, 
thing worse than the Bill if it was re 


jected were, certainly, not calculated to 


cain his confidence or to conciliate his op 


position; norweresuchspeeches as those of 


the hon. member for Calne, and the hon. 
and learned member for Louth, likely to 
produce any other effect 
making it infinitely more dithcu 
on the Government than up to that moment 
it had been; for the House was not to 
expect that speeches, he would not say so 
inflammatory, but couched in such strong 
language, would not, be re-echoed through- 
out the country by persons of Jess respect- 


ability and of less moderation than was 


possessed by hon. Me mbes rs of th it Hous ; 


and not the best effects might 


be < 
pated from them. Allusions had been 
made to the pper House, and to tl 
course which had been adopted b that 


assembly with respect to this measure ; 
must, however, express his firm conviction 
of the independence and magnanimity 
which were displayed by the House of 
Lords on that occasion. To that Hous: 
he still looked with confidence, and to 
that House, he must say, ought all 1 
rights and indep ndence tobe preservi d, foi 
to it alone did he look as to that estate of 
the realm which would afford a protection 
to the Constitution from any delusions 
into which the people of Eugland might, 
by momentary excitement, be | 
Mr. Strickland said, the simple question 
was, whether the House and the country 
had confidence in his Majesty’s Ministers ; 
and whether there was any ground for 
their retiring from the helm of affairs. 
What reason, he would ask, was there for 
such a course, when ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of the people of England had 
expressed their entire approbation of the 
Bill, and reposed their undivided conti- 
dence in his Majesty’s Government? The 
House of Lords, he was sorry to say, had 
made a lamentable mistake about public 
opinion, and had not evinced by their con- 
duct any knowledge of the feelin icl 
the question had excited in t 
mind. 
the brink of a tremendous precipice, and 


mo 
. he |] 
} 
I 


than that of 


Of some- 


They had placed themselves on | 


would ensue if his Mayesty’s Ministers 


should retire. ‘The public had confidence 


: ; : 
in the Government; but a retirement from 


oftice would only increase, and, he might 


+ | + ] 


say set the seal, to the public excitement, 


and destroy that confidence in Government 
which now happily existed. It was of no 
use to alleze, as some hon. Members did, 
been excited by M1- 
nisters. The question had been agitated, 
more or less, for the last seventy years, and 


had now assumed a shape which no Mi- 


He would 


not enter on the original principles of the 


nistry could safely rainsay. 


Constitution—he believed no man knew 
exactly what they were. They had com- 
menced in dark and remote ages, and had 
grown with our growth and strengthened 
with our strength. He was, therefore, 
convinced that the time was now come to 
make an Important alteration in the Con- 
stitution, and that it was the bounden 
he House to express their confi- 
his Majesty’s Gi 


vernment. 
observed, that the present 


was an occasion on which it was peculiarly 


, ] ) : . , 

necessary forthe Ri presentatives of large, 
P i 

comniu- 


He COn- 


! } > - 
and, ivove all. ol manufacturme 


: : 
nities, to ¢ xpress their opinions. 
} 1] 
i 


sidered that it would be impossible, after 
Tine reyection of a mea ire afiecting so 
ply the mterests of th commonalty, 
and in which the hopes of the people 
were so extensively embarked, for tl 


House of Commons to s« parate, even 101 
the briefest interval, without taking the 
earliest opportunity of re-asserting the 
principle of the Bill, of declaring their 
‘:pprobation of its leading provisions, and, 
above all, of expressing then undiminished 
confidence in the Ministers who had 
brought the measure forward, and through 
whose instrumentality he hoped it would 
speedily be carried triumphantly through. 
lt was important for another reason that 
the House of should adopt 


this course at the pre sent critical junetu 


Commons 


namely, because it was of tii 
importance that they should place them- 


selves in front of the nation, and set an 


>» of the conduct which the pe op! 


npi 

should pursue im order to prevent ex 
ps ration of feeling and violence of action, 
tend more 
thing to do that which argument had 
failed to do—-give authority to the opin- 
ions of the 


which would than any othe 


opponents of the measure. 


were now attempting to retrace their steps. | There was another reason of paramount 
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importance which ought to induce the 


House to adopt the resolution which had | 
} 


been proposed (and he urged it from no| 


feeling of disrespect to the hon. Gentle 


men on the other side of the tlouse), | 


{ 


namely, that if Ministers should be for 
to retire, no othe r Administi ition ¢ id al 


this moment be formed, for by the cours 


of conduct which the hon. Gentlem 
opposite had unfortunately pursued wit! 
respect to Retorm, they had utterly for- 
feited all claim to the confidence of the 
country. m to the confidenc 
of the co t se states nha 





who, last vear, Oppo ed the enfranch 
ment of Birmingham, Manchester, 

Leeds, until an opportunity ol etfiect 
that object might occur by a cort 
ing disfranchisement of other places, and 
who this year had opposed the disfran 


chisement of even the most insignificant 
} 


vorouchs ? In the course of the discus- 
Sion, allusion had been mad { 1 ielter 
reported to hav been writ n by the Lord 
Chancellor, twenty years avo, on the sub- 
ject ol R form. hat | tter contal 
opinions with respect to the mod treat 
ing that question, addressed to an advers 
Government. lt was one thing to pro- 
pose a m¢ asure to an adverse Government, 
and another to propose it when t » 
posel had pecome an wiuentiat m 

of an Administration, and had the unbtry 
range d on hi ( When t] ictt 
written, the country Was engagwved Val 
with France, and the public atte 

directed to no othe object than the pre 
secution of that cor test. | woul 
been as Insane to have pr a la 
and comprehensive plan of Reform at that 
period, as it wa insane to att pt ft 


withhold one now. It was not til! 


recently that he (Mr. Litticton) had mad 
up his mind to support a large and compr 
het Ive 1h) li of Ret ii I i 
this he only ay i hat was matt ol 
notoriety to all who thought it we 
while to observe the conduct of so hi BY 
an individual as himself. He, howe 


was much mistaken if public opinion had 
not for a lone ti bech veerme round to 
the conclusion, that some larve and com 


preh nsive measure olf hetorin mu 


troduced by Government. "a 


j ] } ! ‘ 
reasons he bad. during the | ir vi 
; 
bye ha Zé ile us and an arde ! Yr of 
| : I af | j ] 
the schemes of Reform which had | eb 


bre ught forward by the noble Payuiaste rol 
the Forces. If he were to be blamed for 











































having become a convert to the necessity, 
the country at large must share in the 


| censure, for his opinions had changed with 
thos of the country. Reference had 
| been made to the almost miraculous cd 
|< itch of | isiness bv th Lord (¢ i incel 
\\ hy itever sneers m) rht be employe d 
profess land other Gent hn on tl 
ubject, he believed that the Lord Chai 
cellor, by redeeming the professions which 


: I 
he made relative to the despatch of bus: 


d obtained more influence in th 





ness 
country toan anv imdividual ever obtained 
bya sit rle act. If the brillianey of Lord 
Brougham’s course im Parliament had 
never attracted the admirine waze of h 
countrv—-if he had never distinguished 


himseli amonest pit! He men Dy his ¢ meant 


tel 


. , 
1 ellect 
Iniveitect, 


devoted with unparalleled energy 
to the advancement of the best interest 
of society, the achievement of this vict 


(for such, im point of fact it was) was sul 





ficient to secure the admiration and erat 

tud Ot the p! sent 2. 1 | to har { 
] ‘ ~ ' 

aqaown his name to posterity. Ministers 
1 } ! " as { 

had properly availed themselves of thi 

1,] ; aig } 

YO} nm opportunits WICK The eircul 
tanees of the country presented for brit 
" 
ing i rd the measure ¢ veforn ! 
, : 
party-wall of the Catholic Question havin 
I 
} 1 1 
1 thrown down, the peopie united 1 
} 
I i t10% and a g rai col ( 
4] { p> , ' vad 
) i ceessity OF Nerorm J \ { 
, , ' 
mind H ( i { Cf 1 
| ‘ 
f Lé sO ravol il ( 1h }) | tiL\ 
t rv ul Win thie 7 oi i aes 
1 ! 
fini i newt | a t ould 
} ’ 

\ ry to 10 th ( dene ( 
Live cou Vv Ph j | I SON ] ! i 
‘ . 4 } ‘ 4 
to De round amonest the opponents of th 

} 
Reform Bill, in both Houses of Parl 
| eee 
! ' who i peared to be auirts rrnol 
i i » : ’ 
of t ite of public feelmg. He had 
Prog wonty | 11 ] 
auring” twenty Venu! ol iiiS tire, D 
os 
lV connected with a large mannuiae 
! 3 ! 
turime community, a d therefore had had 
in Opportunity of witnessing the reat 
] | rm 
pre j which they hh cl rh ‘a hi ihntetited 
tual improvement, Persons who. wer 


ui requainted With the se farge comipnunl 


tics, could have but a faint idea of the 





ferment which was. e on mon 

them at the present moment. An opp 

tunity was now presented of taruing th 

weliive l | ©) i th 5] iit of tlie Ce 

munities mto a ¢ mnel in which it | | 
ove beneticial to the eniprre If that 


tivity and 


Opportunity hould be lost, 
energy might be succeeded by turbulent 
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and fury, which would ultimately involve 
in destruction all the institutions of the 
country. In conclusion, he hoped that 
Ministers would soon have an opportu- 
nity of again submitting the Reform Bill 
to Parliament. 

Colone|] Sub thorp was surprl ed to hear 
the hon. member for Staflordshire declare, 
at that hour, and when the Bill had 
passed both Houses of Parliament, at 
least been carried through the one House, 
and settled by the constitutional eflorts of 
the other, that he had only within a few 
days made up his mind to the expediency 
or necessity of the measure which he had 
been for weeks and months supporting. 
This indecision on the part of the hon. 
Member gave him reason to hope, that on 
some future occasion he would join with 
that side of the House, in supporting such 
a measure of Reform as they might think 
proper to adopt—a measure less hostile ti 
the Constitution, and more in accordance 
with the real wishes of the people. The 
hon. member for Yorkshire, who had 


civen them a very brief statement of his | 


opinions upon this occasion, said, he would | 


not advert to the question of Belgium, o1 


enlarge upon the advantages derived to | 


the country from the repeal of he duties 


t 

upon coals and candles. He knew that 
the first was a very unpalatable subject on 
the other side of the House; and, ther 

fore, his policy, and, in this mstance, his 
prudence in remaining sileut upon it de- 
served admiration. The \ had been ta 
voured with a speech from the hon, al 

learned member tor Calne. If he (Colonel 
Sibthorp) had ever doubted as to th 
course which he ought to take re Specting 
the pre ent motion, and all those motions 
brought forward by the present Govern- 
ment, that speech would have removed his 
doubts; for of all the speeches he evel 
heard, having a tendency to the subve 

sion of good order, and the overthrow ol 
the religion of his country, the speeeh of 
the hon. and learned member for Calne 
was the most so. He alluded to scrip- 
ture; but the tenour of the observations 
which he made was in direct contradiction 
of the precept which the Scriptures incul 
cated — namely, obedience to superiors, 
and a proper respect fot all orders ol 
society. The hon. and learned Memben 
said, that he would not in any way allude 


tothe majority in the other House, who, 


he thought, had shewn their true amor 


{Ocr 
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Bill: as he was not anxious to follow the 
example of the hon. and learned Membe 
in any other ré spe ct, he would not follow it 
inthis. He would allude to that majority, 
for the purpose of expressing his venera- 
tion for the Assembly to which it belonged, 
Lis vratitude, as well as his admiration, 
ie@ honest and manly part which they 
had taken, in batthine with the threats and 


intimidations with which th were assailed, 


ind faithfully and conscientiously dis- 
} 1 . ] Pe 

charging the sacred duty with which they 
were intrusted. The hon. member fo 


Stattordshire had said, that the measure 
must shortly be carried ; but he appealed 
to the House to say whether the lancuage, 
ther of that hon. Member or of the 
who had spoken on the same side with 
him, shewed that the measure would be 
carried legitimately? He denied that it 
would be SO 5 and he mad that denial 


solely to contradict the lancuage which he 


ad heard from t 
\inisters. On the pres 


Hy use Was called up hh by the noble l.ord 


deeply to lament the defeat of the Minis 
terial measure of Retort nd then t 
Cr e to vote of confidence in those who 
brought it forward. He frankly and fea 
lessly declared that he rejoiced in the di 


struction of the Bill; and, as to the idea 
of plaeine confidence in his Majesty’s ad 
1e would only observe, that evel 
since they had come into office as the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, no one single act of 

tblic utility had been carried—not on 


vhich had done any rood to the 


I i 

people. It was true that fifty-four bills 

were on the Records of Parliament; but 

hov d they been proposed ? how ¢ urried 
Vy hy at unseasonable hours of tl 
nt rene illy tween two and three 

o'clock, when it was impossib! hat th 


t 

t 

could be properly discussed. He had a 
I 


rreat res) t. pers nally, for the nobk 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but he could never think of placing con 
fidence in a man who could brine him- 
self to propose to Parliament such a 
Budget as the noble Lord submitted to 
the consideration of this House in the last 
He disclaimed every thing in 
the shape of an unkind or a disrespect 
ble Lord: but 
He conld 
* 


] i + Gusd ] i] 
ful fecling towards the no! 
the Budget stuck in his throat. 
not swallow it, nor could anv, even of S 


MmOst VOracLlous admirers on eitnel side ol 


4] I . | . | 
the Hlouse. It was detestably unsavory, and 


patria in throwing out the revolutionary | so compounded, that, if swallowed, it 


P 9 


i 
+ 

# 
ry 


ees 
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As to 


ly pro- 


could never have been digested. 


retrenchment, much was undoubted 
Ministers ; | it how movin kept 


? Was it 


hmentto ime ul 


mised by 
insta e of re- 
jaitaleal 


those promises an 


trencl an expense for 


Commissioners appointed to dividecounties 
rhs—ant d make « ut districts ¢ 


—limit bo rouge 


1 } ’ 1 
While upon that he would ask the 


} topic, 





§ COMMONS} 


noble Lord in what part of the country 
those Commissioners now were ¢ He 
had heard that they were in Yorkshire. 
He had also heard of some disturbances 
on the race-course at Lincoln, and that | 
those disturbances were attributed to the 
presence of the Commissioners in that 
city. Hed d also to know how thes« 


Commissioners were to be paid, for as yet 
that had not been decided? Perhaps they 
were volunteers. He trusted that 
were so, and that the country would 
be upon to pay them for 
journies, He should most decidedly op- 
the motion of the noble Lord, be 
cause it was lis firm conviction, th 


not 
called their 
pose 
IS it that 
motion was nothing more than a resource 

a trick of ie sty’s ted 
Ministers- “that they might asc r- 
tain the sense of House of ¢ 
Ministers would soon 


ee ; 4 + 
his aisappolin 
1) orde 
ommons. 


the 
LT ty | ] 
Hie@ trusted that those 


be out of otice. Hi did not sp ak this 

as a man connected with any party. He 
° ? 4 ie | 

recognised no rovernment which had not 


for its ob) ct the jee rity and h ippiness 


of the 


¢ 


] l ‘1 ] 
ie idon that ground he had 


] 


opposed the present Government, as well 
as the last. It might be remembered that 
he voted to eject the late Administration 
from otfce, and, should an opportunity 
present itself, he should certainly do the 
same kind oflice for the present. 

Mr. Hume said: Sir, I shall stand 
but a very short time in the way of other 
Gentlemen who are desirous of address- 
ine the House before the decision of this 
question. 1 am too much fatigued with 
he exertions whi h | have been alr ady 
called upon to make this day, to occupy 
the attention of the House at this hour for 
any considerable time. But Lam anxious 
to state, that I entirely concur In one sen- 
tence which fell from the hon. Membei 
near me (Colonel Sibthorp), that these Re 
solutions have been proposed for th pur- 


pos of 


i 
pacifyiu a disappoint ad pe ple : 
But the hon. Member says, that t] 


Same |} 1e 


they | 


| other pla e 


people do not want Reform. Now, Sir, 
observe the inconsiste ney. He S, that , 
the people do not want Reform, and yet | 


that they are disappointed, and that 





their |in schedule A are nothing more than 
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irritated feelings required to be pacified, 
because Reform has been refused. The 
Member must have forgotten himself. 
could not mean to make the two 
When the measure to which the 


hon. 
He 


sertions. 


as 


whole of the people looked up with ho ype, 

he which they would have received with 
ititude, has been frustrated for a ti 

it is just and necessary that aauiihis 


should be done to satisfy their disappoint 
ed feelings, and to encourage them to hope. 
An hon. and learned Gentleman below me 


says, that the Ministers called upon th 
people, and excited them to clamour foi 
Reform. But, Sir, the fact is, that th 


people called upon the Ministry, and Ina 
manner which it was impossible not to at- 


tend to. The people did not wantexcitement. 


They were and they are too much ali 

to their own interests —they understand 
too well the measures which are from time 
to tine in progress in this House, to have 


roused or excited on the 
So far from there 


ion tobe 
Reform. 


any occas 


yes ? oOo! 
qu tion 


having been any necessity that his Majesty's 
Ministers orothers shouldexcit e the pe yp! 

if I mav state honestly my own opinions 
and my own experience, I will declare, that 


my efforts have been much more ex 


even 
erted to control than to excite them. Thi 
Gentlemen who opposed the Bill in its 


e throueh this House are ignorant 
eal state of the feelings of th 
therefore, neither 


nor co 


passag 
of the 1 
ple, and they are, 


pared to do the people justice, 


petent to devise a measure which would 
fully meet their wishes. In all S 
there are some unreasonable men; and | 
know that there are many persons who 
hink me an unreasonable man, as all 
r pith ets are given by comparison. But | 
should be glad to be told who are the un 


reasonable ise ¢ 


wish to maintain the 


inen in ‘his c They who 


influence of Peers in 


this House, or we who wish to turn that 
influence out of the House, and restore in 
it the just influence of the people, and to 
open the way for their Representatives 


who would know and support their intet 


ests? The people are ke pt out of then 
own House of Parliament to make room 
for the minions of a few Lords. In an 


has been much talk of 
a House of Delegates. 
But let me what are the hon. Gentle 
men ar sit for the 
boroughs but delegates’? All the Gentle- 
men who are sent here from the boroughs 


there 
this House becoming’ 


ask, 


7 ’ 
ound me who close 
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delegates; and yet the persons whos« 
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delegates they are, talk about what 


10} the Nate yi. A2¢ 


ie people their just Representation. 
vas been the rreat boast of the Con titu 





| 
g ’ | 

the House of Commons would be if the | tion, that it secured to the people a | 
people were allowed io send their dele- | und fair Re pre ntaticn. but the fact 1 
gates into it. I think, Sir, that a more in- } that they are scarcely repres l at all 
defensible measure than the rejection of | and that, cons quently, a small ot 
the Reform Bill, on such grounds, never | persons who have the nomination of Mem- 
was adopted by a House of Lords. [order] | bers to this House enjoy all that can be 
The hon. Gi ntlem in near me, who cries | gathered from the peopl the shape ot 
order, has said, that he took pleasure in the | ta Sir, I should cousider it no longer 
rejection of the GRU» aid ts wade tothe | » hon r to be a Briton, if my « l 
conduct of the House of Lords, he spoke | trymen did not manifest their indignation 
in raptures of the manner in which thi t suc stem, and 1 ve 1 

Bill had been received there. Now, does } should Ee ] an end t | ist, t I 
he think that he ought to have been al ore, that his May vi ters and tl 
lowed to express his approbation of that | fl | show, | he decision of th 
conduct, and that I shall not be at liberty | night, that they ( rl d S | 
to say that | greatly disapprove and regret | by the Reform Bill 1 sca d | 
it. But, Sir, my regret is not occasioned | implore every man who hears me to suy 
by any apprehension that the recent pro- | +68 the resolutions of the le Lords 1 
ceeding of that House will stop Reform, | many weeks cannot pass away until this 


but because if will uit this | 





juestion must be finally scttled to the 


pass a measure of more extensive Reform, \ 1 of the country It ha { 
and more objectionable to the opposers of | been taken up by a ll or bya 
Reform than the Bill which has been re- pat but it has taken re 1 th ids 
jecte d. it is not because I suppose that | of the } )} vyhnom you \ y 
the cause of Reform will suffer ultimately | until you shall have restored to them t 
any injury from not being supported by | right f which they have been lon 
thi Peers that I revret the igznorance d brived, i| question mus ( 
which they have shown of the feelings of | I ve settled, by surrend 1 the un 
the peopl It is altogether for their own | haliowed surpatl nol that } r which 
sakes; and I hope that the universal | is th it of the peo} nd which has 
manifestation of the opinions ofthe people | been so long withbeld trom t Berl 
will open thei | to | hay ind ne persol Ik of 
say, that before | id of the intluence of the peo} But 
nade sensible who fi 1 of that influ except 
opinions. | trus he | those who keep from the people what | 
country may be assured that the zeal of then Who ever kit man Vv ) 
his Majesty’s Ministers isnot to be damped, | withheld uajustly what b ed to a 
and that their exertions for the cood of the | other, that was not afraid to meet that per 
p yple will not be hecke d; and I am | son face to face ? No wonder, then, that 
quite certain, Sir, a if this Motion be | the ho ha done so by | ( 
carried——and | me it will be carried tri- | unwilling to meet their Representatives 1 
umphantly—it will have the effect alluded | the same assembly; and, at the same tim 
to by the hon. member for Lincoln, and | [I have no doubt that the people will 
rive satisfaction to a disappointed and in- | as becomes the dignity of an enlightened 
dignant people, who will have confidence | and rag sie d nation: that they will 
in the Ministers, and will not be satisfied | hail the Resolutions of the House this 


| 


till their efforts for the good of the coun- | nig 
try, being supported by a patriotic king, | me 


shall be crowned with success. For it | a 
cannot be supposed, Sir, that a paltry divi- | « 
sion of the country can stand up successful- | tl 
ly against the millions. It seems to me|a 
the most unreasonable thing that ever was | | 
contended for, that three or four hundred | « 
men should stand up against the just} | 
claims and the rights of 20,000,000, and | ¢ 


that so small a majority s should refuse to | p 


ht with lines a 
ut, | wish it had been proposed by 


ny other Gentleman than a member for 


ne of the Universities; for | do not sh 
le respe ct of the country for these learned 
nd venerable institutions to be too much 


ywered, although | know { tC on many 
ecasions their Representatives in this 
{ u > hi ive stood in the way ot mM ures 
ulculated to promote the welfare of the 


eople, I did nat expect that the right 
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hon.Gentleman, or any of hi would 
repose confidence in the present Ministry, 


did 
to Ly 


party, 


always shown that they 
Hou e ol 
oe of 
{ 

t hon. 
eae 


for they have 
not wish the 
satisfied with any 
But I can tell the 
that if the 
dence, they have th 
try. ] . this day a mectin® of un 
thousands of people, and I neve 
much unanimity atany meeting as prevailed 
there on this subject. I sha!! 
the House, nor would I have tres- 
passed so much upon its attention this 


country 
their 
Gentleman, 


} tT } “ry? 1 
hot nis Conil- 


the 
conduct. 
rigl 
Ministers 
confidence of the coun- 


Saw 


not longer 


OCCUPY 


evening, but that I was anxious to nnplor 
any hon. Member ies may be in doubt t 
support the Resolutions, and (to 
si ie lancuage of the hon. Memb I 
Lincoln), to satisfy a disappointed peop 


Duncombe expr sseqd his 


in which th 


Mr. 


surprise at the manne: 


Thomas 
Cie lh- 
! 

tlemen endeavoured to escape 


It w 
a Game-bill, nor 


opposite 
from this Question. as not a Question 


about about a Bank- 
ruptey-Court ont 
Brougha , written in 181 

lved this creat 


it was a Question obi h involve 
} 
, pee pie were to 


nor about one oft vi 


um’s Let 


consideration—whether thi 


expect a real Reform, or any Reform at 
all, and if ever a declaratory Resolution 
ee ] ) 1 ee 

was necessary, the Resolution now before 


House appeared to him to b 


lt was necessary 


the 
cally SO. 
of the 
the House were 
hasty 
Majesty in the 
dissolve the last 


emphati 
I 

, In conse quence 

situation in which the 

placed 


re jection of then 


country and 


judicious exercise of his 


prerogative, und call 


. nna 
present Parliament, in order that he might 
correctly ascertain the sense of the peopl 


Reform? Had 


and mani 


on the vital Question of 
not 
fest, 
out those walls ? 

Vhy, the 


that sense been made clear 
both within thos« 
And what had been the 
the Hou 


House of 


walls and with- 


result ? 
of Le 
Commons, in accordancé 
the people, 
the whole country was anxiously sought, 


rejection by 
which the 
with the 


rds of a measure 
sense ¢ f 
had agreed to. 
and was correctly ascertained in Api il last, 
and now it a ppeared that the struggle was 
be tween th 
the opinion of a small nuealver of 
The question for that House 
and the question in every man’s 
throughout the country was—‘ What will 
would not atte mpt 
would 


at strongly expressed sense and 
Pee rs. 
how Wwas- 


mouth 


the Commons do?” He 
to tell them what they 
would not endeavour to describe what they 


do—he 
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would. be 
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would not do but he would least tell 
them what they ought not to do. They 


ht not to allow the sense of the country, 


allow 


our 


they ought not to the voice of then 


constituents, to pass unnoticed and un- 
They ought not to let the 
Reform now fall to the ground 


fer it to be treated as 


| ] 
heeded. mica 


suire Ol 


they ought not to suf 


if it were a mere ‘Turnpike bill; without 


expressing any wish for its reconsideration, 
or anv desire for its ultimate adoption, it 
! 


: te ; 
veared to him that this was the question 


which thr y now had But h 
did not think that they could or that they 
Not only 


but they ought 


-) 

to decide. 
! + 1 

oucnt to stop there. ought thes 


) 
to agree to this Re 


solution, 


ome meusures—first, to tran- 


the public 


io adopt 


quillize mind, and next, to as- 


ure the peopie that a measure, having for 
its basis a full, efficient, and effectual 
Reform, must be ultimately successful. 





The hon. and learned member for Borough 
bride anaceny egreeaod his disapproba 
tion, and that of his friends, at any ad 
ditional creation of Peers, and particul; irly 
bya WI hie Minister, and he declared hi 
feeling most strongly against any measure 
being aon by such means as. these. 


{ 


So did he (Mr. Thomas Duncombe.) fH 


reed in the propri ty of the sentiment 


that no measure ought to be carried by 
means such as thes ‘ose hear. Gen 
tlemen cried “ hear, hear,” but if they ap- 
proved of that sitnaigite, they must meet 
him half-way, and shew him some other 
means by which the just desires of th 

le might be fairly granted. If they 


him half-way if they 


show — some ditlerent means 


then it w 


| ¢ 
Ic not 


{f effecting this obiect, 


cou 


| 
is Ci¢ 


no other mode—no other alternative ré 
uned, but that to which the hon. and 


Borougchbride e ob 


for 
and to which, 


learned 


: } 
iCCLCU, 


member 
pe rhaps, Gentlemen 
come more reconciled when they 
the majority by which the Bill 
If that majority were ana 
lysed—he did not mean to say, that he 
would analyse it—but if it were analysed, 
he was sure it would be found that most 
of those Peers who voted against the Bill 
received their honours in consequence of 
their known influence in, and connexion 
with, borough property [order]. if 
ap om ared that he could not, or that he 

eht not, to express his opinion with 1 re- 
arate to the minority or majority of the 
other House; and yet he heard the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons alluded to, 


looked to 


was rejected. 
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spoken of, and questioned in the House « 


time, about a century and a halt a 


said, 


Wiich re 


hearts of the peopie were unalterably a 
inviolablv fixed. And therefore be most 
strenuously cout nded, that the people 


the country, the ilousc : had a Mmentto at 


vise, hada riche to petition lor, the creat 


1) x 


1 1 


boasting no other claims but those to wh 


oo \ hy did you not atlow our bili to b 
read a second time, and to go into { 


mittee for aitel 
e 


have been justified mm rejecting t 


‘What vou have said is most true; but 
we wert told, that if we took suc! 
libe rative course, wecoul {not have ke pt our 


1a de- 


“ What, not keepthen 
majority together, to defeat a Bill so res 


majority together. 


cratic—a Bill which threatened to over- 
throw all the venerable institutions of the 
country ¢” “Oh!” answered they, “ what 
we say is very true. ‘he majority would 
not attend. Th y had more important 
duties to perform, Many of them had 





Lords in the debate on this very Bill if 
however, he were not permitted to allud 
to the manner im which Peers were 1OW 
made, he would refer to the st 

matter of history. Old Daniel De Fe 
that entertaimme, liberal, and enlighten 
writer, Sy} kine of the Peera r Ot dis 


ol new Freers, VOot a Cl tion OF Peers 


De Foe alluded, but a body of | 
created on « nstitutllo | re nds, and \ 
were likely to infuse a feelin t ii ality 
and petri rit mto the whol n 
He admitted that such a remedy would 
be desperate. Ay, y, but not half 
desp rate as the disea nol lf so des- 
perale as | ( { \ ch threates 
the country ud which t would | t| 
mcaus OF ave 1m, Lo Ol 1Or | 
Own part, Was willing of two evils to e¢ 
the Jeast. But he wished to kni 

that Hlouse had done, or what the peop! 
had done, that they should have been 
treated with »contur v their Loi 
hip c Hy hh asked v¢ ! ( I S 
thre question Ite had a ds the 


iti 
If you had donethis you might afterwards 


sure. The answer of one and ail was, 


lutionary as this—a Bil! so utterly demo- 


to » mito the countt 
| 7 
' Triaere il | if ant 
t| e occupied in | 
t ts Cs} ially in 


claims of the people. 
their situation ? 


= ' 
In hi ( WhO had pe 
ex] ( it Line Ve hi 
TH ' LUT thie il 
| tle 1 te 15 
if ad 4 th 
1 ‘ 
' 
Li a rié u 
1 W ( 1, with v 
i¢ { i 1] B 
{ | t ‘ t| 
e:% iv ¢ { i 
ed tl exact { 
' 

()) ithe t.ord hin 
iwo or ture SHO} | ! 
eet aS ae ¢ 
nautries | 1 convineed 

' 
| ( Isil 
ee ‘ 1] 
f ! il ill 
} j 
h en { | 1 « 
' , . 
{uty | ha | 
I : 
' 
ray 1 | to the 
f ( { ] 
i! 11 , 
' Op 
i tot where 
d e wanted t 
had Let 1 
t| ' | ( 
| 
S A { 
( ( { i. 
I 
1 1 
j Ih i ti »\ O 
ans ‘Phe 
: \ n or that 
110 i Unit 
{ in the fe 
| \ | eur to th 
. { | voul ! 
( wmutionh 5 
uss ( i t tthe p 
i 
] ¢ | 
il DO! ul 
{ } | a pal ( 
1) } 
irestore to them D neu 
really appear in that H 
} ) 4 ] 
| R presentatiy —al { 
. ‘ 
that they were rateful 
1 i 
Let | ih ll the rot Ul 
} re 
; UCCAUS they were still 
' 1 . 
VEYE ealthy, because t 
justrious. But neither t 
! » +} ~ } uy 
| we uth, nor that industry, 
Is H rig Pl 
ito the ery! of th Le 
| 
if aa 
| Legislature remained « 
| 
| 


) S| 
okn 
1 
| 
a 
il) 
er 
Little 
t| 
1 


+ 
; 


Mieht they 


ti 
] 
list ] 
} 
| 
5 a 
{ 
ut { 
t 
\ i] 
lj 
idl 
} 
pale 
nst 
{ 
t 
1} 
uid 
} 
that 
\ 
| 
t { 
I [ 
1 
1 
then 
t 
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themselves in a deplorable state if the | guarantee our security—could he main 
people withheld confidence from them?) tain our safety? If he could not, great 
What were they in suchacasetodo? Why, | responsibility would rest upon his head, 


in the name of expedience, which used to 


have charms for some of those hon. Gen- | 
tlemen opposite when Catholic Eman- 
cipation was carried, let us grant to the 


with cheerful alacrity, that 
Let us take 
Baron t Oppo- 


people, 
they are fairly « _ to. 
course which the right hon. 
took, w declared that he 
not changed his opinions on the subject of 
Catholic Emancipation, but that be w: 
willing, nevertheless, to offer up those opin- 
ions on the altar of politic ral e xp diency. 
Was it, he would ask, expedient to con- 
tinue to exasperate, when they could so 
easily conciliate? Why 1 
at which they must 
linquish 


site hen he 


101 


once ultimately re- 


The hour was fast approach- 


which 
the | 


had | 


iS | 


abandon that 


and upon the heads of those who sup port d 
him in his opposition to a measure of which 
the whole people of iingland approved, 
for the of which 
given their lasting 
tude and affection. Such, then, was the 
democratic and revolutionary 
which some individuals seemed t 
much afraid of. Ina fatal moment—{ 
esteemed it—the Lords had shut 
avainst that measure. Not 
deliberation in Committee 


and in return success 


they would have oraltl 
measure 
to bye SU 
ol 
such he 
the door 
after mature 
not after due and elaborate 
but with a degree of scorn and con 
tempt by which they had added insult to 
disappointment. As to the ultimate 
cess of this great measure he had no doubt. 


consideration, 


—no, 


suc 


This Bill of Reform was too well known 
to be thrown aside and forgotter The 
| spirit of the people was much too strong 


ing, when that which would now be re- 
ceived as an act of grace would be coldly 
viewed as an act of extorted and tardy 
justice. In the name of common sense | 
he would ask of that House, and of the | 


Peers of England, to prop up and Te 
the power which they now enjoyed, and 
to secure it for those who came after thi m, 


» | voeate 


by enlisting in their favour the affection | 
and loyalty of their fellow-citizens. H 
had, he regretted to say, heard speeches 


made in another place which quite astonish- 
ed him. He had heard a speech delivered 
by a noble Duke, the late Premier of this 
country, who attributed the feeling 


ily 


1 1 
whicn 


to be ke pt under—it was far too ardent to 
be got rid of by any erfuce. The 
great mass of the people had now too much 
too much penetration, too much 
ited and deceived 


subt 


sense, 
discernment, to be che 
by the —_ of the rotten borough 
They ; 1 on immu 


ad- 


proceedec the 


| table p! ine iples ol justice and truth; and 


unless England were the only place where 


2% es ] } | ’ 
public opinion was to pass unheed d, they 
a al }° } } g 

must succeed. The public voice had de- 
| clared, in tones not to be mistaken, what 


was manifested here to the revolutions] was the public feeling ; and, do what they 
which had occurred in France and Bel-| might, public opinion would prevail. On 
gium. It was not difficult to prove thy | point more, and he would not trespass 
absurdity of such a reason. What wi s! further on thet attention. As to the re- 
the cause of those revolutions? Did they] signation of Ministers, he left that point 
not arise from hatred to tyranny—from | completely out of the question. To retire 
a wish to resist unconstitutional en-| from public affairs at a moment like this, 
croachments on the rights and liberties of |} when supported by the people, and ad- 
the people? Then he would ask that| dressed by the country to remain and 
noble Duke, with all his vast experi nce | finish the great work which they had 
(and here he would say, that no man had} begun, would be a species of treason. It 
a greater respect for the talents and in-| would be meanly betray the trust re- 
tegrity of that noble person—no man|] posed in them by a great, a good anda 


admired him more when h 
as the advocate of religious liberty 
no man lamented more to see him now the 


~and 


uncompromising foe to civil rights)—he 
would ask that noble Duke, in what situ- 
ation this country would be placed, 

that feeling of anarchy and disappoint- 


ment which he had described as _prevail- 
ing on the continent were wafted to our 
shores, and found us discontented and 


disunited? Could he, in such a case, 


e stood forward | 


if | 


| not the time to falter. 
| the right nor to the left: 


very different 
Ministers must 


confiding people. No, a 
course must be pursued. 
take every means the Constitution afforded 
them to obtain for the people an efiicient 
Repre waver They must 

Believins o, as he did, that on this measure 


the peace, and tranquillity, and poe rity 


persevere. 


| of the c ountry depended, he woul d say to 


them—** Go on as you have done ; this is 
Look neither to 
seek not to pro- 








jority of that House. With respect to the 
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cure favour trem any quarter, except that 
of your Sovereign and his people.” Let 


them proceed thus, and their labours would 
be shared and assisted by many, They 
might, in carrying this measure, be as- 


: ‘ 
sured of such a support as would over- 


whelm their opponents ; and in the time 


to come, their names would be blessed and 


consecrated with the eternal cratitude of 
their country. For the reasons whieh | 


had stated, he would give his warmest 
support to the motion of the noble Lord. 
It was due to the Ministers, it was due to 
the dignity of the House, it was due to 
the people, with whose wishes and desir 
it was in the most perf ct accordance, 
Mr. Fane said, that in the whole course 
of these proce ‘dines much stress had been 
laid on the propricty ¢ f concession. Yet 
concession had in many instances. pro- 
duced effects very difierent from thi 
which were « xp cted from it. Charles 1: 


| } ) s ‘ 
and Louis 16th had both ¢ 


1 granted exten 
sive concessions, aud their fate was weil 
known, whilst George 2rd and his Ministei 
William Pitt withstood concession, and 
weathered the storm safely. 
to him that those who most strenuously 
argued in support of the necessity of this 
measure, had listened to the clamour of 
faction, and had mistaken it for the voi 

of the peopl » Gentlemen micht be dis- 
pleased with the vote which had been 


iu ] : 3 
riven elsewhere, but it could not be dent 


that those who had given that vote acted | ti 


: ae eee eereer be 

like courageous and inde p nd nt mel 
They had, i the honest dischay of 
UTES Sere lared 1 “3 , ] 
theirduty, dared to resist What wa 1d 
to be the will of the King—thev had | 


above all, thev had dared to resist a ma- 


+] 
tl 


em, he certainly 


He could not, in any 


Resolution now before 
should oppos« it: 
respect, give his confidence to the Ministers 
Look at their for Ion policy. They showed 
hostility to the allies of England while t 


were friendly towards her enemies. Of 


ley 
their colonial policy, those best acquainted 
with the colonies and most interested in 
their welfare, loudly complained. And as 
to their domestic policy, it was open to 


severe animadversion. Ministers affected 
to carry on the Government without pa- | 
} 
al 


But he would say, that sine 
1 
' 


tronage. 
the time of Walpole su 
tion of influence and patronage had never 
been in the hands of any Administration. 


» an accumula- | 


10} the iNa 


tion could be earried. beeause manv of 


fe hoped, th 


1 1 } >‘}] 
those who voted for the Bill had eon 
p! ined of various def Ss init ma the 
, ; ’ ; } 
would not now | in ha { pi e touen 
sely new to t v su If a 
st } il Vi | ) if | t Dill 
A ] it 
pl Sel om { th tarilam 

] - + 

eI to th ( ro a] t ai Il | | its 

] ry + 
11 { \ id n st nN a I 
vel ext 1\ rights of ] pert 

ild t ol t first to suppol it 
J ; } ; 

He had no personal feeling t p 
I 
, , , ; , 
had tak He v only ar 
\ , 
| | T L happiness hl 
Cf ni Vv. 

Stl mY b } f » ‘ 1 if is Of) 
Oi ft Repre tatives ol 1 COUNTY CON 
taining J ,ol ) nf he felt it 

+ ] ' 
rig to record bis i oreatly 
tae | I | : 
I ted the ss OT 1 l Hi cnew 
not vet h istit ts had ived 
‘ : ; 
the tidine’s, | tne lt i } Nad n 
Of iS] ~ 1 ( j « } hich | 
had IWS k | oO mantiest I 
| 1) Il 
should vote tf { IN ihe pro- 
( ( Sint! i it if vy } 
+ | | 
COD | Intimately connected Wit t! 
tranquillity Of t country nal he | 

z i 

y a 1M 
if te 1 ‘ upport wnien wi 

i 
nisters 1) iat they would not 
think of i ( it { 
I Y) ae i recely ar 
tal f | te CO - 
. ' 
fuel In v 1 \ \ Cc ( 
* + ‘1 
t } S } hi vi sty s 
vill it t D t Ss Vv 1d | t 
] ] | + 
1 bai ¢ \ ‘ i t 
O} ot 5 OIS I ( i} 
i 
: | It « { sontia nts 
ot 2 ¢ Sfitu if i iv] ( \ 
i abead ee Vy 
nh ill hat haa | en ft i D viem 
1 1 1 4 ™ 
UD who h | ‘ 1 | ae uf 
‘ ] be 
olution : and be felt p ly cOnvi . 
| fe 4] : = 
that 1f the peopie were disappointed, with 
respect to th reat n sure on wnich they 
| | } P 
had set their hearts and s, it would be 
fora moment, an lI tol moment Wy 
1 ] 

\t th saine time, the peopi i ed for- 
, } 4 1 
ward with stronger ¢ ination than 

4 ] . | iy ¢ } 
ever to the triumph of f l u and 
I 
with ¢} ful] Fda: +) +} 
with the fullest conhaecnce it the p t 
Sree 
LIDISEryY ve tha trmimph for 


refore, that the Mi 


: ie ] 1] } ] 
nisters would not allow themselves to 


swayed by any of those ceremonies and 


punctilios of resi 
Ministers had thougl 


nt 


nation by which some 


themselves bound 


to act after a defeat upon any great ques- 
He did not think that the present Resolu-| tion. He expressed this hope because this 
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Ministry had suftered a defeat from the] neath those burthens which they had 


orne with cheerfulness while their streneth 


| 
enemies of the peopl , whereas other Mi- | | 
{ 
t 


lasted —now that. thy people were in this 
This was no moment for induleing in| condition, mstead of receiving the praise 


nisters had been defeated by the p ople. 


5 ° a | ' 
punctiitos and notions of etiquette. Phe} which wa 30 jusily due to them, thi VY were 
people were looking to the Ministers, and | told that the pratse was not theirs, but that 


] 1 . 1 
onved to the system which it had re 
ij 


to the Ministers only ; and the Gentlen ny it be 
. } : . — 
opposite deluded themselves with the | quired all their virtue and all their courage 


falsest hops sif they imagined that the y to bear up against so long. He would tell 
could again come tuto power, The people | the Gentlemen opposite, that the people 
looked to the present Ministry, and the | felt this to be an msult to them as subject 
Gentlemen ¢ pposite mi rit dep nd upon it and as men; and that the peopl would 


| 1) ’ . 4 

that the people would neither recoguise | never again recognise, or submit to, an 
° > ] ‘ . + | eB ‘ 4 te | ] {* ‘ 
nor submit to any other Government. | Adiministration which should be formed ot 


The subject betore the House admitted of men who had so treated them. The hin; 
many arguments, but he would not troubl pand his Ministers had acted nobly by the 
hon, Members by going intothem, There} people. They had, by acting firmly but 
was one point, however, upon which he | satel boldly, but not rashly—got into 
desired to say a few words. In the Do » position im which they were certain of 
bates upon the general principle of the | the support of the nation; and he did 


> of >) : : : 
Reform Bill, there was no argument so hope that being so placed—placed as, pel 


strongly insisted upon, so constantly re- | haps, no King and no Administration had 
iterated by the Gentlemen Oppo ite, as| ever been placed be fore- they would not 
the argument that the present syst m | allow any pers ym Ou earth to provoke them 
worked well, and that it was worse than | to interrupt those sympathies which linked 
folly to desire to change a system which | then to a generous and a grat ful people. 
had raised the country to so great a piteh Ir. Croker should have wished to have 
of prosperity. Li would not then ente) deterred the few observations he had to 
into a discussion as to whether things were make until th flouse had been favoured 
going, and had gone, on so remarkably | by the Ministers with information respect 


well as the Gentlemen opp site Geseriped 5 | ing the Course they meant to pursue ; but 
but he would assert, that when it 5 said | he supposed that the Ministers thought 
that the prosperity of the people was at- | themselves so much in the light of parti 

tributable to this system, a greater piece |in the question, that it would become 
of injustice, and a grosser insult, had| them to endeavour, before they took any 
never been passed uj i any | OD pon | course, to ascertam thi sense ot tl 

the face of the carth than was contained | House, and that they had made up 
in that assertion. It was at once a cruel | their minds to bow to whatever sentence 
mockery and a degrading untruth to s lit should pronounce, He did not, there 

that the prosp¢ rity of the couutry was | { re. cou plain of the silence of th Vii 
attributable to a vicious and unjust { m, | listers, but he must beg that no one 
which impoverished and ruimed those} would accuse him of presumption foi 
whose prosperity was in fact the national | speaking on the subject in ignorance of 
prosperity. The prosperity of the country | the intentions of Ministers. Some hon, 


{ ar ' 1 1 4} i. 
had been attained, not in consequence, | Members had told them, that they would 


but in detiance of that svstem: it had not answer for the peace of the country, 
been attained by the xood sense, the in- | if, unfortunately, there should occur in 
dustry, and the courage of the British | that House any thing to aggravate the ex- 
people; who, by the exercise of those | citement which at present unhappily pt 

virtues and good qualities, had been able | vailed. Now this was his objection to the 
to prevail against a system which would | motion of the noble Lord, for the object ot 
have debased the morals of any other | that Motion was useless, and the tendency 
people, and provoked a less long-suifering | of it was full of danger to the quiet of 
and enduring nation to acts of open vio-| the country. Why, too, was it mooted on 
lence. And what was the reward which the | such a day as this of all others, and under 
people now received for their exemplary | such circumstances? He would do the 
conduct? Why, now that the burthens}| Ministers the justice to believe, that they 
they had so long enduresl with patience had | were not responsible for the motion of the 
become intolerable—now that they sank be- | noble Lord, and he could not believe, 
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though he confessed appearances were thie | 
other way, that they had prompted, or even | 
encouraged it, because they were answer- | 
able for the peace of the country, and, | 
being so answerable, he could not suppos 
they would have thrown this additional 
ineredient into the cauldron of excitement, 
which was already bothing over. The 
Motion, if agreed to, would be a mere | 
repetition of former votes of the I[louse. | 
How, then, could it tranquillize the coun- | 
try ? The Motion stated that the Bill had | 
been received with unequivocal satisfaction 
by the country; but so far as he had been 
able to observe, nothing could be mor 
equivocal than the expression of public 
tisfaction with the Bill. He believed that 
the hon. member for Preston had spoken 
the truth with regard to the state of public 
feeling towards the Bill, when that hon. 
Member said, that he had found nobody 
in favour of the Bill except those who were 

' a very small pro- 
portion, he believed, of the people of Ene- 
land. But the noble Lord (Ebrington), 
ina speech of great moderation, had told 
them, that this Motion would tranquillize 


to get something by it 


the country. He was of acontrary opiuicn: 
in the first place, he did not think that 
the country could be much dissatistied at 


the rejection of a Bill of which nobody 


cordially and entirely approved. In the 
ere ; I sy 
next place, he did not see how, even if the 
1 
j 


! \ ‘ 
r, this Motion 


Bill were universally popu 
could have such a tranquillizing etlect 

The Bill had been passed by a majority of 
109—a majority so large that thesupporters 
of the Bill thought it would secure its tri- 
umphin another place. Did the noble Lord 
expect to get a larger majority? ‘The 

noble Lord, however, would take nothing | 
by his Motion, because it was so worded, 
as if of set purpose, that a division on it 
must be equivalent, and no move, to thi 

late divisions on the Bill. [t was impossibk 

that any man of honour, any man ot sense, | 
any man who had conducted himself with | 
the spirit of patriotism, and who had oj 
posed the Bill in any one of its stages, 
could vote for the Motion. ‘Therefore 
the noble Lord’s proposition was at bes 
mere tautology. Telling them that the 
country was “alarmed and excited, thie | 
noble Lord forced them into new discords, 
and made them enter once more into angry | 


, 
t 
t 


debates, the object of which he could not 
for his life discover. He could, however, | 
}] 


perceive a mode in which what he believed 
the object of the noble Lord to be, could 


§ 
‘Ger. 
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have been readily attained without subject- 
ing the House and the country to the in 
convenience that mioht result from. thi 
Viotion. All that could have peehn nwece 
sary would have been, for one of his Ma 
iesty’s Ministers to have risen in 
| yne imto the history of the progress 
of the Bill, to have stated the majority 
by which it had passed that House, and 
Ministers 
, 


tion 
LIULis 


ther mtel 


meant to perseve 


: 
} '] 1 1) ! rl 
and to bring in another bill. Phis would 


have satisfied the friends of the Bull, and 


rave saved the country from the dangei 

to which it must be exposed VV every 

renewal of angry discussions. Ile said 
] ’ 

weTy Giiscu iOtiS, VCCAUSC Oll such 

{ ’ : ° et a 

topics anery discussions were unavoidable, 


though he hoped that nothing would fall 


i 
from him to encourage heat and trritation, 
Or ageravate the 1mconveniences and dan 
vers which must ensue trom now bring 
ing forward such a Motion. On the con- 
trary, he should be careful to treat the 


subject before them with all the temper, 


nd calinness and del ration which so 
lportanta n itter deserved In hi Optth 
on the motion of the noble Lord w fa 
qgangverou I ture Tl li rh Ly rd I 

was sure aid not mean to do anything 
dangerous, but what he meant by the word 
dangerous was, thatthis Motion excited feel- 
ines which ought to be allayed, and ther 

fore hh considered it danvere us, If, then 


} \¥) ) roy ’ ‘ ! 
the Motion were a dangerous one,as tend 


to be allayed, what should he say of thi 


means by which it had been supported 
of the spe h of the hon. and learned 
mem! for Calne / ‘That hon. and learned 
Gentleman had told them, that the dange 
ur from the fact that tl law, | feared, 
Was H rol ( u } \nd in vhat 
mode | the hon. and lea i Caen 
map, himseil 1awy endeavoured — te 
strel rthen the law to render tl law 
ore venerable and more effective ? 


] } 1] 
Making a thousand allusions 


{ 


to our legal system, every one of which 


jallusions was in a tone of depreciation 


and censure. Montesquieu had_ said, in 
his ‘¢ Esprit des Lots,” “ celue qua as 
semble le peu) le Vémeut ;’—whoever as 
sembles the people disturbs them. Did not 


the hon. Gentleman’s speech tend to rous« 


such assemblies? And what were the 
arguments by which he inculcated on 
those assemblies that laws were to be 


respected and obeyed? He told them in 
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as many words, that the laws were wortl 
of no force or value, 


“oC } 4] 
less, uhiess th vch Sé 


: ‘ 
to obey them, and, cor equ ntly, ¢ 


to the mob itself the 


the legislative authority of public opinion. 


Now he (Mr. Croker) s ready t Imi 
that public opinion had a good deal to d 
i a bit, int puda- 
ment, it should have thi to do 
executionof the | Ifthe laws were ice 
to protect us from t] word, they were also 
made to protect us, rtain ¢ s, 
public opinion. tHe would instan ( . 
Public opinion was much avers 
use of threshine-machines, and to in- 
troduction and use of foreign manufa 
ures into this country. Now he would 


suppose that the threshine-machines wer 
wilfully broken, or foreign manufactur 


destroyed by the act of an incendiary 

would the Secretary of State say that publi 
opinion should control the opel tien of 
the law? On the contrary, would not a 
Jarge reward be offered for the detection 


of the perpetrator of such oflences ¢ 

might also instance the use of spring 
guns and steel-traps, with reference to 
which the public opinion had been long 


ly; indeed, with 
subject, the bill which 


had brought in, legal- 


since express d strong 
reference to this 


the Government 


j- 


lecision of whether 


( securing 
there should be any law or not What {that the Government should have r 
would they say of a Magistrate who, when en icted a measure which had been fi 
called upon, in consequ of the con- | merly voted out of the Statute-book 
duct of an infuriated mob, to read the | He did not think the public opinion had 
Riot Act, should say, Oh! the Riot Act! |changed upon that subject; he believed 
that is the law. to be sure. but then first | it was as strong asever. What, then, could 
I will give you a disquisition in which ] ithe hon. Gentleman sav for bis friends, 
Shall prove that you at reat fools if you | whose only legis| emea 
pay aay attention toit?” Th hon. Gentle contradiction to his do . 
man had said that ther but two ways | should be subservient to public opinion ? 
of governing a people—namely, by public | And what was public opinion? Shak 
opinion orth¢ SWwOl Now. he (Mr. Croker) | speare had said—and he was a wood judg. 
would say, that there was but one way of | if human nature—‘a plague upon this 
governing a people—by the law! The |‘ opinion; it is like a leather jerkin, you 
pretended government by the sword \ can wear it on both sides.’ The hon. 
no government at all—and a government | Gentleman thinks public opinion is with 
by mere public opinion could not last a | him, and ii clamour be opmion he is right 
month. The law was made to ] t us | —we say that public opinion is with us 
from the sword. ** Inter arma silunt leqges nd if opinion be the rv sult of reflection 
was a maxim amongst the Legislators und ju gm ent, we are right. Butif the 
Jurists of almost « vy civilized Stat vill of the multitude be public opmion, and 
The law and the sword, in out yoy | if they were to be governed by it, publi 
country, were considered to be ine n- nion might sav, We will resist the 
patible with each oth nd the alternative | payment of tax a ‘he hon. Gentleman 
which the hon. Gi ntle man had chosen to | himself h id said that the tax-gatherei 
put was one which he hoped no I] lish | would be resisted. Did he mean to « 
understandin would ever acknowled | « rane and defend that resistance on th 
The hon, Gentleman had said much it! round of public opinion He thought 
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we., was the 


aa measure which the erica Govern 


of sprin Y-ClNS, 


} ment had proposed during this Session fo1 


| 
the public safety. 


It was strane 





tleman, in his disquisition 


} 
On Udi Opinion, iS reall’ pun- 
i we mt Worcs. ihere Wel two 
i 
Inne OI public Opiliton One WAS Thal 
1 ] ‘ Pe | | 
to ch tl hon. Gentieman had al 
, . , 
luded i@ Clamour Of an excit d peopl 
' 
th ren is tna vhich resulted trom 
the intell nee, the havits, the 1 Ol 
‘ ‘ nal ' 
na ) experience ol ettied society 
1O i 1c] l seen ly ti} hon 
Gi in fave OmnNipoteit powell th 
I 
4 } ] 
latter he did not seem to not it all 
nm 
|The hon. Gentleman had thought prope 
| . aa 1 : i y 
to ridicule an Act otf Elizabeth, but th 
: 1 ] 1 } a | e 
llusion was singularly unlucky ; he should 


Act, the 


is passed 


that 
he ridiculed, 


very 
7 ,° ’ 
ity of which 
by the force ot A pienbe, eerie 
pint 

| Thata British House of Comm could 
} 

| have heard - hon. Gentleman rat 
therewere only ti wO Wi 1ys of governing a peo- 


ons 


iv, t 


| ple—either by public opinton—(as contra- 
| distinguished from law)—or the sword 

} 1 , r 

| without ie ngindigns tion, was, hethoucht, 
something new in our history, and some- 


| =< 
. = 
i} thing sis hs cola take astonishment. The 


t 
hon, Seiiieni: besides this general dis- 
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quisition on the validity of laws, had danger, buth 


descended also to particulars. He, in his 
speech, taught the people both why and 
how they might best resist the laws. He first 
began by telling the Press, that the Sedi- 
tious Libel Act, which had some years ago 


Leg the 


restraining the licentiousness of that 


passed the slature for purpose ¢ 


}D 


LZ iCSS, 


was like every act which did not rest on 
public opmion—that it was a dead letter, 
and that it hung like a rusty sword against 
the wall, hurtful to no one, and a repro 

only to those who k pt it there. Tha 
act he (Mr. Croker) was not called upon 


to defend in this place; it sufficed t 
that it was the law 
an, who | \ 
have put forth such an opinion, and shoulc 
thus publicly teach the people th ( 
evading, and when evasion was not enough, 
of defying the laws, ereatly su 


| ! > : 
,and that an hon. Gen 


was himself a lawver, should 
} 
| 

} 
e mode ot 


rised him. 


Yh) 


rp 


The hon. Gentleman next told the peopl 
how they might defeat the law, by Associa 
tions and Unions, and in effect SO 
superfluously instructive, as to inform th 
people how such anti lecal Ass it 
might be got up. The learned Gent! 
man reminded them of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation in lreland—he thought they might 
have been spared the remembrance of 
that Association, as it excited recollections 


which had better have en forgotten: he 

hac the law 
1 to put down that Association, and 

he had asked if it 

to which he 

those he ad 


Association, that it was at 


be 
1 spoken of ry which had been 
enactec 
had etiected its object, 
if bv tellin 


whom 


impotent law, over which that Association 
had triumphed, and he that 
creat measure of Catholic relief, which hi 
hi 
Catholics to the law, thereby holding out an 
nt to the peopl 
wishe 


attributed 
so much eulogized, to the resistance of t 


( xample and an exciteme 
of this country, to obtain their 
] 


) 
1} 


vhatever the popular wishes of the 
n | 


UC 
sion and studie 


me) 
} iOlMer 


} 


} —by a systematic inva 


ight happen to 
1 detiance of that pow 

which, up to this day, had been considered 
us 


the palladium of all our civil and religu 
liberties, our individual security, and ou 


national greatuess—the law of the land! 
} \ : i 
He could not but admire the great talents 


of the learned 


must 


and distinguished eloquence 
Member; but, at the same 
Say, that he could not call his speech O 
that night anything but a piece of splendid 
mischief. 


ime, hie 


¢ 


i 


£Oc: 


n 


h 


blind to the fact—that these were times of | because he believed that 
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‘believed, with the hon. mem- 


| 
1 


ber for Middlesex, that the tran 
be ca 4 
the country would be preserved, and that 
eaeeeeeen i ots) Bi pees "ae 
the peopie would | peaceabic, ands Omit 
; Al } ; 
to the Jaw without the ltervent ! her of 
| } . } 
the sword, or of violent legislative mea- 
1 1 i] ] 
sures; but tl he coulk t i from 
imself, that with tl best disposition in 
le We 1, one unhappy spark might creat 
im EX] d O that h 
} | : } } ] ’ 
ws qotlh ua ch l Li1KeLY 
t | | 
i lt u i 1 th t - 0} 
goed 
! ° } 
thatilamen i rect } thetervia deci 
I 1On { eal a I ( il 
| 4 ] 
HH] t} ted 1a Hy id a ord 
at Was ¢ lated { tement, 
] r } | ‘ } 
und he must implore 1 Hou » recollect 
that this Debate, and the division which 
| 1 ; j 1Y 
must ensue, had been torced upon his 
' ] tT Lad } 
S 2 210 Oust, SiG 300% i il ne] 1 
ide t Hou had been most anx 
: | a aces | 
ious to avoid a hostile discussion at sucha 
; ' 
moment: and Gentlemen on his side the 
House had stri to d f, by any 
? l ( ( lb DI 
\ { yut thie nad round, t men 
O l ys t V idl 
ot it nthe 3 He could 
not ¢ tie iy vot ior Ul Vie mn, 
{ 0 bi 3] y to mak ! iC] 
fit tiat Ww ( sistent with duty to 
’ ] } 1 al 
D} { ) e:] Li ell kne that 
I 
rriot. hor shioht at first. »ht proceed 
I 
to th reatest ht ( U d on 
: : , 
Yas} ted, Under these ditheult cr 
cuMmsta ¢ I hoped t t n nines” had 
I 
: , 
I len wok “Sa 10 es 
, 
j llate | to e} wie that pu il¢ 
tranguillitv, for the mal hance Of \ } 
‘ 7 1 
the Government was resp ble, but 
’ } ] 
1 h thought t { ds l lV 
+ } m 
cates ti Cx ronment ! i done ill in 
j eS lay 
i l | Ver 10 ENnGQahY ; 
} ] 
Vii Py ford \ ished t make in OD I 
Vi : upon one poln of the Sp e€cn -Ol 
t I 
th ht n. ¢ n wi had just 
ne richnt 101 Lreh nah Wno had just 
Sat GOWN. [| ] nt on. Gentleman had 
lab d much w that t M erial 
side of e rlous nd nis nol friend 
(Lord Ebrington) were responsible for thi 
Debat Let him tell the right hon. Gen 
tleman, that this was lab ur quit thrown 
wa Far from having disposition to 
evad I l | hon, tre s \ re proud 
} i‘ ] | | 
to share With his noble friend any respo! 


sibility which might have bec 
by bringing forward the Motion now undet 


discussion. For his own part, he rave 


He felt—who indeed could be | his most cordial support to the Motion, 
the 


eftect of 


it 
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would be to tranquillize the country, and 
to allay the excitement that prevailed out 
of doors. ‘The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to think that it would have been 
d (Al 
| 


bac passe 


State of 


] 
norp) 
d 


Wilii, Ah | O ilaVve 


quite enough for the noble Lo 
to have recapitulated what 
upon the sub the 
declared that Ministers would persevere 
with the Bill. Let him tell the right hon. 
Gentleman, that this wou 

¢ nough for the p Oph , howeve r satisfac tory 
it might have been to the right hon. Gen- 
le had a 


byect Ol 


1 not have been 


ls. he pe 
ly. tl 


lv, that the Memb«e 


tleman’s frien¢ Yp 
to be assured publi 
vhom they had sent 
Reform Bill were determined to carry that 


| ) se 
i O} po ( 


there to support the 
ti 


them, and 
that the flimsy arguments and the artful 
devices by which it had been attempted to 
get rid of the Bill, so far from having al- 
tered their minds, had only had the etiect 
determination to 
opl if 
the land. He would tell 
that ther 


measure, let who woul 


of strengthening their 
make this Bill, what the pe 
to be, the of 
the right hon. G 


~ 


} ] 
aesired 
iW 


! 
ntleman, was 


one thine which, if he had been undecided, 
would have convineed him that this Mo 
tion was a wood one, and that one thine 
was, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
opposed it. He well recollected—as whi 
could foreet 7—the manner in which thi 
right hon. Gentleman had opposed tly 


Bill. The right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends had, in the course of the d ssion 
on the Bill, afiected to be surprised that 
none of their suggestions had been adopted, 
and they had even complained that no 
symptom of conciliating them had been 
manifested by the supporters of the Bill 
Conciliation! conciliation to opponents 


who had openly declared that they would 


hamper the Ministers as far as they could 
in Committee, and that 
ments theirs might 
Committee, yet, objecting to the Dill to 
tally, they it when if 


whatevei 


ed 


mena 


of be agre to mn 


would vote against 


came out of Committee! Such opponents 
were only to be met by the most uncom- 
promising, unconciliating, and determined 
opposition, and if this had been the oppo- 
sition with which the Gentlemen on the 


other side had been met, they had only 
themselves to thank for tt. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that a 
Gentleman rece 
the House had told them, that 
then under discussion had 
upon them. He with the 


ment of the right hon. Gentleman. 


rient 
who had ntly addressed 


the (Juestion 
been forced 


agreed sent 
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The 
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question had been forced upon them; it 
was intended that it should be forced upon 
them, for, backed as it was by the unani- 
British 
forced upon the consideration of a British 


bi 


mous voice of the nation, it was 


> carried imto 


2) 
i a! 


liament, and it should 
eflect; ay, and if need were, forced into 
effect against whatever opposition might 


% 4 4] . } 
be arrayed against it, notwithstanding 
the de 


foolish, he wouldnot eall it wicked, decision. 


ision Inanother place—the weak and 


It wasthe business of that House tosee that 
the 
lected, were not injuriously postponed : 


interests of the people were not neg 
such was the business of that majority of 
who had combined to insure the 
the of He 


see any dissent could rea- 


Members 
measure Reform. 
could not that ’ 
sonably be otkered to the Motion before 
them: that Motion did not affect the de- 
tails of the Bull—it only dealt 
principle ; and regarding that, there could 


passing Ol 


with its 
be but little disagreement, since everybody 


ashamed of not being a Reformer now, 


was fe 
the only point of distinction being the 
quantity of Reform it was expedient to 
best The other proposition included 


his 


in the Motion was, whether the contidence 
of that House reposed In 

Majesty's Ministers. He was for impart- 
to them their full confidence: and his 
doing was, that they had 
brought in the Bill, and defended it, and 


should be 


ne 


reason for So 


carried it through the most tiresome, if 
not the most vexatious opposition that 
ever attempt d to stay the progress ofa 


House. 


that 
beored to say, that by 


beneficial measure throuch 


In stating this, he 
an aecidept he had had the 
speech made that mght by the 
Yet he 


did not knowthat the privation wasa mistor- 


misfortune to 
lose the 
hon. member for Boroughbridge. 
tune. He was not quite sure that he was 
justified in regretting the loss of the hon. 
CGentleman’s eloquence, seeing that he had 
had the fortune to hear him address him 
self to the Question of Reform no fewer 
than seventy-five times; and he doubted 
whether even the fertile imagination of the 


hon. and learned Member could at that 
hour enrich bis oratory with any new 
Howers of argument or any new turns of 

An hon, Member near him 


expression. 
(Mr. Fane) had brought forward the fruits 
of his historical research, and told them 
that the concessions granted to their sub 
by Charles Ist and 
| Louis 16th of France, had been the cause 


Now he (Mr. O'Connell) 


of England, 


jects 


of their ruin, 
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would inform the hon. Gentleman, that this 
mode of illustrating his argument proved 
that he had been readine history to littl 
purpose. tle would give him a different 
reading of the events to which he had re- 
ferred. It was because Charles and Lou 

had conceded too late that tl y wer 
ruined. The hon. Member had intormed 
the House that these 
by concession, whil Georee 3rd was save 

by refusing to concede. He woutd also 


set the hon. Gentleman right on that 


port -—CGeorve 2rd had nothing to con- 


cede to Eneland, but he had concessions 
equitable CONCESSIONS to grant to 
America, and there, in the sole case in 


which they were wanted and demand 

country 
None of 
these instances presented any parallel to 
the present. The Sovereign olf 


he lost his soverelcuty over the 


whose appeal was disregarded. 


these 
realms had attended to the prayer of his 


subjects—our gracious King had no con 


} el | 1 1 ] ‘ 
eession tO mak that which barred tie 


} } : 
Strong and general wish of the nation was 
sordid ol 1] hv. sta cit 
Throne and the 


mterested fact: nm. Wh 


a rap cious 


be tween the 


aa 
Ich USUPpEe 


vileges of the one and the rights of the 


other, For the first time the people of 
Kneland, [reland, and Seotland, had 
handed themsels irmiy t ther I 

for the restoration of their rights froim tl 

boroughmongers, and who or what should 
cainsay their demands? It w he ad 
mitted, ratt unreasonable to ask Tor 


to read history, but he would not requi 
them to travel very far back—he woul 
ask them wWwiiat they 
transactions of that House econcernin 


happily now passed into 


ran [eee ; 
understood by the 


other measure, 
law. That House had three times passed 
the charter of his country’s liberties, thi 

times, he r pre ited, had the bill for ¢ 

tholic Emancipation been forwarded te 
the House of Lords, 
was it rejected, in opposition to the liberty 


and to the freedom of the 


and a many 


of conscienes 
country. Buthe would ask the opponeuts 
of Reform, did that re 

putting down the feelings of the people ? 
Did it sueceed in tranquillity 


who ealled for their rights 


ection succes d mn 


restorme 
among those 

No—it only served to prolong for som 
additional vears the continuance of agi- 


tation and strife, and it ended—how 


By the enemies of the measure being at 
last obliged to yield to the pressure of 


justice and public opinion. He could not 


f{Ocr. 10? 


| 


fother House. What would the people of 
Enoland say to an Administration formed 
On Ant erorm primeipoies \\ hat wv ytd 
bh Tire | ots h n \ i} tration | 
Dee 1 e} I mea yn t aftel 
i \ Vii s had 1 qd | ( br ited 
cl tO from t { Thi t the perso 
O } Ss ¢ eS ( ised to b 
sat Was it not t that they wer 
afraid enter th city of London un 
Yu q Ck Id ho ( ntiemen hav 
t { n { i ] ot the iat it r ot 
tt !in the city of London, trom 
1) l 1 the cl if l ifainst 
» until h d his v nicl 
pro} 31 ‘ al 1) ised tl | 
ular dis ent? Suy \dnit 
tration formed, ta vay from 
scot na i ope ol l on wh | 
Woul I t} cons quence ot al | {oO 
es! rl pra i a rin ed )) ple 
Wh t Ou | the ee quence Of rest 
ing to | bused power a party inflamed 
to | { the Curb ol t| r matevo 
passe Ll par to hose spleen 
ind sell ess the mfterests of f people 
had ierinced foi Vt l 4 WI if 
ould be the isequences of allowm 
faction a n to retion triumphant in Ire 
land OF permitting the orange fla to 
Hoat over that island, and the black flag 
Over itland What WO ld he 1} ie 
ult of turnine:a deaf ear to the multitud 
nt man eturinge towns who had been 
ha {§ ra p lV | | the ] jt } r |} \ S 
hi \ ld eall him a bold man e\ id 
lso call him a bad mai ho should ad 


| vise that Hiouse w uitonly to sacrifice its 
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precisely say whether the same strong 


feeling were extant in Eneland on the 


subject of Reform, but he did think that 


t} | } ] 
the people ot feneland were not less reso 
n ‘ : ,° 17 1 1 
it > than Count VIMen, rie knew tl 
" , 
Init that } in Scotland, and | 
I I nts of tl two 21 { 
( i the empl that tine Pp pie ot 
! lan A equ Lin aeteripb 1 S Lbey 
i 
i t it yi l Shit ide be don 
1 er | 
1 iit i @ n told, that if t Memb 
j | 
t Hou only ea Cl lV only 
pres | " ’ f l iteration ONLY 
. ’ te . 
I i J psea ) nee—that tl 
1 ; { i+1,] 
) le would | iiled int rorvetiuiness 
of all that pass bute the people 
i { 
were not so blind as some persons cho 


to pronounce them, and they would not 
; 
| 


submit to be deceived by that or by anv 


Fa | 


sole remaining chance of becoming in 


se 


Fa ee na 
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tranquillity and concord the real organ of 
public opinion. They had been inter )- 
gated as to what good would result from 
acquiescence in the present Motion. The 
vood was paip ible enouva. It Wo ild pre - 
vent the people from sinking under appre- 
hension or becoming outraveous f 
appointiment—it would cause hope to tak« 
the place of de pan it would throw over- 
board that body of discontent which dis- 
tressed and linped dsthe nia tic cours¢ 
of Enegland’s destinies, and which had 
been generated by a lone night of oppres- 
sion, and was nursed and fostered by the 
decision of the House of Lords: all this 
would it do if they spoke their minds em- 
phatically that nigh , They wei bound 
to support Ministers, and 
port them without fear. 

his Majesty’s Ministers which had brought 
them there—by that act Ministers were 


they might sup- 
It was the act of 


pledged to abide; they could not shrink 
T l 1 


from the trust, and the House had a richt 


to call upon them to proceed in their pur- 
pose by all the paths and ways recognised 
by the Constitution. ‘1 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr 

failed him when he attacked the speech of 
the hon. member for Calne-- aspeech dis- 


tinguished by venuine 


haney of which met the mental eye with 
evreater lustre because it was set off by the 
light of profound judgment. And how 


had the right hon. Gentleman assailed this 


speech? By selecting portions of insu 
lated opinions, and animadverting upon 
them, to the exclusion of other and essen- 
tial considerations. He had endeavoured 


to ridicule the hon. Member’s ide is of the 


force and dignity of public opinion, by 
bringing forward the breaking of machi- 


nery asanexample of the absurd and mis- 


chievous effects it had produced. He had 


- } > ' 1 | 
not given hisexample fairly. Why did he 


confine it to the act of poverty and igno 
rance? To meet the scope of his argu- 
ment he should have had the Judges and 
the Counsel mdicted for the same crime 
Opinion, when once awakened, would 
soon make itself heard. He was declaring 
no secret when he said that it was but for 
the purpose of avoiding danger that the 
bill for emancipating the Catholics had 
been introduced to Parliament by the pre- 
vious Administration. He understood 
that the state of the country was awful. 
He was not himself acquainted with the 
state of England, but he had heard that 
there had been a re-action on the question 


j 
‘ 
} 
i 


. | 
just demands of the people, might they 
















































of Reform in the public mind, and he 
found that, in reply to this assertion, the 
people had assembled in multitudes, in 
the tranquil determination to seek and ob 
un their rights. He might be told that 


T 
; 
he was mistaken—he might be told so by 
yme poor Radical, who made a trade and 


profession of his politics [Mr. Hunt cried 
orn ar.” | me beeved pardon of the hon. 
member for Preston, the late Secretary 
for the Admiralty had quoted him in his 
absence. That right hon. Gentleman re- 


lied much on his opinions respecting the 


p ople ol England. How were those who 
threw a doubt upon the popular feeling 
answered ’—Why, that very day there 


had been a meeting of 40,000 persons in 
the parish of Marylebone, to consider the 
course it became them to adopt on the 
vital question. He was happy to see the 
Holy Alliance that had been formed be 
tween the right hon. Gentleman and the 


} 


hon. member for Preston; 
1 


standing their united efforts, he ventured 


] + +] 
Dut notwith 


to predict that peace and liberty would sur- 

the nation. The stand made 

rainst the Bill by the Tories left him 

one consolation, for if it were postponed 
| 


_ 3 1] a ‘ 
much longer, more would be demanded ; 


vive to bless 


and if th prayer of the people did not go 
the leneth of Universal Suffrage, it would 
most probably call for the excellent mea- 
sure of the Ballot; and if the Aristocracy 
could but see their own interests they 
would have attended early to th popul il 
If no concession were made to thi 
| 





i 
not eventually protest against any aristo 
cratical rights whatever ¢ Were their 
Lordships wise In t line the pe ople that 
the Representation must not be amended ¢ 
Might not some one start up and talk of 
the absurdity of hereditary legislation ? 
Might not some person next week—a man 
who had spoken in glowing and generous 
anticipation of the harmonious blending of 
Kine, Lords, and Commons, devoted in 
unity to the whole Constitution—might 
notsucha person, in the bitterness of baffled 
expectation, question the right and sense 
f voting by proxy—of deciding without 
vaving heard Might not men be stirred 
to speak of the absurdity of a legislative 
power which descended from father to son 
—from wisdom to idiocy—from him who 
had rendered splendid services to his coun 
try to him who had done nothing but 
mischief to his country? If such topics 
were raised, with whom would they origin- 


( 
] ) 
| / 
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ate? All at that hour was peace—not a|hon. Member to order. He moved thit 


turbulent hand had been raised; but who 
would answer for the occurrences of an- 
other month—a week—a moment, after 
the absurd rejection of the conciliatory 
measure in another place—a proceeding 
which, whatever sanctity the House that 
authorized it claimed, left no impression 
of that sanctity clinging to him. He 
would now put it to the House what they 
were to do for the pr ople. His counsel 
would be, that they should rally round 
Ministers. During tive vears of Mr. Pitt’s 
Administration 100 Peers had bee 
to second his views: that was t 
service. The country expected that th 
King’s Ministers would imitate the ex- 
ample, and come forward with manliness | 
and apply a remedy adequate to the ex- 
istingemergency. If there were a majority 
of forty-one in the Lords, why not create 
The people had sent to that 


ncreated 
| 
i 


1 li only 


eighty-two ? 
House a Sweeping majority in favoul oO! 


the Bill—why should not Ministers intro- 
duce eighty-two Reformers into the other 
House? ‘Then would the Peerage be safe. 
Did hon. Members hold the House of 
Peers to be so cood that it would be 
tainted by a sprinkling of Reform? Was 
it so good a thing that the Tories wanted 
to monopolize it? He believed they would 
as long as they could keep the property 
of the boroughs in their clutches. He 
had heard only a few davs be fore, that one 
of them had “cviven 80,0002. for Gatton 
which his Lordship might naturally desire 
to keep by his vote. He would forbear to | 
trespass longer on the time of the House. 
The Bill for readjusting the constitutional 
interests of the empire had been brought 


in by Ministers, and he anxiously anc 
! 
i 





a) 


earnestly hoped, that hon. | 
come toa division that night enided by their | 
conscience and the interest of their coun- 
try, such as might lead, by doing justice, | 
to the speedy settlement of the question, 


} 
i 
' 
| 


P 
Vlembers woul 


allaying those angry passions that shook 
the frame of the community, rendering 
England contented—Scotland satisfied- 
and Ireland delizhted. 

Colonel Evans would vote for the Mo- 
tion, because he felt assured that no Go- 
vernment could preside over this coun- 
try but a Government of Retorm. If an 
Administration were formed to coerce 
British feeling and govern the country by 
the sword, he would be one of the first men 
to draw a sword against it. 

Sir Charles Wetherell rose to call the 
VOL. VIII. £ Ti" 


t Series 





‘ag 3 ier a 
the hon. Member's expressions should Le 
i 


| t iken down. 
| 


The Speaker : Colonel Evans rises to 


explain. 
i 


Colonel Evans was not at all surprised 


'at his expressions being taken up as they 


had been by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, who hed distinguished himself by 
that cours of extracting explanations, 


The words be had used were—that if the 
yovernment ol the sword were esta ished 
in this country—a circumstance which he 
did not think possible he would be one 
sword against it. 


ret that 


of the first men to raise 
Sir Robert Peel coul 


yu it 
| the hon. and gallant Member should think 
| 


It necessary to put a lypothe tical case of 


establishing a government of the sword. 
Such hypothe tical assumptions of govern- 
ments established by the swoid was like 
the pouring of oil, of which the learned 
Member had just spoken—it was pouring 
the oi! of the sword on the sto.my waves 
of our prese nt discont tf, when bon. Viem- 
be rs said, that they Wisile d that the an Puy 
passions might be soothed, and that the 
excited feeli 1g 
calmed, He had meant to take no othe: 


part in this discussion than was necessary 


ings of the people might le 


to vindicate his own consistency in the vote 


he should ve, and he should not have 


cr 
departed from that determination had not 
the speeches lately made formed sucha 


‘ ‘ ° \ = 
signal contrast to the spee hes of the 


| noble Lord who one ned the Debate, and 


} 
AT 
the hon. Member who seconded the Mo- 


tion. The noble Lord meant, by proposing 


his Resolution to pl dee the majority who 


had passed the Bill to adhere to its prin- 
ciples. The noble Lord naturally « xpected 
that the Members who voted in that ma- 
jority would vote for his Resolution; and 


|naturally perceived, that those who 


1 


voted against the Bill were precluded by 
that from acceding to his Resolution. 
When the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had spoken some time before (Mr. 
Macaulay), said nothing had been uttered 
on the principle of the Resolution—did he 
expect—-did the House expect, after the 
long discussion of what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman called disgusting and 
weary details of the Bill; did the hon. 


}and learned Member expect that on that 


occasion they were to renew. the whole 
Debate on the question of Parliamentary 
Reform? Those who would now vote for 
the Resolution had already proved their 


Q 
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approbati mn of the 


State of 


pring iple of Reform; 


aud he must consider it quite unnecessary 

that those should Oltate the subject 

who 1 ¢ ress the ! 1oOr V vi no 

a st tl nd the | i 

; Ty ; 1 , +1 

onres SI i] { ro to] ice . 

at ind he did not think t ) 
SE } , 

Was IlKeé yt n a } ¢ 

t} «is Ss ) if i I } } ! T 

under t} present ¢ mstances, ft S 

rain 
the launcuave of s moderation Lie 
ri L} ] 

creat matority of the Hous had no o 

sion to pro by the resent Re jution 
+ } ¢ 2] . 

their attachment to hetorm; ana t \ 

: : 
would best support the Constitution, and 


™ 
moderate, and calming the excited feelings 
of the people on this important subject, by 
Nothu or ¢ 


best secure their own view of no very 


voting against the Motion. r- 


tainly which had happened should make 
him not adhe re to that moderation he re- 
commended He iid not forget, that on 
the last time he | ddressed the H 

he had e3 . | tisfaction tl 
personal differer had ta la 9 
the D ; t s 

A tiie | eply i Ss ia 

I] ar ( ty ( iT] ! . 
not wh el sitv there v now to revive 
animosity. It was not justified by tl 


. _ 1 
occasion on el eitner in detend- 


ing the Administration, or in assigning the 


reasons in detail forwithholdine confidence 
In statins some o! 
1) 


iadins 


from the Government. 
the fo 
dence, he should 


erounds withhe that confi- 


} 
avoid ali acrin 


discussion. If th majority ti sht it 
advisable to am toa Resoluti sit 
port the Bill, mn der to place it uf ) 
fecords of the Hous that was not 
time for him to enter tnto verbal eri m 
of the Resolution, for which he certainly 
did not mean 1 vot He, ( ve! 
doubted, under the circumstances 3 
were wise 1h tf le Lord to call « tl 
majority to agree to such a R t10 
le t t i} ( S on tft R 
sufficient proof of the detern 
House to si t Bill, without 

Ing into any suc Resolution i ie 
s tion Callec mon tl House pat 
two pt positions, not necessarily connect- 
ed, They were called upon to decla in 
favour of the Reform Bill, and to declare 
at the same time, that his Mayestv’s Go 


2 of their confiden 
He thought it unwise to call on the House 
to assent to the two propositions one 


Kesolution, and it would be more compli- 


vernment wasdeservi 


In 


‘COMMONS} 
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| mentary to his Majesty’s Government, as 


well as more customary, to give expres- 
sion to the confidence of the House in 
distinct Resolution. Allow him to say t 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Th 
Duncombe), that he had hea ‘ 

h or pleasure, and was only ] 

, . . 

vented from giving it great pra he 
c t the hon. Member thor 
proper to pa to him : but that spe 


jistingnished by a tone of moderation 


which the majerity would do we i f lopt 
The hon. Gentleman thoucht it would 
most unfortunate if his Majesty had no 
other alternative to pass the Bill but 
create a number of Peers. He said, that 


every other measure ought to be adopted 
in preference to that, and that such 
alternative should be only had recourse to 


au 


if all other means failed ; he was anxious 
that the House should not despair, and 
t yugl that t re was y ¢ 
the aificu by u o ft] 7 
way. Bird theben. Mem’ 
hope of that, was is ( 1s 

Why, Ri ol t rn | } ont 

h } r ever of mos ( ten 
: re iat i ( Gent! 
man had a stangze pol! fi = i 
recommended the House to go haif-way, 
he recommended it steadily to adhere to 
th Bill. He h yped to meet the other 
House half-way, and he counselled 
House of Commons not to move one ste} 


| The tone of the hon. Gentleman’s speech 


} { ] 4) Sunn 


was that of moderation, but he ai 

la Resolution which cut off all hopes « 

compromise. Was it not ey nt ft 

t rere wasa2 contradiction between tl hot 

Gentleman's speech and t ) 1 | 

supported ¢ Hon. Membe Smus ee, t 

t} , j ( ufion was con ul i I 

tion. Another hon. Gentleman I sid 

that t DFOVISIONS ¢ tine 4 t 

been modified had it not been t ( 
cy oF t Opposition, Accore 

vat, it 1% the troubles () 

wl prevented t Bill from | | 

nerfect: but the vote the House was 

on to come to, Implied that it had be 

made perfect by their obstinacy. It was 

urced, as one eround for the Resolu 

tion, that the Bill had been matured by 

discussions the most anxious and labor- 


lous, And the fault he had to find with 
the Resolution was, that it implied tl 
this Bill ought to be adhered to, when an 
equally efficient measure might be int 


duced, which this Resolution would pt 
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clude them from accepting. 
the House to the Bill as it stood, 
exclude themselves from accepting anot! 


State of 


} 
and Why 


measure equivalent to that? The Reso- 
lution pledged the House to all the p 
visions of the Bill—it pledeed the Hou 
to the 10/. clau On it ’ n 
visions, which was much insisted up 
and which was much objec ted to, w t |} 


hit 
householders. 
he would not 
he had heard 


of voting given to the 10/, 


Now he 


uniform rig 
»had heard it state: 
or | 


yy whe 
it stated by a pe 


.] 
Say wnere, nN 


rson Ol h 


consideration, that the arguments on th 
uniform right of voting had rone far to 
shake his mind, and he should be pt enared 


to listen to extensive modifications. Great 
improvements, therefore, might be made 


in this part of the Bill, though he did not 


say those improvements would be restric- 
tions: on the contrarv, in some eases ther 
might beaconsiderableextenst notthermht 
of voting. That was a most important part 
of the Bill. Perhaps some plan might 
acceptable which would give that 1 t to 
small towns at a lower ratt nd} ict it 
to a higher rentin the larger towns: at 

rate, the right might be advant us| 
modified: butif the House agreed to the } 


Resolution, ses would pledge the 
against any of that 
other of the provisions of the Bill. They 
might pledge thems if 


modification 


Ives, thev pleased, 


S 


to adhere to the principle of the Bill, but 
by pledging themselves to adhere to the 
provisio ns, they would prevent all improve- 
ment. On these grounds he objected to 
the Resolution. He doubted the policy | 
of the majoritv who had supported the Bil! 


pledging itself toadheretothe Bill, but being 
f the minority which had 


a member o done 


all its power to oppose the Bill, he mus 
s : ia a | 
give his decided opposition to a Resolution 


which pledged him and the House to th 
Bill. He had heard the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell) com een i 
the weariness and tediousness of 


taunted the 


being the authors of those tedtou 


he Castaiblens with 


SIONS ; 


S dé 


yates, 


but the Resolution of which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was one of the most 
strenuous supporters, said, that the Bill 


had been matured by discussions the most 
anxious and laborious. ‘The noble Lord’s 
Resolution vindicated the pertinacious op- 
position, and on these grounds called on 
the House to support the Bill. The Re- 
solution embraced two subjects—that of 
Reform, and confidence in the Goyern- 


$Ocr, 103 
Why pledge 


vhy 


ment The House was called upon to 
express its confidence in the integrity of 
the nisters, their perseveran nd tl 
v in intreducine the R : Bill. and 
_ luctine it throuch the Hi H 
tow 1 hy nv ns to lowe { ' 
nd weal th 1 of t 
entive G rt nt nad x SS] 
OT ¢ 10 R | 
{ to be und not \ 
n nv doubt of the perso tecrity OF 
ne \ n the Ministers; neitt l 
he ¢ ress iv doubt of t abilit n 
debates; but without doubting their per 
| sonal integrity, their perseverance, or thei | 
| kill debate, he might still be far from 
placing confidence in them as a Govern- 
| ment. He could not, for example, extend 
is a} probation to the manner in which 
|! hey had introduced the Retorm Bill, nor nf 
the time of introducing it, both of which " 
r ) his opinion, inconsistent with the i 
nterest of the country. ‘ itesolution ( 
pra their conduct on tl s, and 
a t that part of it 1 ould ve a ' 
cr is vote I} f were i 
| ot Yr] arts ¢ 1 ! ( en h v 
( n¢ pprove ot. Phe I lof the 
Coal-duties had his approbation, supposin 
| it pi ticable so far to reduce taxation; 
>| but their foreien policy, which he would 
| not enter into, was anvthing but favourable 
| to the interests of the country; but with- 
out stating all his objections to their policy, 
| it was sufficient for him to say, that the 
| Government was not entitled to his confi- 
ence on account of the manner in which 
they had introduced and supported the 
Reform Bill The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Macaulay said, that 
refusing to acknowledge the principles of 
his Bill would expose them toa greater 
domestic danger than this country had 
ver before been exposed to. ‘The hon. 
ind learned member for Calne had told 
he House to look on the preci ice on the 
brink of which they were standin ind he 
referred this danger to the conduct of thos 
who had opposed the Reform Bill. The 


( ppc sition 


Va 
sibl 
the 


time when it was broucht forward, 


the manner in which its temporary success 
had been ensured. He would undertake 
to say, that in the excitement which had 
been produced throughout the country, if 


i the 


( 
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' 
I 
’ however, considered that his 


>. AT ' _s 
jesty s Ministers were mainly respon- 
e for the crisis, from the extent of 

Bill they had introduced, from the 


and from 


Ministers were to propose a bill for the 


J} 
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the hon. and learned member for ee 
it would | 


might speedily become a que stio 

not be difficu it tO} persu ide the . op le that 
the nant inter- 
ests, and thatthe peerage was full of anoma- 
lies, variance with their rights. He 


Pa 
could not help complaining of the tone of the 
| 


abolition Pi to their 


and at 


hon. and Jearned Member (Mr. Macauley). 
He lamented the expressions adopted by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
his observations on the present State ol 
domestic danger. Why did the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seek, by stating strange 


principles, and exaggerating dithculties, 
to increase that danger? Why did he 
seek to augment dangerous passions on 


dangeroustopics? Why did he not follow | 
the example of the noble Lord? Admit- 
ting they stood on the brink ofa precipice, 
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abolition of the hereditary Peerage, which | high and honourable 
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men, who were capa- 
| ble of being influenced by reason and argu- 
and would it not have been more 
the decision of 
than 


ment ¢ 


se to expect to influence 
i the House by reasoning 


- by 
threats—threats that if they did 


] 
otner 
not pass 


the Bill, they should be proscribed and 
exiled like the nobility of France? The 
she and learned Gentleman said, that it 
—- int to produce tranquillity ; and, 
as fore, he voted for the = gen ion of 
the rt le Lord : but, if he wished for tran 


quillitv, would he call upon the House to 
iter into a pledge which excited hopes, 
perhaps encouraged discontent, and kept 
agitation? ‘The hon. Member in- 

prophecies ; and he never heard 
prophecies more likely to realise them 
than those of the hon. and learned 

Instead of calling on the peopl 


YT 
Ci 


alive 
heats ved in 


selves t 


| M em tber. 


why did he endeavour to increase their | to demand the Bill, why not enjoin shes 
danger, and embarrass the course of Go-|to rest satistied and contented ? Why 
vernment, by inflaming passions which it | encourage discontent and dissatisfaction ? 
vas so desirable to lull? He must say, | Why tell the p ople how they might resist 
that the eloquence of the hon. and - arne ed | the law, as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
Gentleman not unfrequently got the er | did@ The hon. and learned Gentleman 
of his judgment; and now ~“. then, } (Mr. O'Connell) had alluded to the state 
though ite re was some semblance of argu- | of the metropolis, when an infamous at 
ment in its declamation, when it was ex- | tack hi i been made upon the life of the 


amined it was found to make rather against 


than for his side of the question. Then 
the hon. Gentleman had _ stated, that the 
House of Commons was gener lly, in re- 
lation to the House of Lords, in the richt, 
and the bills it had sent up to the Lords, 
though at first refused, were afterwards 
assented to; but if the House of Commons 


: 
had this general means of persuading o1 


compelling the House of Lords to 


adopt its 


views, what became of that part of the hon, 
Member’s arzument which went to state, 
that the House of Commons was depend- 
ent on the House of Lords? Did not 
that prove that the two Houses were inde- 
pendent, co-ordinate powers, and that the 


opinion of the House of Commons gen 


rally prevailed? He was sorry that th 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in talking of 
danger, had again introduced menaces into 
his spt ech—that he thoueht it right to 
menace the Houseof Lords. Thehon. and 
learned Gentleman’s whole arcument turned 
upon the principle of intolerance—I am 
right, and you are wrong. That was the 
whole of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 

He et. however, that 


assumption. 
he was supported by physical power, and 
then he said, ‘* You must way.” 
Could he not think that he 


cive 


was ad¢ dressing 4 


| 


1} England, 


Prime Minister, and that Prime Minister 
the Duke of Wellineton; an act of the 
basest ingratitude and the greatest wicked 


ness. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had cei to the intended attack on 
| the Duke of Wellington. [Mr. Macaulay 
intimated ue | had not alluded to any 


was the hon. member 


No, it 


was alluding 


such thine 


for Kerry he to: who had con- 
D, ee . : 
rime Minister ot 


Minister the 


attack ona 
that Prime 


sidered t he 


and 





Duke of Wellington, as the result of bitte: 
excitement on this question ; but while that 
hon. Member had spoken of the base at- 
tack on the life of the Duke of Wellington, 
not indeed by the middle classes, but by 


lowest ciasses, the hon. 


Calne ad explained how they 


and learned 


the 


member tor 








might avoid soe penalties of the law, and 
avoid paying the taxes. Was not that 
excliing the passions of the people? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman deplored thi 
excesses of the people, and their readiness 
to resist the law, and said it was hardly 


necessary to make a speech directing them 
how to show their hostility. He would also 
say afew words tothe other hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Sheil), who had imitated 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, but had 





fallen below him. He would not follow 
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and learned Gentleman, 
that the ambition 


the hon. 
warned by his example, 


to make a great attempt does not ensure 
The sentences of the hon. and 


success. 
learned Gentleman bore the marks of 
much labour, and were a credit to his 


industry. He had cviven the Hous: 
ay among others that 
thoucht th: 


ay msn olten enoug 


several old stories, 
of the Sybil, aud on her he 
House had already 
during these Debates, and he} hoped the rules 


of the House concerning fe mer $ Wo! Id, j in 


future, beextended toher,and that she would | 


{Ocr. 10} 


beings: | 


not be suffered to be present at the | 
Debates. There was another female men- | 
tioned by Burke of whom the hon. and | 
learned Member reminded him. Mr. | 


Burke said, that persons who could imitat 
the contortions of the Pythian Godd 

thought they h : caught her 
The hon. and learned Gentleman thought 
the whole Toryism might be 


} | eee 
condensed into one short word, and that 


inspiration, 
essence of 
1 7. ) t 

short word was East Retford. He wished 
his hen. friend, the member for Hert! 
present, for he could teil 
and learned Member, that | 
tending the franchise of East Retford to 
Bassetlaw, and was rather singulat that 


1] 


a 


the | hon, 


ie propose d e€xX- 


the hon. and learned 
selected the act of a good old Whig to 
party of the ‘Tories. He 


not said one word to add to 


designate the 
hoped he had 
the excitement which existed on the sub- 
ject to which the Resolution referred, which 
it was his wish to ¢ lm. He understood 
that his Majesty’s Government were to re- 
; that they still enjoyed the con- 
Sovereign, and still 


tain oftics 
fidence of their 
to carry the Bill 
he thought certam that 
truest friends to their country who pro 
claimed, not that a majority had a fixed 
determination to support the Bill, but 

determination .to support the law; and 
that all laneuage which tended to influ 
all meca- 


ie hop cl 
There was one thin 
they were the 


ence the passions of the people- 
sures which tended to excite their hopes, 
would only end in greater disappointment 
to all. They ought not to refer to the possi- 
bilitv—they ought not to teach the people 
that it was easy to refuse the payment of 
taxes—they ought not to exaggerate the 
amount of persons assembled public 
meetings, and encourage the people to form 
others. It was easy enough to say that 
150,000 men assembled here and 40,000 
men there, but before such assertions were 
made, individuals ought to be correct as to 


Member should have | 
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the facts, for such statements led men to 


meet in other places; and such meetings 
could not take place, though for leval 
( bye ‘t, without exciting apprehensions 1n 
the well-disp sed, and without expos 


the public peace to danger. Great masse 
of men could not meet without exciting 
prehet sion. He wished that hon. 3 
bers would warn the people of the cons 


quences of disobeying the law, particularly 





ot refusing to pay the taxes, 
community wi le 


| ‘ 
oe 

serving Obedience to the law. = It \ not 

for the advantage of the few, but f 
nefit of them all; andthos | | 

1] ' | 
nes now talked ol uid paral in¢ a 
suspend commerce, int mos 
ortevous mnjury on tl ( ses 
4 . e 1 ‘ ] } 1 } 
\oain he would say, that { p ople should 
be informed that the ] ilezes of the | Sy 
{ 

| 1 ors l l¢ 
which were now so hichtly brought into 
aiscussion, wi not conterred on the Peers 
} +] — . + 
fort ratification of their pr nal vanity 
J 

| 
it VC) l SO ilu pe . - 

they wv not uch pe! | 


res conferred torthe beneht 


community, and which had, 


on several occasions, been useful to the 
peop! themsel The indepei nce of 
the Feers was a uarante i curity to 
the liberties of the people, and tranquillity 
would be b t preser\ dby re | ctinge their 
righ He did not h! to trust himself 
On this Subd] t of th | ular excitement $ 
but when he considered the influen of 
the Government, he was persua led that if 
the ime means wer employed to excit 
an opinion against the Peerage which had 
heen em} loyed on the subject of Ret 

itv uld- not be difficult to produ \ 
strona ¢ islike to if. In conclusion, 
right hon. Gentleman declared, that | 
who had voted for the Reform Bill would 
probably vote foi thi Re Oiuclol whil ‘ | 
vho had opposed the Bull bound in 
consistency to vote against the Resolution. 

Le rd Althorp said, I l | 1] th diff 

culties of my situation—lI feel that this 
Motion involves the conduct and characte 


of the Government, and I therefore waited 
till the other Members had deliver | their 
opinions, wishing to learn the feeling and 
Opmuodns of House before I stated my 
own views, or before I undertook the de- 
fence of any of our measures. I have 


now heard the opinions of (Gentlemen, 


land will take the opportuniiy of saying a 


few words. the opmions I have 
heard, it is stated that the conduct of the 


Government has not been such as to dee 


From 
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serve the confidence of the House. The 
right hon. Baronet has adverted to the 
financial measures, and to the foreign po 
licy, and to that still more important sub- 
ject—the present state « i the public feei- 
Viajesty’s G 
vernment responsible. As to our financial 
measures, I will not now enter into any 
detail respecting them. Certainly, what 
J proposed on that subject did not 
meet with the approbation of the House ; 
but I have the satisfaction, neverthe- 
less, to know, that several of my propo- 


i 


ing, for which he holds his 


sitions were attended with beneficial con 
sequences. It has been said, that the r 

mission of the tax on coals has not been 
productive of any cood effect. in the 


immediate n izhbourh od of town I allow 
that it hasnot; but in the remoter district 

prices have fallen. Then, with respect to 
the remission of the tax on printed cottons, 
I have the satisfaction of knowing, that in 


the manufacturing districts it has had a 
great and beneficial effect. So that, ad 
mitting that the larger portion of tl 

measures which I proposed did not expe- 
rience the concurrence of the House, vs 
others have given much relief. On our 
foreign policy [ will also abstain from en- 
tering into details. But we have the sa- 
tisfaction to say, that we have preserved 
peace. One of the first pledges that we 
gave on entering upon office was, that we 
would endeavour to do so. We have re- 
deemed that pledge, and there is no dangei 
whatever that the present peace will be 
broken. As to the other and most import- 


e a 4 ae 1 lL« ] > ri 
ant point to which the right hon. | yn 
alluded, namely, the present state t 
pubiic feeling, £ maintain that for th 


State the present Governmet 
count it le, W nen we came 1nto 
we found a strona and unive 


existing for Parliamentary Reform. That 
desire had been increasing for many yea 
The rizht hon. Baronet and his friend 


vere oblized to acknowledge its existence; 
and So strongly had it operated on the 
right hon. Baronet’s mind, that he allowed 
it had induced him on one occasion (be- 
fore the introduction o 
abstain from voting in t 


hat House on the 


the late Bill) to | 
be secured by our continuance in office, I 








































brouzht in a delusive measure which would 


Iters. It may be necessary that I should 


: . > ' 1 4 
question of Reform. Such was the state | 


of feeling when we came into office, and 
1 


when mv noble friend at the head of Ad- 
ministration | 


ave that pledge on the sub 
ject of Reform which was consistent with 


all the principles of his public life. ithas 


been insinuated bya right hon, and gallant | 


| Whenever that hope ceases, I will cease to 





Officer, that his Majesty’s Government 
increased the extent of their measure of 
Reform, because they found that they had 
lost the confidence of the late House of 
Commons. Now, I will ask, who that 
knew the composition and character of 
the late House of Commons would, in his 
seuses, have proposed to them an extended 
measure of Reform in consequence of our 
having lost their confidence? Does the 
right hon. and gallant Member recollect 
the sort of impression which the measure 
made on its introduction into the late 
Honse? An impression so strong, that | 
am convinced if the House had divided on 
the first night, the Bill would have been 
thrown out by an immense majority. It 
was only after consideration, and after the 
sense of the country had declared itself in 
favour of the Bill, that we obtained the 
small majority that we did obtain. It was 

t we who excited the feeling in favour 
of Reform; but, that feeling existing, it 


would have been very dangerous to have 


nave dis ppointed the p ople. Undoubt- 
‘div, having passed the measure for the 
Reform of the Representation, by a great 
majorityin this House, and having sent it to 
e other House of Parliament, we did expect 


} 


that at least it would have been taken into 


consideration. In that expectation we 


rht hon. 


have been disappointed. The 

Baronet savs, that this Motion is unneces- 
1 ) 

sary. I do not mean to say, that my noble 
: : Daves 


friend did not previously tell me of his 


intention to propose such a motion; but 





the step was taken entirely without our 
y yn ject of the Motion— 
hether right or wrong it is not for 
ne to sav—is, that if the House thinks 


it the removal of the present Ministers 


1 Gdisastrous effect On public aljalrs, 
was desirable that the House should 
nr 


express a stron confidence In those Minis- 


speak frankly and freely on the subject. 
For myself, I declare that unless I felt a 
reasonable hope that a measure as efficient 
as that recently passed in this House might 


would not continue in office an hour. 


hold ofice. Both my colleagues and 
myself owe too much to our Sovereigzn— 
we are too deeply indebted for the kind- 
ness, the candour, the frank sincerity 


which we have uniformly experienced, 
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from him 
while his 
} 


apie, and 


{ 


advanta re( 


we can no 
taceously 
W hatevet 


that we s 


Stay in office b 
I wiil further state, that [ will not b 


a party to 


Sir, 


less efiicie 


House. | 


the discuss} 





[ admit t 


h ive h id 


the present 


Mf ¢ 
ial | 


State of 


to desert the service of the King 


¢ 





V th nks Our services vai 


we ourseives think W'¢ Cdl 
usly serve his Majesty ut 
wer s his Mayest 
t \ sacrifice our ¢ 
i\ e tre cons q! neces 0 ul 
t is our duty! to s ii 
‘Ler. We owe also a great daeal 


ple. We have been supported 


in the most handsome man 


peopie have a right to demand 
! I 


honld not desert them while om 


can conduce to their benefit. 


the proposal of any measure 
i i : 
| 1 } ¢ 
nt than thal lateiy pas Lin this 
Ms 
do not m in to thal iter 
}and consi { 
in went, s ! 
ve ma in it U 
] etic ’ - ae rel 
( it wh {im to sa 5 
1 
i 2 Li J to tf i 
I 
not ( ) rs] Is i \ 
, } = 
peo 1 fuli, if nat fair 


vit « 
ition In Pa liamen 


ects which we hoped to « 


yV the tate bill. It is Impossibi 
ay" . re : ‘ 

yesty s present Voverhnmenht Can 
‘ i : ‘ ‘ 

oth r proposition to the H 1st 

i i 

] 2 | 

hat the opponents oO the b 


a great triumph; alt 


Debate, with the exception of 


one hon. Gentleman, no great triumph 


has been 
that the m 


Satisned t 


7) | {; 
Willi De ry 


Same tlm 


they put a 


plore them, for the sake of the creat 


in which \y 


and peaceabie, and to do nothing ille 
and unconstitutional. 


“* Be as fir 


severing as you please: 


throuch leo 


never place 


ly INhmuence 


» 
xpres | But I am confident 
t 
} | 
Sh IS ¢ iV Dp stpol | | } 
7 4 i 
it 1 t} peopl oO} 
1 nd determined, tC Ube 
| ‘ a and i ae Ca 
Vi t I Uii ‘ if il ‘ { { 
reTr¢ i Cli i Oli 
‘] ) | 
J i aig aii « at i 
i 
( vi ti tm i 
i K Out info acts of violen 
unconstitutionai cona f | 


1 with the people, if 
ny trust in my sincerity, I im- 
t cause 
ve are engaged, to be patient 
I would say tothem, 
n, be as determined, be as per- 
but never break 
al and constitutional restraints ; 
yourselves in a situation in 
} 


which the law must be put in operatio 
against you whoever are Ministers.” By 


temperance 


, Steadiuess, and perseverance 


\ a 
tne use Oi 
u iteiy trium 
} 
s 1a MVs 
" 
the | yur of Si 
" , 
d i isters W 
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les 1, alter i 
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tholic Question 
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and the result was, that when the question] people, a thing of which he (Mr. Hunt) 


} 


iS 


was put, seven hands were held in 
favour of the proposition, and above 2,000 
against it. He had told the meeting that 
he had no confidence in his Majesty’s 


nisters. And why? Because they came 


up 
| 


NY 
vil- 


in on pledges of Economy, Retrenchment, | 


Reform, which pledges they had 
The kind of Reform which they 


and 
violated, 
proposed, he had never advocated in 
and he was it would give 
satisfaction to the people at li 
noise and coughing, and calls of ** Ques- 
tion.’ | ‘ . , 

Mr. Croker rose to order. He hoped 


i 


lis 


sure no 


lite ; 


f j 
LP2UCH 


uree, 


the House would listen to the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston, as he troubled 
them at any great leneth. 


Mr. Hunt proceeded. 


seldom 


His Majesty’s 


Mini-ters had come in on a pledge of 
Economy and Retrenchment. How had 


they redeemed it? When they were in 
oppos tion they opposed the 
16,0002. for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
posed that it should be reduced to 
8,000/., and the next with 
drawn. When they ca ' 
ob.ained the whole 16,0002. Who were 
in 


crant of 
and pro 
vear tol uy 
me into power, they 
so loud as the present Ministers when 
opposition against the 
Windsor Castle? And \ 
plained sO loudly of the expense of 
furnishing of Windsor Castle, 

additional grant of 10,0002. for furnishing 
two They had 
army and the navy—they had called out 
the yeomanry and the militia. Was that 
economy? When the Committee on the 
Civil List—a Committee appointed by the 


) 


present Ministers, brought in their Report, 


vet thev who com- 


obtained an 


} ti 


rooms. wmecreased tne 


+ ¥ ») ,/ 
reduction of 12, ss 


recommending a 


that recommendation was rejected. Was 
that retrenchment Phe y then propose d 
an annuity of 100,0002. to the Queen, in 


the event of the King’s death. I[f a Tory 
Administration had made such a proposi- 
tion, what a clamour would have been 
raised against them! If the 
noise continued he ad- 
journment. The present Ministers had in- 
stituted no inquiries into subjects respect- 
ing which the people complained. They 
had proposed no investigation into the case 
of the Deacles, or into the occurrences at 
Newtownbarry, or Castlepollard. How 
could he have any confidence in men who 
had so conducted themselves ? He under- 
stood that the Lord Chancellor had allowed 
himself to be drawn in his carriage by the 


[coughing.| 


would move an 


extravagancies of 


(tiene — 


should have been ashamed at any time 
within the last ten years. Did any police- 


n interfere on the occasion? It would 


m 
have been very foolish if they had. But 
coming over Blackfriar’s Bridge that 


evening, a number of people had sur- 
(Mr. Hunt’s) carriage, and 
had requested to be allowed to draw him, 
The police neverthe- 


rounded his 
but he declined it. 
less interfered, and drove the people away 
with sticks. 


respecting 


There never was a measure 
which the people had been so 


grossly imposed upon as they were by the 
Reform Bill. It was not so much by 
Ministers as by their agents of the Press 


that the people had been so deceived. 


The 
believe that they were to have everything 
they ought to have; and yet seve n-el 
p excluded from. the 
francl (Mr. Hunt) had 

contended that every man in 


ideavoured to make the people 


Press e 


ohths 
ople were 
He 


Mise. 


tive 


all his life 


the community should have a share in the 
Representation. Nothing would, and 
nothing ought, to satisfy the people of 
England but householders’ suffrage, and 


’ 3) 1 i “a } +7 , 
irlennial Fartlaments. The line limiting 


the franchise to 102. householders was 
most absurd and unjust. 

Lord Ebrington said, he thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman, the member for 


famworth, for reminding him of an omis- 
he had and that 

foreign policy of the present Governmer 
Hy ht the 
was due to them, and tothe noble Lord es- 


Was the 
it. 


country 


} 
made, 


s10n 


thoue rratitude of the 
° 1 1 ‘ ! 1.’ . 2 | - 

pecially at the head of the Foreign Depart- 

for the 


4 ) 
with which he conducted a 


t + | : - } et Fo 
nent, skill, aiscretion, and ability 


St 


hegvotiaticon, al d had brought the country 
ich all difficulties, w 
been aggravated, both in this 
House of Parliament, by the party of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite. The 
wished to preserve the country from foreign 
:d establish peace between two 
neighbouring countries. No at the 
other side, except the hon. member for 
Preston, had attempted to say there was 
any re-action in public opinion; and if 
silence gave consent, their silence admitted 
this—[cries of ** No, no.”| Hon. Gentle- 
men said no; but there had been proof 
given within the last twenty-four hours 
which must convince every reasonable 
man, that there was no alteration in public 
opinion upon Parliamentary Reform, or 
that, if there were alteration, it was in an 


nich 


safely throt 
and the other 


Ministers 


War al 


+ 


one 
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continue to be 
peaceable manner, 
the 
people, 

could be 
Constitution. 


the 


acceded 


in 


The House divided on the 


> 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuc sday, October 11, 1831. 

MINUTES. Bills. Read a third time; Cotton Factories; | 
Customs’ Management; Tithes’ Composition. 

Petitions presented. By Lord WuHarncuirrer, from thre 
persons of the names of Harrison, Hood, and Jones, com 
plaining of Hardships experienced by them in consequenc 
of the Game Laws, and pray for an alteration in them 
By the Earl of Ropen, ft the Inhabitants of Cole- | 
raine (Ireland), praying for measures to relieve Br 
Soldiers in Roman Catholic countries from the neces j 
joining in Processions contrary to their conscience. By 
the Earl of CamMPERDOWN, t Protesta F 
men of Galway, residing N ynsmith :—By the Mar 
quis of WesTMEATH, from t Landowners and Free- | 
holders of Clare:—By the Earl of Carnarvon, f tl 


Catholic Inhabitants of St. Nich 


las, Galway ;—By 


lk 


| 
| 


R 
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PLUNKETT, from the Protestant Freemen 
ling in Ballindooley, for the extension o 


of Galway 


esidin the Galway 








Franchise to 








Catholics. For Reform. By Lord NAPIER, 
from Burslem, Staffordshire :—By the Earl of Rapnoft 
from Mirfic Yorkshire: —By the Marqui f Down 
SHIRE, from Lye-in-the-Waste, in Worc hire :—B 
Lord KING, from Wellington, in Somerset re; and f1 
Nu I | ORD CHANCEI fri 
Bradford, i ied by between 6, ind 7,000 
I , en ot 
Pancra 1 our of the Select Vestries Bill; and by tl 


DARTMOUTH, from the Vicar of the same ] 


-. : _ 
Prescriprion Biii.—Tiring Lord 
I } | ot 
Aung had two Petitions to present on a 
iitferent subject from that of the Reforn 
I } YT) , ‘ 42 . . 
bill both petitions were in favour ol 
he Prescription Bill imtroduced by the 
r “1 . { 41 Pe , 1 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
ut which was likety to be straneled in 
. hd ] + ! 
so8es l s it had been in th ias 
) Of the petitions was from the owners 
do ! ie ey nad to the extent of 
res In the county of Suffolk; the 
1 the o s and occupiers of 
a 
H » takent } | they praved 
rat t bili might sp ily pass, as othe 
H t; 1, ] } 
WIS they we ild be Continua \ lial issed 
\ n 1 nr it} they, } } nthe 
With Su for tithes, ney id recently 
ween, alter an exemption for centuries. 
lhe Suffolk petitioners stated, that the 
‘ } } } } ] ] 
lands which they held had belonged to the 
priory of the Isle of Ely, and as such had 
1 } "ea , ‘ se 
been exempted from the payment of tithes ; 


ind that they had remained exempt for 


several centuries, till suits for tithes were 


recently commenced against them by the 


Dean and Chapter « f Ely, who were lords 


the manor, in which lawsuits the pe- 
titioners had expended 5,0002, The Dean 
und Chapter had late] inted a new 
lease totl own steward of the manor,and 
{ { ) On Which it wast ke hi was 

Sst li 1 = ts he Le¢ ill 

i ( 7 r had » 1 tines from 
them on the renewal of their leases, as if 
laud had been exempt trom the pay- 
lent of tithes, and liad appointed a Vicar 
of the parish, who, s mizht be expected 
I <9 ih, . 1: ! - ah 

was a non-resident and a pluralist. This 
disturbance of the ancient order of things, 


then, came from the clergy, who professed 


to be averse to all changes, and to be de- 
sirous that everything should remain un- 


> 


changed, but who, when their own interests 
were concerned, became arch-disturbers 
ol t| . Dcace. 


Lord 


to call the 


Ellenborough considered it his duty 

ittention of the House to an ex- 
° ’ ] 2.2 } 1 

pression which the noble Lord had used 


with respect to the clergy. The noble Lord 


had said that they were the arch-disturbers 
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when their own interests were concerne: 
although under other circumstances they 
were adverse to all change. But the more 
he saw of the conduct of 
more he was convinced there was the 


ry. the 
Oy, tne 


the cle: 


such a chare 


emseives ba 


MakiIne 


grossest injustice in 
against them. 
lately come forward with measures of im- 
provement and 
the abilities and 


Even they ti 


amendment. He knew 
kindness and excellent 
disposition of his noble friend, but really 
these constant attacks on the clergy had a 
tendency to detract from the 
which his noble friend ought to hold in 
that House, and very much disparaged him. 

Lord King: Ifthe noble Lord had waited 
tohearthe petition read, he would admit that 


position 


the charge I made was fully borne out by 

real 

the facts of it, and that in all respects | 
} Tha petitione! com 


was wellfounded. ‘The 
plained that the property 
been for centuries 
that the Di in and ( h ipl r Ol Ly h idl lil- 
troduced a claim, and subjected them to 
ssary litization. lt was 


rreat and unnecs 


for that reason I said that the members of 
i] ‘ 1 st} pe 4 

the Church, however unwilling they 
to disturb settled instituti 


were 
to such a change as the late great 
sure would have efiected, ; ’ 
to disturb the settled order of things when 
it is their interest to do so. Such is the 
case in the district from whence the px 
tition comes; and if the Bill of the noble 
and learned Lord does not pass this Ses- 
xy persevere in ther 
obnoxious claim, | believe they 
able to resist tl 


sion, and if the cle: 
will not be 


1e odium which in a short 


a ia 
time will be raised generally against tithes 
Petitions to lie on the Table. 
Lord Kine presented the Petition « 


| 
the inhabitants of Knockbreda avainst the 
payment of tithes. 

Lord Suffield: My Lords, | feel mysel 


called on to make 
] 


an apoiogy to my nobi 
t , e 

friend at this side of the House for the re- 

monstrances which, some time ago, | 


to the course he 


nad 

was pursuing with respect 
to the Church, for his attack on it, and 
the observations with which he accompa- 
nied the presentation of some petitions on 
the subject of tithes. But 
Lords, that the events of the last 
have produced a considerable eflect on my 
mind, and I feel that the conduct of cer- 


1 confess, my 


few di 


VS 


tain of the right reverend Prelates in this disorder to be permitted or end 


*n such 


House, on a late occasion, has b 
as to call for some observation ; 
Lords, I will at once avow, that that con- 


and, m\ 
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has made, in my mind, a consider- 


respectin 


I 
without any preparation, as t had 


1 } 4 1 
able alteration x them. 


[ speak 


no idea 


that any thing would occur to-day to draw 
Live expt Sssion OG; y sel i HtS LiOmM I ; 

l feel it ¢ LO the il ina to th t 
ight rev na nch U « t tate, can- 
QIadly an openiyv, my fer Ss i \ I ras 
[ have alwavs loo a tne existence of 


that body in the House as liable to one ob- 


jection —l alwavs considered that the right 


reverend bench were at all times re dy to 
LUTOW thell Ww rat mito the scale in favout 
of the existing Government. I saw them 
on all oceasions acting along with the 
Government. I saw them ready and 
Wi » support every Administration 
mntil 4 events have led 
to mal ul i a Government 
j . t t | | 1 Of Pre- 
jatesal Will i iched to. SO long 
1 V ymel rt ) Wa irbi- 
{ y i ¢ V SO if LO [ id th 
1 I i relates 21 r itt il sup- 
p ts ) sail aN I nent 
8) aguces a asure Tol pel I Oj the 
| p lai , and tor t ext Isl 1 and 
ecurity of liberties of the country, so 
soon do I find the1 reverend bench de- 
rting that Administ ion, and throwing 
ui its power into action against it 
The Ea Carnarvon: Mv Lords, Irise 
to order; and isk Whether it ts consist- 
ent with the order of our proceedings that 


a noble Lord sh ul i, On the pi sentation 
ola p tition, be permitted to arraign the 
conduct of any no Lord, or noble Lords, 
ror the vol WHICD 3e@ Or THheY May have 
( nother o ( There would 
1d to ft iom ora ission and 
( I t W { 1LOM 

i Lt / ( l / \s 1 5 my 
au O sery the ¢ | vou Lord- 
ead .) l \ 
vel, a i d S Lene & ) 
that o , wnk i feel myself « ed upon 

to decide, i must at once state, that. 


ln my 
to refer to any speech made in a 
forme) to the 


the House; and I say further, that to im- 


opinion, 
debate is contrary order of 
pute a motive to the speeches, or to pass 
imputations on th 
Lord, is contrary to all usage, and per- 
fi and ne 

House of P 


conduct of any noble 


ectly irregular: ther here nor 


in the other irliament is such 
ired. 
I must also be allowed to state, that I did 

noble friend adopted 


not know that mv nobie friend < 
and certainly I did not 
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hear him arraign the 
ber or body of members of your Lords 
House. I only beard 
may be permitted to 


state na 


nim 


Say 


to be what mv noble friend has alway 
shown himself to b a warm friend of t! 
Establishment, none ol your Li iy 
more s¢ H only heard him state what th 
conduct of the bench of right reverend Pre- 
lates had been on former occasions 1 « 
alate one. That the condu eit! 1 t! 


House or out of it, of anv noble P I 


shall be exempt from ob ! itions 18 a pro- 
position which | am sure none of you 
Lordships will propound or sustain; an 
I am certain that the right: end | 
will be the last among the members of I 
House to wish to avail themsels fa 
such impunity, or to evade the discus ) 
of the consequences of their conduct on 
great occasion. The right reverend 
have acted with the createst disinterested- 
ness. (Good God! my Lords, the idea of 


Imputing self interest tothe rt 
Good God, m: 
hI though 


it avain 1ein., 


Prelates is impossible ! 
Lords, it is the last charge whic 
any one would have broug 
They had a right to pursue the course they 


did. Who can deny it ? ihney had a 
right to vote against the Government; and 
if they thought they had the « pportunity 


of tripping up the Government, my Lord 
they had a right to do so. 


be imputed to them that they wer 
actuated by seltish motives when t! 
ed against the present Government, and 


attempted to trip if 
thought that they h 


up, and pt 
tripped it up. 


] 
i 
7 


Lord Elle nb rough: My Lords, } sub 
mit to you that it is not customary foi lV 
Peer to introduce a speech of sown 


the question of order, and to supplant t 
noble Lord who wa 
House. 

Earl Grey by id 


3; im possession of tl 
i 


on’t i vi { 
be permitted to say a few words ; 
am, my Lords, { must submit to your con- 
sideration, that ver lat | 
sionally take in our de bate Ss, and howeve I 
far that privilege has been stretched this 
evening, it is totally irregular to introduce 
into any discussion, for the purpose of 
batine them, the 


vhat 


ade- 


srounds on which any 


Member of this House has acted or voted. 
I should, therefore, think my noble friend 


has overstepped the orders of the House by 
the remarks which he has made on the 
tendency of the votes of some of your 


} 


Lordships; but, whether his observations 


that | kn W him 


sLORDS} 


hips’ | good judement 


now whether | may 
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conduct of any mem-| are strictly in order or not, I put it to his 


vh 


vhether the continuance 
them can be attended with any advan- 
, and whether 1i can be of any service 
to the end that he ha 
topics which cannot lead to any result. 

‘Lord Suffield : 


5 in view to introduce 


My Lords, if L have been 
order, |] 


nleasure in submitting to the correction of 


in the least out of lave much 


noble friends, and apologising for any 
unintentional violation of the rules of yout 
Lordships’ House that | may have been 


into. I did not come down to 


pre} ‘ 


subject which my noble 


betrayed 


} 
ra) { | V uv 
use tO-Gay ny 


1d has introduced: but I thoucht it 

rizht to take the opportunity which the 
ae c “4s a : 

p tation of a petition by him, relating 

to the Church, atforded me, to offer my 


excuses for having on tormer occasions 
emoustrated with him on account of the 
terms which he applied to the cler ry of 
the Established Church. My Lords, in 
doing so, I did not mean to question the 


oe *4] Fo OY ae oe Pee 
motives of the right reve rend Prelates in the 


1 ' , , 
\ which they vave tne other night; but 
I did allude to it, though I have no doubt 
their motives were most excellent, and | 


ed that which is naturally a mat- 


ter of fact. In that licht only did I state 
that the votes of the right reverend Prelates 
were in favour of Government so long as 
it adopted severe measures against the 
people; and that they began to be opposed 


Government only when a more liberal 


‘ 1 

So long as the exist- 
} ! 
1 ti 


hand, 


was avowed. 

iministration hel 
tightened it 
ithe nd 


| } ’ 
but the moment the system was 


1 reigns Of powell 
sO long Was 


dd ¢ support of the right revere 


rretates ° 


; , ' 4 ' 
oO pe rr xed, and the pneopie ol En land 
i i =) 
were to receive the tuil measure of tree- 
" ’ ’ } 4 ] ] 
dom which they were entitled to by the 


Constitution, then, for the first time, were 


their votes reccrded against the Govern- 
ient. This, my Lords, I meant to state 
is the fact, without imputing motives to 
ny member of your Lordships’ House. It 
only remaims for me to apologise to the 


House for any breach of order that I have 


been unintentionally guilty of, and for the 
interruption that [ have given to the course 
of your Lordships’ proceedings ; and I will 
that I not 


mean to say any thing which could be con- 


sit down, assuring vou did 


sidered as offensive to anv member of the 
House. 
The Bishop of London: 1 concur with 


the noble Earl at this side of the House, as 
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well as with the noble Earls at the other| the House. I was anxious, my Lords, to 
side, that the greatest inconvenience must | have framed to myself any excuse which 
attend discussions of this irregular nature; | would have justified the giving my vote in 
but I trust I mav be allowed to say a few] favour of the second reading; but the 
words in consequence of one expression | more I considered the measure, the more 
which fell from the noble and learned | objectionable did I find it to be, and J felt 
Lord on the Woolsack; and I ask that in- | that it was ni sary to mark my sense of 
dulzence be cause, OWING tO Causes \ hich I} tl mischiel hich must ensue trom it, if 
need not more particularly dwell upon, I] passed ito a law, by opposi t 
had not the advantage of being present on |} ( . | have done my duty; I 
the occasion to which this conversation | feel that [have performed it strictly in ac- 
refers, When the noble and learned Lord rdan with the dictates of mv con- 
states that the Bench of Bish ps were in- | science, and, having done so, I care littl 


1 1 


fluenced in their votes on the Reform Bill! for \ t mav | uid by the noble Lords: 


by a desire to trip up the Government, | and their censures p me as idle words, 
« ‘ t 

cannot remain silent; and I must declare, | or as the echo of those sounds with which 

on behalfofmyright reverend triends,that no W ire asSalit in Our to the House. 


such thought ever entered into their minds. | The Bishe p ol Eweter said, he was 
During the brief conversation which [had | wholly astonished at the remarks which 
with any of the members of that Bench,| bad been made on the motives of the 
preparatory to the debate, | found no such | reverend Bench, from the highest quar- 
intention expressed by one of them; and [| ters. Noble lords assumed the right te 
am satisfied that, individually or collect- | censure the body of Bishops for the vot 


ively, they entertained no tdea of hostilely | thev had recently given. This censure 


; +] +] f" 
Opposing the present Administration. So} came trom those, too, who, trom their of- 
J > 4) "fp. ] 1 1 1 
far as the interests of the Church are con fice and station, were bound to sustain tl 


t ~ 4 4's ) . - | } 
cerned, my Lords, neither JT, nor anv of | institutions of the countrv. He defied any 
: : . ; 


the right reverend Prelates, have reason to}; hovi | ad to state a ingle Instance in 
c aie ge”) eee luc ae) See pena ad ee ee Pals Acepinen tid we han Viem 
omplain of the conduct of the ist 1e history of the country when any Mem- 


Government; and, so far from having | bers of that House had been so vilified 
crounds of complaint on that bead, a] and insulted as_ the sishops had been 


noble Lord himself has orivinated one Within th last ween, DY a person ¢ F the 
oreat measure which was satisfactory to | highest station in the realm They had 


us all. Mv Lords, it cannot be for the in- | been accused of votine against the Reform 
terest of the Church that the present Ad-} Bill becaus it was th measure of a 
ministration siould | dissolved, and Lam | liberal Administration. Was this charoe 
quite sure that in all the history of the 1 instance O iberality; and aid the 


} | 


country, no votes will ever be found to} members of his Mayesty’s Government by 


have been given on pure r principles than | these remarks intend to incite and encou 
those which my right reverend friends felt | rage violence? He did not apologize for 
it to be their dutv to give on a late occa- | his warmth; for he should be ashamed ot 
sion. Whether that vote was one of wis- |! himself it} he could be cool upon sucha 
dom or not is not for me to decide, but | subject. Had the attack upon th Bench 


this I will say, my Lords, without fear of | of Bishops been made at a moment of ex 
! 


contradiction, that the votes of the right} citement, to that excitement he would 
reverend Prelates were influenced by none | have submitted; but upon the mere pre- 
but the purest motives, and by the high | sentation of a petition, and that a petition 
considerations which should ever influence | of no consequence, one noble Lord had 


] + 
th eat arch-dis- 


that body. | abused the Church as 
The Bishop of Landaf’: You will per- | turber of all order, and another noble Lord 
mit me, my Lords, to say, that it was my} had charged the Bishops with being bound 


earnest desire to ave acted as a noble| together in a conspiracy avainst the 


h \ 
Earl (the Earl of Haddington), who pr ties of the country, and against all that 





nounced a_ splendid eulozium on could constitut the welfare and happiness 
Canning, said he should, on the late of the people. these were the notions 


ited everywhere against 


1 


1g 
sench of Bishops, and noble Lords 


¢ 


the second reading, reserving to myself | 
the right of not agreeing to all the clauses 
of the Bill in its further sta: 


i) 


bate, and to have voted, iL possible, for that were prop 
la é 


oD 


ad, moreover, spoken against them in 


that House, in a tone of sarcasm, if not of 


’ 
§ through 
3 
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direct and positive censure, as a body ac- 
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tuated by self-interest, at variance with 
the public good. Under these circum- 
stances he had thought it his duty to ad 
dress their Lordships 

Ear! Grey said, he shoul Ity of 
injustice to himself ind other noble Lor 
if he permitted this most unprovok l at 
tack to pass without mn What the 
right reverend Prel red \ th 
most intemperate, and the most t In 
ed insinuation that he had ever heard from 
any Member of that House. Whether the 
right reverend Prelate had meant him p 
sonally or not he knew not, but whomever 


he could never 


surer sucn 


he might mean, 
an insinuation to pass unnoticed, or without 


reprobation. The right reverend Prelate 
had said, that every man who had spoken 
from that side of the House had spoken in 
a tone of sarcasm or reprobation of the 
recent conduct of the Bishons. H 

Grey) asked if sueh an o! tol 

true, and if it could with truth | 

to the \ ry few words wl 1¢ h 1) 1d 

from him. He appealed to er 

Lord, whether there \ thin 


he had said at all like what rio 
reverend Prelate 
Did he not r probate the discussion 
eether—did he not 
that the discussion wa 
sistent with th 


had 


rs of the 


ord 


he not done all he could to stop 


{LORDS} 


| 


| hac 


|colour of foundation. 
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said, that those who ought to be 
ith the care of the public peace, 
nd were bound to support the institutions 

had actually been the 


476 
had 
charged w 
country, In- 


, , , > : 
fa mob to insult the Bench of 


St tors ¢ 
hops. He could not conceal the con 
m the indignation, with which he 
h i} the charee. He dared the right 
verend Prelate to state, if he could, one 
in syllable of truth to support the 
falsest and most calumnious accusation 
which ever had been heard. If any man 


could be capable of such conduct, 1 
roof could be 

the charge 
truth, and as having no one 
He denied that he 
had ever done anything but what he was 


10 re- 


He 


is one totally un- 


sufficiently 


severe. 
1eet 


] 
G 


founded in 


| obliged to do in the discharge of his duty 


in that House—-nay, so far from encourag- 
F ; the right reverend 


os such 


ine proceedin as o 
Prelate had described, he was one of th 
\ first that would exert the full powel 
r ¢ verrnment to prote fe th se whos 
otes were stile to him. He called 
I nt I rht verend Prelate to state 
] He | i shown f{¢ th Bench 
I} t! spect he had sinc rely felt; but h 
now repelled, with scorn and indignation, 
th rsions which the right reverend 


AS] 
Prelate had endeavoured to cast upon his 
, and he called upon him to sup- 
he said by proofs. 

1 


Exeter, 


rracte! 
1 
wha 


The | 


t 
sishop 
i 


of being called 


On what ground, then, would | ask, |} upon to produce proofs of what he had 
could the right reverend Prelate make an | asserted, was not unwilling to admit that, 
attack so intemperate, anc utterly with- |althouzh he had charged the excitement 
out any pretext or foundation ? He asked 'which existed against the Bench of 
the right reverend Prelate whether it had | Bishops throughout the country to the 
ever been his (Karl Grey's) custom to say | language which had been held in that 
anvthine whatever offensive to the Church, | House, he had not meant to bring any 
or anything that was not in s Ipport ? 1 cha gainst the noble Earl. He would 
But, said the rivht reverend Pre! he wv, however, proceed to prove the truth 
had heard from a_ person hold of what he had asserted. Irregular as it 
hichest situation of Government, frequent | ht be to refer to the Debate that had 
attempts to degrade, insult, and 1 the | lV | place, vet, under the pecu- 
Church. Whether the right 1 P reun stances of his case, he h yped 
late alluded to him or his noble friend on | for the indulgence of their Lordships in 
the Woolsack he knew not, but of é I ben Ulowed to refer to the proceedings 
was perfectly sure, that against neither jin question, It must be within the recol- 
could the observation or statement be |lection of every noble Lord who heard 


made with any justice or with anv truth. 
The right revere nd Prel ife was not content 
with this want of truth, but he had uttered 
it with all the ap; a spirit that 
but little that he 
wore. It was the grossest injustice he had 
ever heard. 


But the right reverend Pre- 
late had even gone much further, 


irauce of 


became the garment 


He 


him, that in the first night of the Debate 
upon the Bill, the noble Earl, in stating 
the case to the House, without any one 
thine to excite him from the ( of 
Bishops, had thought himself justified in 
calling upon the Bench seriously to take 
to mind what would be their condition in 
their country, if there were to be found a 


Pp 1 
pbenen 
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narrow majority of lay Lords against tl 
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Bill, and if it were to be discovered that voted upon the rreatest question agitated 
the Bishops had voted with that narrow since the R volution, 1 n the Bishops 
majority. The noble Earl had put this in had acted in defiance of the Crown 
a way to show that he expect 1 that tl WI uild ther | ts s ha { 
Bench would be induced by the fear of wh vi dt been, but 
odium to vote with Ministers. To eall 1 Bisho Revolution? The 
upon any set of men-—to lf upon ¢ present w t first oc n which 
the great States of the realm they were B of | | ; d th 
termed by the saves of the | ind by the p ( \ ! vet for ¢ OSING 
law itself—to call upon them by way ofa t 1 this o they \ charged witl 
menace of popul iy indienatis Oo. 1 ad the ra) no ¢ 34 | nv ch they 
tendency—a tendency which the noble had been thi 

Earl. perh ips, little suspect d—of ex¢ ting Karl G y shed ask the richt 
the odium of the pe ple. Had not that’ reverend Prelat , WI had not mad: 
odium been excited, and was not the the serious charves he now brought for 


Sench of Bishops exposed to its effects 
The noble Earl had assumed the characte: 


Tithes. 


nisters—because for once thev had tl 


ward, when the words | 
were fresh in the reco] 


1e imputed to him 
lection of the House, 


of a prophet, and had told the Bishops and when he could have made those 
““to set their houses in order.” It was. charges in a regular manner. For his 
true that the noble Earl did not co lude. part ht t €-:t] t verend 
the sentence. He left that for themselves | Prelate’s pr ITTes} 1 very littl 
to do, but it was impossible not to know S I ht verend 
that he ret rea to whe! t i! s } Styvs \] Istel 
had threatened Cestructic one lL in then 
Earl, in the same sper had take . y cneourase tun | excite the 
care to remind t Bench of Bis 5 b to f popu violene 

certain important quest S we na Phe | BE \iost solemn! 
tion, which might take the turn that would do I declare that | do not think I have 
prove favourable or unfavourable, accord- | used any such w S Upon my 10Uur 
ing to the conduct of the Bench on tha ind ¢ science | did not use those words 
nicht. What were these questions ¢ I am ite sure that I neve ised his 
Where were they in agitation, but in the Majesty’s Government of exciting th 
councils of whieh th ble Lord was at people to outra 

the head—he hop 1 so, at least, for h Karl Grey: he right reverend Prelate 
hop d that the noble Earl did not delegate in his s not likely to recollect 
his superiority to mferior minds. If the what words he did 1 He certainly 
noble Earl meant that schemes of ifis- understood t t t end Prelate 
cation were contemplated—if the noble had most positively charged | ( 
Earl meant that the bold among the mu varced the Ministers, with has encou- 
titude would be encouraged, and that the raged and excit t peo »y acts of 
multitude would be goaded on to more | viol | not isunderstand 
linmediate execution then he (tl shop VM \ t » used, Ch 
of Exeter) could, indeed, conc that I ! Bs had attacked him 
conduct of the | h DS that nich rn { I wing } ( 1 to 
have the effect of driving the mult f c t ynsequ yf their 
such purpos Had hes nyt! ut tes. He at t time had disclaimed 
what the proots he had dduced fulls tii 1 it if ntimni te ¢ ! rut 
substantiated ? The lane the nobl f submitted t m, what 
Earl had an evident tendency to implicate | might be the consequence of the rejection 
the Prelates with the peopl , and tomake of a measure, in favour of which the pubtie 
them be recarded by the | yple through- feelin S were so stror ly ex ited thror b 
out all the country as their foes. The out every part of the empire. He ha 
people already pretty we Il echoed the never meant that the B h should sur- 
noble Earl’s sucee stions, for they read tl render thet riont of voting accordi x to 
Debates, and the same language was re- their judgment; all he had meant was, 


peated by the Journals. The 


were threatened to be driven from their , consequence 
stations because they did not vote for Mi- , their ¢ 





S 


Bishops. that they should los 
which 


° ty 
ppOS yr > 
pposing the B 


the 
from 
intro- 


upon 
follow 


had 


might 


ll. He 
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duced this in terms of respect, and at the 
same time he professed himself, what he 


really was, and ever had been, a zealous 


friend of the Church. He had said, that 
he had perceived that the right reverend 
Prelates did appreciate the signs of the 
times, and had introduced Reforms which 
had met with his support, and he called 
upon them to consid r wh ther, 1n Oop} 

ing’ public opinion, in the present ¢ 

they might not incur great and serious 
danger. The right reverend Prelate had 


uttered a foul and calumnious aspersion, 


totally unfounded in truth, nor had he 


the least benefitted himself by the « X} la 
nations he had entered ito, The ricnt 
reverend Prelate charged the Government 
with encouraging acts of violence against 
himself and his brethren, and for that 
charge there was not the smallest founda- 
tion. 

The Duke of Wellington: My Lords, 
the question before the House arises on a 
petition which was presented by a noble 
Baron, in which a charge is made against 
the Dean and Chapter of the Diocese ot 
Ely, but the noble Lord who presented 
it, indulges so much in a habit of hoki 
that nothing very serious was apprehended 
from his charge. Well, then, a noble Lord 
on the same side comes forward and makes 
a charge against the right reverend bench, 
and tells you that the right reverend Pre- 
lates have been in the habit of giving thei 
support to the Governments thatconducted 
themselves on arbitrary principles, but 
that the y now refused to vote tor an Admi!- 
nistration which was the first to ntrodu 
very liberal measures. My Lords, I should 
be glad to know what the noble Lord 
means by Governments conducted on 
arbitrary principles. I desire to know on 
what act he founds that assertion, so fa 
as the Government which immediately 
preceded the present is concerned, Thi 
charge is made on the incidental discus- 
sion attending the presentation of a peti 
tion; and I do not suppose that the noble 
Baron can think of seriously repeating it. 
My Lords, in defence of tl 
Bishops I must say that, for ten months, 
there has not been a single case of a divi- 
sionoccurring where thericht reverend Pre- 
lates had itin their power to show whether 
they gave their support to the present Go- 
vernmnent or not. ‘There was only one divi- 
sion in which I voted, and that was with 
regard to the postponement of the Bank- 


ue ben h of 


ruptcy Bill fora few days; and yet theright | pocket had been picked of it; but he saw 


















































reverend Prelates are accused of having 
refused to give the present Government 
their support because, in one instance, they 
have thought proper to judge for them- 
selves. If the Bench of Bishops refused to 
vive their support to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on that occasion, I can only suppose 
that they felt they could not do so consist- 
ently with a sense of their duty, and of 
the obligations which they owed to the 
country to support Its Institutions. The 
rizht reverend bench were entitled to the 
same indulgence which any one of thei 


Lordships claim d in his own person, and 


4 re . . 
| think that nothine can be more unfan 
than to brine such unfounded charges 


against If. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, that the 
noble Lord at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government had said, that Government 
had aftorded no encouragement to the 


mobs in the violence and outrages which 
had been committed by them. He did 
not accuse his Majesty’s Government 
of having done any suchthing. But 


attacks had been made on the lives and 


. ] ] 
properties of noble Lords on that side of 
‘ i 

} 1 ! 1 , 
the House, and as he (the Duke of New- 


I 
i 
| 1 
' 
i 


iad been himself yesterday made 


the subject of one of those attacks, on his 


return from his attendance in that House, 
he begged to know from his Majesty's 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether the King’s Ministers had 


taken any measures for the purpose of 
alfording that protection to the lives and 
propertics of noble Loids on that side of 
the House, which they had a right to ex- 


pect and to receive from a_ regularly 
constituted Government. He would just 
state to the House the circumstances ot 
the attack which had been made upon him 
yesterday on his return from his attendance 
in that House, and the reasons which he 
had for complaining with regard to the 
impossibility which he experienced in 
: 


obtaining assistance from the Home Office. 


On his return home yesterday evening, he 
found his house surrounded by a numerous 
and violent mob. After some considera- 
tion he thought the best course to adopt 
under such circumstances was, to go down 
to the Home Office to seek for protection 
for his person and property. This occurred, 
he supposed, shortly after seven o'clock. 
He could not be precise to the minute, as 
unfortunately he had not his watch about 
him, for, amongst other accidents, his 
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a clock in his way, and he recollected 
that the time was a little past seven o'clock, 
When he arrived at the Home Office there 
was nobody there to give him any informa- 
tion, there was no person with whom hi 
umunicate, and rel to 
know whether it was usual for the official 
persons whose duty it was to attend there, 
to away from thence at such an mars 
hour, especially in times of such difficulty 


Prescription Bill— 


could cor he bes 


oO 


and danger as the present? If such was 
the usual practice in that office, he would 
not say a word more on that point. He 
must be permitted, however, to observe, 


that on an occasion like that of yesterday, 
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Bill. It was not so much on account of 
the attacks which had bee per- 
sonally upon himself or upon his property, 
that he drew the attention of the 


} 
nh mace 


} 
noble 


»| Lord opposite to this subject; it was on 


rood 


ion 


eneral 
1e pre servat 


acct or 


unt of his anxiety for the 


of the country, and for tl 


of the public peace. 
The Marquis of Londonde rry said, that 
he had also some circumstances to state 
| illustrative of the system of outrag e carried 
on against noble Lords on that side of the 
House, to which he wished to call the 
attention of the Secretary for the Home 
Department. He should not have done 


when such attacks as had been made by | so on account of any ponent attacks that 
the mob on himself, and on other Peers} had been made upon himself, but as the 
sitting on that ‘side of the cred might | noble Duke who had just sat down had 
have been expected, some persons ought | mentioned the attacks which had been 
to have been in attendance at ye Home | made on his person and property, he (the 
Oftice to receive their complaints, and to | Marquis of Londonderry) would state to 
afford them protection. He thought that | their Lor Iships what had occurred to him 
such persons ought to be found in attend- | in his coming down to and returning from 


ance at the Home rea and it was unde 
that _ ssion i » went there to seek 
for their assistance. But he found no 
such person there, and he was consequently 
obliged to have recourse to a person con- 
nected with the police, who, he must say, 
gave him every assistance. The fact was, 
that if such outrageous proceedings a 
those to which he was alluding were not 


prevented and put down, they would have | that there was not a single policeman 
no government in this country but the | stationed in Parliament-street, where an 
vovernment of a mob. If the Government | immense and riotous mob was assembled, 
did not put down such proceedings, and { though there was a consid rable police 
if the mob were allowed to go on with the | force in the immediate neighbor ice 1 of 
a tacks which they were making on noble | the iiouse. He was pros eding home 

Lords on that side of the House, both in| from the House in his eabriolet, when 
their progress to, and on their return from | this mob in Parliament-street attacked 
the House, on account of the conscientious | him. They seized his cabriolet, endea- 

discharge of their duty, he would re peat, | voure d to drag him out of it, and one big 

that mob government would be, in fact, | fellow hit him a violent blow witha 
the order of the day, and the regular ick on his arm. If the mob had suc- 
Government of the country would stand | eceded in pulling him out of his cabriolet, 
the chance of being accused of neglecting | he was quite sure they would have mur- 
its dutv through the fear of the mob, | dered him; but, fortanately for him, the 
Before he sat down he would entreat his | individual who was with him in the cabri- 
Majesty’s Ministers to guard against the | olet drove the horse forward, and he thus 
doings of the mob which was announced | escaped from the mob. He did not state 
for to-morrow. He would caution them | the circumstances of this attack upon his 
to prevent such larg collections of the | life through fear or alarm. Knowing, as 
people, under existing circumstances, as | he did, that we can all die but once, and 
were announced for that occasion. If they | that when our time arrives we must go, 


did not do so, tumult, and riot, and dis- 
order, might be the result; and 
might be renewed on the lives and pro- 
perties of those noble Lords who had given 
a conscientious vote against the Reform 


VOL. Vil. {7 


Series 


attacks 





the House yesterday. On_ his coming 


down to the House he was assailed by a 
large mob, and he was also in his return 
from the discharze of his duties in that 
House, again attacked by a furious mob, 
He would not that all arrangements 


Say 
| for the prevention of such outrageous pro- 
ceedings had been clected by Govern- 
ment, but it did so happen on this occasion, 


ne 





he was not accessible to personal intimida- 

tion. But he, and the other Peers in that 

House who were made the objects of such 

attacks on the part of an outrageous mob, 

| had a right to demand protection from his 
R 
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Majesty’s 


Ministers 
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His Majesty’s 
mbered_ that 


and should 


Government. 
should have rem 


such attacks might be made, 


have been prepared to provide their Lord- 
ships with due protection both for then 
persons and properties. He (the } 
of Londonderry) had not only been per- 
sonally attacked and his life put in da 

but a large mob had also attacked his 
house, and if the windows of his hou had 


been mended since the former attack 
which was made 
been all broken. As it was, such as hac 
been mended were al | bi 
the mob. He thought that under such 
circumstance 


bd } 
upon it, they would hav 


s he had a rig ni i 
protection of his Majesty’s Go vernment. 
The Government bound t 

the lives and properties of all his Majes- 
ty’s subjects, which included, of course, the 
noble Lords on both sides of that House, 
and to see that none of them should be 
made the victims of popular fury. The 
Peers of Parliament ul | | 
the assaults of a violent mob, in 
and from that Hou 


Lilat 


were O ach biet 


acainst 
heir progress to 
They were entitled to that protection whil 
Sreeharerng the important duti which 
devolved upon them. He must say, that 
if such proceedings on the part of the mob 
were allowed to eo on, andif sucha 
were to be permitted upon the persons as 
well as the M 

that House, 
carry arms about 
tion, and he would 
any man should attack him again in the 


| ! ‘ i: } 
way that he was attacked | night, he 


he, for one, was determined t 
with him for his protee 


} 41 


now decsare, toat if 


would use the arms which he \ ld carry 
with him in his vindication and if 
defence. If any man should strike him as 
the fellow did last night, he would 1 

those arms in his defence. Again he 
would call on his Majesty’s Government 


to take proper precautions against such 


outraveous proce dit > on the p rt of t 
mob—acain he would ur on them the 
necessity of taking such steps as ¥v 


necessary under existine circumstances 


afford protection to the Members of that 
House in the discharee of the rlic 
| 


duties. 

Viscount _ lhourne begged 
the noble arquis and the noble Duk 
0} pposite, ie it the first desire of his Majes- 
ty’ Ss 
self in 
duty, was to afliord every possible prot: 
both to the persons and properties of all 


Government in general, and of iiim- 


particutar, as It was nis especial 


properties of the Mem! rs of | 


| 
| 
SSIS 
| 
| 
Ds 
ito st 
ral 
; sons 
| whic 
lt { pre 
| I 
ti t 
DD: 
pps 
;neimnt 
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present : 
| which prevailed in it, 
sincerely lame 
tual, shoul 





to acts ot 


issure 


OT Sut 
ISSU 
} T 
‘ i 
ort 
a) 
‘salon 
outra 
that 


I 


noble 

House, 
this in mind, 
prevailed, 


ere 


the town, 


ominit 
which bh t 
n th 


was In th 


the house 


Drin 
town 
att 
atta 
HOoUldG 
1 1 
ne 


h ive 

| iret 
ipply 
assisti 
repo. 





’s subjects. He deeply lamented 


he deeply rezretted the agitation 


INnaly 


itrage nee violence. He 


House, 
inxious than he 
his power, 
and foree of 

eve ry 

When 
“ans ol 
against the 
lave este expect cd upon the houses o 
Lords on the 
he begged their Lordships to ee al 


when great 
‘ted tovether in 
md when the rabble were led t 
hose acts of outrage, some ol 
been unt 


: 1‘ 
“asion—wheh sucha 1 State Ol 


ere 
Cit 


for the Home Department, and 
for the h 


cistrates, wit 


possession, or that they could 
vcether, to guard every house 
might be suppos 1 liable to 
He exceedingly regretted if 
ot the noble Duk Oppo { 
have been attacked in the mann 


could proc 
i 


onnected 


1] | 1 I 
and if the noble uke had 
; : - . A 
either to tne pei fice mn | 
{ lebone-street, o1 


ourhood in Mary 
the police-office in Scotland-yard, instead 


1 } | 

that assistance which he 

] 1] 1 
When the noble Duke did 
. line he had stated, that 
poll e, aS he nad stated, thal 


was 


nl oulrayves on 


eeply 
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excitement in this town at 


and he deeply and 
ted that any noble Lord, or 
i have been expos dl 

cot ld 
10 had complained 


and he could 


le Lords w! 
of outra 


im Vy 


that no individual could 
was to use ¢ ery 
ind to direct ail the 
the law towards re 

species of violence and 
however, ne w 
defence should have been 


attacks which micht 
} 
opposite side « 


that when a violent agitation 
crowds of wpe pl 
different p rts of 


rtunately committed 


it was impossible for t 


any force t 


The noble Duke state 
Hon Othee, 


i no person there to give him “ 
r information as to where hie 
it. He must bee, theretore, 


° 1 
own vindicatio that every 
made by the p 


e Othee 


had been 
with the Hor 
in sy foo to make, for 


» peace of the town 


the Home Office, he would 


aftorded to him, as the 
hat morning’ stated, 
i eficiently. Again he wouid 
property were 
and ited, 


lamented deprec 
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and the outrages upon the persons of in- 
dividuals were still more to be deplored 
and deprecated. He | 
sorry to hear that the noble Marquis oppo- 
site ( Londonderry) had been attacked in the 
violent It was 
much to be revretted, sincerely and ex- 
ceedingly to be d this 
observation applied to the case of othe 
Peers as well as to that of the noble Mar- 
quis, that any particular course which they 
might have felt it necessary to pursue on 
any public question should expose them 
to popular displeasure. He need not 
repeat that he regretted it much. He need 
not say, that he deprecated and condemned 
in the strongest manner the display of any 
thing like violence towards them. Every 
thing that depended on his Majesty’s 
Government would be done to preserve 
the public peace. But the noble Marquis 
must see, that the Government, take what 
steps it might, could not prevent many 
things that had occurred, as the result of 


Prescription Bill_—Tithes. 


was exceedingly 


nanner that he had stated. 


eprecated, and 
} 


popular excitement in the metropolis; but 
he repeated that it was the firm determin- 
Government to use all 
at its disposal to prevent the violation 


ation ol means 
of the public peace. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
he fully concurred in every thing that had 
fallen from the noble Viscount. He was 
quite sure that the subject would en- 
gage the noble Lord’s best attention, and 
that he would use all the means in his 
for the protection of th persons 
and property of the noble Lords in that 
House, in common with the rest of the 
He would, however, b 


powe r 


King’s subjects. 


to suges 


st to the noble Lord the proprie ty 
of having a police force stationed along 
Parliament-street and Whitehall, as 

as in Palace-yard, in order to atford safe 
and free access to that House. 
course was absolutely necessary, as the 
crowds were cenerally collected in greatest 
beyond the line where the polic 
were stationed. 

Lord Wharneliffe said, he was ready to 
bear his testimony to the zeal and activity 
of the noble Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, in the steps he had taken to 
preserve the public tranquillity. He 
believe that every possible means had been 
taken in that respect, aud for 
the persons and property of the Membei 
of that Certainly, considering 


\ ell 


Such a 


force 


did 


y 


euardi 


House. 


the excitement that prevailed, as one of 
the consequences of the vote to which 
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they had come the other day, he was 
y ; 

ready to say, that it was a consequence 

for which he was well prepared, and which 

he fully expr ected at the time when he had 

| He did not think that 


viven his vote. 
the inhabitants of the metropolis had don 


any thing to disgrace themselves. He was 
h ip] y to see such prudence exhibited by 
them Notwithstanding the means that 
were tried to create excitement among the 
people, he was satisfied, and felt a confi- 
dent hope, that they would treat thei 
Lordships with respect, and would believe 
that their Lordships, in coming to the de- 
cision to which they had come, had no 


oe their liberties, but 
rather, that in thevote to which the people 
might think, perhaps, they had wrongly 
come, had taken that course which to them 
appeared the best for the protection. and 
of the rights and liberties of 
the people. He must say, in justice to 
the inhabitants of this town, that they 
had committed any thing in the way 

public order, beyond 


intention of injuring 


preservation 


not 
of disturbance ot 
what he had reason to expect, or even so 
much. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that no public 
excitement prevailed on this subject in the 
metropolis, that had not been mainly and 
entirely occasioned by the public Press, 
and if his Majesty’s Ministers did not 
take steps to coerce that Press, but allow- 
ed it to pursue its present criminal course 
with perfect impunity, there was no calcu- 


lating what mischief might happen. He 
rave the noble Viscount credit for what 
he had stated, and he had no doubt that 
his Majesty's Ministers would do what 


+1} 
the 


’ 
‘y could to preserve the public peace 


what was expected from them both as 
Ministers and as gentlemen and men of 


honour. 


Subject dropped. 


& 11 \/ 


SeL.ecr Vrestrries Brixi.] Viscount 
Melbourne moved the second reading of 

e Select Vestries Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington asked what 
was the object of the Bill ? 

Viscount Melbourne said, that it went to 


establish several new, and he, considered, 


necessary, regulations with re spect to the 


powers of vestries in general, and select 
vestries m particular, with respect to which 
oreat excitement at pre sent prevailed in 
tie metropolis, and in several of the large 
tow hroug] he kingdo It : 

towns throughout the kingdom. t ap 
peared that the common-law right of all 


m < 
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rate-payers to vote at vestries was found 
to be extremely inconvenient in large and 
populous parishes, and in order to facilitate 
the proceedings of vestries, it was found 
necessary, in many cases, to have the busi- 
ness of the parish confided to select bodies. 
This, however, was, in its turn, found to 


lead to some abuses, and to very general | 


dissatisfaction. It was complained of from 


those select bodies, that it was a system 
which required alteration. ) 
the present Bill was, to make those amend- 
ments which were considered necessary in 
the system. He would now move, that the 
Bill should be read a second time, and be 


referred to a Committee up-stairs. One of 


its chief objects was, to introduce a system 
of general election from the whole body 
of rate-payers, under certain regulations. 


As the measure was one the necessity of 


which seemed to be admitted by all parties, 
he supposed there would be no objection 
to its being now read a second time. 

Lord Skelmersdale said, he would not 
object to the second reading, on the un- 
derstanding that it was to be referred to a 
Select Committee, as he considered the 
Bill would require considerable amend- 
ment before it could be passed into a law. 

The Duke of Wellington thought, that 
that clause in the Bill which left it op- 
tional with a parish to avail itself of it or 
not, would not have the effect of allaying 
the excitement which at present existed 
on this subject: he feared it would have 
the contrary effect to what was intended, 
and was, therefore, particularly objection- 
able. He admitted that the system in 
many of the parishes in the metropolis re- 
quired amendment, but why not confine 
the Bill to the metropolis, or why not 
apply Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act to the 
metropolitan parishes, as a remedy for the 
evils complained of ? 

Lord Aing said, that much greater ex- 
citement would be caused if this Bill was 
thrown out, than could possibly arise 
from the operation of any ciause in it, 
such as that alluded to by the noble Duke. 


The obj ct of 
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vestries in several parishes in this metro- 
polis, feared that some such measure as 
this was absolutely necessary for their 
better regulation and amendment. He 
was of opinion that the government of 
parishes should be placed as much as 
possible upon the same footing as the 
veneral Government of the country—that 
was to say, that the people should have 


all quarters, and its inconvenience was ad- | the election of their parochial, as they had 


mitted even by many of the members of 


of their Parliamentary Representatives, 
who had to deal with their money. It 
might be necessary, however, to intro- 
duce some modifications of the Bill, both 
as regarded, parishes in London and in 
the country, and for that purpose, as well 
as for coming to a true understanding of 
the nature of it, it was necessary to refer 
it to a Committee up-stairs. 

Bill read a second time, and Committee 
appointed. 


Scorcn Appeats.| The Lord Chan- 
cellor moved the Order of the Day for 
the second reading of the Scotch Court 
of Session Bull, for the purpose of post- 
poning it to Thursday. 

Lord Wynford could not let that oppor- 
tunity pass without asserting that he was 
ready to maintain the correctness of the 
judgment he had pronounced in this cause, 
and which his noble and learned friend 
had last night impugned. The Bill 
sumed that he directed the issue to be 
tried by a Jury of merchants, but he did 
no such thing. 

The Lord Chancellor was sorry that his 
noble and learned friend felt so much 
annoyed on this subject, or that he should 
at all imagine that his professional cha- 
acter was affected by it. He had yet to 
learn that a knowledge of the Scotch law 
or practice formed any portion of the edu- 
cation of an English lawyer. On the 
contrary, he believed that the better lawye: 
an English advocate was, the less he was 
likely to know of the practice of Scotch 
law, and the more probable it was, that he 
should fall into the mistake that special 


as- 


| Juries, so familiar to the mind of an Eng- 


It being admitted on all hands that the | 


existing system required revision and 
amendment, whatever they did for that 
purpose should, in order to effect the ob- 
jects which they had in view, be done as 
speedily as possible. 

The Bishop of London, speaking from 
what he knew of the system of select 


| 
| 


| was 


lish practitioner, should be also found in 
a country so civilized as Scotland. He 
anxious to postpone this Bill to 
Thursday, in order to have the advantage 
of the presence of his noble and learned 
predecessor, in whose time this judgment 
had been pronounced, and who was fully 
acquainted with all the circumstances of 
the case, which he himself was not. He 
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did not imagine that any doubt existed as 
to the propriety of passing this Bill; but 
after what had fallen from his noble and 
learned friend, he should make particular 
inquiries concerning it. 


Court of 


Lord Wynford said, he held in his hand | 
} 
| and 


the judgment which he had pronounced, 
and it contained no such words as, “* Spe- 
cial Jury of Merchants.” 
were “ Special Jury.” 
Lord Ellenborough suggested, that the 
proper course would be, 
to a Committee of privileges 
had been 


It appeared 


to him that if an error com- 
mitted, their Lordships could correct it 
without an Act of Parliament, and that it 


was not expedient to involve the House of 
Commons in an act to correct an erro! 
their own judicial proceedings. At present 
there was no founda 
the shape of a petition from the parties in 
the cause; and, even if the 
were a right one, it should 
hastily, and withont a due observance 
the rules and orders of the House, 
The Lord Chancellor said, 
a Bill for the purpose of altering a judg- 
ment of the House, but for the of 
placing a cause in a state fit for a rehear- 
ing. There would be abundance of time 
for discussing the subject on Thursday. 
Lord Wynford said, that lawyer 
and as a layman, he had no doubt as to 
the correctness of the judgment he had 
given. This cause related toa partnership, 
and, to the disgr: ice of the judicature of 
the country, it t had been before the Courts 
since the period of the American war. 
Scotch Judges, instead of sending 
tion of a matter of fact, the c 
involved, to a Jury, sent it to an account- 


11} 


not be done 


eC 


not 


this was 


pul pose 


asS a 


pei 
The 
ad ques- 


which 


ast 


fOcr. 


| oath, and 


The words In it | 


to refer the matter | 


ion for such a bill in | 
proceeding | 


of | 


ant for decision. He (Lord Wynford), | 
seeing that it was a cause that ought to 
be tried bya Jury, ordered it to be sent 


to one, and the parties to be examined, and 
he was, in point of law, justified in sending 
itto a Spec ‘ial Jury in Scotland, as, by a 
late Act of Parliament, Juries had 
introduced into that country for the trial 
of important civil causes. He had to 
complain that the Judges in Scotland, and 
the parties interested in this matter, had 
not corresponded with him on the subject, 
and that they had withheld all their light 
from the very individual who would now 
have to defend the judgment. In pursu- 
ance of the practice of the Courts of Equity 
in England in similar cases, he had ordered 
that the parties should be examined on 


be en 


'had long since died; but that fact 
| vitiate or annul the judgment 
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1 
DIS 


it was now said, that t could 
not be, as the original parties to the suit 
did not 
for if the it 
that 
parti s should be examined on oath, 


to-morrow, 


Lordships decided in a case to-day, 
the 
those parties should die 
that fact would not annul the 
Even supposing the judgment in this par- 


judgment. 


ticular case wrong, there was no occasion 
'for an Act of Parliament to correct th 
error. He should be SOITy to think it 


necessary to apply to “eh Hous » of Com- 
al error In one ol 
and to 


tae 


‘udicial decisions, 


mons to corre 
thei Lordships’ 
suppose that they did not possess a power 
vested in the lowest Courts in t edom, 
of correcting errors in thei 

The Lord Chancelloi said, it would be 


) proc ‘eed with this discus 


ic 


he | KIN 


own de CiSioOns, 


inconvenient t 


sion now in the absence of the noble and 
learned Lord (Lyndhurst) with whom the 


in Scotland had corre spon led on 

who fully 
who had no doubt that there 
Was a mis He be his 
noble and learned friend (Lord Wynford) 
that ther nothing common 
Scotch practice than to to 
countant the decision of disputed matters 
ot tact. 
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Judge 5 
the 


with if, 
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take. 
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f the Officer, his military rank, annual amon 

ved, Annual An 
s of Civil Office; desc 





sitt . 
Haif-pay at rates below 5s. a-day, and of these how many 
( 


ivil Salaries under 1502., 200/., and 
Half 


; below 7s. a-day, receiving, wit 


receive 
year, together with their -pay; how many are 
Half-pay at rat 
Half-pay, Civil Salaric 
also, the number of Half 
ire in receipt of Civil 
of their Half-pay, 
together with the Ci 
propriation Act of 1820 
the inert 


; and how many at rates abo 
pay Officers in the year 1851, who 
Salaries exceedin 
1 who nov 


il Salary, under the 


ant 


received; also, 
ctually 
charge in the preceding Ve 
in the on Act of 15820, } 
strictions, to receive the Half 
x of Ex 

when the ‘ 


incurred, in the 
ir, in consequence of t 
Appropriat 
r certain 1 


cers, unde 





with Civil Salaries; also the actual savit 


one year to the public, from July, 1828, 
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priation Clause of 1820, relating to Military Half-pay, wa 
cancelled; also, what would have been the increased Exp 
to the public, for one year, from July, 1850, to July, 1851, 
if the Appropriation Clause of 1820 had been restored in 
1830; also, Copy of a Treasury Minute of 1810; statin | 
the necessity of authorizing, in certain cas tl 
Allowances to Half-pay Officers equal to their Ha 
induce them to aecept such Civil Office r! 
to be furnished for Half-pay Officers of 1 
Marines, as far as the same may apply to the f 
those services. 

Ihe usual Sessional Addresses preparatory to closing tl 
Parliament were agreed to. 

Petitions presented. By Sir Ropert Fereuson, fron 
Merchants of Londonderry, concerned in tl Liner 


Trade, praying for the re-enactment of such parts of 6th 
George ith, cap. 122, as relate to th port and 

tion of Flaxseed. By Mr. M’Kinnon, from In! 

of Marylabone and Paddington, for a Bill to i 


the Bull in the provisions of Mr. MARTIN’s Act. B 
BOLTON KING, Warwick Political Society, f 


from the 





Repeal of the duties on Newspapers and Cheap Publica 
tions, and another Petition from the same Society for t! 
abolition of Slavery. By Mr. Ramsay, from the Ma 
sters and Farmers of the C ty of Stirling til tl 
Repeal of the Malt drawback. By Mr. Hunt, ft 
Inhabitants of Birmin for a remission of the 
Sentence on Robert Taylor 

GENERAL Recistrry Biit.| Mr. Ewart 


presented a Petition from the Corporation 
of Liverpool, against the General Re 
Bill. The petitioners feared the Bill 9 we aula 
greatly tend to increase litigation, 
cause much inconvenience to persons de 
sirous to transfer landed property. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that undoubt- 
edly the petition was entitled to consider- 
ation, but the petitioners were wholly mi 
taken in supposing the Bill would increas 
litigation. One of its great objects was, if 
personswould but observe ordinary caution, 
entirely to prevent litigation. the 
existing system, it was impossible for any 
person, even acting under the most skilful 
advice, to secure himself from litigation. 
When a Register Office established, 
a purchaser, by inspecting th 
could obtain quite as much information 
relating to any property as the seller him- 
self possessed. 

Sir Edward Sugden maintained, that 
many of the Bill 
of a very injurious tendency—a fact whic 
he would be prepared to ‘shew wheneve1 
the measure came be discussed. He | 
believed that the evils would more than | 
counterbalance the benefits. 

Mr. Crampton did not think the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would be able to 
substantiate his objections to the Bill. 

Mr. Hunt was of opinion that the Bill 
would creat inconveniences. 
There was no diftic ulty In making titles by 
the present system. He had boug i: and 
sold several estates, and had no cause to 


trv 
1 


and 


Se 


Under 


was 


index, 


provisions of the were 


occasion 
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Mr. O’ Connell observed, that there was 
}no civilized country in the world but 
England that was not in possession of 
some such institution, He therefore re- 


and learned member 
ot 
summary 


; hon. 
wes had brought the weight 
against it, in a 
manner, without assigning his 
He was convinced that the adoption of 
the Bill would be a great public benefit. 
Sugden claimed credit 


for St. Ma 
authority 


his 


reasons, 


Sir Edward to 


himself for the purity of the motives by 
which he was actuated in opposing the 
mea He did not dare, however, to 

nt to any change in our legal sysiem 
which he thought erroneous, althoueh he 
had a sincere desire to correct what could 
be proved to be wrong. He was as Iittle 

| 


> abuses of our legal institu- 


nd learned Gentleman, 


h the 


] 
the hon. a 


love wit 
tl 


1} as 
nS as 


nd would endeavour to show that he was 


quite as competent to form an — of 
the merits of any sch me to remedy then 
He knew something of the system of 
ristration which existed in Ireland, from 


having had many Appeal cases to argue, 
and he helieved that it caused a great deal 


of mischief. 


Mr. John Campbell was conv inced, that 
the objections which had been raised 
ainst the Registration Bill were wholly 


misrepre 
commence 


noranee and artful 
sentation. He would, at the 
ment of the next Session, bring forward a 
Bill (it was then too late to persist in it for 
the present Session), and he hoped, in the 
a better understanding of 


remove at the 


owing to i¢ 


meantime, that 
its provisions would 
misim pressions of ignorance. 

Mr. Daniel W. Harvey conceived thi 
object of the Bill to be desirable, 
but was not then prepared to say whether 
the present ary was calculated to attain it. 

Sir Edawai hon. and 
learned M alias had said the Bill was op- 
d by misrepresentation. hoped 
» was not liable to any such imputation. 

Mr. John Campbe li said, he by 
means intended to allude to his hon. and 
learned friend, but it was true, the Bill 
had been opposed by the grossest misre- 
presentation. It had been said, the Bill 
was to have a retrospective effect, that 
title-deeds were to be locked up in a 
mausoleum, and that London Attornies 
must be consulted in every transaction 
relating to landed property. ‘These were 
all gross errors, but the opposition to the 
Bill was founded upon such delusions, 


least 


most 


| Sugd Len said, the 


posi He 
| 


no 
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Petition to be printed. {tice over monopoly and corruption 


the hearts of a grateful nation will 

Conripexcr 1n Ministers, |] Mr.! their shield against the taunts and cal 
Crampton present ted a Petition from Gal nies of an interested Opp sition. ( 

way, praying for the extension of the fran- | the county which I have the honour 
chise of that town to the Catholie i represent, lone subject to every spe 


babitants. oppression, did, on the first lea 


Mr. George Robinson said, he availed | liberty, foreibly exhibit in the caus 


himself of that opportunity, when peti- | Reform an enthusiasm which nothing 
tions we} presented relating ‘ea altera- | subdue; for ten days previous to 1 
tion of the franchise, to declare, that | election, all country business ceased 


triumphantly through this House. on the | character of the people, and Ll am bold 


his Majesty’s Ministers call for the Reform | rage, then take fiend-like advant 
with the sanction of a patriot King. | chaos, even at the risk of being involy 


Virtuous men have, in the eleventh hour, | themselves in the general ruin. The | 
wisely and boldly determined to save the | form question has aroused t nation: 


country—they took ‘their stand under hap y | Should be ad with d nad ¢ 
auspices ; they depended upon the people, | idence. Hi I ty ers ha 


will be the triumph of virtue and of jus- | are all with them, and if they but will 








and they have not been deceived. Theirs | nothing to fear; the people of Englan 





though he had voted with the majority of | bold, good-humoured mien, so character- 
last night, he was most anxious to have it | istic of Lrishmen, was conspicuous. Thet 
understood that his vote of contidence in} motto ‘“ The King, the Bill, ar th 
the present Government was grounded en- | Pe« 2 | rat was quickly uy 
lirery on the support which they had vivei 000 people assembled on the first day 


to the Reform Bill. There were many | of t lection, free from the slightest ten- 


points on sia he differed from the pre- | dency to riot or outrage, and had the } lI 
sent Ministry, and on which he must still | proceeded, we should have had » tl 
continue to ii rfrom them: but no man |] following day, double that nt ( 
who supported them on all points would } patriots to witness the triumph of the 
vo alone with them more heartily than he |] Refor rs. Sir, this 1s nota stat f 
would in supporting the Reform Bill, fof public feeling highly coloured, no 

Mr. Blachkney : Sir, | feel anx] us to be | continea to Carlow: a similar fee hine pl 
identified withmy countrymen inanexpres- | vails in’ Kilken | Wexford ; ith 
sion of confidence in the integrity of his | th counties | am nnected, and I 
Majesty's Ministers, and of gratitude for | hold in them his Majesty’s Commission o 
their yvreat measure Ot sagen ( arried SO ine ? ice, am Well at ualnte d with 


final success of which mete depend the | sav, that there, as in th ljoiming coun 
security of our siete and the tran- | ties Nildare, th *s ( ind 
quillits y of our country. Sir, alth ugh | Pipy ryt irit is now s bet 
wish to view the u alu py decision in an- | ¢ ueney would not suj t any can- 
other diane in the most favourable light, | didate, whatever may be his othe pualifi 
vet I cannot divest myself of the impres- | tions, unless he professed himself a decided 
sion of there being on the part of those | Reformer. This being the general! feel rT 
who composed that majority, much of | Ireland at this fearful crisis, [ conjure his 
selfish and mercenarv feelings. I shal! | Majesty’s Government and H to 
briefly state why [ consider the measure l that country, if they va the 
of Reform universally popular in Ireland: unexion, Its people wait w 
Hitherto, as a M: secitinte. I have wi les xiety the result of this all t: 
nessed scenes of oppression, which bound | ant 1 ure; in its detail » them Jus- 
me in sympathy with the more humble, | tice, and you ensure their inval 
but not less virtuous class of my unfor- | tachment; treat them after the old fash 
tunate countrymen. Their sufferings, their | and your tenure is not of value for on 
privations, were truly afflicting — their | year’s pu . A faction in that coun 
patience, their submission, although in a} try has long kept an unseemly p n 
manner unbecoming the national charac- | which, as they cannot much longer main- 
ter, were yet, under existing circumstances, | tain, so have they become desperate, and 
beyond all praise. Was this an order of | would, in the indulgence of their unhappy 
things to be endured for ever? Then did | prejudices, goad the people t ts of o 
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and treat the empire with common justice, 
then, indeed, the enemies to freedom may 
prudently retire. I regret, Sir, to have 
trespassed so far upon the patience of the 
House ; I feel sensible of its indulgence. 
Once more I entreat you to be firm and 
consistent. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan was surprised that 
his hon. friend (Mr. George Robinson) had 
deemed it necessary to justify his vote. 
Last night every body knew he could hav 
no reason to support the Ministers, except 
to promote the Reform Bill—a reason, by 
the way, for which he was disposed to 
oppose them. 

Petition to be printed. 


Conduct of the Police— 


DRAWBACK ON Soap.| Mr. Callaghan 
presented a Petition from the Soap-mak« rs 


of the city of Cork, praying that th 
drawback on soap exported from this 
country to Ireland may be repealed. HH 


was most desirous to direct the attention ot 
Government to the subject, and he now 
eave notice, that he should, next Session, 
move the repeal of this drawback, if it 
should not previously be considered. 

Sir John Newport said, the soap 
from England was sold considerably under 
the price the Irish manufacturers could 
afiord to make it at. In his opinion, nota 
day should be lost in repealing the draw- 
back. 

Mr. Callaghan said, he was very 
sirous to draw the attention of the House 
to one material allegation of the petition. 
He found it therein stated, that in 1824, 
no trade in soap was carried on between 
the two countries, but in 1829, the quan- 
tity imported into Ireland from England, 
was 1,500 tons, and in 1830, 2,900 tons, 
being a larger quantity than was required 
for the whole consumption of Ireland ; 
the natural inference from which was, 
that the soap was merely sent across the 
channel, and then smuggled back into 
England. The drawback, therefore, oper- 
ated most injuriously in two ways—it 
annihilated the Irish manufacture, and 
decreased the public revenue. He under- 
stood there was scarcely a packet came 


from Ireland to England but what had a 


venture in smuggled soap. 


Petition to be printed. 


sent 


de- 


Conpvuct oF tur Porice—Case o1 
Jacos Wintte.| Mr. Hunt presented a 
Petition from Jacob Wintle, stating that 


be had been cruelly beaten by the: 
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| bludgeons of the police last night, as he 
was crossing Westminster-bridge, at the 
same time with a number of individuals 
who were accompanying him (Mr, Hunt) 
from the Rotunda to the House. Jacob 
Wintle had nothing to do with these pet 

sons, and yet he had been beaten on each 
side of his head with the loaded bludgeons 
of the police, and so deluged with his own 
blood, that he could not identify the per- 
sons who struck him. He came, in con- 
sequence, to the House for redress. ‘The 

hon, Member complained of the blood 

thirsty conduct of the police on this occa- 
sion, to which, he said, that he had him 

self been an eye-witness. 

Mr. Lamb protested against the pre- 
sentation of a petition which could do no 
zood,and might do harm, when no attempt 
had yet been made to inquire into the case 
of the petitioner before the ordinary tri- 


bunals. He could assure the hon. Mem 


| + 


ber that there was no intention to screen 

t] pol when they used 

violence; at the same time, he must con- 

tend, that at all times, and under all cir- 

cumstances, the police must be upheld | 
Magistracy and the executive govern- 
With regard to the mob in ques- 


1e ice impropel 


ry 
the ; 
ment. 
tion, he had only to say, that its progress 
was very properly stopped on Westminster- 
bridge last might. The police had, with 
ereat difficulty, cleared the streets before 
the House ; and just as that was done, at 
eleven o’clock at night, information reached 
them that a mob of 1,000 persons wer 
coming from the Rotunda to the House 
with the hon. member for Preston. The 
polics x the that 
they could not proceed further. The mob 
persisted in their intention to advance. 
The police determimed to prevent them ; 


+] . = or. . 
therefore, warned mob 


resistance was made to their ettorts, and in 
the struggle, it appeared that this peti- 
tioner, Jacob Wintle, was beaten by the 
police. The petitioner might be an inno- 
cent person ; and if he was, then Gentle- 
men should consider how they collected 
mobs, as the innocent, by their presence, 
were often an assistance and protection to 
the ill-doers. He would do nothing to 
screen the police, and should be most 
happy to have a full inquiry instituted into 
this transaction before the ordinary tri- 
bunals. 

Sir Robert Inglis entirely agreed with 
the hon. Member, that the House was not 
the tribunal before which cases of com- 
mon assault ought to be brought, He 
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must bear testimony to the veneral good | and superintendence on the part of the 
conduct of the police; which was a suf- | parishes. 


ficient reason why the House should not Mr. AMaberly could not permit this op 
. ° . ' ] ? e 5 

listen to such trivial complaints. He did portunity to pass without expr ing mn 
not wish to oppose the reception of the} the trongest manner h objection to 


petition, and hoped the hon. Memb the discussions. That House was not 
would withdraw it. the tribunal for every petty question ot 
Colonel Trench bore testimony to the} riot and assault: if there w no other 


1 


firmness, good conduct, and resolution cf} tribunal that could render justice to the 
the police in the transactions of West-| parties, it would be well enough to brin 
minster-bridge, which he accidentally wit- | the question here; but he must say, that 


nessed. He was glad that the hon. Under} while there were other tribunals to decide 


Secretary thought it injudicious to collect | such questions, it was an actual waste of 


oreat crowds. He recollected a procession tl I the House to discuss them. The 
re . PY ee 1 ' fs P } 1 . 

to the King which was justified by hon. | House ought to put down such practices. 

Gentlemen opposite, and which was} He agreed with the right hon. Baronet, 


neither legal nor judicious. He had heard | that this petition ought not to be received. 


that a similar procession was to take place | He was a friend to the popular right of 
on Wednesday 

the observations which the hon. Gen-| right. He must take this opportunity, too, 
tleman had just now made, would tend to} of averting to an unfair practice of the 


next, and he hoped that! petitioning, but this was an abuse of thi 


discourage the repetition of a procession | hon. member for Preston, in attempting 
which, though it now only shouted and | again to speak after the reply of a Gentle- 
lauded the King, might hereafter turn | man who hadintroduced notice ofa Motion 
to other and more dangerous purposes. ‘| hie ember for Preston had a richt 

Sir Robert Peel said, that there was no | to do * but it was a rule f courtesy 
act in his official life of which he was| observed by I! other Membei of that 
more proud, than of the institution of the | House not to enforce that right ; and that 
Police Force. He hoped, however, that the rul or courtesy had been observed by all 


House would not encourage the presenta- | the Members, until the hon. member fot 
tion of such trumpery petitions, as the | Preston came into it. 
remarks whit h they elicited from hon, Ir. Hunt did t know that that was 


Members, would have a tendency to pre- | the ; and he did not recollect one 
vent that Force from p rforming its duty | instai in which | had do what the 


in that able and resolute manner which the | | Member « plained 
public tranquillity required. he petition laid on the J 
Sir Gi orge Warrender said, the ser- | 
vices of the police were, upon all o ons | ire La ING Poor.] Mr. Sadle 
where he had witnessed their conduct, | rose to submit to the Ho 


most exemplary and prais worthy, and | betterine the condition of La i] 
: } 1 at a )  } 1 
had great pleasure in thanking the right | Poor, began by observing upon the 
hon. Baronet who had spoken last, for reat importance of t leet, and the 
having ablished that force a t t cack, “ERaal 
lavine estaviished that force. er t treatipe it in deta rie there 
, ° } 1 P ‘ ¢.] : ive 
Mr. Hume asked the right h yn. Ba met more, tnouen very reimctal tly, leit hin seit 
; } — 1,] } ars ] ts | bot, 
whether he intended to propose the insti- | ob d to divide the biect; and, defer 
tution of any inquiry as to the compara- | ring to another occasion, and the first that 
tive expense of the old and new system} might occur, the c isideration of a mea 
of police. | sure in behalf of the manufacturing pr i. 
Sir Robert Peel thought, that the sub- | | hould then principally address himself 


: + 14 


ject referred to by the hon. member for | to the state of the agricultural poor, witha 
Middlesex was a very fit subject for in-| view to ameliorating their condition, He 


quiry. He should have no objection to | disclaimed, in taking up thes subjects,any 
have a Committee to overhaul, andj pretension to superior benevolence, and in 
thoroughly examine every species of ex- | stating the reasons which had induced him 
pense connected with the establishment. | to address himself, of late, principally to 

Mr. Wilks said, he v« ry much approve d!such matters, he must « xpress 2 hope that 
of a Committee being appointed, but he | the House would do justice to his motives in 
thought the system would be improved, if} so acting. The subject, he maintained, was 
there could be some sort of co-operation | of paramount importance, however, com- 
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pared and considered. Paley had asserted 


it to be the first duty of the Legislature to 


take care of the poor ; and a benevolent 
writer of a former century had emphati 
cally declared, that, were a whole Sessio 
so employed, it would be spent more to tl 


honour of God and the good of society 


than on any other subjects in which th 
noblest patriots could engage. ‘ if this 

continued the hon. Member, ‘‘ were true in 
former times, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, how stands the case at the present 


period ? What is now the condition of you 
poor ; and in the first place of your agricul- 
tural pocr? Itisacondition, the: r- 
ation of which you cannotevade ifyouwould 
and ought not if you could. L h 
fears which have been but recently allaye 
if, indeed, they can yet have subsided 
teach us in time an impressive lesson It 
would be a gross and fallacious libel upor 
the character of the lustrious ] itr) 
of England, heretot the most contented 
and meritorious class of society among us, 
if the iusubordination which has been but 
recently, if yet fully subd l, a { which 
exhibited them at one: cKless of crim 
and fearless of its punishment, has nota 
cause answerable in | haracter to th 
calamitous consequen it has « 
To doubt this, would be to give way to 
crosser infatuation than anv to wl they 
have unhappily yielded Let me illustrat 
this by one of the most striking and ap- 
palling incidents latterly recorded in ou 
history. Ata previous al hardly m 
alarming period than we have just witness 
ed, a similat Spl t broke ont am ne an- 
other important class of our countrymen 

I allude to the time when the ? 
England became mutinous. Howdid you 
act at that most try ni You 
put down, indeed, and S 1and, 
the alarm n: insubordinatl Dut hat 


done, you enter 


on wi » you 


equally your duty, and 


ought previously to have discharg hen 
it would have spared the country the fea 
and shame with which it was then ov 


whelmed. You inquired into the wrongs 
of the British tars ; 
numerous and insupportable, and you r 
dressed them. 

You performed youl duty, and th \ did 


you found them to be 


ihe rest need not 


theirs—how nobly , Can never be for YOUTE 
they went forth and wreathed the brow of 
their country with fresh and 
laurels; they those 

,™ . . 
had never previously been equalled, and 


unfadine’ 


won triumphs which 
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which will never be surpassed while Eng 
land shall continue to have a nameor a plac 
nations. Sur, the agricultural 


are now prostrated: this then i 
time to listen to their just complaints ; 
is the moment to redress their griev- 


ances; and it 1s a duty which sound policy, 
as well as humanity, will not allow to be 
Delay will render the attempt 


No 


howeve 


postponed. 
more difficult, and at last hopeless. 
subject, I will venture to athrm, 
important in itself or momentous in its re 


sults, 


is at all comparable in its urgency ot 
magnitude to this—the serious and timely 


onsideration of the deplorable condition, 


witha view to its permanent amelioration, ot 


| } ‘ : — ri 3 
the millions of our labouring, but sutterine 


1 
a ae 


graded poor. What, Sir, is that con 
dition? | have spoken, I think, of the diffi- 


cultiesofmy presentatte npt,and I feel them 


e , a! | a. . . 
most sensibly; but, alas, the making out 
1 Cal r aie 
my case, that of the sufferings and decra 
icll nol our labour ] poor, Is not one ol 


difficulties. M 
ociety have, it may be hoped, advanced in 


the 


iny other classes of 


1 
human Nn ‘ppine 


‘ ] ] } 
prosperity ;¢ this class, however, has visibly 


ceneral career oi 


SSan 


nd lam ntably retrograded ; till at leneth 


of those who compose it have anything 





] + } . , , L 7 -_ 4+} . . 

leit to surrender, anything further to fear. 

1\ } pn ‘ “ } ? er Re a 
Ve live, Sir, in a period ol great changes 3 


i] 
ther 


ss, and w 


‘. whether completed or 
rr hich still agitate society 


in } 
ith pre 


all equal in anything but 
— : 
np 


at 


] i} ] . 
name, the revolution wn 


around us, 
as taken place 


in the state and condition of 


Our acTrl 
ural poor in many parts of the country 


nd which has hardlv ‘left a wreck behind 
na Which ha ATCLY Cit awreck DenIna 
/ 


merprosperity and happiness 
mer] perity and happin 


x placed in an enviable situation com- 
those her count 


i with of any ol ry, 
, . } . 
from them our moralists drew their proofs 
iF 1 dics tions of hum; ; 
of the equal Gtspensations of human bappl- 
1ess-—our poets, their loveliest pictures of 
' i 


ple and unalloyed pleasures—oul 


pa 
.eir best hop 3 as tothe future des- 


h it 


1 1 1] 
Humodie 


tinies Of the country; wuiie 


( 
abodes,the cottagesof Encland,surrounded 
by the triumphs of their industry, were as 
distinguished by their beauty as were 
inmates for their cheerfulness and content- 
men Hope still brightened this I 
but happy condition, and the p 
advancement in life was then ever open to 
the peasant’s persevering industry, and the 
e within his reach. I need not 


hei 


1umble, 


rosp¢ ct ol 


means wel 
UI 
prosperity Was Open to him, or to those 


dearer to him than himself, his children, 


7 1 ‘ . 
ace tills progress step by step; the p ith of 
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whom his exulting heart often beheld ad-| having been long since taken away.  Per- 
vancing to the very summits of society, to, petually insulted by false and heartless 


which they added dignity, the dignity of | accusations tor beg a pauper, when his 
virlue and merit. Yes, Sir, [ need not) accusers have compelled him to becom 
remind the House how many of those who) such; for being idle, when his work has been 
have rendered immortal honour to their; taken from him; for in 


country — how many of your greatest; he can hardly exist—he feels these insults 


merchants — how many Jaurelled and barbed by past recollections which fasten in 
mitred heads, have sprung from the cot-| his heart—which utter hopelessness withers 
? i ) I 


yathies ot his 


tace? Such, then, was the situation of| within him. ‘The very sym] 


this class; what is it at present? The) nature become reversed: those who would 
“bold peasantry of England, their coun- | once have constituted hiscomforts and plea- 
try’s pride,” are, generally speaking, now | sures, his ragged and half-starved offspring, 
extinct. An ignorant and seltish svstem | who cannot stray pace irem hb hoveiwith- 
of spurious political economy, dictating | out becoming trespassers and being severely 
first to the mereantiie, and then to } t ited a ich, they, with them wretched 
agricultural interest, had at length tri-| mother,increase hismisery. He escapes, per- 
umphed, and these are its consequences. | haps, from the sceue of his distress, and 
I shall attend to some of its dicta hereafter ; | attempts to lose the recollection of it and of 
meantime, let me now contrast the present} himself, in dissolute and danzerous courses. 
condition to which the agricultural poor! Meantime, had some peculiar calamity, 
have been reduced, with that which I have} some rutable visitation of Providence 
described as en} yed by them till its heart-} reduced him to this condition, perhaps hi 
less dogmas prevailed. The system of} might have sustained it with composure ot 


demolition and monopoly, which has, im virit. But he knows otherwise. He can 


the emphatic language of the mspired} trace his suilerings and degradation to 


volume, “laid house to house, and field| their true source. He knows they have 
to field, that they may stand alone in the | been inflicted upon him, and he feels what 
earth,” has left no place for the poor, none would t ( nd can calculate how 
for the little cultivator; none for the} little it uld cost others to make him and 
peasant’s COW $ no, not enough, in one case His supremely happy. \ieantime, the au- 
in ten, fora garden. ‘The best of the co be yys of ti ifferings are those that insult 
tages have beendemol sh d “spurned iIn- }him with Gemandine tuat he sh yuld be 
dignant from the green,” as the loveliest} quiet aud grateful, that he should be 
of the poets of poverty, Goldsmith, sings. t con ted ad cheerful under them! 
The lonely and naked hut into which they | ‘ They th have wasted hi requir 

are now thrust, for which is exacted an mirth!’ XO ly are the falsest accusa 
exorbitant rent, is destitute, both without | tions levelled at him, but even the feelings 
and within, of all that formerly distin | « ymmon to nature are imput it him as 
euished their humble abodes, is often unfit} an ; his Marriage was a crime; 
to stable even quadrupeds,and trequ ntlyso | h s children are so many living nuisances ; 
crowded by different families, as to set not | he himself is pronounced a redundancy 

comfort me rely, but decency at defiance, 1 after havine been despotled of every 
and render morality itself an impossible | advantage he once poss 1, he is kindly 
virtue, Thither, then, the unhappy parent, | re mended as his besi, and indeed only 
when employ ed, carries his wages, which, | « t sport lf for life, f 


( i his Oppressors, and to ¢ ul- 
Pi 


with the exception of a few short weeks in ( | 
the year, are utterly inadequate to supply pitied and unknown in some distant wild- 
the necessities of acraving family. Wages} erness. And this, Sir, is the condition at 
did Tsay? Parish pay! 
sold by auction, as is the case in certain 
parishes, where he is actually reduced to 
the condition of a slave, or driven to the | my feelings in this description—I am em- 
workhouse, where he is often treated worse | bodying facts. ‘The picture I have hastily 
than a felon. Labour meant to degrade | drawn is not the work ot fanev. nor is it 
and insult him is often prescribed to him; | exaggerated for the occasion : its darkest 
or, wholly unemployed, he sits brooding | features are those which have been already 
} 


He is, perhaps, | the present moment of thousands—of tens 
in| of thousands—of the labouring poor. Sir, 


Lam neither following my imagination not 


; 


over his miserable fate; winter labour,} presented to this House and the country 
whether for himself or his wifeand children, | by 


y reports published by Committees of 
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Parliament, to examine into 


and report uj 
question. ‘Tosome 


appoimted 
th ; 
of the Ss 


very condition in 


‘Ish 


ON 


1! 
ali s 


eedily 


refer. In those public documents, Sir, are 
fully pourtrayed the degradation and desti- 
tution of the labouring poor in many parts 
of England, and the oppression and extor- 
tion under which they labour ind, Sir, 
have not recent events given their un 

equivocal and tremendous testimony to 
the truth of these, statements? It is quit 
unnecessary for me to add my humbk 
testimony to the truth of these representa- 
tions; but having recently gone through 
several of the districts referred to, and 
often personal lly inspected the condition 
in question, I can safely answer for thei 

truth. Imagination may depict, my lan- 
guage cannot, the scenes of distress ac- 


companied by mingled despondency and 
irritation, which | have witnessed. Vor 
Jet it be concluded that this is the situa- 
tion of the idle and profligate only, which 
too many are quite ready call ¢ un- 
fortunate being who may happen to becom 
poor and burthensome. No, Si It is 
one of the most dreadful « icteristics of 
the present system, wherever it prevails 
that the entire class are constantly con- 
founded, and the whole of it doomed to 
one undistinguishable mass of misery 
Finally, Sir, [must add, and I do so with 
unfeigned reiuctance, but it is necessary 
to speak the real truth in order to rouse 


i] ° } 
us to a sense Oi Our duty, and quicken us 


in the discharge of it—th ite of things 
is remediable—reme i by P: nt, 
which cannot, I fear, be held al thet 
guiltless of having permitted, if not O- 
duced it. Individually, I acquit them, 


confess that in their persona 


local spl 


and 
and 


landed pri opt 


here, the Aristoc id 


letors of hac 


the most atte ntive and benevolent indi 
viduals of the community; and that 

are more anxious to prevent « to re- 
lieve the sufferings of the p under 
their immediate notice and protection. 
But itis to those parts of the country, 
and they comprehend a vast proportion 
of its surface, which are far removed from 
their notice to which I particularly advert, 
where a false and pernicious systel of 


management is suffered to prevail, and | 


where the poor are consequently undet 


the domination of a set of English middle- | 

. | 
men, who often act as fully up to that | 
character, and are as deservine of the | 


name, as those of Ireland; and where a 


§ COMMONS} 


| indeed of a most sin 


| sc riptio n, yet dri AWwiIne 
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| system of enys oppression and exto1 
tion prevails, which has at length placed 


| the labourers in different parts on the 


utmost limits of endurance, and in many 
instances pushed them beyond it. Mean 
the rapidly and 


be remedied, Ol 


spreading, 
must we are undone. 
When, therefore, contemplate 
multitudes of our agricultural poor who are 
already plunged into the state I have been 


tim evil is 


we the 


describing, and know that the rest are 
rapidly sinking into it—when we have 
been made to understand so fully, by re- 
cent and fearful experience, that it is a 
condition that cannot and will not bi 
much longer endured-——I think policy as 


well as humanity, will urge us to attempt 


a remedy for the ills of this important part 
of the people ; and may not I add to 
tl motives, those of justice and grati- 
tude? When we recollect that it is this 
class that affords us our daily bread, and 

weads our boards with the plenty we 
enjoy, can we remain any longer insensi 
ble to thei privations and sutterinos, and 
consent to muzzle the mouth of the ox 
that treadeth out the corn, and see it 
abused and goaded in itslabours to deeds 


of ? But let 


‘desperation and destruction 


us now inquire what are the causes which 
have produced this lamentable state of 
thin and it is the more necessary to 


y | ascertain these, as I am fully persuaded 


that the false views which have unhappily 
prevailed regarding them, have dictated 
the policy which has produced the evils 
\ have been contemp! iting, and will, 


if not rectifie d, W ithste ind the app lication 


f th only remedies In this inquiry | 
hall confine myself as much as_ possible 
to those authentic and official documents, 
hich have been put forth by the authority 
of t House on these important topics. 


1 hold 


Su in my hand the report of the 
Select Committee on labourers’ wages— 
. document to which it is nec ssary that 
| should more particularly allude, as it 


pronounces upon the subject on which | 
am treating, with the express sanction and 
authority of this House. It is a document 
cular em 
vega 2 ; 

boaying evidence of a vi ry important de- 
‘from it, as it appears 
irreconcile 


character, 


to me, deductions wl holly able 
| with its general tenor. Premising that 
the miserable and degraded condition of 
the poor is fully set forth im this report, | 


+1 
" 


will proceed to consider, as shortly as 
possible, the conclusions at which it arrived, 
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and which it presented to this House and | 
the public ; and it is the more necessary to 
examine them, as they have long been held 
as incontrovertible, and are repeatedassuch | 
in pamphlets, and reviews, and speeches, | 
whenever the ) the Enelish 

labouring poor and their distresses fore 

themselves attention 
writers and speakers upon political eco- | 
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subjects of 


upon the of ou 





nomy. And, tirst, this report attributes a 
great part of the evil it points out, to ' 
mal-administration of the Poor laws. LS 


is the inexhaustible source of declamation 
with those who vainly hope to cripple o1 
destroy the national charity in this country, 
or to prevent its extension to the other 
divisions of the British empire, both of 
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myself to this House to overthrow the 


| whole of them, and exhibit them, as they 


in reality are, a set of the most egregious 
errors that ever darkened the understand- 
In or deadened the heart of man. I shal 
do th rt by reasoni but by arithmetic 
by matters of { > not by the selection 
Or ceri I mces sery my pu pos . 
but fF those s ted by tl Com- 
nitt doubt! , with a view of advance 
In ow! | is { d, { In 
th port, that the coun of Ne ul 
berland, Ci | id, nd Lineoln, I 
in ry if not tot lly, exempt from the mal 
versation of the Poor-laws, which produce, 


according to its authority, th numer- 


ous marriages, and this inereé of surplus 


which attempts will prove equally unavail- | population. The counties, on the othe: 
ing. Iam not about to contend, that the | hand, where that malversation is stated to 
institution is perfect, or that its adminis- | be most general, and wl , consequently, 
tration is in all cases faultless; but I will | the plague of man nd population most 
maintain, that both one and the other are | prevail urticularised. They are the 
more free from all just imputation than Si k, Su , Bedt , Buckinge- 
any other establishment in the country. | hamshir Dorsetshn d Wiltsh 
The misapplications of the national charity | Now, there wer urine the ten yea 
are not attributable to the law; they are | p ( t ( of t last census, 
rather the result of a conspiracy among | celebrated i ( of } humbe1 
the wealthier classes wh such evils | land umberland d Lincol 288 
occur to evade it; and even where its be- | marri ctl rithi | mean of the 
nevolent code is so wrested as to oppress population being in that term 606,600, o1 
and degrade while it relieves, still, even | rath more than one annual wedding: to 
in such cases, it still stands between thi very |] of 1 inhabitants. But in 
proud oppressor and the prostrate poor, | the six counties in which wi to lool 
and shields the latter from still greater | for this creat excess of marriages, ther 
miseries than they endure—from Irish | wei l 1 same 1 nm a mean 
starvation! But, Sir, the oficial record | population of 1,046 ) 76,94 
before me, which, as I before mentioned, | mat or one annual marriage in | 
fully recognizes the miserable condition of ly this ec bz 2] rh it 
the poor, assigning for it as a reason the | de the dispute, does not the real 
supposed malversation of the Poor-laws, | truth its just proportions ; the practi 
goes on to state, as the consequent f ! \ iaves in the border cow 
‘that thereby a surplus population is sof N nberlan Cumberland 
‘encouraged—men know they have only | being ce! d ; S boundaries 
‘to marry. Aware, Sir, that these notions | a fact wh Ir. Rickman has mentioned 
are not only generally, but almost uni n the ISU hich are, in every point 
versally prevalent ; that they are taken f view, honour to the country as well 
so many truisms and repeated as such; | as to his t industry and talents), a 
that they embody the notions of the poli- | greatl Mnishine th stered prope 
tical economists on this subject, who how- | tion uch marriages l'o arrive, ther 
ever widely they may differ, and however | fore, at a more just comparison, let us 
warmly they may disagree, are, neverthe- | take, for instan the « y of Lincoln. 
less, on this topic, unanimous; and being | which is stated to be fi om the evils in 
perfectly aware that any general attempt | question, and that of D t, which is 
to better the condition of the agricultural | particularised one of t in which 
poor, if these positions were true, would | they are the most prevalent and oppressive, 
not only be entirely fruitless, but even | each of which, the author of an in 
pernicious in its ultimate consequences, it | telligent and humane witn who had 
is necessary, before I proceed, to examine | resided in both, deserves to be thus se- 
these confident assertions ; and I pledge | lected. Well, Sir, the marriages in Lin 
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colnshire, computed as before, had for the 
preceding ten years been rather mor 
than one in 128, whilein Dorset the propor- 


tion was not as much as one in 144; so | 


utterly groundless then, so entirely op- 
man A facts, are the alleeations of t 

report. But, Sir, I will place the matte 
in another and yet stronger light, by pre- 
sentine facts, still authentie and othcial, 


of such a character the it defy all contra 
diction or evasion, and which will dispos 
at once and ior ever of the stale and 
senseless accusations agalnst the poor of 
these counties, where they are at onc 
grievously oppressed and cruelly muisre- 
presented. The report in question says, 
that the misery it describes, is ‘in great 
‘part to be attributed to the maladminis- 
‘tration of the Poor-laws during the latter 
‘years of the late war,’ Let us examine 
the exact facts in this case also. Taking 
then the whole period of its duration, 
namely, that from [803 to 1813, in 
cluding and dividing it into two equal 
parts, of five years eat h, giving half the 
intermediate year 1808 t » each, we shall 
find that the number of the marriages in 
Suffolk, Sussex, Bedfordshire, Bucking 
hamshire, Dorse tshire, and Wiltshire, was 
39,315 in the former half, while in the 
latter it amounted to 37,417 only. but 
the number of the marriages in the three 
counties which the Committee pronounce 
to be free from these malversations, ad- 
vanced during the same period, from 
22.081 to 23,227. If we take a still wid 

range * this examination, we shall find 
the results are precisely similar. Taking 
the average of the first two years of the 
late war (in order to avoid the casual 
fluctuations which might affect single 
ones), viz., those of 1803 and 180 
find that the weddings amounted to 7836. 
I have already stated how much the mar- 
riages fell off in the latter period, in fact, 
in 1812 and 1813, the average number 
was 6774 only. And here | cannot refrain 


from pausing, to put a very important 
question. I ask, whether the malversa- 
tion in the Poor-laws, and the conse- 
quent misery of the poor labourers, so 
strongly depicted in this report, namely, 
their living chiefly upon bread, or ever 
potatoes, scare ly ever tasting meat o1 
beer, or be ing able to bi \ milk, is a State 
justly attributed to the condition of agri 
culture during the same period—whether 


the profits of that pursuit, and the price 


of all its produce during the latter part of 


| the last war would not have enabled the 


| the poor labourer, except this House comes 


| which he is utterly powerless. But when 
| forthcoming census (which I have alre ady 


| the years immediately preceding the date 
| of this report, those of 1822 and 1823, 


















































creat cultivators, the farmers, to have 
afforded direct and sufficient wages to 
their poor labourers, without degrading 
them as paupers, and partly starving ther 
into the bargain? Shall I mention the 
average price of grain during this term. 
I need not. Let, however, this striking 
fact suggest to us this important conclu- 

m, that no returning state of prosperity 

rerards the agricultural interests, will 
ver restore comfort and independence to 


in to his defence, and defeats a combina- 
tion arrayed against him, compared with 


we extend the inquiry by areference to the 
diligently examined for this purpose), to 
the average number of marriages In these 


two years will be found to be 1,707 ; con- 


sequently still less than it had been nearly 


twenty years before; and that of the ter- 
minatine years of 1829 and 1830 will 


exhibit, I think, the same average as 
compared with the first—still almost pre- 
cisely stationary, though they oucht to 
have advanced to upwards of 10,000, 
without showing any relative increase ; the 
population of these counties (exclusive of 
Brighton, throughout the whole calcula- 
ition) during these twenty-eight years, 
having increased upwards of thirty 0 rcent. 
So entirely opposed to truth, the re, 
are the assumptions of our economists re 
carding the habits and condition of our la- 
bouring poor, and so utterly, therefore, do 
they erras to the only means of remedying 
their distresses. But not to dwell further 
upon these pernicious mistakes, I will now 
proceed to prove, and from the pages of the 
very report which has given its authority 
to so injurious an error, that, notwith- 
standing the discouragements to which 
labour has been subjected in this country, 
ur rural population is not, even yet, 1 
dundant; and, in doing so, I will confine 
nyself to the simple facts published in 
this report, and those will abundantly 
suffice to negative the conclusion at which 


the Committee unhappily arrived. We 
find it there stated that, even as early as 
April il the healthy Jal “are ¢ " 

pril, ail the 1eulthy labourers are em 
loyed ; that April is a very busy time; 
ind that from thence to the termination of 
the harvest the demand for labour in- 


creases, need not be mentioned ; so much 
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\ +1 se 
Does the sportsman deem his 


so, indeed, that on turning to the agricul- | whatev 


tural surveys, I find that in the counti 

where so much js said of the redundancy 

of labourers, even the hay harvest could 

not he got in by the resident population 

without foreign assistance. But to con 

to the main question, and to determine it 
: 


on the authority of the witness whoin 


Committee very properly place at th 
head of their list of witnesses, as havn 
more minute and practical knowledge 1 


eardinge what is called the market ot 
labour, especially in the rural district 
than aimost any other individual that 
could have been S lected—I mean Mr. 
M‘Adam. ‘To the first question put to | 
him he replies, that he has had very con- 
siderable experience in hiring labour in 
the country. The second query is this— 
‘Have you found in general that it is very 


‘ easy to obtain labourers?’ The answe: 





‘ Generaliy speaking I have, excepting 
‘during the harvest months; we then 
‘finda great scarcity of workmen.’ And 
vet, Sir, the Committee talk about the 1 
dundancey of agricultural labourers! No 
is this all. The agricultural labourers ar 
not only not redundant; they ai 


fe W ! VW ere 1€ not for a laree accession 
of workmen at the period of the harvest, 
much of the pro luct of the land would 
never be secured. In addition to 1 in- 


: a ee bi 
tlux of hands from towns and manutactur- 


ino districts, an immense assistance IS also 
; a Lf. Fal } ad ae 
demanded annually from Ireland, or the 
har, t f ' y ) ] ‘ id f r } 
Harvests Ol mneranad couid hneithel { 


reaped nor gathered in. I need not, | 
presume, bring proois of this fact, other 
wise they could be i 
have myself consulted some of the ma 

gers of our great steam-boat companies, 


and I find from them, that there annually 
leave Jreland for the harvest fields « 
Great Britain, a number which I cannot 
caleulate at less than the entire male 
adult population employed as agricultural 
workmen in some tive or six of our Eng- 


lish counti a el 


1 Mis ie 
it is true, through the whole of Our cori 
districts. And if your fields could not 


reaped, I need not Say they vould neve} 
be sown. It is, therefore, idle, worse than 
idle, for political economists, whether in 
this House or out of it, to raut about the 
redundancy of labour. It is not merely 
abhorrent to humanity, te 


reason as they 


do, itis an insult to truth, and an outrage 
upon common sense. Does such an in- 
fatuated feeling prevail in any other case | 





: 
und his dogs redun 


er months—the 
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enjoy them, without our full agricultural ; keeping up a few additional farm-houses 


force, then, Sir, notwithstanding all a 
selfish and stolid theory may repeat, the 
labourer whom our present system hasd 
prived of all his comforts, and degraded 
a. lap lv j hi ,} nator and ti iN . - 

SO Gee ply nhs character ant ell s, IS, 
at the very season Wwe h Ve doome d liim to 


1° 


idleness and want, and would bid him if 


we could, to be gone, as necessary to us 
as our daily bread. Let us, then, proceed 


to deve lope the real causes of this afilict- 


ine, and I, may indeed say, alarming st 
of things, with a view to their ultimate 1 
moval. On entering upon this important 


branch of the subject I shall again onc 
for all, assert that it 1s to the deserving 
and industrious poor — those who always 
did, and ever would, most cage rly avail 


themselves of al! those advantages which 


such once possessed, and of which they 
are now totally deprived that I exclusively 
refer. And let those who object to this 
classification, and wish to found = an 


apology for the indiscriminate neglec 


is DS a , P ] . hy. 
and injury of the entire class, by con 
founding the character of the whole, 
point out in what respect the most merito- 


1 1 


rious of them have been favoured, and in 
what manner it is possible to benefit them 
under the present system ; a system which 
dooms the whole to a state of indiscri- 
minate suffering and degradation, because, 
as it assumes, some of them have deserved 
it. In tracing, then, the causes which 
have led to the present degradation of tl 

Jabourers in husbandry, I must, howevei 
it may startle the prejudices of some, 


commence with the large farming syst 
Reason, it might have been supposed, 
would have dictated another course—that, 
as the population of the country increas 
the number of farmers should have aug- 
mented, or, as old Hobbes said, that ‘ the 
‘should live closer and cultivate better.’ 
Political economy, falsely so called, ad- 
vised however directly to the contrary 


and, appealing as it ever ¢ 
selfishness, prevailed, 1 
ever, as in most other cases, Its pri 
have been falsified by experience, and its 
prophecies have totally failed. The land 
has become less productive in large divi 
sions, as it ever does; less capital has 
been applied to it, for labour is capital. 
A less surplus produce has been obtained 
for the public; for this is determined by 
the fact that a smaller rent is received by 


the landlord, and that less punctually and | No one can take up the work of any agri- 


certainly ; and, after all, the expense of 


size and multiplying their number. In 





| his deeds of benevolence the splitting of 


| the question, at present, is, to show that 























































has been far more than counterbalanced 
y the great addition to the poor-rates, 
which the farmer has taken care should at 
length fall upon the landlord. On this 
highly important and interesting topic | 


g 
h 1d coll cted a considerable mass of Sta- 


by 
Wy 


tistical proofs ; but [ cannot now presume 
even to enumerate them. I will, however, 
state, that the experience of every agricul 

iral country is clear and full upon this 
point. In Flanders the size of the farms 
has been, consequently, long limited by 
law, but, as one of its most intelligent 
writers observes, the experience of the 
superiority of the minuter system has had 
the effect of still further curtailing their 


Italy, where the state of cultivation is pre- 
1 in such wide extremes, an able 
practical agriculturist of our own country 
comes to this conclusion, that ‘ ev ry State 

in the Peninsula is productive or other- 


: ] 1 ’ 
wise, In proportion to the number Ol 


1 
i . . 

farmers on a given space of land of 
Bide oe ar ° 
lity. In France such also is 

ie fact, as I can confidently 


) 

4 
4 
t 


assert, havine most accurat 


} 


ely examined 
the Cadastre for that purpose. This fact 


is berinning alsoto be seen in England,and 


will be demonstrated more clearly every 
day, even by pecuniary considerations 


alone. [am not areuing that farms here 


a % Rts : 
hould be limited by law, or that they 
re } Sac eee ° | iz 
hould all be reduced to one, and that ; 


| i 
ill extent; far otherwise. What | 
would contend for is the superiority of 
moderate and mixed system of hus- 
bandry, which leaves the deserving pea- 
santry of the country the opportunities 
and hopes of ultimate advancement; and 
this | believe to be far the most profitable 


l } : 
state : that it is the happier one, as regards 
the great bulk of the people, not a doubt 


pie, 
can exist. Hence Paley classes among 


farms. But, Sir, what [ have to do with 


the system of ‘ engrossing great farms,’ 
to use Bacon’s expression, has been among 
the first of a series of connected causes 
which have led to the present degradation 
of our labouring poor. I shall not advert 
to past times, when the same practice is 
described by our authentic historians as 
having led to such fatal consequences ; 
the present are sufficient for my purpose, 


cultural theorist, if published some time 
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ago, but he will find the most pressing 
recommendations to the land-owners to 
increase the size of their farms, and the 
most tempting calculations to induce them 
Meantime, there was an equal 
unanimity as to the advantage of 
even to the little 
selves; they were to do abundantly bette: 
as labourers than as small farmers. They 
valued, their ind p ndent state; 
they were reluctant—agonized | may say, 
in every instance—at the thought of being 
driven from their but they were 
compelled to submit. Ahab 
seized upon the vineyards of their industry, 
and their destruction was complete. The 
numerousclassof little cultivators, oras they 
might becalled, independent or free labour- 
ers, being thusextinguished, let us trace their 
condition into that class whose numbers 
they greatly augmented—the dependent 
or servile labourers, as I fear th 
too justly denominated. 

existing, let us next 


bourers have been treated to 
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so to do. 
such a 


course, cultivators them- 


indeed, 


holdines, 
‘1 he vill ime 


= a 
ey may be 
rh ie 5 1 
['wo ranks only 
how la- 


such 


1 
these 


whom 


sce 


large and consoling promises had been 
held forth. Why, Sir, still the plea of 
public improvement was advanced, im- 


provement of which they were again to be 


the sole victims; I now allude to the 
manner in which the inclosures of the 
commons and wastes of the country were 


carried into effect, which comprise d, within 


a comparatively short period of time, so | 


large a part of the entire surface of the 
kingdom. Iam not about to contend, that 
hould not have taken place ; 
on the contrary, | would have had them 
become universally prevalent; one gen 

ralinclosure Act, as wasoften urged, ought 
to have been passedfor that purpose ; then, 
it was often said, the ancient and sacred 
rights of the poor labour have 
been secured, and just reservations made 
for them in mortmain placed under the 
management of every parish—the only way 
of preserving their rights and privileges as 
a class; but, alas, all such incl 
made by the wealthy and interested par- 


inclosures 


rs would 


Oosures were 


ties, and their humbler rights, equally re- 
cognised by justice and sound policy, 

“ae * +e a i 
were totally disregarded. Sir, I contend 


that the poor cottagers and labourers had 
an equitable, if not a legal right, agreeable 
to the known principles of the British law. | 
If it be argued that their claims could only 
be founded, in many upon usurpa- 
tions, as the law would denominate them, 
so, itshould be recollected, are all the rights | 
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of property among us, at least as expounded 
by a fiction of that 
capite encroached upon the Crown; 
upon the 


The Labouring Poor. 


The tenants zn 
the 
greater the 
smaller proprietors, especially the copy- 
holders, upon the Barons. Indeed, 
calculated by Barrington, in his workonour 
Ancient Statutes, that not m ny centuries 
half the lands of England were held 
upon the degrading tenure of villeinage ; 
and, though the state that term implied, 
or the galling conditions it imposed, were 
abolished by statute, it gradually 
by force of long usage. Tht 
custom ratified those rights of possession 
which grew up imperceptibly among us, 
presc ribing accordingly the 
of all property not yet in severalty. Thus, 
ifa royal forest has to be inclosed, the 
contiguous parishes, or rather proprietors, 
demand their share, on the ground that 
they have depastured upon it. They urge 
claims, ‘‘and have those al- 
But shall we not blush for our- 
selves and our country, when we 
it what precise point it is, that this prin- 
ciple stops—that those essential rights, 
l advantages, call them what you 
please, which ought on every plea, whe- 
ther humanity, or policy, to 
have been liberally c -onsidered and fully se- 
have been altogether slichted ‘and 
S ced: that land which had not been 
appropriated since it was created, was, 
when divided, dealt to the we althy 
and in shares pro portioned to their w 
to the total exclusion of the claims of 
poor; and that in those here, 
cording to Locke’s doctrine, they had ob- 
tained a sort of natural right to their little 
by having obtained 
it by their own labour, ‘and in some 
created it—even then, as he indignantly 
exclaims, the rich man, who possessed a 
whole county, seized when he pleased upon 
the cottage and garden of his poor neigh- 
bour, in contempt of what, had they been 
as fully traced, and as well asserted, would 


have been found to be rights which ought 


law. 


lesser Barons: 


it is 


avo, 


of 


Hever 


ceased 1S has 


appropriation 


their claims 
lowe “a ats 


observe 


1ItCIeSLs, 


of justice, 


ire d, 


alone 
ealth, 
f the 


ac- 


, 


cases W 


cot, with its inclosure, 


sort 


to have been as sacred as his own. I am 
| aware that I am now takine a most serious 
view of this subject. God forbid, how- 


ever, that I should pursue this course with 


any other view than that of inducing the 


Legislature to look into this matter, and 
then it will, 1 am sure, make some re- 


indeed, will be 

all that I shall propose, and involving no 

sacrifice of property whatever) for the in- 
S 
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juries sustained by the poor in this to them | vileges the poor formerly possessed in the 


I shall, therefore, per- 
authorities we \| 
law of the 


country, and the rights in que stion as any, 


important matter. 


sist in showing, on as 


conversant with the common 
I think, that now exist, that the Inclosure 
Acts, as they have been carried into effect 
have been inconsistent with the principles 
of law as wellas with equity andmercy. | 
will first quote the « irliest le oal author who 
wrote specially upon 


’ 


Mmciosineg, Ol H 
EXpresses it in the le oql phrase whic h stl 
} . 


survives, approving; and one who was 
* . . A 

also a practical agriculturist—Sir Anthony 

Pat aol . » ¢ ] 

Fitzherbert, the celebrated lawyer and 


Judge. He thus lays down the law on the 


occasion, in his book of Surveying. 


‘Every cottager sal have his portion as- | 
| at the same time, and under the same sys 


1 not the ryche 


Sir 


‘signed him, and then sa 
‘man overpresse the poore man.’ 


light of sacred rights, and have earnestly 
contended for the necessity of their pre- 


servation; these, however, have been now 
almost entirely wrested from them by a 
series of private inclosure bills, inflictin: 
upon them, asa class, the most irrepa 
rable injuries. Inclosures, indeed, micht 
have been so conducted as to have ben 

fitted all parties; but now, coupled with 


other features of the svstem, they form a 


part of what Blackstone denominates a 
‘fatal rural policy ;” one which has com 
pleted the degradation and ruin of your 


agricultural poor. Formerly the indus- 


trious labourer had this means of advance 
ment; to this remaining privilege, also 
the ejected little farimer could resort, but 


tem that some village monopolist seized 


Robert Cotton, of the same profession, | upon his fields, he drove him also from 
and who also wrote expressly upon the sub- | the waste. 

ject—inclosing, speaks thus:—‘In_ the | « 1¢¢ some common’s fenceless limits straved 

‘ carriage of this business there must be | He drives his flock to pick the seanty blad 
‘much caution to prevent commotion ;’| Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide 
he recommends, therefore, that plots shall | And e’en the bare-worn common is denied. 

‘be devised to such inhabitants, and at | Now, Sir, it was from the first so obvious, 
“and under easy values.’ Lord Chancellor | notwithstanding all the interested and 
Bacon, strenuously urging the same agri- | selfish declarations to the contrary, that 


cultural improve ment, couples, it however, 
with this momentous condition—‘ So that 
mmoners have no injury by 
The total 
however, of their rights in all such pro- 
ceedings called forth the strongest repro 

bation of 
termed the system as pursued 
hav 


‘ the poor ci 


‘such inclosures.’ nevlect, 


a succeeding Chancell who 


"a crime 


of acrying nature.” | adverted to 


Locke’s enervetic expressions on the sub- 
over mahy 
authority 


ject, and_ shall others, 


only adducing one more 
modern date, and 
{tis that of a re port drawn up, [ believe, 
by the excellent and patriotic Sir John 
Sinclair, whose lone life has been devoted 


pass 
ol a 


of an official character. 


to the service of his country, of a select 


Committee of the House of Commons, ap- 





pointed forthe special purpose of con: r- 
ing the subject, which clearly recognises 
these rights of the poor, and most strongly 


recommends that they should be secured. 
‘If’? says the report, ‘a general bill we 
‘to be passed, every possible attention to 


‘the rights of the commoners would ne- 
‘cessarily be paid. The poor would then 
‘evidently stand a better c 
' full share undiminishee 
not multiply these authorities; 
to say, that all such have held the pri- 


hance of having 
‘ 1? . 
then 1 will 


it 


Stine e 


| would 


as they were carried into effect, 
ereatly injurious to the indus 


inclosures, 
he 
trious poor, that it hardly seems necess 
to prove how truly these fears have been 
verified. [I will, however, just mention 
that the report of a Committee on inclo 
1808, 


1} 


in states, that the 
which were the subject of examination in 
1,600 miles, made for that pur- 


sures, results 


a tour of 


pose, proved that they had been clearly in 
jurious to the poor. An intellivent wit- 
ness informs another Committee of this 
House, namely, that which sat to inquire 


into the high price of provisions, that he 
had himself been a Commissioner unde1 
twenty inclosure Acts, and states hisopinion 
as to their general effect on the 
menting thathehadbeen thereby a 

to injuring 2,000 poor pr op! f ‘at the rate 
of twenty families per parish. I fear, 
the reply of a poor fellow to Arthur Young, 
the great advocate of inclosures (tl 
reculations which would indeed 
have rendered them a benetit to all par 
ties) recorded in one of his agricultui 


poor, | i 
i 


cessary 
sii 


ugh 


under 


1 | 


| surveys, is true to a more or less degree 


| wherever these improvements have ta 


| of every industrious labourer in England, 


] 


Ket 
place. To bis query as to whether the 
inclosure had injured him, he replied 
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a“ 


- 


on; now I cannot keep somuchas a goose, 
and am poor and wretched, and cannot 
‘help myself, and still you ask me if the 
‘inclosure has hurt me!’ Nor, Sir, has the 
system in question stopped even 
Another, and if possible, a still deeper 
injury which it has also perpetrated, still 
remains to be noticed. Not only has th 
little farm been monopolist d, the « ommon 
right destroyed, the garden in many in- 
stances seized, but the cottage itself de- 
molished; and the plough-share now 
drives over many a little plot where oncé 
stood the bower of contented labour. <A 
few blooming shrubs are still seen twining 
round in the fence, and here and there a 


7 


fOcr. 11} 


Sir, before the inclosure I had a good {worthy of each other—miserable to the 
garden, kept two cows, and was getting | last degree. 


he re. 


flower, tenacious of the soil, blossoms in | 


its season upon the spot which was once 


the abode of peace and happiness; like | 


those which grow upon the grave of some 
forgotten, but once loved being though the 
hand which planted them is also gone foi 
ever. I am presenting, Sir, no imaginary ot 
solitary cases—no, these demolitions have 
been, as Lord Winchilsea observed in his 
communications tothe Board of Agriculture, 
many years ago, most numerous ; and, not 
content with the opportunities these in- 
closures gave them, the great agriculturists 
have, in not a few instances, combined 
and subscribed to forward this work of de- 
struction ; and it has even been gravely pro- 
pounded as a question in this House, or at 


least in its Committees, whether direct 


lecal imeans ought not to be « mployed to | 


hasten it forwards. ‘There has 
occasion—the work isaccomplished. Those 
have prevailed who have pronounced thi 
labouring poor to be redundant, and whos 
nests, therefore, as human vermin, were to 
be cleared; hence their humble abodes 
have been demolished. The foxes, indeed, 
might have holes, and tue birds of the au 
nests, but these Christian philosophers 
would not let a poor man have where to 
lay his head. Three results have followed, 
any one of which is perfectly decisive as 
to the condition of the poor. First, Sir, 
their present cottages are often of a most 
wretched description ; ‘‘ spurned indignant 
from the green,” they are placed at a dis- 
tance, so as to ‘‘ screen the presence of con- 
tiguous pride; ” miserably deficient in ne- 
cessary accommodation, almost always 
destitute of a good and sufficient varden ; 
in a word, the wretched inmates, and the 


been no 


hovels into which they are thrust, are! 1770 amount to 176, 


) fore. 
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Secondly, and to this I call 
the most serious attention of this House 
and of the country, as an evil demanding 
an instant and effectual remedy, if ther 
be any sense of decency or humanity left 
us, these huts, miserable as they 

rendered still mor¢ 
being deficient in number : 
enough of them; hence more than one 
family are often thrust into the 
to the utter destruction of all 
Sir, on this 


amon 


ro. (Are MmIS¢ rable by 


there are not 


Same 
dwelling, 
comfort, and decency. 
most important point I proceed to prove 
what I assert—namely, that we have, by 
the operation of causes which I have been 
enumerating, most cruelly diminished the 
accommodation for our ‘poor labourers ; 
and I shall do so, not by vague authori- 
ties, or Opinions in pamphlets and books on 
political economy, but by authentic and 
indisputable facts, which at once decide 
I shall take the first county 
which is presented to us in the report, and 


pe ice, 


the subject. 


which seems, on the testimony of one of 
to be well entitled to that 

pre-eminence —namely, Suffolk. Suf- 
folk, Sir, has, in the course of 120 years, 
increased in population, including the 


ereat increase of some of its towns, as 


the w itne sses, 


bad pre 





much as eighty per centum, and rather 
What has been the increase in the 
accommodation for the poorer part of the 
population? Why, Sir, in 1690, there 
were 47,537 houses in that county: in 
1821, the n, there ought to have be n at 
But, alas, Sir, ther 
were in the latter year only 42,773 inha- 
bited 


more, 


le ast YO,O00 house Ss. 
houses, the absolute number being 


eleven perc nt fewer than 130 vears be- 


The whole of the six 
exhibit < 
appalling, but sufficiently dis- 
tressinge, however rezarded. ‘Their popu 
lation, had from 1701 to 1821, 
upwards of sé venty-five per cent, but the 
houses for its accommodation less than 
It is unnecessary to remark on 
what class the misery of such a state of 
thines would be made to rest. Even in 
counties supposed by this Committee free 
of things, ‘th’ 
works.” 1 hold in my hand the invaluable 
pamphlet of the Vicar of Alford, in Lin- 
colnshire, who enumera neigh- 
bouring parishes in which he found, on 
diligent inquiry, that the comfortable 
agricultural demolished 


counties so 


~T iT cet d 


r result, in this respect, 


not quite so 


advanced 


twenty-five. 


from this state infection 


tes fifteen 
I 


cottages since 


and that nine only 


S 2 
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have been built since that period. But to 
return to one of the former counties: I will 
present to this House, in the instanc: ofa 
single parish, and that not one sclected 
for the occasion, the facts and conse- 
quences of such a system. It is described 
in a letter from the Vicar of a place which 
I shall not name, but an extract from 
which I shall read to the House. It ts 
situated in one of the disturbed districts. 
‘ During the last forty years,’ says the rev- 
erend Gentleman, ‘ four cottages only have 
‘been built by * * * *, and even these in 
‘lieu of the same number taken or fallen 
‘down. The accommodation for the poor 
‘is far more confined than it was some 
‘years past. The old parsonage, which 
‘T rebuilt when I came to the living, I 
‘found inhabited by four pauper families, 
‘There were also, a short time previously, 
‘five pauper families in two farm-houses, 
‘now occupied again by farmers. The 
‘want of room, therefore, has created the 
‘createst difficulties to the Overseers, and 
‘has rendered their office peculiarly pain- 
‘ful. For several weeks they have been 
‘compelled to quarter a poor family at the 
‘public house, two of the young men 
‘ being under the necessity of sleeping in a 
‘barn. In some of the cottages the poor 
‘are so huddled together that the sight is 
‘most distressing, and the effect, of course, 
‘very demoralizing. The following is a 
‘ specimen :— 

Cottage. Families, 


Sy ae ae 


Accommodation. 

1 ground floor, 
2 bed rooms. 

1 room only 12 
feet square. 

1 room ground 
floor, 124 ft. 
square. ‘Two 

obliged 


Persons. 


a= 


9 


Ae ee 


girls 


to sles p on 


ground, 

4 ..1.. 9... ll room ground 
floor, 1 bed 
room. 

5 «. 1 .. 7... 1 room only 12 
feet square. 

6 .. 2 .. 11... 1 room ground 
floor, 2 bed 
rooms. 

7 «2 -—.. Il... Different indi- 


viduals, all fe- 
males, except 
a youth of 18, 
and a young 
boy. 1 room 
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eround floor ; 

1 bed room. 
Different indi- 

viduals.’ 
He goes on to say, ‘ Most of these cot- 
‘tages are inasad state of repair; and all, 
‘with the exception of the two last, which 
‘are parish houses, belong to the lord of 
‘themanor.’ He says that he made appli- 
cation to the non-resident proprietor (to 
whose intentional benevolence, however, 
he bears testimony), and to his agent, but 
could obtain no redress of this grievous 
state of things; as the latter had come to 
the determination (a very usual one) that 
not an additional cottage should be built— 
of course giving the orthodox reason for 
the refusal. I cannot refrain from quot- 
ing him a little further, as what follows 
has a most special ‘reference to the only 
apology which can be urged for this mass 
of misery—a supposed surplus of numbers. 
‘The Overseers assure me,’ he adds, ‘ that 
‘there are not more labourers than the 
‘cultivation of the land requires—nay, 
‘that should the use of the threshing-ma- 
‘chine be discontinued, there would not 
‘be sufficient.” He proceeds to make 
some most pertinent and touching remarks 
upon this state of things, and its inevitabl 
consequences, and concludes by suggest- 
ing a measure of relief, which I had long 
ago regarded as essential to any plan 
whatever which contemplates the bettering 
the condition of the poor—namely, a re- 
storation of their cottages to some extent. 
He intimates that the condition of the 
poor in the neighbourhood is, at least, 
quite as bad, and must, sooner or later, 
produce the most lamentable and alarm- 
ing consequences. Sir, I will beg the 
House to consider some of these conse- 
quences. Not only early and general de- 
pravity, but crimes of the most fearful 
nature are thus generated. But not to 
dwell, said he, on this horrid subject, 
what, I ask, must be the usual conse- 
quences, when different families are thus 
thrust into the same hole as a sleeping 
apartment; and, immorality out of the 
question, how can decency be preserved, 
especially under certain circumstances, in 
the family in such cases? But, Sir, I will 
pursue these revolting descriptions no fur- 
ther. Hurried away by my indignation 
at this cruel and indecent usage of the 
poor peasantry, I had almost forgot one 
revolting feature of the system of oppres- 
sion to which they are now subjected. 
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For these accommodations, wretched as 
they are, the most exorbitant rents, exor- 
bitant in reference to what they are worth 
(that is often, literally speaking, nothing) or 
for the little patch of garden ground when 
they have any, are exacted; a fact which 
has been fully verified both by agricul- 
tural reports and surve ys, and by witnesses 
before your own Committees, and is fully 
known aud undisputed. fadléed: it has 
necessarily happened, that the more the 
cottages have been diminished in number, 
the more have their rents been increased (a 
consequence which the economists them- 
selves will allow to have been inevitable) till 
they have, at length, compared with every 
other species of property, become exorbit- 
ant, compelling the wretched tenant to re- 
sort to the parish for the means of paying 
them; leaving him, therefore, the disgrace 
of being a pauper, but depriving him at 
the same time of the relief he should 
receive as such. I now come to another 
principal branch of the subject—namely, 
that which concerns the wages and em- 
ployment of the poor. But on this point, 
important as it plainly is, time will com- 
pel me to be short. When the improve- 
ments, as they have been called (and 
might have been rendered), in the agricul- 


tural system took place, and the labouring | 


classes were deprived of their little hold- 
ings, their commonage, and often their 
good gardens, they were told, that the de- 
mand for their labour would be so greatly 
increased, and its wages, consequently, so 
much advanced, that they would be infi- 
nitely better off under the new plan. But, 
Sir, it no longer admits of a dispute, that 
while they have thus been deprived of 
their independant labour, that which they 
vield to others is rendered, as fara 
ble less necessary and worse remunerated. 
In summer or harvest, as I have before 
shown, their work is indeed demanded ; 
but it is to the winter, the trying season to 
the poor, that 1 am now about to advert. 
First, Sir, the altered practice of hiring | 
servants by the week, instead of, as was 
formerly the case, by the year, has had a 
pernicious effect on the winter employ- 
ment of the poor. The report I have so 
often alluded to, when referring to the 
northern counties as those in which the 
condition of the poor is still comparatively 
comfortable, should have stated (had the 
Committee known it), that this practice 
still prevails in the border counties of 
England, to the equal comfort and ad- 


$ possi- 
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vantage of all parties. Secondly, the 
threshing-machine has, as far as possible, 
dispensed with a great part of the winter 
employment of the labourers, and, all the 
incidental expenses duly considered, with- 
out, as far as I have been able to calculate, 
any advantage whatever to the farmer, or 
to the pub lic. I speak not thus as an 
apologist for the attacks that have been 
made upon this description of property ; 
far otherwise; but with the hope of in- 
ducing the agriculturists to count well 
the costs before they sanction (where it is 
unnecessary) that which will inevitably 
distress and pauperise the poor. Lastly, 
and to this particular I would draw the 
attention of the House, as of infinite im- 
portance in any view of the causes of the 
distress of our rural poor—the improve- 
ments of the machinery of this country, 
and the consequent transference of the 
simplest processes of manufacture to the 
large towns of England, have had the in- 
evitable result of depriving the female part 
of the cottagers’ family of that profitable 
employment which presented itself, in- 
deed, at every vacant hour throughout the 
year, but which secured to them a constant 
occupation in the winter season. A late 
Flemish writer exults in the circumstance 
of the winter cottage labour in that country 
being still preserved in great measure ; 
and he attributes to that fact the comfort 
of their rural saorernee That is no 
longer the case in England, nor perhaps 
“an ever be again. Let us, then, be the 
more anxious to consider how we may 
compensate this great and necessary class 


| of the community for this connected series 


| of deprivations and misfortunes, which have 


occasioned the misery which now over- 
whelms them. Thus, then, have ourrural 
poor been successively deprived of every 
advantage which they formerly possessed, 


| and of every chance of improvement which 


' 
} 
| 
j 
| 





they once were so eager to avail themselves 
of. But I will no longer fatigue the 
House by these details. I may, however, 
be, perhaps, permitted to present in a 
single instance, and that not a selected 
one, the state to which I would draw the 
attention ofthe House. Ihave personally 
inspected the condition of the agricultural 
poor in some of the districts I have alluded 
to. I remember the last cottage I entered, 
and it was by no means the deepest picture 
of distress that might have been selected, 
on the contrary, there was nothing in it 
of peculiar disease, calamity, or sorrow, 
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In this I witnessed a fair but instructive 


example of the general state of many of 


the agricultural poor in that neighbour- 
hood. All the furniture consisted of a 
few utensils for cooking, and a few three- 
legged stools, evidently of home make, 
and a large one of the same description, 
which answered the purpose of a table, 
and from which they their meal. 
That meal was cooking, and it consisted 


took 


of a few potatoes boiling over a handful of 


sticks. I went into the remaining apart- 
ment—-I was about to call it a bed-room 
—hbut there was no bed; a few rags wer 
lying upon a little straw in one corner, and 
there the whole family, several of whom 
were nearly grown up, rested without 
taking off their clothes. The wretched 
parent had no work, but the threshing- 
machine was resounding close at hand. 


I remarked, however, that he had a 
garden, though a small one; but [ was 


soon told, that what I saw belonged to 
three cottages, and that his share was 
marked by a row of sticks, and it was 
certainly not the size of this floor. But 
I will not recapitulate the sad, but true 
complaints of this wretched peasant: his 
want of a garden and a pig. His father 
had acow. There was no winter labou 
for either himself or family. His 
and his daughters (two females nearly 
full-grown) no longer wove lace, 
knitted, or spun, as his mother and sisters 
had done. All was wretchedness and de 
spair. On inquiry, I found his rent was 
3l. 6s. per annum—one shilling was taken 
weekly, and the rest made up in the har- 
vest months. He was, of course, like the 
rest of his poor neighbours, a pauper. 


W ife 


or 
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The parish, however, employed him, but | 


so as to insult him. He and others had 
to carry stones of a certain size backwards 
and forwards, a distance of about three 
miles, twice a-day. The land was evi- 
dently deteriorating for want of due culti- 
vation; but, in the mean time, neither by 
the proprietors, nor by the farmers, could 
he be spared so much as a rood for a 
garden plot. He was perfectly stupified 
by his condition, and if he did not proceed 
to outrages which many others were com- 
mitting in that neighbourhood, I speedily 
found that it was not because he was 
insensible to his sufferings, or at all afraid 
of the consequences of resenting their 
infliction. But I will not dwell upon the 
melancholy subject ; this deplorable and 


desperate condition was that of the neigh- | 
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no! 
all, 


are 


hourhood—I fear, of the district ; 
would I have alluded to the subject at 
but that I am firmly persuaded there 
easy and effectual remedies for this strange 
and alarming state of things. What, then, 
are those remedies? Sir, the measure I 
im about to propose, is not, if I may so 
express myself, a tentative one, a plan of 
mere experiment: it 1s founded upon no 
new discoveries in human nature or policy; 
no novel or untried expedients; no distant 
or doubtful remedies. It does not 
template to send off the thews and sinews 
of the country to the antipodes, the equa- 
Nor 


con- 


tor, or the pole, in search of relief. 
does it include the locating of our labour- 
ing poor upon our waste lands, though 
that scheme, carried into practice to a 
certain extent, I hold to be a much wiser 
aml patriotic scheme than many usually 
recommended regarding them. Asa ge- 
neral plan of relief, | think it is, however, 
liable to some objections, which I shall 
not now state. The plan | propose con- 
templates to repair the injuries which our 
labouring poor have sustained in the scenes 
where they have been inflicted, to the equal 
advantage of every class of the community ; 
and by means, as I hope to show, perfectly 
simple and practicable, and imposing, per- 
manently considered, no burthen whatso- 
ever upon us in its execution, Sir, there 
will be no novelty in any of my proposi- 
tions, except that of requiring that Legts- 
lature, which has been, in some measure, 
an accessory to the injuries of the poor, 
to afford those facilities which shall rende: 
them universal, and the miseries of your 


| agricultural poor, and the insubordination 
t which they occasion, are at an end. First, 


[ propose that a certain number of cottages 
should be rebuilt in those parts of the 
country they are most wanted: 
which being the only part of the measure 
demanding an outlay worth a thought, I 
had for some time meant to have post- 
poned, but after due consideration of the 
subject myself, and having had numerous 
communications with others most impressed 
with the present condition of the poor, I 
came to the conclusion that no plan what- 
ever, for the relief of our agricultural poor, 
has the least chance of affording them 
any adequate relief, if this proposition be 
omitted. A cottage, according to a cal- 
culation I have made, might be erected, 
and have, at least, its rood of ground 
around it as a garden, and let to the cot- 
tager at 50s. per annum, and still pay a 


where 
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higher interest than any other description | 


j ] +s ] ’ ' ] ' ! 
| cottage horticulture woul { yield additiona 


of real, or even funded property among 
Still less would be the cost, wer 
Government, without sacrificing any real 
income, to facilitate the measure as I shall 
hereafter sucox Here there is accom- 
modation of an infinitely superior kind to 
that now usually enjoyed, affording a rent 
w! 
repairs or other purposes, at one half, nay, 
one third, of the sum usually paid to the 
thoughtless sub-landlord, or griping spe- 
culator, whom the present system allows 
to live upon the poor-rates, rather than 


us. 


st. 


‘ich would allow ample reservations for 


the pauper labourer whom he makes his | 
The erection of | 


agent for that purpose. 
even a very few of these cottages, wher 
they are most needed, would not, IT am 
hardly required to say, merely afford so 
many additional and improved accommo- 
dations to the degraded poor, and even in 
doing that, the benefit be 
culable—but, Sir, these would inevitably 


would meal- 
havea most surprising and gratifying effect 
upon the rest, in improving the accom 
modations, and consequently, morals 


Cc 
and 


atly 


comforts, of the poor; secondly, in ere 
lessening their extortionate 

thirdly, in proportionally reducing 
rates, large part of 
many places, goes to make cood these in 
famous exactions. The difficulty of rais- 
ing means, in this land of wealth 
humanity, for so humble an efiort, [ will 
not forone momentregard. Four methods 
| have contemplated, all of which, | am 
confident, would be available, and any one 
of which would amply suffice for the pur- 
but should these all fail, 
would be the difficulty of Government 
cranting a small loan, secured by the 


and 
the 
in 


rents 3 


pooi a which, 


and 


pos where 


spective parishes at the usual interest, 
which parishes would possess the property, 
to their own @2 
as well as to that of the poor ? 
plan, so important to the poor in every 
possible point of view, not one farthing 
then would be given, not farthino 
risked by either the parish or the country. 
The second feature of my measure, Sir, 
is still more easy; it is this—the giving, 
or rather restoring, by the means, and in 
the manner I shall speedily point out, to 
the labouring poor, at least to those de- 
serving and desirous of an advantage— 


For thi 


one 


t 


gardens, not gratuitously, indeed, but at 
the full value at which the lands are let 
where they are situate,and no more. Sir, 
this simple restitution would effect of itself 


fOcr. 11} 











ae 
ereat and obvious advantage, | 
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wonders in their behalf; the revival of 





f mploym« nt to the peasant, and « spect illy 
lat those seasons of the vear when be is 
| now often without it: it would ji ist 
his comforts, and go far to restore to him 
plenty at all seasons. By iT J 
mean not the barren and overshadowed 
pati h that may be still sometimes left at 
| the back orin front of some of the ruinous 
cottages of the country, sufficient, perhaps, 
to grow a shrub or two on which the 
wretched inmates can hang a few rags to 
dry :—such, Sir, only mock and tantalize 
the industrv which they can neither excite 
nor reward. Such will, and ought to be, 
neglected. I mean by a garden, a good 
and sufficient gard n. . The cumstance 
of any of the cottagers of England ben 
devoid of these, especially in the present 
condition of the country, would not be 
credited, were it not so note lis a fact a 
no longer to excite cl ity ma 
Certainly, such a circumstance, were we 
unacquainted with the real cause, would 
be attributed at once to the disinclination 
-nay, refusal—of the poor to av wl them- 
selve 3 f the « mploym« nt and advantages 
which horticulture affords. And, Si 
| when we consider the state of | r, 
their involuntary idleness and wretched- 
ness, and the moral and pol | conse- 
quences of their condition, and kn that 
this one pursuit would relieve them and 
the country of many of the evils und 
which both now labour—were the poor 
destitute of any wish to avail themselves 
of it, no national sacrifice could be to 
loreat, hardly any sum (burthened as 
| conntry is) too vast, could a decided ta 
I for horticulture b purchased for our agri 
lcultin ly or, Sir, the poor of Eneland 
have Is taste—passio1 I mav even call 
it, in them, for gardening, beyond any 
oth p! upon eartl Si wl it wil 
they not do to grat fy it, even now, when 
ithe inc losures in every part of the country 
have rendered it almost impossible fo 
|them to find the means of grat 1 
| Who has not seen the thousands of little 
| strips which the poor labourers have taken 
iin by the road sides in this country ne 
labour of inclosinge which, estimated at t 
‘lowest wages, is often many ti 
|amount of the worth of th yM\ yt 
thusobtained: thouvh then : us é 
sants know that thevare at any time liable 
to have their plot seiz nd ; certain 
that, at some time or other, it will be so? 
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Few of the poor, however, have the oppor- 
tunity, or would have the permission, to 


obtain even this little advantage; it is 
true, the great farmer may allow them 


occasionally the temporary possession of 
a distant headland, on which to plant a 
few potatoes. But, Sir, this, wherever 
situated, not the advantage I ask for 
this class; it is the ¢ garden, properly so 
called, which the husbandm: in call 
his own, in which he can display his 
taste and cultivate as he pleases; and 
where, surrounded by his family, he la- 
bours not only for present but prospective 
advantages; where the feelings of hope 
and the consciousness of prosperity are 
alive within him, rendering him as happy 
as his master—feelings which, alas! 
seldom gratified. But I will proceed upon 
this subject no further. The poor, every 
one must know, have the taste in question. 
They are fully aware of the pleasures and 
advantages attending its gratification; 
and they bitterly compl: uin of having been 
dispossessed of the possibility of obtaining 
small spots of ground for cultivation, 
They have, in thousands of instances, be- 
sought their superiors to restore to them 
their garden, as in otherdays. They have 
constantly prayed for this great favour. 
It has been denied! “ They mourn in 
their prayer and are vexed.” Sir, I have 
here a calculation, made by one of the 
ablest of our agricultural writers, of the 
advantages, estimated in the most moder- 
ate way possible, of a good garden to the in- 
dustrious labourer : but I have not time to 
enumerate them, interesting and important 
as they are. But I would not rest here. 
No advantages, however valuable, if in- 
discriminately extended, would fully 
swer the ends we ought to have in view 
regarding this class: nor, indeed, can any 
rank of society, no, nor any individu al, 
whatever be his pursuit, be incited to those 
becoming exertions, on which human 
prosperity, individual and national, de- 
pends, without holding forth further ade- 
quate inducements and rewards to success- 
ful efforts. I would then propose, a 
reward and distinction to the deserving 
poor, what would indeed be to them no 
empty honour, but the highest possible 
advantage, though still it would involve 
no pecuniary sacrifices whatever, | would 
propose to restore to such the opportunity 


1S 


can 


are 


an- 


as 
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and honest endeavours to bring up their 
families without parochial relief. They 
would have to be admitted tenants of little 
intakes, or to depasture upon a general al- 
lotment, and they must have a meadow 
appropriated for the purpose of providing 
them with hay. Either of these plans 
might be ado pted, and both of them hav 
been so with great success ; that, however 
which gives the cottager his own share in 
severalty is undoubtedly to be preferred. 
I have contemplated the difliculty which, 
in certain instances, the most deserving 
industrious of our labourers would 
sufficient money this 
This difficulty, however, is more 
apparent than real, and may be obviated, 
as I will on another occasion show, when 
I hope to enter more into the details, and 
less into the principle, of the measure, 
with equal advantage to all parties. <A 
point far more material to mention is, that 
the measure contemplates securing the ad- 
vantages proposed, whether for keeping 
the cow or the garden, at the current and 


and 
for 


purpose. 








of keeping a cow, on customary terms. 


Tiese cottagers would have to be selecte d | of the present member for the 
for their good conduct, industrious habits, | 


| of Oxford, 





usual terms of land of equal quality in 
the district, and Jet by the 
owners. And I am ashamed of acknow- 
ledging how necessary is this provision ; 
otherwise that extortion to which the poor 
are now exposed would pursue them again. 
I have ascertained beyond all doubt, that 
in those few instances where the poor now 
obtain, have been suffered to retain, 
the advantages in question, they too fre- 
quently pay for them, on the average, 
more than double what is demanded from 
the larger tenants in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. If these advantages be secured 
to the little cultivator, I will engage for 
the effects. Happiness will be conferred 
upon the class in question, and their su- 
periors will also be rewarded; jor to the 
arguments which justice and generosity 
suggest, those which self-interest supplies 
may be fairly added. This plan would 
diminish the burthen of the poor-rates, 
now so heavily felt in many of the agri- 
cultural districts of this country; and this 
most important consequence, I proceed to 
shew, would take place, from instances in 
which a similar plan has been put into 
operation by means of private benevolence. 
The instance I shall first adduce is that 
which occurred in the parish of Long 
Newton, in the county of Gloucester, 


Samec same 


| where the exce lent and benevolent father 


University 
the late Mr, Estcourt, stated 
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that, out of 196 persons, thirty-two fami- 
lies, consisting of 140 persons, were poor, 
and indeed in the depth of extreme po- 
verty, to his own words. ‘The 
rates amounted to 324/,13s. 6d. In ordei 
to extricate them from this state of misery 
and wretchedness, he adopted a plan in 
some respects similar to the one I now 
propose; and what have been the conse- 
quences? Animmediate abatement in th 
misery of the the tifving 
improve ment in their character and morals; 
and a progressive diminution in the poor- 
rates down to 135/., in 1829 (the last yea 
reported), amounting to 10d.in the pound 


use poor- 


poor ; most er 


only, on the valuation of the parish in 
1815. In Skipton-moyne, an adjoining 


parish, where the same course is pursued, 
I find the poor-rates have diminished be- 
tween 1813 and 1829, from 3671. to little 
more than 2092. on the average ot the last 
three years. In the small parish of Ash- 
ley, where the present ¢ xcellent membei 
for Oxford University has also pursued the 
same course since 1812, I find that the 
poor-rates, which then stood at 89Z. in th 
vear 1813, have now dropped to 551, o1 
104d. in the pound. In other P 
the same effect is taking place un the 
same auspicious direction. But 
it may be said, that every plan of benevo- 
lence, of whatever character or description, 
under the warm and 
management of its patron. 


| 
be nevoience 


1, 
LLiStics 


» pe wr ties 


is found to answer 
enthusiastic 
To show that this 
does not depend upon mere superintend- 
ence, I will, lastly, give another instance 
where the cottagers have been allowed 
these privileges for at least 200 years; 
for at k place, 


system of 


that time an inclosure took 
and the then owners had the good sense 
and humanity to reserve a small allotment 
for the purpose of letting it to the cottagers 
at moderate rates. A gentleman who com- 
municated this fact tothe Board of Acricul- 
ture, above thirty years ago, through Lord 
Winchilsea, says, as a natural consequence 
of such a system—‘ We can, the 
‘hardly say that there are any dustrious 
* persons here who are re: lly poor, as ther 

‘are in places where they have not this 
‘advantage.’ This communication was 
made in 1796, and I have been anxious to 
see the effect of this system, imperfect as 
it is in some respects, on the poor-rat 

I find that, on the average of the last se- 
venteen years, namely, during the period 
in which we have had annual returns, the 


tore, 


amount averaged 25/, 4s, 8d, only; or, on 


{Ox rs 
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11} 
the valuation of 1815, rather 
41d, in the pound; o r perh aps ld, 

] J 1 ] ] ] 
pound on the value of the whole produce 
of thi Would the most pat 


manager of th 


than 
the 


more 


parish. simo- 


nious poor require a less 


id a the national or parochial 
funds sah inthis? In two other instances, 


Lincolnshire, and anothe 


mana 


one a tee 
VW OTCeé Ste rs] 


hire, the same cement 


1 


has produced equally beneficial results. 


I h d mea it to have liven some equally 
authentic proofs of the 1 idividu il happi- 
ness this system creates wherever has 
been partially introduced ; but time will 
not admit. ‘To the p particular, to 


HW 
use the most inteiligent cor- 


respondent of the | oard of \oriculture, 
‘ the advantag » 18 SO great, aS to bafle all 
‘ desc ription.’ May it be the business of 


this House, as it is its evident duty, to 
that happiness universal! One other 
favour of the 
> needed. 


‘of winter 


make 
sion I would pr se In 
it would | 


provi 

ee 

poor in aistricts where 
: : 

[ ha mucn of ft 

oe oe +} ; Be EN 

labour ior the poor, and ol 

i 


of wages, and consequent pauperism and 


said ie want 


the depression 


degradation which exists In consequence 
of this state of things in several parts of 
the country. Gardens for the whole, and 


homesteads tor a part, ol 


labouring 
much, 


Once 


the 
do 
ils at 

h to protect 
rnicious custom, which 
labouring 
is bread. 
certain 


noo ynvineed, 


r, would, | am ec 
much, to remedy these e) 


] + 
erhaps, how Ver. TO 


very 
enoue 
those from the y 
| certain parts, th 
poor, to whom wi 
Employment might, 


{ 
: : ie 
still wanted, and, in 


cases be far more, 
adequate remuneration for the employed, 
and the ire objects, as I take it, very 
easy to be accomplished. ‘The celebrated 
law of Elizabeth, I nee d not sav, pre scribed 
that ee cnoute be furnished for the 
able but t a and to effect- 
neve eee It ci Dt 1 the establishing 


a 
tures on the domestic 
a wise and 


parochial manufi 
And see was then 
practicable plan, as most of the manufac- 
tures of the country, at least in their initial 
stare, were then pursued in the cottage. 
And see, Sir, what a vast and expensive 
task our ancestors undertook in their mea- 
sure of providing employment for the poor. 
They contemplated the general advance 
of capital, the purchase of stocks whereon 
to employ the numerous unemployed poor, 
and that superintendence which was ne- 
cessary for realising such a scheme. Com- 
pared with all this, the plan I should pros 
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pose, would be easy, and the burthens it 
would impose upon the community would 


be indeed light. But to return; all tl 
writers on this creat subject, for at least 
half a century afterwards, such Si 


Joshua Child, Sir Matthew Hale, J 


Locke, and many others, placed thei 
projects on the manufacturing basi 
properly so called. [The workhouse 


considerable 


first erected in numbers 
about a century ago, proceeded upon the 
same idea, and have led to creater evil 

and occasioned a greater additional ex- 
pense, in managing the poor, than any 


other part of the existing practice. Fully 
aware that they are occasionally well and 
humanely managed (and an exemplary 


instance occurs in the town where I re- 


side), still, on the whole, the system is a 
crying evil, and demands immediate re- 
vision. Manufacturing labour (properly 
so called) being, therefore, totally « ot 


the question, it follows, that what Mon- 
tesquieu “the unl- 
versal manufacture,” the 
soil, is the only resource that 1 
this important purpose, and happily fo. 
us it is of all others that which is most 
adapted to the peculiar wants and condi- 
tion of the country. We have 


: 
emphatic ally calls 
culture of 


malt { 
mains fol 


lands 
enough, and, as some contend, hands too 
many; surely, then, there c 
hesitation whether, or in what m 
we shall employ those whom we are other- 
wise compelled to sustain in idleness. 
The desiderata on this branch of the 
ject are these: first, to increas employ- 


1 
sub- 


ment without improperly interfering with 
the general market of labour; secondly, 
to sustain at a just remunerating price 


the value of the labour of those who are 
willing and anxious to w 

thirdly, to ec 
labour who would oth 
maintained in voluntary id ; 
these objects, each of which are so desi 

able, might be secured by taking a pa- 
rochial allotment of land, and cultivating 
it by spade husbandry. To the employ- 
ment thus created, the unemployed might 
and would repair; those also who were 
otiered totally inadequate wages, such as 
would eventually send them to the parish 
to make them up to a living 
would resort to the same lawful means of 
avoiding pauperism and oppression ; 
lastly, those who wish to subsist without 
labour on the parochial funds, would be 
by this means prevented so doing. In 


irk for their sub- 
mpel those to 


rwise seeK to D 


| All 


sistence 5 


eness 


amount, 


and, 
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such a country as this, demanding as it 
does so enormous an importation of the 
of life, the ; market of 
labour really interfered with by this plan 
that of foreign countries, 
y persons who would be otherwis 
than sensibly benefitted would be the idl 
[ had prepared 
myself more particularly for this part of 
the measure, but the time is gone. The 
with which it could be executed, the 
certainty of its success, the employment 
it would er 
principally at the seasons of 
the year when labour is not supposed to 
be the most scarce, the advantage to the 
the country and to the public 
se formed a large part per- 
spectively of the subject which I have 


only 


necessaries 
would be and 
the 


] 
Ont 
tli 


and profligate paupers. 


Case 


ate, and the wages it would 


( istribute, 


esel 
parisnes oO! 


i} 
> Lile 


a 
AL iaTQre 


this night brought before the House; but 
upon these topics, for the reason I have 
stated, I must not enter. I shall now 


proceed to the means by which I propose to 
put this measure into execution; and this 
must, same 
reason, touch upon with very inconvenient 
brevity. ‘The necessary machinery, then, 
for exe plan I would take, in 
the first place, from the parochial othcers 
already appointed by law—the Church 
and Overseers of the poor, who 
a most useful and merito- 
but I would not, however, 
resign the duty to them without control, 
might, and 
happen in the country parishes, that they 


would have been parties to the mischiefs 
I 


also J for the too obvious 


this 


uting 


wardens 
are, as a body, 
rious class; 
sometimes would, 


as it sO 


of which T have been speaking, and there- 
] 


fore not the most proper, or perhap 
will persons to remedy them. To 
them, therefore, I would add another im 


hial functionary, to be cre- 
for this purpose, whose duty 


tant pare 
ated by law 
it would be to see, that the various provi 
sions of the Act were truly and impartially 
carried into effect: conjointly with the 
present parochial officers, if that might be: 
but, if the latter should withstand the 
execution of the measure in the mannet 
or spirit in which it is proposed to be 
carried into effect, then proceeding on his 
own authority, subject, however, to an 
appeal to the Quarter Sessions as to the 
propriety and fairness of his decision. 
This office would probably fall upon the 
resident, or, as he is sometimes called, the 
working clergyman, and, if so, from all | 
have witnessed or read in Committees or 
reports of this House, the better, generally 
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speaking, would I think be for the| be put forth, and worthy of a moment's 
poor. He was the individual contem- | consideration ; it is that founded upon a 
plated in the Bill of the present Lon rigid view of the rights of property. I 
Chancellor when he proposed his be ne- W |] peedily dispe se of this object nm, SO 
volent measure touching education, to} as to convert it into an argument in my 
this House, which demanded local super- | favour, if there be any longer an hi est 
intendence and management; but perhaps | | t to deal equally in matters of law 
the appointment should not be thus fixed | and equity with the different ranks of 
by law, but left to the parishioners, the | s ty amongst u In pleading for the 
poorest, however, in this case having their | restitution of the humble privileges of the 
votes, or tothe Magistrates of the division, | poor as | have done, be it recollected that 
as the farmers might overawe the poor in| I have not asked for an indemnity past 
their choice; but this I leave to the} spoliatior nor for any eleemosynary 
wisdom of this House to determine. The} grants of them. I merely wish to 
oftice, by whomsoever undertaken, would put it to ft Hous sa erst > question 
be a thankless and unprofitable one, but | of id policy, whether the demand I 
its best and indeed high reward would be, | make can | th the least colour of justice 
the consciousness of largely administering | rejected. 8S he rights of private pro- 
to the public prosperity, as Well aS Serving | perty, evel in they ive been ran 
to an almost indescribable extent the de-| nized, have been 1 to give way to 
serving and industrious poor. Its conjoint | public necessity, or even convenience, not 
duty would be, to lect sites, and caus ndeed by way of sat 1 el t for a rea- 
the erection of a certain number of cot- | sonable compensation hus in the coun- 
tages necessary for the decent accom-| try the public road is pro) ected, and when 
modation of the labouring poor of the | created, widened, s ed, or changed 
parish ; to see that these and the cottages | in its direction, 01 i a man’s field 
already in being had good and sufticient | | 1 Into to o n the necessary ma- 
eardens attached to them, a ljacent if pos ls, whether in grass or tillage; the 
sible, or at a convenient distance; if] ca iug, or the railway driven through 
otherwise, to determine upon those Jabour- tire district, principally for the benefit 
ers, according to the qualifications already | of distant places and persons, so far inter- 
stated, who shall have the advantage of | oy the rights of property, and 
keeping their cow, and to fix upon the | of Ince enientl 1 hundreds of 
conveniences for their so doing; to ap-| parishes. In our cities whole streets are 
portion, where such a measure would b len 1, bridges ei l, new = ap- 
found necessary, a plot of land as a work- | pros formed, nay, extensive alterations 
field for the unemplo} yed poor; and lastly, | often carried into effect, whose sole appa- 
to ascertain that all these advantages] rent object is ornament and display ; yet 
were obtained at a current and reasonable | all of tl demand, and on such terms as 
rate as torent. This officer [ would de | th w prescribes, the surrender of private 
nominate Guardian, or Protector of th | pr perty, and the often unwilling removal 
Poor, investing him with powers to carry | f then med lations and es 
these propositions into effect, but im-|t ed means of subsistence, of numbers 
posing upon him no duty as rece IVI idual Ni ( vy that while 
or disbursing any of the sums required for | the object in any such ces, howevei 
realizing the measure, That this plan | pro] in itself, is at all comparable in 
shall stand clear from a multitude of fri- | importance to the one at issue, however 
volous, or even from some real objections, | regarded, yet I maintain, that the liberty 
is more than I anticipate. I defy, how- | taken with | property in any of these cases 


ever, its opponents to advance any ob- | 


the measure in the slight- 
degree comparable mag 
that of allowing things remain 
are, to the utter destruction of the ec 
forts and morals of the poor, and the 
minent peril of the peace of society. 


jections against 
est in 
to as they 
om- 


i? 


will only take up the further time of 
House while I anticipate one of these, a “a 
it shall be that which I think will alone 





onitude to | 


| 





is infil itely 
and 


sreater than th: it which | pro- 
yet that is nevel urced 
ound o f objection against extensive 

Show me 


a 


as 
Valid & 
and aan improvements. 


ven an improvement in any One point ot 


view at all comparable to that which 
promises to give happiness, peace, and 
ails te enadiietie ot people; which 
ano beautify instead of deforming the 


which would increase 


ce of the country; 
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its value and multiply its resources ; ina 
word, which should restore to the poor, and 
just and adequate terms, the privi- 
, vratuitously 


én. 
lezes which they 
aid and withor it which it is im p OSSIL 


pe S- 


once 


that they should subsist in comfort, or 
continue in peace, and which would 
effectuate all this by the slight st possible 
sacrifice—by none what ver, indeed, when 
properly computed. Sir, I would fain | 
hope that in this House the condition of 
the poor will sui!l meet anxious considera- 
tion—that here their wrongs will find 
redress. The suggestions of private be- 
nevolence, aided indeed by the soundest 
views of policy and interest, have long 
been urged in vain; their wrongs have 
sone on increasing, and will never be 
redressed except this House interfere. 
Let it do so then, and without delay. Let 
wealth allow that poverty which inces- 


santly labours for its benefit, a comfortable 
abode wherein to rest. Let those who 
demand their summer toil, give them the 
means of employment and subsistence in 
the winter let the cry of them 
that reaped our fields come up 
Lord of the harvest, that Deity who is no 
respecter of persons, or, if he b 
the respecter of the poor and needy. 
feelings of justice and gratitude no longer 


season: 


yy l 
before the 


» who Is 


sufficiently prevail, let those of just ap- 
prehension and of awakened fear be 
added. Recollect the mighty power with 
whom we have to deal. Like another 
Sampson we may deem it blind, and 
doomed to grind at the mill for our plea- 
sure and convenience, but let the econo 
mists and politicians take care how they 
sport much longer with its awakened feel- 
ings, lest the spirit of vengeance and of 
strength return upon it, and it bow itself 
mightily against the pillars of your un 
righteous system, and destroy the social 


though itself perish in its ruins 


structure, 
and be that this 


But, Sir, lieve 


| hope 


House will listen to the suggestions of 
kindness and benevolence ;—that it will 
support a measure which demands the 
permanent sacrifice of none of the pro- 


perty of the country, but which, on the 
contrary, would ereatly lighten the bur- 


thens it now sustains, and, above all, 


would give prosperity and peace to our 


rural poor. Let the House, then, assume 
its noblest character, that of the protector 
of the poor, and, seeing that the sug- 


gestions of humanity, and the dictates of 


policy have been long disregarded, let the 


If 
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law once more interpose its sacred shield, 


and protect the defenceless and the 
wretched from the miseries which they 
have too long endured. With these ob 


servations, | beg leave to move to bring in 
a Bill, having for its object, to better the 
condition of the labouring poor. 

I he seconded the 
tion with great pleasure, as he hoped it 
would lead to beneficial results. He be- 
lieved and hoped the hon. Gentleman was 
generally correct in the views he had 
taken, but there was one point in which 
differed from him. 
agree with the 


Mr. Cri} 8 said, Mo- 


some de 
He could not altogether 
hon. Mover in the view taken of the 
effects of large enclosure acts. He believed 
that great benefit had often arisen to the 
poor from the inclosure of waste lands, 
inasmuch as it had made that which was 
previously of littl > value, worth much more 
by the labour which had been employed 
upon it, and by these means, as well as by 
capital laid out upon it by the propri- 
etors in the vicinity, who were interested 
in its improvement by the additional value 
to their former 
such situations 


in oree 


thereby attached 
properties; the land in 
was rendered more useful and productive. 
Another question, however, in which he 
fully concurred with the hon. Mover was, 
that there was little doubt but that, were 
the labour upon our farms done solely by 
English labourers, there would no 

dundancy of the labouring population 


which 


be 


felt. There was as little doubt, too, that 
one of the severest evils this class ex 
perienced was in the deficiency of houses 
and cottages for the poor in respect of 
number. Much comfort and health would 
esult from a fair and proper apportion- 
ment of garden ground to each tenement. 
The gardea ground should not be so 
large that it would afford occupation 


altomether to the labourer, so as to render 
him independent enough to decline hiring 
upon the farms in the 
neighbourhood. It was difficult to say 
whether the object could be in this in- 
stance best accomplished by the inter- 
ference of Government itself, or by the 
voluntary efforts of land proprietors, 
throughout those counties to which allu- 
sion had been so feelingly made by the 


out his services 


yn. Mover. 

Lord Althorp said, that he entirely 
concurred -—as, unfortunately, he was 
obliged to do~in the hon. member for 


Aldborough’s description of the distress 
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of the poor; and he had been very 
anxious to hear what the remedies were 
which the hon. Member proposed to alle- 
viate that evil. Those remedies, as he 


fOcr. 11? 


understood, were to give habitations to | 
the labouring poor, and to attach small | 


portions of ground to them as garden 
He was inclined to think, that 
small gardens to be cultivated by the 
poor was a desirable thing; but he thought 
that benefit could not be so well attained 
by legislative enactment as by private 
arrangement. ‘The mode in which the 
hon. Member intended to effect his object 
—namely, by an Act of Parliament 

appeared to him not to be free from con- 
siderable difficulties. At the same time, 
as the hon. Member had bestowed such 
pains on all matters connected with this 
subject, he thought it desirable that the 


providing 


House should agree to give him leave to | 


bring in his Bill. 


The Bill would then be | 


placed on the Table and printed, and hon. | 
Members and the country would have an | 


opportunity, before another Session, of 
considering how the law would operate. 


Mr. Slaney expressed his gratitude to | 
| out by his hon. friend, 


the hon. Member for Aldborough for the 
pains which he had taken with this sub- 
ject. 
hon. Member had explained the whole 
cause of the mischief to which he had 
directed the attention of the House. ‘The 
hon. Member had represented the con- 
dition of the peasantry of this country to 
be one of great depression 1 deorada- 
tion. He admitted, with regret, that in 
some parts of the Kingdom their condition 
was deplorable ; but that was not the ca 
in all parts of the country. There was a 
marked and distinct difference between 
the condition of the peasantry in the 

orthern and in the southern portion of the 
country. He believed that the cause of 
the depression of the poor in the southern 
part of the country was the abuse and 
mal-administration of those laws whicl 
were intended to protect and support 
them. To provide a remedy, then, for these 
evils it was necessary to go back to those 
laws, amend them where they were defective, 
and, above all, provide for a due adminis- 
tration of them. He should have hailed 
the speech of the hon. member for Ald- 
borough with unmingled pleasure, but for 
the hard terms with which he was pleased 
to assail the political economists of the 
day. 


ant 


sé 


He doubted, however, whether the | 


To have held that class of persons | triple the amount of the 
up to the detestation of the country, as| upon the parishes in the northern counties 
) ] 
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ungifted with the sympathies of humanity, 





was not following the candid course which 
he should have expected from his hon. 
friend. He agreed with him as to the 
necessity of affording better habitations 
for the poor; although he was of opinion 
with the hon. Member who spoke second, 
that it would be avery great evil to increase 
them to too ereat an extent. Upon the 
question Of redund LC he should not say 
one word He believed the laws of popu- 
lation being imposed by nature had _ best 
be lett to thems He might obse rve, 
however, that if the Poor-laws were so 


administered as to place the married man 
in a better situation than the single man, 
they did interfere with the natural check 
to redundancy which would otherwise 
exist. With regard to the proposition for 


making allotments of sinall portions of 
land to cottagers, there could not be the 
least objection to it; on the contrary, it 
was now universally admitted, that the 
adoption of a ceneral measure of this 
nature would be most beneficial. Not 
merely a feeling of benevolence and hu- 
manity would dictate the course marked 


t 
1, but even when the 


matter urded as a question of self- 
interest, the inducement was stron to em- 
If 
the poor man had his small p of land to 
powerful stimulus was held out 


was reg 


brace the measures he recommended. 
cultivate, a 
to his industry, and he was raised from his 
present depressed condition, which had, 
in many parts of the country, completely 
and di character 
By adopting this course, 


demoralized based the 


of the peasantry. 


the poor-rates ‘would, in a short time, be 
reduced materially, and thus a service 
would be rendered both to the landlord 
and the tenant. Nothing could be 


more absurd or pernicious than to suppose 
that it could be beneficial to the landlord 
that there should be a high 
poor-rate and a low rate of wages. He 
entreated the attention of the House for a 
few minutes to relative to the 
local taxation in three of the southern and 
three of the northern counties of England. 
In the southern counties the bad system 
had been of placing the 
labourers upon the poor-rates, and making 
an allowance in proportion to the man’s 
family ; and in some of these counties the 
poor-rates were, according to the official 
and sometimes 


or tenant 


a pape r 


acted upon 


returns, more than double, 


rates assessed 
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of England. This w: 
case in Sussex, where the 
to the greatest extent, and where the con- 
dition of the pe 1s worse than in 
any other county in England. He yuld 


ask any one, who had any doubt on th 


system prevailed 


‘ ntry ’ 
asantry W 


subject, to refer to the evidence taken b« 


fore the Committees of 1824 and 1829, who | 1 
i | | be happy to give his humble assistance in 


were appointed to in he condi- 
tion of the agricultural poor. From the 
returns it appeare d, the county of 


suire into th 


that in tl 
Sussex the amount of poor-rates, measured 
by the property-tax of 1815, was 6s. 9d. 
in the pound, in the county of Bedford it 
was 6s. 2d., in the county of Buckingham 
it was 5s. 5d., in the county of Kent it was 


5s. 8d., | 


and in the county of Suffolk 5s. in 
Now for the 


the pound, counties In 


which no such abuses had existed. In 
the county of Northumberland the poor- 
rates were but Is. 7d. in the pound, in | 

| 


the county of Westmoreland 2s. 4d., in | 


| | 


the county of Cumberland 2s. Id., and in 
the county of S lop 2s. 4d. Thus, 


the 


taking 
the aver: gre of the rates in 
} 

the 


other 


system prevailed, 
| 


counties he 


where 
the 
where it did not, it appeared, t 
rates the latter were not quite equal 
to one-fourth of what they 
former. And indepen lent of this ereat 
difference in the rate ;, the 
the comforts and happing ss of the poorer 


on 


were in the 


difference in 


classes of the two districts was mos rik- 


ing. It was now generally admitted that, 
in proportion as the wages were 2ood, so 
would be the conduct of the Jabouring 
classes. The system of reducing the rate 
of waves to the lowest possible o1 de, had 
done more to demoralize and corrupt the 


lower classes of this country than all other 
The only way to 


h prevail | 


circumstances together. 
remedy the evils whi 
southern parts of England was, to 1 
store the peasantry of those parts to the 


same condition of independence th 
peasantry of the north, to go oradually 
back to the original administration of th 
Poor-laws, and let the labourer work out 


] 


lence. entiemen 


Phe 


his own indepenc 
sted in the highest 


of England were inter 
degree in promoting any measure for the 
amelioration of the condition of the pea- 
santry, and, unless 
taken, not only would the 
continue to sufter from privation, 
the higher and middle ranks of society 
would also be materially injured. 


effectual steps were 
poorel classes 
| 


but 


A sub. 


ject of greater importance than the present, | the labouring population of this country 
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1s particularly the] 


lof the 


| laws; 


| the condition and add 
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namely, the removing the abuses of the 
Poor-laws, and the promoting the welfare 


540 


labouring classes, could not be 
pressed upon the attention of the Legis- 
lature. He rejoiced, therefore, that the 
hon. member for Aldborough had brought 


| forward his motion, and although he did 


10t agree in all points with him, he should 
endeavour to remove those evils and 
administration of the Poor- 
1izht be done by returnine 
Poor-law in its original enactment: 


any 
rrors in. the 
and this n 
to the 
and in its spirit. 

Colonel Torrens was understood not to 
offer any opposition to the introduction of 
the Bill. He would not follow the hon. 


member for Aldborough through the details 
of his plan, for he thought it would be as 


useless to discuss the causes of, or the 
remedies for, the distresses of the labour 
with a Gentleman who disclaimed all 
knowledge of the science which treats of 
condition of the people, as to argu 

h the professor who 
should avow his ignorance of the theory of 


ers, 


the 


ybout grammar wit 


lancuace, or aboutan operation in surgery 
with a man who boasted his contempt for 
The hon. Membe: 


the study of anatomy. 


| seemed to imagine that he had made a 


valuable discovery in the 
the increase of the human spe 

and which he appeared to think 
should be compared to the discoveries of 
a Galileo ora Newton. The hon, Gentle- 
man had found out that a small population 
would much more rapidly than a 
large one; that was, that 200 persons 
would incre much rapidly 
100. He certainly could not compliment 
the hon. Member on the result he had 
ived at, for, had he extended the analogy 


her, 


laws which 


incre 


ise 


more than 


ise 


iri 
he would have arrived at 
He did 
not intend to offer any opposition to the 
introduction of this Bill, but he certainly 
hould, if it were persisted in next Session, 
endeavour to point out some of the incon 
veniences that would result from many 


a little furt 


a MOST € xtraordinary conclusion. 


arts of it. 

Mr. Briscoe felt called upon to make a 
few observations on this subject, to which 
he had paid considerable attention. He 
was not unfriendly to the principles of 
political economy, but they had been erro 
neously applied to the present question. 
Many who were most anxious to improv 
to the comforts of 
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were opposed to the proposition for giving 
small detached portions of land to tl 

peasantry, on the ground that it would 
tend to multiply and increase their num 
ber. Now, as far as his experience went, 
and his knowledgve was more of 
iture, the 


of a directly contrary de scription, 


than of a theoretic n 


portion as the comforts of the labourin 


were increased, they were ma 


classe ~ 


1 » ] 
ieSs reckless of the cot sequ neces of tl 


conduct; and a spirit of industry v 
excited, anid the desire which was so fruit 
ful in man, of bettering his condition, was 


what country in the world 


increased. In 
had population increased more r 
in Ireland? And had not that arisen from 
the depend nce and low conditio 1 of th 

peasantry, w ho were aware that, by noexer- 
tions of their own, could they better their 
condition ? Although, therefore, he could 
not give his 


approbation to all the plan of 


the hon. Member, he should be most 
favourable to any proposition for appol 
tioning small pieces of land to the cot 


of the labourme poor. The system Of | 
mo waces out of tne poor-rates had had 
‘i most pernicious cflect upon the morals 
and character of the peas 
of the ex untry in which it 
He held in his hand the rep 
Overseers of two large parishes, situated in 
had the 


1 


the 


1 oe oie 
had pr Vallead. 


the county which hi honour to 


present, of the state ot poor int 
J 

parishes. He sh uld like to be in pos: 3S1O1 

of such documeuts relative to the condition 


of the labouring c s in all parts of the 


country; for, bymeansof the information to 
be derived from such papers as these, the 


} 


° 9 1 ] Ps, 8% 
Legislature would be abie to arrive at a 


nelusion than it now 
| state of the people. 


] 
iar re po! 


much more correct co 
could do as to the rea 
He had received a number of sim 
from the Overseers of other large parishes in 
the county of Surrey, and they all confirmed 
the 
In the first 
between ninety anda hundred married, and 
between fifty 


conclusions he derived from 


of those parishes there wer« 


cle labourers ; 


ind sixty Sip 
the number 
the parish in winter 
these, forty were constantly dependent 
on the poor-rates f r support. The amount 
paid in poor-rates was, in summer, about 
307. a month, and in winter 502. In this 
parish there were from ten to fiftes 
labourers who had 


was fifty-five ; and of 


n 
small pieces of land 


In the other 


annexed to their cottages. 
parish the proportions in every respect 
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of persons receiving relief from | 


tude of paupers would 
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and the condition of the 


1 
were hicher, 
‘<4 ; ] . . | 
fapourin ciasSses Was worse, ant there 


additional circumstan¢ that in 


10t a sina] instant was a porti nol land 
yNNex to the cottage cf a ] man 
{ V ul ha il ll-bein ol 
fh } ntryv \ ul I promoted by i 
mie ha forits OD] the allottine 
! S ( ind t t i ulti il 
| | Ea ) the landoy ners and 
mel ad he S | the reat 
( | t V a ft k hac In the 

i 
I i ch ictel l ibits ol indus 
f thos es. Hi vretted that 
the bill which was inti lueed by the 
Duke of Richmond into the other House 
itive to the lit f the poor, and 
ch was noi n the ‘Table of tl House 
could not | passed into a Law be fore the 


He regretted that the laud- 
abl example of the Sussex landowners, 
t ] 


prorogation. 


who entered into associations tor the pur- 
pose i\ small portions of land to the 
wnt for other measures to Im- 
Ove e ( yn f th oor, had not 
h 1 ) l n t } t otf the « ul 
He t 1 that t example would 

t b ] t 1h ent Or % count 

had th honour to rept nt ind | 
wi determined to ve his best exertions 
ich assoc ons in those districts 

\ 1 Wil I is ected. He was 
nvineed { s object would be much 
etter ehect d by privat arrangement 
unone country ¢ ntlemen, than by any 
istati enactment. It was most painful 
»the Magistrates to have continual appli- 
itions mad » tl by able-bodied 
pou Ss, both mar iz | nwe, who 
ere both able and willing to work, but 
twit tanall it tnel exertions, wel 

ible te re it If each family w 

| i - il | tech of i. | irishe 
ould be exempt from tl distressing 
ses | ch wei now continually oecur- 
ne. He trusted that effectual steps 
uld be taken without delay, and that a 


distribution would be made of land, 
hich was at present uncultivated, to the 
icultural population of the country. If 
taken at ¢ 


peasantry 


sures were not 


Ou; 


deteriorated, and only a mu 


( whole character of 


remain. 
something 


»> SNOW 


Mr. Este 


| uld emanate from Gov nment, t 


7f was anxious 


» that class of the people to whom allu 
sion had so eloquently been made by the 
ion, Mover, that the Government was 
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desirous to alleviate and remedy, in part, | 
at least, the effects of a highly injudicious | 
system of dispensing the Poor-laws in the | 
south of England. The subject was one] 1 
which must at last be taken up by Govern- 
ment itself. The measures of Mr. Sturges | 

Journe had done much at » time; but | 


Government must again interfere, and tha 
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shortly. He was grateful to the hon. | 
Mover for the attempt to introduce thi 

Bill he had described, and prefaced with | 
so eloquent a descant on thea cknowledged 

inconveniences and sufferings of the| 
labouring poor; and though it was too 
late to expect the Bill shouid go through 


the introduction 
t fail to be product- 
sting 


the House this Session, 
of the subject could n¢ 
ive of benefit to this most intere 
of the people. 

Mr. Scott expressed his approval of the 
measure proposed by the hon. Member, 
and said he was of opinion that 
something were speedily done to relieve 
the sufferings of the poor, evils v« 


unle ss 


fecting and serious in their consequences 
must soon occur, ‘He ecretted th this 
measure had not been made to occupy 
the Dicatten of Parliament at an earlier 
stage of the Session; it would then have 
been received with more satisfaction, and 
obtained a decree of attention more com- 


mensurate with its importance. 


Mr. John Campbell, in answer to an 
observation which had fallen from the 
hon. member for Aldborough (Mr. Sadler), 
said,that the maxim which had been quoted 
from Lord Bacon—namely, that in ail 
alterations of the allotments of land, the 
rights of the people should be carefully 


nd 1 } 2 a 
was stric tly attended to. ih 3 


pre SE rved- 


rights had ei n most sacredly attended 
in all Inclosure Acts. If what the hon. 
member for Aldborough had stated wer 


} i] 
pressed and 


the fact-—if the 


poor were O] 


class | 


ry af-| 
| was willing 
) bre 


oO} 


to 
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lit in it, the individual who performed these 
acts obtained a right to the soil. But sucha 
principle was wholly contrary to law, and 
its fallacy ought to be gene rally known. 
Mr. George Rohinson entirely approved 
It related to a 
in making 


of the propose dd measure, 


+ | 1 = 2 
bject which, though so long 


su 


t| its appearance, was of great interest and 
importance to every Gentleman in that 
| House. He had no doubt the hon. Gen 
tleman would obtain his Bill; heh yped he 
| would, and he trusted that at an early 
stage of the next Parliament, the Go 
vernment would take it into its immediate 
consideration, and propose such amend- 
| ments as were necessary; for he did not 
| think the measure of the hon. Gentleman 
| likely to supply more than a very partial 
|remedy to a very general evil, That 
| something ought to be done, and that 


speedily, the House must agree with him. 
Nosituation, of any'amongst the most unfor- 
tunate of human beings, was more pitiable 
than that of the poor honest man, who 
and anxious to 
but was forced to submit to the de- 
¢ in idleness upon a 

that of felons. The poor 
attention of that House, and 
bound to afford it them. 
efore he concluded, he wished to call 
the of the House to a circum- 
stance which he must consider a reproach 
tothem. It had long happened that in 
this House the attention of the Members of 
the Government was engrossed,until nearly 


work his 


ad, 
ag He 
dat 


yn of subsisting 


pitt ince be low 
deserved the 
th House 
> of ryy 


attention 


the close of every Session, by some one 
rreat measure, which left them neither 
time nor ener ole s sufficient to enable them 
to proces d eith matters even of the most 
vital importance to the interests and well 
be ewok wa ciety. He hoped, however, that 


early in their next meeting the Government 


deprived of the ir rights undet those A¢ ts, 
then, surely, the hon. Member ought to 
become a Reformer in order to assist them 


in recovering that of which they were said 
to be unjustly deprived. Where a man 


possessed a little garden, or had the privi- | 
lege of depasturing a cow, here he ad- | 


ht to 
when 


mitted there was a right which oug 
be protected : but he would ask, 

gipsies took up their residence on a com- 
mon, to the annoyance of the surrounding 
neighbourhood, did their sojourn give them 
a right which ought to be protected? In 
different parts of the country an idea pre- 


vailed, that if a hovel were erected and afire 


i 


into consideration some com- 
pr hensive and complete measure for the 
relief of the present great : herds hips under 
which the poor were labouring. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey said, 
when the hon. and learned member 
Stafford stated that no inclosure bill was 
passed which did not contain a provision 
to protect the rights of the poor, the hon. 


would take 


that 


for 


and learned Member forgot to state how 
hat provision was carried into. effect. 
There was, in each inclosure bill, an 


enactment, imposing on the Commission- 
ers the duty of dealing with the property. 
They were either to let out the property 


itself, or, if it was sold, they were to in- 
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vest the money produced by the sale in the 
public funds. Still it was true, that the 
rental derived from the one course, or the 
interest which accrued from the other, was 
misapplied. Many individuals, who had 
claims upon property of this kind, were, 
at the present moment, receiving little or 
no benefit from it. The amount of 
rental, or of the interest were not ov’ 
those who were strugeling for 
ence—who were anxious escape from 
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o 
to 


being placed on the parish books. It was 


carried to the general fund, to relieve the 
landed proprietors, instead of being 
ed to those to whom it really belonged. 
Against the advance of money by G verl- 
ment there were a thousand reasons, poli- 
tical and fiscal. Little benefit could be 
derived from the advance of 100,000/., 
which, in its commiseration, the public 
might be willing to grant; but immense 
good might be effected by pursuing the 


crant- 


inquiry which was now going forward, and 


which, he hoped, would rescue millions of 


money, applicable tothe T¢ ite f ¢ q the poor, 


from the situation in which it wa 
sent placed. 

had regretted 
Session, a mé 
forward to soothe the feelings of the people. 
Such a measure had been brought forward 
—such a measure would be again brought 
forward — he spoke of the measure of 
Parliamentary Reform, which was, 
garded the people of this country, infinitely 
more powertul and infinitely more beneficial 


S at pre- 
The hon. member for Oxford 
that, 


asure had 


even 10 the present 


not been brought 


as re- 


than any measure on the subject of the 
Poor-laws that had 
either side of the House. 

Mr. Hunt felt greatly indebted to the 
hon. Member who brought forward this 
He totally differed from the hon. 
Member who spoke last, for he was of 
opinion that this subject was of much 
more importance to the people than the 
Reform Bill. It was a delusion to hold 
out that the poor would derive any benefit 
from the Reform Bill. He was that 
even the anticipation of such a measure as 


ever emanated from 


subject. 


sure, 


that now proposed would give comfort to 
the people. 

week from a clergyman in the country, 
stating,that in his parish there was a family 
fin one 


He had received a letter last 





consisting of twelve persons livin 
apartment, thirteen feet square; a man, 
his wife, two daughters and their husbands, 
and six children. Was there anything so 
miserable asthat even in Ireland? It was 
to be Jamented that the hon. Membei 


VOL, Vill. £78"? 
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should have had the mortification of ad 
dressing his excellent speech to a House 


not containing many more than _ fifty 
Members. If the Slave-trade had been 
under discussion the benches would have 
been filled, but the condition of the pea- 


Santry of England excited little sympathy. 
If his Majesty’s Minist 
Commissioners to inquire into the cause of 
into the 


boundaries of boroughs, they would have 


rs had sent down 


} } 
tbe burnings Instec 


d of nquiring 


saved hundreds from transportation, The 
poor were driven to thievery and rozguery 


by the bad treatment which they have ex- 
He beeced to call attention to 


pe rienced. Oro 
some regulations made in the year 1822, 
in the county of Wilts, and which demon- 
strated that the agricultural labourers were 


The 


allowance fora labouring man, his wife and 


then in the most wretched condition. 


two children, was from 4s. to 5s. 6d. a 
! ] 4 } } 
week, or a gallon of flour and 4d. pet 

1] l : 
head were allotted to those persons, ac- 


] 1 
cording to circumstances, and thus were 


these unfortunate pe ople left without Ic dg- 
fuel, and nothn o 


bread, 


ine, clothing, or oiven 
bare 
equal to half theallowance given to a felon. 
Where 
the allowance 
Was it then a 
starvation had driven these people to mad- 
ness and despair, that they looked upon 


their landlords with enmity and upon the 


them but a allowance of not 
the children increased in numbers, 
per head was 
matter of surprise, 


reduced. 
when 


operation of the laws with horror, and that 
the public should not 
the re 


circumstances ? He 


consider themselves 


action of such deplorable 
thought the rreat 


danger to which the country was exposed, 


sate from 


arose from the situation and condition of 
these people, and he hoped that something 
efficacious would be done to remedy it. 
Sir Thomas Baring said, the document 
alluded t ; Preston 
never regulated the price of labour in the 


The only object of these 


» by the member for 


county of Wilts. 


regulations was, to make some provision 


for the surplus unemployed population. 
The v the they were made 
s. or 9s. a-week. The hon. Mem- 


ages at time 


were so 
hae ; setaken in hat | 
ber was mistaken In that such 


supposing 
late disturb- 
went, as a Macis- 


reoulations gave rise to the 
ances in Hants. He 
trate, 
of the meetings, 
those concerned. 
of 1.500 


for the purpose of dispersing one 
and arresting some of 
The meeting consisted 


persons, most of them fellow 


parishioners of his, and there was not one 
| of them out of work, and not one who had 


I 

















~ 
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nota good cottage. In fact those were most 


forward at the meeting who were best off. 
One of them, the leader in breaking his 
machines, was a carpenter who had worked 


for him twenty-five years, and never earned 
His ¢ 
who had good wages, left their work and 
joined the rioters. Whenasked aft 
what their r they said they 
could 
That was suth¢ 
turbances did 
mentioned by 
Mr. 
turn his thanks to the 
Aldborough for the 
had brought this 
was persuaded thathe had not exa 
the miserable condition 
classes in England. It was such as every 
humane man must deeply lament. 
doubt much of the m of th 
from the altered of socie 
by our becoming a manufacturing fr 
= a country. He 
hat it was the absolute 


‘nment 


, 
urdeners also, 


less than 25s. a-wee k. 


were, 
| 
that 


ient to show that the 


asons 


vive none— it was 
in the ear 


for Pres 


' ] } } 4 
John Weylan L veggedad aiso to 


not originate 


the member 


nem vei 


} 
AOL, 


| 
manner in which he 


forward. 
rreral 


loa} 


sal 


subject 
5 } 
ad 
of the oUring 
No 
isery poot 


arose state tv, 


mh an 


ith hit Us 
nis Gover 


to restore 


to endeavour, 


to the poor man his former ad- 
in titute or 
proposed to restore t 
he went with him to the full 


althe ugh he 


vantages either subs in 
His hon. friend 

kind, and 
extent of his wishes, 
confess, that he did n 
wouid € | 


t think his m« 


ihe relief he anticipated. 


ffect all 


The poor man could never be comfortabl 
unless there was full employment for his 
labour. He carried to market a strong 
arm and a willing mind, and expected in 
return a comiortable subsistence. The 
only effectual remedy, then, for the dis- 


tress of the poor man was, by a proper 

systein of legislation, to encouraze thé 
Onde’ > 

Capitaiist to ¢ mpl yy him to a greater e3 


tent than he now di ne No pains bestowed 
ld be bestowed in vat 


on this subject coul ins 
for any emit in the condition ot 
the labouring classes was not merely ben 

ficial to them, but highly advantageous to 
all the higher classes. What induced him 
as much as anything else to vote against 
the Government of the Duke of Welline 

ton, nearly as much, peraps, is his re- 
fusal Reform, was, ailione he came 
there inclined to support him, the nswel 


for ‘Tamworth, 


was 


of the right hon. membei 
oi. . } ] . 
when asked whether 
Institute any inquiry tition of 
the labouring classes, ed that 
question by saying, that nothing could 


it intended to 


into the con 


1 
ne answel 


$COMMONS} 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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done—that they 
themselves—and that 


should only embarrass 
it would be 


useless 


to excite expectation. That was not the 
answer that ought to have been given. 
resent Government had come into 


The | 


office under a pledge that they would in 

| Dos : | ho nreaconahic 

; quire, But it would be unreasonab! 

: : ; 

fully occupied as their time had been by the 
Re orn Baill. t expect that thev could now 
brine forward a well-considered measure. 
They were ibout, however, to have a period 
pd , Ms al 

} Or repose, and he capt not that tl 


| would turn their mind 


; to t} 


was most essential ‘a it they 


: 
is subject. It 


should ao so 


| for he was satisfied that the consequence 

| would be dangerous, if son ective 
{ ‘a . 1 } 

measure for the relief of the lower classe 





was not brought forward. 

Mr. Attwood stated, his hon. friend did 
not say, that it was the design of the hon. 
member for Aldborough to inflame the 
; but he did say that his speechhada 


7 
ii 


people 


‘ } 4 } “ } | 
tendency todo it. If there could beaspeech 
calculated to convince the poor that a 


careful 1 rd to their interest and rights 


was had Sara it was the speech of 
tl hi n. member for Aidbors rh ihe hon 
and learned member for Stafford denied the 
leval existence of the rights of the poor; he 
who asserted those rights was charged with 


exciting the p ople 
that charge being laid upon 


This was a subject of 


nstead o| 


te nt, 1 
I 


to diseoi 
1m who denied 
vreat and 
of an importance 
upon 


‘amount importance 


infinitely st to that which 


House had 
engaged. He could not r 
= 


iperior 


been so recently and so lon 


train 


pressing his satisfaction at witnessing tl 
Hous of Commons, at le: 1, resuming’ ! 
proper duties and its prop business— 
that of inquiring into the situation of the 


into tne st 


—thatof looking 

If that state 
described to be by the hon. 
the hon. 
Member who 
e had denied it to be, it 


eople 
country was such as 
for Ald 
Preston 


spoke last, and 


membei 
borough, member for 


by the 
such 


by 
non. 


iS no on 


sented a scene of misery, suffering, devya 
dation, pauperism, and crime, which could 
not long exist with security to 
‘T the real subject of paramot 


[his 
importance, although the other wa 


any interest. 
was 
for 


described to be so, it was not a subi 
peculiarly adapted the present state of 
the country, or which, in the present 


emergency, could relieve existing distress. 
He did not intend to open afresh th 
debate on Reform; but taking the late 


Bill to be all that was said of 
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friends, would it have relieved the people? 
Yet were the people labouring under a 
dangerous delusion in that respect, which it 
became every honest man in that House, 
ht be, to endea- 


; mi rid 


VW 1] 


dissipate Wouid any 


of whatever party h 
vour to 


that that Bil 
} 


siict | ’ ary & 
Lt could have relieved the 


tresses of the poor, or indeed, have been 
of service toany man?’ No, it was useless 
If the state of the people was such as was 
described,ought the exclusive labour of th 
House of Commons to have been directed to 
a speculative system of improvement, whi 


at some future period 


which could not affect t 


sort a | { 
od mht be of ne 
he existing 


i¢ renera- 
tion? Whilstthey were discussing the specu 
lative improvement, the present generation 


might die of famine, and that which was te 
come to enjoy the benefit of this improve- 
ment, be bred up in pauperism and in 
crime. In the the Debate of 
last night it had been said, that the peopl 


course of 


cuidance of d 


were under the inwerou 
leaders, and that the remedy was, for hon 
Members to become the leaders of 

people. No doubt they hould | . but 
what was the method pointed out by which 
they were to become so ? By telling them 


that they might have contidence in 


Representatives of fifty counties and of all 
the great towns. But were men, whoss 
children were perishing for want of bread, 
to reckon the counties that sent Re 
presentatives to that House, which had 
exhibited a sp ctacle of non-attention to 
their crying sufferings rarely n? | 
the House desired to lead the people, and 
have their confidence, it must inquire 
patiently and deliberately into the causes 


and make that their first 


age 
of the expressions of the 


he first c 


of their distress, 
business. One 
Prime Minister, when 
office, was, that an hour should not elaps 


im Into 


without an inquiry being instituted into 
the condition of the people, with a view to 
their relief. ‘They ought to inquire tll t! 

means of relief were found, or till th y 


! 
i 
! 


had the mel incholy satisiaction of deter- 
mining that the eau he evil was beyond 


se ort 

ry’ 1 
Phat was the cor 
+} 


= 


their reach. rse by which 
they might assuage 
discontent. He did not despair that, the de- 
bate of that nig hil to the 


cht, exhibiting 
. 3 , 1 
as it would, the spect: 


! } ‘ . 
troubled waters of 


} 
peopie 
people, 


of the House of 
Commons engaged in an inquiry sue e¢ester 


( 
by his hon. friend, 1 speech full of philan- 


tha 


thropy, eloquence, and philosophy, would 


| 
hat the House 


co far to convince them t 


cared for their interests, and would goa 


£Ocr. 11} 


| represe nted 


la} 
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than the Debates 
and acitated hon. 


thousand times further 
which had lately excited 
Membersas well as others. 

Sir Charles Wetherell thanked his hon. 
friend (Mr. Sadler) for the motion he had 
bri | He nowever, 
| 


Government for not 


if forward. did n It, 
} 


lame tl present 


riginating it. He hoped his hon. friend 
would vere, and not resign the subject 
into other hands. No man was more ca- 


ble than himself of prosecuting it with 


su Let the House and the country 
¢ In mind, that while the borough of 

\ldborough, the unfortunate nomination 

yorongh, was hooted and hunted down- 

vl the Government and the House of 

Commons were wasting four or five months 

in barren speculation, his hon. friend, who 


that calumniated borough, 
was employing his weeks and months in 
orious and diligent inquiry, to prepare 
himself for bringing forward this important 


| Motion. He defied them to show any 
} county Member, any Member for a town, 
h ry re. who could surpass, Or even 
tal, his hon, friend in the industry, the 
ility, the information, the resources of 


h art or unde rstanding, whi h he displaye d 


n this oceasion. The hon, Baronet (Sn 
dl iy? barin®) told them, that some of the 
miscuided men concerned in the recent 


| disturbances, when asked their reason for 


1+ } + 


taking a part in them, said they did not 

know—that they were infatuated. t 

ould, ere | ne, be the same with Reform; 

nd when those who were now so strongly 

e) hould be asked the cause, thei 

inswer would be the same—they did not 
] ] 


they 


| know what they weré aon? y were 
linfatuated. The agitation they had wit 

|nessed for Reform arose somewhat from 
{the same spirit that exhibited itself in 
ithe more formidable risings of last winter, 





the cause of this 
dissatisfaction, the same negative answer 
would be given by the pe ople. They knew 
ingot the advantages they would obtain 
They were perhaps in want 
slothing ; 


and as then, when asked 


m Reform. 
f bread, perhaps in want of 
thev were perhaps in deep distress, and tor 


these evils, his hon. friend the member for 


4 


\idborough proposed an ¢ flicie nt reme dy ° 
but the Ministers, whose business it was to 


": ie 
hese evils, were hunting after the 


lause of noisy political assemblie 8. and 
h vy only propose 1 to cure h ingerand cold, 
that the Parliament should 


fo the people, Reform could be of no use, 


be reformed. 


and in facet, they would be as satistied by the 


2 
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loss of the Reform Question, as they would 
have been by gaining it. It was a great 
injustice to accuse his hon, friend of an 
intention to cause a rising amongst the 
people. It was not usual for Tories like 
his hon. friend, for the 
these decayed and scanty boroughs, 
disseminate in that House, or elsewhere, 
opinions on the subject of the comforts of 


to 


the poor, in such a manner as to be 
chargeable with spreading anything like 
dissatisf iction ; that was not a Tory vice. 
That, however, was the only defect the 


hon. and learned member for Stafford was 
able to find in the plan of his hon. friend. 
With respect to his objec tions to his hon. 
friend speaking of the rights of the poor, 
he must beg to inform the hon. and 
learned member for Stafford, that he did 
not use them in the strict and narrow sense 
in which they were interpreted in Maule 
and Selwyn’s reports ; according to 
the definition that would be applied to 
those rights in the Court of King’s Bench. 
His hon. friend spoke of the rights of the 
poor in that civil, political, moral, and r 

ligious sense, in which they must always 
bes spoken of in every c ivilized community. 
He did not say, that those rights had been 
invaded by the system inclosures, but 
he did say, that if in its progress more 
attention had been paid to the practical 
amelioration of the condition of the poor, 
they would not have been in the state they 
now were. The hon. member for Col- 
chester had truly observed, that there 
been cases where the possession of land 
ought to have been specifically and directly 
secured to the poor. He did not propose 
to enter at large into all the topics intro- 
duced by his hon. friend, 
opinion, that the two main principles he had 
contended for, had been completely esta- 
blished by him. It would be a great ad- 
vantage to cheapen the cottages of the 


or, 


of 


poor. They were fifty or perhaps 100 per 
cent too dear. This, with a small allot- 
ment of land, would be a great benefit. 


The rights of the poor ought to be better 
secured in all future inclosures. Let it go 
forth to the public, and let it be remem- 
bered, that often as the Duke of Newcas- 
tle’s name had been heard in that House, 
bandied about from one hon. Member to 
another, and by some members of the Ca- 
binet too, vilified, cried down, reverberated 
as it were from the depths of Cacus’s cave, 
as the owner of the nomination borough 
of Aldborough—let it be remembered, that 


Re presentat ives of 


but he was of 


§ COMMONS} 


| 
| 
| 








had | 
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while Government could spare no time 
from their speculations to attend to this 
philanthropic plan, it was digested, pre- 
and ably brought forward by the 
the close borough, the rotten 
borough, of Aldborough. When the tu- 
mult and agitation now excited by 
who called themselves the friends of the 
people had ceased, when the people were 
breath and reflect a little, 
not who represented 


pared, 
member for 


those 


allowed to take 
they would inquire, 


the largest town, who had the most consti- 
tuents, but who brought forward plans 
most likely to prove beneficial to the 


country. 

Mr. Paget said, the true source of the 
evil was, the want of capital, without which 
the working classes could not possibly 
have adequate employment. Now, the 
Question of Reform came directly home 
to this point, for what caused the want of 
capital but the overwhelming load of taxes 
laid on by those insatiable monsters, the 
boroughmongers? To this it was owing 
that the poor-rates, which in the time of 
George 3rd were only 700,000/. had in 
creased to 7,.000,0002.. 

Mr. Sadler wished to notice a few of the 
observations which had fallen from the hon. 
member for Leicester, without mingling 
political considerations with a subject it 
most desirable to keep of, 
With respect to the hon. Member’s state 
ment of the amount of the poor-rates 
at the beginning of the reign of George 
ird, did he not know, that the returns upon 
assertion were ac- 
It was 


Was clear 


which he founded his 
knowledged to inaccurate ? 
matter of historical notoriety that they 
were, at the time they were made, thrown 
aside as utterly useless. There was, 
ever, a — drawn up in the reign of 
Charles 2nd, a man ereat talents 
and industry, nthe which it appeared that 
the poor-ri en then amounted to 800,000/., 
het the revenue of the country. He 
wher challenge the hon. Member to deny 
the fact, that the cost of sustainine the 
poor had, in reference to every other branch 
of expenditure since then, constantly ex- 
hibited a diminishing ratio. Since oui 
returns upon this subject had been more 
perfect, this fact had been clearly esta- 
blished; and it appeared from them, that 
every individual who now paid 9s., a few 
years back paid 15s. He would 
reflection upon true political economy, but 
upon that spurious political economy which 
laboured to deteriorate the condition of 


be 


how 


of 


cast no 
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the poor, which constantly attacked the | 


feelings so beautifully described by 
hon. member for Colchester, which sought 
to abridge the rights and privileges of ani- 


fOcr. 11} 


the | 


mal existence, whilst it protected the rights | 


of the rich. That sort of political economy 
he should always attack. As 
ing obtruded any theories of his own upon 
that he had 


to his hay 


the House, he could only say 
never done refer 
fact, which were open to all alike. He 
was to be set right, as the hon. and learned 
member for Stafford thought, on a point 
of law; but he conceived, notwithstanding 
that hon. and learned Member’s illustration 
of legal technicalities, that he was right, 
and the hon. Member wrong. He spoke 
the language of the highest law authorities 
—not hisown. None of the facts he had 
brought forward had been impugned. It 
could not be denied, that the ploughshar 


mad 


, 


more than { 
| 


now 
bower of content, the site of which was 
now only marked by a tew flowers twining 


its way where once stood the 


up the fence, memorials of humble domes- 
tic happiness. It 
that, in many instances, the poor had no 
habitations in which to dwell. How could 
the expense of er cting them be objected 
to, when the rental of the village, which 
the clergyman he had referred to men 
tioned, was 7002. a-year? Four or five 
additional cottages would make all the 
difference bet 
own dwelling, and several now living to- 


vether in that crowded state, which always 


could not be denied 


ween each family having its 


rendered and sometimes even 
morality, impossibie, The cost of building 
these cottages, compared with the amount 
of happiness they would occasion, was so 
small, that he could not think the Govern- 
ment or the country would refuse to grant 
the trifling boon now asked. They must 
remember how large a portion of the re- 
venue of the country came from the poor, 
before they thought a trifle like this too 
much togrant them. Something was said 
by the hon. member for Leicester about 
the poor being rendered comfortable, only 
through the means of high profits to the 
manufacturer and agriculturist. He would 
ask him whether, during the latter years 
of the war, agriculture was not prosperous ? 
Yet, in the report on labourers’ wages, it 
was found, that it was at this very time, 
when the returns on agricultural capital 
were so large, that the pernicious system 
which now degraded our labourers took 
its rise, If they must wait before they 


decency, 


oO matters of 
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were to do anything for the poor till those 
returned again, they 
must never look forward to doing anything 


prosperous times 


for them at all. The capital wanted for 
his plan, they had already. He wanted 
sinews, muscles, and hearts willing to 


work. These they had, and, by a proper 
use of them, the produce of the country 
might be the character of 
the whole empire improved. The import 


increased, and 


ance of this plan was underrated by hon. 
Members. Let them consider the number- 
less individuals who would be benefited, 


uld be diffused, and 
the improvement that would be occasioned 


the happin ss that wi 
by it, and he was sure its importance would 
increased in their eyes, and the difh- 
culties in the way of its execution vanish, 
He regretted it should have been thought 
that he had said anything % the 
Such was far 
ritation which had 


| 
UE 


oO irritate 
feelings of the country. 
from his wish; but thea 


been occasioned by the present distress 


could not be calmed without goine at once 


to the bottom of it. The surface of so 


| clety might be calmed, but the mass of sur- 


fering and of distress beneath would heave, 
and, if not counteracted, lay prostrate all 
existing institutions. He reeretted to hear, 
since he had entered the House, that the 


| fires were rekindling. He hoped it was 
| not so; but to prevent it, let them make 
| haste to kindle other flames, namely, the 
| flame of gratitude in the bosom of the 
| poor. Let them be told, that their situa- 





tion was known, and that the House was 
anxious to afford them relief. Let them 
be taught again to entertain feelings of 
respect and affection towards their supe- 


riors—feelings which, he must do them 
the credit to say, he believed they were 
anxious to renew. In the statement 
he had made he had much curtailed what 


he had intended to say; but temporary in- 
disposition, and fear of the House becom- 
ing impatient were the cause of it. He 
had intended to bring forward the plan in 
the last Parliament, but the pressure of 
other business had prevented him from 
doing so. He now begved to thank the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for his kind- 
in allowing him to introduce this 
measure, and the House for the patience 
with which it had listened to him. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 
sill. 


ness 
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up the Report of the Committee for the | tion. 


improvement of the House, observed, that 


the bad state of the atmos sphere, and 
exposure to unequal dri chts of air had 
already caused the de ak of several hon. 
Members in the course of this arduous 
Session. He had to state, that three archi- 


tects had been consulted—Sir Geoftre 


§COMMONS? 


l } 
1e | framed 
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The first micht 
by the construction of a new roof, 
ind lined with wood ; and by the 
of the ordinary me the 
might be made infinitely better. 


be materially im- 
prove d 


| 
a loptio n asures 
| ventilation 


| These improvements might be effected 
| without any essential alteration in the 
| form of the apartment, for which he had 


Wyattville, Mr. Benjamin Wyatt, and | the greatest veneration. Interruption, 
Mr. Smirke. He would first state in too, to the Speaker might be avoided ac- 
what they agreed, then in what they dif- | acne 2 to Mr. Wyatt’s plan, by con- 
fered. They all agree d, t the accom ucting a passage roun id the ap utnient 
modation in the House at present \ U- |} from which doors should open upon every 
together inadequate to the numl of | eway; so that an hon. Member, 11 
Members, and that two feet was the least | taking his place, need never pass over th 
space which ought to be allotted to every | floor of the House. Nor need there ever bi 
Gentleman who had to sit for a number of | that accumulation of Members at the bar, 
hours. He had admitted, that in the | which now gave rise to such noise and in- 
theatres a space of not more than eighteen terruption to the debate. ‘The alterations 
or twenty inche s5 was allowe d. | j the V id attord increased % commodations to 
House, as it then stood, there were only | tl Viembers, would increase the size of 
700 feet of accommodation; therefore, only | the Hlouse, would enable them to have it 
accommodation for 350 Members. Now, | better ventilated, would improve the hear- 
Sir Geoffrey Wyattville’s plan was, on | ing, and fac acc ““§ ineans of communi- 
either side to open a recess between the } ca from one part to another, and all 
piers of thirty feet, and to cover it with a th would bs pt rformed for the sum of 
Hat roof, which should not in the least in- 16,9002. This statement was exclusive ot 
terfere with the build line as it then too | theroot, which would makethe sumamount 
These recesses would afford accommoda- | to 10,0002. In making the statement, hy 
tionto 140 Members. But he considered | was bound to tell the House that th 
the plan liable to objection, Inasmuch as | Vommiutte ap} inted to inv ticate th 
Mr. Speaker would have great dithculty | matter had not agreed with him, aud that 
in seeing hon. Members in those remote | the Report he had madeas their Chairman 
recesses; and they would find it scarcely | was of course made according to the wishes 
possible to make themselves heard by all | of the maje ty, but his own opinion re- 
the House. Mr. Benjamin Wyatt’s plan j mained the same as before. The gallant 
was, that the House should be projected | Colonel then proposed that at the begin- 
into the Lobby, and that beyond that an- ning of nextSession the Committee should 
other and more extensive Lobby should | | be renewed, and should receive at th 
constructed—a plan to which he hims f | same time instructions as to which of the 
inclined, and to which all person ho | plans they should adopt—that of altering 
voted on the late division must, he House in the way he proposed, or that 
imagine, teel weil disposed. By tl ej of buildn nother, as was suge¢ested by 
dition to the House there would b - | the ¢ ittee. He moved that the Re 
commodation afforded for 100 more Mem- | port of the Committee be received this 
bers than at present. According to the | day three weeks. 

usual allowance of eighteen inches space Mr. Hunt said, that he thought that 
for each person, there would then be in —_, ought be done directly to 


590 Mem- 


ample 


the House accommodation for 
bers, and for 450, at 
space in which a man of ordinary dimen- 
ina enrages ie position, 
» plan of Mr. 
rried into 


least, that 
sions might sit, 
for a number of hours. 
Wyatt he 


considered PRs be ca 


effect at a small expense. His estimate 
was 344/1.; Mr. Smirke’s was 350/.; and 
he thoucht this p lan would give all the ac 


commodation required. The next points 





to be considered were hearing and ventila 








remedy the inconvenience which was felt 
from i west window when the wind was 
that quarter. He also sug- 
as many hon. Members had 
and frequently 
or rather went 
the House, a 


to diminish 


blowing 
reste d, 
their boots 


in 
that 
shod with iron, 
rather trotted, 
amble 

put 


W alk d or 
across 
down 


in a bog-trot 
carpet should 
olse 


Colonel Sebthorp said, that one obser- 
vation made by the gallant Colonel in- 
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duced him to say a few words to thi | cal out oOo} doors, to 
House. They were told that this pro-| He must oppose him in 
posed plan would improve the hearing.| had opposed others in 
He should be elad of that, for it was} kind, the object of which 
often said, that members, and he for one,} move th peers. His hon. ; 
could not be heard: it was so said by the} had told them, with an odd 
corrupt, hired, and perverted Pre ss. He] expressions, that no man 
stated that without fear of what al in that House witho 
said respecting him DY that nd h proce ded to « 


He har ba sked for better accommo by ‘‘ running measure.” 


r 
| 
the reporters, who now made € 





hearing. All he asked was l f t | ithout 1 
misrepresented. He desired the House to} sawany] pect of such 
consider this subject attentively, and u as would form a broad-b 
less they were satisfied that the prop sed | trati ; But he though 

ration would be sure of producing tl circumstances, it would 
expr lvanta ~ hy should | oO} theca } ! i 1 








iy, that | ould be more willing to lay} were not very w 1S 
out 60,0002. for building a new Hou remarkable instance 
than to xp nd 6,9002. for rations that} which « favourit bye 
micht not | tncient it clearest intelle 
ir J. Wrottesley stated, that the Com wd ulant friend no 
Inittee, aiter care fully examining the sub ioment to produce | S$] 
rect, had come to onelusion t ) enlarge tot the H 
ite of that adopt L by their hon. Chai y t acl fo ame 
man He himself was perfectly convince f ut of 1 
that, if they attempted to make the pre Hou ind on that, t] 
posed alterations, they must ypend a C1 ; d to 
much la rer sum without obtainin 1d capaole ot containing’ a 
quate accommodation, and that in every} Members. The hon. Get 
respect it would be better to have a new} forgot that this Hous 
Hou e. ) found tol l | ( nvé 
Mr. Warburton said, the Vas O t-| M Ss, must surely | 
1 mpt the oO ht to 1 ik z ic ti was : S i@l num 
to alter the mode of tin i 4 inte that t had not re i 
the House He understood a VV vi but t el 
now at a great expense to pump In f i} fully : id cei 
ir, as it was called, but the chief p 1 if Members i 
from which that fresh air. v tained at i when the numl 
was one trom which the air sent mto t ‘ t | On ti 
House, at t spot neat hi Es. ving ad r all, t 
most m¢ } hitic and offensive. ilten ice; it was, theref 
lonel Cust hoped, th \ places tha 
would be done to remedy the present a did not blindly revere 
knowledged inconvenience of many of the} of the edifice; but h 
offices attached to the House. that was the place in 
Mr. Croker fully avreed with his gallant} and t Bacons, the V 
friend who had introduced this question, |} Hampdens, the Somers’s and th 


1 


that the further consideration of the Re-| the Walpoles and the Pulten 


‘ 4 1 el ] 1 ‘ . 
port ought to be postponed for three weeks; | the Foxes, the Murrays, 
. Ree . . 6c] } ke 
for, as within that time the prorogation} had “ lived, and breathec 
was likely to take place, it would amount) being. He did, he conf 
to an entire postponement. He was, in-| weak it might ippear to t 

] } I » » } 

deed, a little surprised and disappoint Reformers of the day 


H 
that an hon. Member, with whom he had} fluence of the re/igzo lo 
] 
| 


had the pleasure of voting for the 


ast six | the human mind was sus 


months, should now appear as the a lvocate | associations, he could 
for reforming this House, and should begin | beneficial effect that mig! 


) 
his adyocacy by proposing like the Radi-| th 


[his Wa 
i] ° 4 
a Reform on fundamental princi 


ts advant 
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where so many illustrious actors had per- 
formed such splendid parts. If patriotism 
could grow warmer on the plain of Mara- 
thon, and piety amid the ruins of l[ona, 
the zeal and talents of British 
might also be exalted by the religious 
legislative sanctity with which time and 
circumstances had invested the ancient 
chapel of St. Stephen. 

The hon. Member complained of t 
disorderly assemblage of Membe rs about 
the bar during a full House: it happened 
rather unfortunately for this argument, 
that while the hon. Gentleman was speak- 
ing they were repeatedly compelled to call 
upon hon. Members to take their places, 
and to cry out “ Bar! Bar!” although there 
was sitting-room for 250 Members vacant 
at the moment. It was not places for 
seating an audience that they wanted, but 
the power of commanding attention. He 
was sure that those who had attended to 
the Debates in that House would agree 
with him, that whenever a 


senators 


| 


and 


] 


ii¢ 


Gentleman 


rose to whom the House was desirous of 
power of | 


attending, he had always the 
making himself heard. He doubted whe- 
ther any architectural alteration that could 
be made would ensure either the attention 
of the House when it was not disposed to 
listen, or the power of any Member of com- 
manding that attention. Another grievance 
alleged against the present House was, th 
narrowness and_ inconvenience i 
benches; but he w 
admire the House for the peculiarity of its 
benches: for he knew that if they wer 
uneasy to sit upon, they were still less 
formed to gratify the propensity which 
their speeches might occasionally produce, 
as it was almost impossible to sleep upon 
them. They knew from the example otf 
Eutychus, that a greater orator than even 
that House had ever produced, had occa- 
sionally set some of his auditory asleep : 
and, even in this short Debate, the House 
might see that no additional convenience 
was necessary to hon. Members to 
repose [one or two Members were observed 
to be asleep on the back benches. | 

Another part of his hon. friend’s pro- 
position was, to afford wider gangways, 


ol its 


inclined rather to 


as 


invite 


c 
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duty, and listen patiently to a debate, 
from which, with easier means of egress, 
they probably would escape. With the 
facilities which his gallant friend’s plan 
proposed, they would continually 

Gentlemen of locomotive habits moving 


] 
Nave 


about, to the obvious interruption of the 
business of the House and the country. 
The House of Commons and _ the 
l’'rench Chambers, which were built ac- 
cording to all the rules of architecture and 
all the theory of acoustics, were the worst 
constructed buildings for hearing that was 
pr ssible, while the House of 
Commons, patched and pieced as it was, 
contained nearly all the advantages a Le 

oislative Assembly could desire. They might 
make a building as large as Westminste1 
Hall without ensuring attention, for that 
depended on the speaker and his auditors, 
and not on the place. He therefore did not 
think it would be necessary to enlarge the 
House, though there were some parts of 
its interior to which the attention of the 
Board of Works ought to be directed. 
He should, on the whole, oppose the further 
cousideration of this subject, which he 
thought quite needless to be introduced 
at this moment, and which he did not be 

lieve could at any time be beneficially ar- 
ed on the principles proposed by his 
ind gallant friend. 

Colonel 7rench said, he was particularly 
unhappy that the right hon. Gentleman 
had made him the subject of his wit and 
He was utterly unable to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman in these respects. 
He was afraid that he had made a state 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman could 
not understand. 

Mr. Croker said, he should feel very 
sorry if his hon. friend supposed he had 
meant any personal offence to him; on 
the contrary, he had the greatest respect 
and regard for him, and was perfectly 
aware of the purity of his hon. friend’s 
taste in architecture. All he had ventured 
to suggest was, that the building they then 
possessed, notwithstanding many apparent 
defects, was, in fact, admirably fitted for 


Irish 


English 
—— 


rang 


iS 


| 


non. 


Sarcasm, 


|the great purposes for which they assem- 
| bled in it. 


and greater facilities of moving about. | 
But he doubted whether that would turn | 


out to be any material advantage, as, at 
present, many hon. Members kept their 
places from an indisposition to disturb 
their neighbours ; and were sometimes in- 
duced to attend to a, perhaps, tedious 








Motion agreed to. 


Bankruptcy Court Bitt.] The 
Attorney General moved, that the Bank- 
ruptey Court Bill be committed. 

On the question, that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, 
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Mr. James L. Knight rose reluctantly 


Bankruptcy 


fOcr. 


| of 


to address the House on a subject of such | 


great importance at so late an hour of the 
night; but be was obliged to do so in 
consequence of the determination of hi 
Majesty’s Ministers to submit a measure 


of this importance to the consideration of 


the House at that period of the Session, 


and at so late an hour. Before he pro 
ceeded to make the observations with 
which he should have to trouble the | 
House on the present occasion, he wished | 
to guard himself agzainst beine misund 
stood upon two point In the first pla 

he desired anxiously not to be understood 
as considering or treating this as a party | 
question. it was a question of great im-} 
portance as atiecting the COL ral a Imi-| 
nistration of justice, and he should b 
ashamed of himself if he could be actuated 
by any other motives than those whi h | 
ought to influence a man in the considera- | 


He would tak 


that he ¢ l 


tion of such a question. 
this opportunity of saying, 


sidered the present measure as « 
lated to advance 


munity, with reference to the subject to 
which it related, it should have his hu 

ble support from whatsoever quarter it 
might come. He was also anxious not to 
be understood as contending, that th 
present state of the bankrupt-law was one 
that might not usefully recels some 
alteration. He agreed with all, or almost 


. : ; : 
all, of those who had considered the sub- | t 


ject, that there wer 
this branch of 
branches of it, 


several points 1 Wi 


+} } i} 

the law, as Well aS MOs 
Bex eh ee 

mignt usefully receive 


Adinitting, 
there might be points in whic 


alteration. therefore, that 
rupt-law of the 
usefulalterations, th 
the Bill now be fore tl 


country mie 
( question was, whi thei 


1e House, would pro 
duce that alteration which was called for 
and whether legislation, to the extent 


proposed by this Bill, could be usefully 


the interests of th com-=| 1 


adopted for the creneral benefit of the} 


community. 
at the manner in which this subject was 
treated by his hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Winchelsea, and by the hon. 
and learned member for Newark, neither 
of whom, treated the subject in that tone 
of moderation and temperance which the 
nature of the question required. The 


He certainly telt some re oret | 


hon. and learned member for Winchelsea, | 


during the observation which he addressed 
to the House on this subject, repeatedly 
diverged from his course, for the purpose 
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makine general observations, tending 
to the depreciation of that important 
Court, of whic h bankruptey Wa 1 Sep irate 
jurisdiction. He did not wish to allude 
mi partic ularly to those observations 
becau they we) bore n to the matte 
then l hand But whenever t question 
hould art o which th observations 
yuld be rel Vanht, he should be ULE 

] acy { meet ial hie } and li irned (sen 
the l if |) , to concur with him: 
und, if difterine, to state tl reasons on 
which hi DIOS \ founded. The 
hon. and learned member tor Newark 
went, if possibl 1 great deal further, 
becat he thou | if rranted in 
V that the present system of the 
Ba ikrupt | IWS Was Olle whi h rec ived 
thi cl | ¢ On I the | bli llow 
his hon. { lean friend peaking trom 
vers of t ilous speaking, 

to acertain extent, as the organ of Go 
i } CC nid Orin? j il » 10 ChDa- 
rac I the whol n of commercial 
which it was very ] ible might re 
unalt ed, iti if | sent state how 

he could brine him f to make such a 
declaration, he was ta loss to conceive, 
it might be very well to make such state 
ments when something like proot could be 
brought forward to support them ; it might 
be y well to sta facts of any kind; 
but to s k thus ot a tem which had 
( ip and iduall improved undet 
th . lence of the first and best 
men that had er Sat on tl { 1 mM 
this count ) ik OT 1 a Svstem 
is a ia i veneral kecra l was 
nething fal beyond what | ever e@X- 

p ected te he in th t Ho and cel 
tainly far beyond ai bservation he ever 
nti pated hearing from the hon. and 
iearn G tiem himself. The bank- 
upt-law of this country was not a law 
introduced in dark and barbarous times, 
or in times when institutions were totally 
foreign to those under which we now 
lived: it was introduced in the reign of 


Elizabeth, was amended in the reign ‘of 
James, and received its grand improvement, 
under which it continued to be 
tered for so many years, from one of the 
createst and best Judges that ever sat in 
thiscountry, Lord Hardwicke, under whose 
auspices that great statute which amended 
the Bankrupt Laws was introduced. The 
principle of that statute was, to put the 
administration of the affairs of bankruptcy 
under a species of Chamber tribunal, much 


adminis- 
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more competent to investigate matters of | ce d, as shortly as he could, to notice some 
account thar an open Court not invested | of the inconventences of this system which 





with the whole administrative care ol the had been p yinted out inconveniences 
estate, which tribunal wa assisted by | to which the learn land « minent persons 
trustees chosen by the creditors at larg to whom he had alluded, were not blind, 
for the use and benefit of the estate, ar but against w hich they endeavoured to 


y ] ¥ | ? | y + , ++i . 
from the decisions of that tribunal appeals | guard carefully and sufhciently without 
we re given to the first Judge in the country | unnecessary expense. One inconvenient 
—namely, the Lor | Chancellor. Had it vas the want of judicial pow r to enfores 


ever occurred to any of the eminent Judges | that respect which ought to be paid t 
who had held the Great Seal in th every tribunal. It was discovered that, as 


country, to chane ich a svstem—had | the law stood for a considerable time, the 
it ever occurred to my Lord Hardwicke, | Commissioners, sitting to dispense justice, 
that the system wasin its nature a prop night be treated with insult and con 
subject of execration, it iat It s a | tum lv, and yet might not be abl to 
system of law under which a commercial | protect their jurisdiction by a proceeding 
country could not exist, the micht|in t nature of contempt—that lack ot 
have been different. But did it ever oect p yr wht had been, if he correctly 
to any of them? Did it ever occur toa lerstood those hon. Gentlemen wh 
ereat man sinc it time not unfriendly | had spoken on the other side, one of th 

to Reform, not 1 lisp sed to chane [ causes of the objections which existed to 
meant Sir Samuel! Romilly, than whom no | this tribunal. Why, this objection had 
man ever existed more desirous toimprove | been already removed ; by the existing 
the administration of justice. Amon law, the Commissioners had the same 
other improve ments wl h that vreat and ower of en oren 2 resp ct as anv othe 
public spirit i man int lu d into t Court h d. phere ¢ uld be no fair} son 
House, there wei cert im I ; Ww! n 10! uppo inc, that since the passing ot 
were considered by it with the great enactments which had produced that effect, 
degrec of wttention. and which were intro- | the Comn ioners’ Court should not be 
duced after the greatest deliberation, for | attended with as much decorum and re- 
the purpose of improv he Bankruy spect as any in existence. ‘Then, it was 
Law of thecountrv. These alterations did | said, that the lists of Commissioners were 
linprove it most mat lally 5 but were they | co post 1 ol improper names: but whos 
of a nature to strike at the whole system ? | fault was that? It was the fault of th 

were they of a nature to level with th Lord Chancellor for the time be it 
ground all that Lord Hardwicke had | was not the fault of any past Lord Chan- 
raised on the found ition of his eminent cellor, but of he Lord Chance lor for th 

predecessors ? Were t al rat $s Ol Lime b ne, who had the pow r of removy 

a nature to affect the whole administra r them h ill and pleasui 

of the commercial laws of the « intry, i © A breath unmakes them as a breath has made.’ 
to introduce a new system of law, which | J Commissioner’s was no patent pla 

he would undertake to say, in poi of || did not hold by warrant of the 
detail, would require at least a tw lvemonth | ¢ wn. The Lord Chancellor handed to 


to learn, even if then it could O} h ‘etarv a list of names to whom a 
» | } 


understood ?’ What would be the conse- |commission should be directed, and | 
quence of launching this new system upon | his own will and pleasure, at any one 


the community, with all its creat and ex- | moment, could direct that no commission 
articular 


tensive alterations, | 
tem with which the commercial world had | individual, and that another name should 
been familiar for so many years, he, { be inserted. If the Lord Chancellor on 
one, was at a loss to conjecture. This, |} coming to the Great Seal, or during the 
however, he could see, that it must pro- | period he administered justice in the Court 
inde- | of Chancery, should find that in this juris- 


n lieu of an old sys- |should be issued to any one 
| 


duce confusion, to a degree almos 
scribable, until the various and extensive | diction there was an incompetent or im- 
new provisions of this Bill, in detail as proper person, it was not only in his power, 
nuch as principle, should come to be cor- | but his absolute duty, to decide that no 
rectly understood and applied. Having | more commissions should be issued to that 
taken the liberty of shor 
general nature of this Bill, he would now pro- | of these Commissioners were unfit, He 


al 

rt 
tly alludine h ' vas said. however | Ame 
tly alluding to the | person. It was said, however, that some 
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believed they were : but generally speaking 


Bankruptcy 


the Commissioners were men 


fitted to discharge some at least 
{ 


and 


ol 


duties of their situation alone, Wi 


advice, and certainly qualified, with the 
assistance they received from those mor 
experienced Commissioners who were 
always joined in the same list, to perforn 


all the duties of the office in 


manner, in which manner, : 


a 


ceording to hi 


judgment, and according to the proot 
they had upon the subject, they had di 
charged them. But probably some proo 


it, some result of ex] 
ine the manner in wl 
sioners had exercised their functions. rie 
+] 


upon this poi 
] 


micht be < ppliec a mode of asc 


was, of course, now arguing the case only 
with reference to the London Comm mn 
ers, because one of the pecull rite f th 


fOcr. 11} 


emimentiy 


hich these Commis- 


Bill was, that it made a wide dist t 
between London and country Commis- 
stoners; on which latter point he should 
have a word or two to say nth 
From the returns which had been mad 
of the number « ppeals prosecuted 

the decisions of tlhe Commissioners, 
appeared that the average num! r of bank- 
rupt petitions set down for heari in tl 
course of the vear was, in round number 
about 600. It must not be sup d th 
these were all ap pe il petition ow many 
of them did the House suppose we ppeal 
petitions ? He had been furn d, f 

an authentic source on which ol 
rely, with an account of the nut 
petitions in bankruptey in a given h 
year,- ~the half-yeat from October 1§ 
to March 1829, both inclusive. TI 
number of petitions in bankruptcy ] 
sented in that half-year were 3] O 
these 318 petitions, only fou 

upon questions that had | 1 | t 
Commissioners; these foun judi 
appeals from the country, as well as f 

the town Commissioners: and yet this 


was the jurisdiction that had bee 
‘tent, which had been bra 


as incompé 
in the \ 
and which had been boldly stated as unfit 


. Cr 4] ee 
face oi the country as ¢ 


and improper to discharge the duties con- 
fided to it. ‘This, however, was not all 
the information they possessed upon the 


subject. His learned frie nd, Mr. Monta u,} peri 


an authority eminently competent to judg 
on this subject, as both sides of th 


must admit, than whom a more strenuous | 


opponent of this Bill did not live, and 


TT | 
rouse |} Vv 


| of having been for some yea 


who was very properly quoted upon certain | conversant with these matters, having 
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points by the hon. and learned member 
for Newark, m his publication, entitled, 

Letters to Sir Robert Peel on the Chan 
( Commission,” gave this information. 
At a certain period, his honour the Vice- 
Ch cellor, V Masten { the Rolls, 
dopted a ] of cl fying the petitions 
In bankruptes hat was, t king th m unde! 
different heads, and tal ne the diferent 
h re yn, as he judged most con- 
venient: this aflorded an excellent oppor- 


tunity of asccrtaiming what these petitions 


] t 
\ \ 11 number Ol petit set 
, , 1 } 
( in before the \ -{ mcellor 
fy } } " +f 
sir John Le dertha rang nt in 
| iS WwW cd to |! } Ol i€s th 
pt} ot Dy iS Irom th Commission- 
‘ eo 
nter 0 ( -thi includ- 
) | | 1 cisions ot the ¢ ntry 
( ee 1] y +] f 
I S101 S int POUL nonth ot 
July | Va l nu | r Ol etitie ns set de wn 
ior } wing was 2 a ¢ the ouly 
t\ V-SeVen J ‘ rf trom 1 ( - 
l i s i | rtion, theretore, ol 
i 
’ } y - 
PP a Ish aly I) I's rhe if 
oe \ 
ud I Le I I LO 
} , nt ot, vat \ 
’ 
ished to ( t das mut isanyiman, 
" ne - 
VI woula nd his humble id 
\ h] 
i ! n ( FV, 37 tnv 1 1 nabdi 
. ] 
i t il couid | +O ( Line 
] 
} | ra_—~pet ( rt oj 
\ VY i th Ss sta Ss It Was 
l bet the ( MIssiol but it 
ry 
On l | ¢ ifs 
, , 
2 ] 1e@VOUS 1 cl ( ich 
\ } | 
nig eas} e COri ted without iS- 
‘4 tT) 
e of any Act of Parl t, and 
ch | ed to corrected | re | 
4 | 
ths ol \\) I \ 
} , 
rect l { { ] l apt dl 
( { many of 
} 
} i Cy ri 
\ i ( itt - 
| t ( 
I ! ] V ( l ! i 
. } yy tee al 
i i ii Hil¢g b o1d tbat Lil 
? } 
eX] and delay of pi I ] \ ts 
' a | 
: ' 
the parties trom appe Ming mm mal y cases. 
J t ] ] } af } 
He utterly denied that, if that course 


could 


ike 1 


aly, it 


at 
operate to any thing | 


possil lity 


extent that 


would produce this proportion. It was 
tly absurd to suppose that it could 


uld bring n 
] 


stated no 


be so. He certainly c » other 
he other 
for this discussion than that 


1} 
rs pra ically 


varrant for what 


jualification 


q 
I 
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been employed in them, and the other 
business of the Court to which he belonged 
from morning’ to night. 
to state, that th i 
Attorney General, the hon. and learned 

for Newark, and the hon. and 
learned member for Winchelsea, w 


He Was Cn ibled 


cases cited by the learns d 


member 


a few out of a number, 
therefore they wave 
and idea of th 
bankruptcy. The cas 


very ¢ if 


anything but a 


correct 


ee 2 
Ss whieh bad peen 


cited were those in which very great and 
complicated accounts had viven rise to 
questions and disput which were by no 
means cases of ordinary occurrence. Now 
the House should recollect, that thes 


hon. and learned persons 
inquiries in picking up these cases over 
very long space of time. ‘The ca of 
Martin progress at th 
time when he (Mr. Knight) was firs 
to the Bar, a 

‘i 


case of Bartholomew ‘I 


Thomas was in 


wood many years azo: the 
homas was nearly 
as old. now 
ing over a good many years 


friends had been able to selectonlyavery few 


Ina period, therefore, 


cases of this description. Apply this period 


aSacriterion to anv ot 
and vex ition are 


Aracions  anaar 
of this country-—for risks 


not confined to any one branch of it—and 
see whether similar cases had not occurred 


in other Courts; were thi 
contested suits, no expensi 


other Courts of this « 


re no litiziously 
actions in the 
{ ( Were there 


OUTLTY 


| 


no other instances in which the spirit of | 


litigation could be shewn to have succeeded 
in causing delay aud expens Were there 


no other cases in which peculiar circum 


stances had given rise to waste of time 
and expensive proceedings? He used thi 


. 1 } | 
expression courts ously, but really this was 


hardly a fair or proper mode of argu- 


ment. It was not a proper way ol 
bringing before the House the whole stat 
of this branch of the law, to select thr e. 


four, or five instances of litigation extend- 
ing over a period of something more than 
fourteen years. IJt might be urged that 
the cases which hon. and learned 
friends had selected were fair 
the whole. He denied that, from his own 
personal knowledge: but he did not ask 
the House to believe the fact because he 
stated it. He was sure and 
learned friend opposite would do him the 


his 


samples of 


his hon. 


credit to allow that he believed what he 
said, or, at least, that he had some know- 
ledge upon the subject, and some expe- | 
rience, and he would assert, that the cases 





‘ COMMONS} 


CCE ral state of 


} = ! yl ] 
er Dranen OF the laws } 


1 | 
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which had been cited afforded nothing 
like a fair representation of the general 
nature of cases in the Court of Chancery. 
Having been concerned in most of the 
petitions in bankruptey before the Vice- 
he had had the means of ac- 
quiring information on this subject, and 
he considered that they were generally 
far from being voluminous or encumbered 
with affidavits, and those which were always 
the most voluminous and contradictory, 
cases of concerted commissions, would be 


Chanee llor, 


materially improved by one partof this Bill, 
ofwhich he very much approved. It was 
roposed by this Bill to put an end in 


p 
future to all objections to Commissioners 


it ground, and the consequence was, 
these voluminous petitions would be 
with. So much, therefore, 


Gone away 


' with reeard to the conduct of these Com- 


The appeals had been won- 
According to all his ex- 


hilssioners. 
derfully few. 
x . 1 . 4 - , 
perience, the parties had not been pre- 


| vented from appealing by the expense ol 


the proceedings; because, the majority of 
the eases were those in which the bulk 
of the afhdavits and the expense wer 


not considerable, because the proceed- 
ing by whieh a petition in bankruptcy 
was prepared was short and simple. It 
might, perhaps, be stated, that, the par- 
ties were prevented from appealing from 
the 
reason of the delay which took place. 
No delay with regard to bankrupt petitions 
ever existed in_ the 


‘ 


Court; there was at one period a consi- 
derable number of very bulky petitions, of 

reat weight and importance, in the Lord 
Chancellor’s paper, but in the Vice-Chan- 
being the 
y were originally heard 


decisions of the Commissioners by 


Vice-( shance llon Ss 


cellor’s -his Jtonour’s 
Co 

-there never was any considerable delay, 
all. A petition 
rht be heard as soon as it was presented. 
fhe number of petitions which 
the paper of the present Vice Chancellor 
when the Court rose for the vacation, was 
None had been presented 
than two months, and every one 


paper 
j 


‘ Fi ! 
irt mM whi i 


and there was now none at 
mi 


stood in 


very trifling. 
more 
would be heard before November was over. 
But when a bankrupt petition was press- 
ing in its nature, the Court invariably ad- 
vanced it onthe paper. Those who talked 
of the interminable delay and expense 
of this proceeding, ought to know, that if 
any counsel could state to the Court that 
« bankrupt petition was in its nature press- 
ing to be heard, the Court instantly ad- 
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vanced it—he himself had been repeatedly 


engaged in cases where there had been a 
decision of the Commissioners on one day 
—say Monday—it had been pressing in its 
nature, the Vice-Chancellor or the 
Chancellor had been applied to, to ad- 
vance it; had done so; it had bee: 
in the paper on the following Wednesday 
morning, and sometimes heard on that 


quire at 


Lord 


} 
he 


morning; or, if time had been 1 
answer affidavits, it had been heard 
the week was out. It was, therefore, the 
fault, either of the party himself or of the 
agent, lf a Case oj 
not heard directly, because the Court was 
always open. One word more on 
subject of affidavits. Nothing tended so 
much to increase the bulk of afhdavit evi- 
dence as delay, because the parties often 
thought that they never could sufliciently 
add to that description of evidence. ( 
fact, or some admission, occurred to the 


1 
before 


pressing importance was 


the 


‘ ne 
JOTI 


recollection or imagination of the indivi- 


dual, which it was supposed might be of 


importance, and accordingly, it was em- 
bodied in an affidavit: this was met by 
another, and so they went on with afh- 


and con- 


1 
% 


davits in the shape of assertion 
tradiction from time to time, until the bu] 
of the evidence had, in 
become enormous; but, under the present 
system, this was prevented, becau 
tion wasset down in its turn to be 
those affidavits only were required which 
might be thought material to the decision 
of the case, and a vast multitude of fact 
which were subsequently remembered o1 


some few cases 


se the peti 
i 


he ard, and 


imagined, and which were, more or | 

material to the issue between the parties 
Were not given in evidence, accordingly 
the bulk of aftidavits in bankrupt y 
became less and less ever ' had 
been induced, in the observations he had 


ry day. Ile 


made on the Commissioners, to remark on 
the subject of the jurisdiction by affidavit, 
to which he must iain refer, 
but this would prevent his enlarging much 
upon that topic, and he had shewn that 
the affidavits in the Court of Chancery 
need not be very bulky or expensive. Ob- 
jections had been urged to a jurisdiction 
by affidavit generally, and he was quit 
ready and willing to admit that, there were 
objections to that mode of investigating 
questions ; but it should be recollected 
that the proceeding by attidavit had one 
material advantage—namely, that it 
abled them to have the statements of the 
parties themselves upon oath; and one of 


res¢ ntly H 


ene 


fOcr. 11. 
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the most useful modes of investigating 


the truth was, to observe narrowly how 
far a party shrunk from asserting a fact, 
or from repudiating an assertion—this 
was at advantage belonging to such a 


Died, 


. } ie as + 
‘urisdiction which was not easily rede 


But th question had 


n argued as if 


y 


were the only jurisdiction 


Dank pt V 


which decided upon aflidavit. Every Court 
in the country decided upon aftidavit to a 
create) r less extent. We re not 
important ¢ in which the Kine’s Bench 
de ed h athdavit / He h: i himself 
S 6 cases in the (¢ rt of Kine’s Bench 
decided on affidavits which had ex- 
ceeded in bulk anything he ever saw in 
the Court of Chancery; and on questions 


relating to a new trial, where, in general, 


} ‘ , cock 
was GIS¢ ussed Whoiuy on 


he Coun 


the case the evi- 
elow. [n Sup- 
n he could 


and cite on 


dence @iven in t 


1SSk mention 


port of this 


many cases, In particular 
which oceurred on the western circuit 
son ears ago, His hon. a d learned 
friend Oppo ite were | I ctly aware of 
the multitud if cases in which both the 
Kine’s Bench and Common Pleas daily 
decided on aftidavit. This was the « ise, 
, in all matters of lunacy in the Court of 
Chancery; in cases affecting the euardian- 
hip of infants, im | Sti by \ hich thi 
most important rights m this country were 
litigated and decided; and, therefore, the 
House would not here enter into any ob- 
tions, fier Ing th neral nature of 

the proprict of th yurisdict On by afh 
da without 1 parry the \ juris- 
diction of the country nd if the juris- 
liction of bankruptey » be objected 
to on this ground, they must round to 
| the Courts in Westminster Hall, and 
model and reforin every o1 of them. 
They must not be told, then, that the 
reneral impropriety of the jurisdiction 
by afhidavit was a reason for introducing 


an Parliament with re pect to 
b nkruptey ; it had nothing whatever to 
do with it. There were two cases mn 


which the jurisdicti n must be by affidavit, 
must continue’ to be by affidavit, and in 
which there were objections to all other 
modes of proceeding. But why need 
there be any affidavits at all ? If the 
jurisdiction by affidavit, generally, be so 
objectionable if his hon. and learned 
friends were prepared to bring in their 
separate measure for destroying the King’s 
| Bench jurisdiction by aflidavit ind to 


| be consistent with areument they must go 
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that length — ther the Lord Chancellor | sonablec ompassand are asonably short spac 
must give his directions, or, if there was | of time. He had shewn that eve ry pressing 
any doubt on the aaa ct, a short « ct- | case might be, and was, heard immediately, 
ment would do it in a moment, tl ‘| and that every case which was not press- 
parties should proceed before the Court linge might ib » he eard W ithin tl 1e space of two 
upon the same evidence « which they | months < € petition was filed. This 
proce¢ ded in the Court below, and the ;v st at enka state of the case. nother 
they would have all they required The bjection was made to the present system 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite} namely, that the Commissioners did not 
seemed to forget, that th ners | attend to their duty—that they had to 
had the power of exa 1eSS tend to several commissions at the 
vivd voce. Tl depos! taken me moment. If it was as the learned 
down in writing from the mouth of the | Serjeant, « one of his hon. and learned 
witnesses, from questions put to fi s told them-—if a Commissioner were 
if it were known by the parties that the » to misconduct himself as to be busying 
case would be tried by the Court ve, | himself ig ceca aie gia oucht to 
upon the same evidence as that taken | idminister justice, could it possibly be 
fore the Commissioners, they would arm supposed that a Judge who so miscon- 
themselves with their witnesses before the | ducted himself would not be instantly 
Commissioners — they would take the | removed by the Lord Chancellor, who had 
greatest pains to have the latter properly | at any time the power of taking up his 
brought before the Court below, and there | pen and striking him out of the list? =I 
would not then be so many peals | tl was any real cause of complaint—1 
from their decision Did all this render | it really were a mischief that the Commis 
this Act of Pariiament necessary? WI ers at public meetings at Basinehall- 
was the nature of the ] t tribunal? It | Street hich place was now substituted 
was established in the reign of Queen | for Guildhall, should attend to several 
Klizabeth; it was amended | Lord | meetings at the same time—why did not 
Hardwicke; it was improved in by|the Lord Chancellor prevent it? Why 
Lord Thurlow. and his ereat successor: | did he not—as he might—issue an orde 
no part of it was attempted to be sub- | that only one commission slrould be at 
verted by Sir Samuel Romilly; and t tended to at a time, and that a given 
alterations were proposed under the au- | portion of time should be allowed for « 
spices of . Judge of whom he wished to | commission ? He had the power, and, 
speak with all possible public and privat | t was re juired of him, he ought to ex 
respect; ah who, for all that, had been j ere e il Why bad no Lord Chancellor 
at the head of that jurisdiction yet barely | done so Because it was not requisite to 
twelve months. Under this jurisd n, | be done: if it were requisite, the number 
questions were, in the firstinstance, mooted | of appeals would be somewhat greatet 
before Commissioners selected ! the |}than he had mentioned: he had stated 
Lord Chancellor, who was responsible if | what proportion the appeals bore to the 
they were not properl qualiti d; { he | decisions ; and could ar Ly Ont Suppose that 
might change all, or any of them, at a]if the business were so improperly trans 
moment’s notice. ‘The examination of th icted, the number of appeals would not 
witness was vivd voce, he was confronted | be considerably increased? In point of 
with the person to whom he was opposed, | fact, however, the business at public 


and, in the event of a 
a 


from the decision of the ¢ 


party appt ulin 
ners, he 
fore { 
lor. I 


rht 


OMDIUSSI 


had his option of going either | 


ice-Chance 


\ 


Lord Chancellor or \ 


had shewn that this juris lietion mi 


\ j , } 
leetings was generally of such a nature 





that, without any inconvenience, two 
| O1 three Commissions might go on at 
lthe same time; because, if it should 
lturn out that the matter was one re 


relieved from all the inconveniences of | quiring grave deliberation and discussion, it 
affidavit evidence—if affidavit evidence | vas adjourned to aprivate meeting. He was 
was generally inconvenient, which he was | not soine round about to avoid mentioning 
sure no lawyer in that House would s y | the evils of this subject. He was erent 
—without being prepared to go this length. | that 1t was not inconsistent with the due 
He had shewn, that delay did not exist, and | administration of bankruptey y that consider- 


athidavits were to be used, 


be brought within a rea- 


that athdavits, if 
would necessarily 





» the nature of the business transacted 
at Basinghall-street, three or four public 


Ing 
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meetines might be 
if this was not the 
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held at - same time; | ‘ one Commission 


Ac +1, 1 . ‘ ] + | 1 
case, and 1 if this were an * that { is difficult to do 


evil, whose fault was it ? Why was th s i1 | sam time, Vv hen 
fault of the Lord Chancellor ; Ait if any vs me SEP FET 
Commissioner should not think it oru ‘tl etir xclusiv 
his while to remain im comes 101 ie that 
re spect of which | should be so ¢ pl { t | ( l 
and so restricted, the numbers micht, eae A as well as B?”’ { 
necessary, be diminished and \ hat t] \ 
as to make these o worth t t 
tion of a sufficient number of competent ttend to another: it | 
individuals. He did not me 
the practice o! takin seve | commis 
at the sa tim but if there w vii 
practical mis hief in it, it w for the 
Lord Cl hancellor to correct it. He would,} Comn ner did n 
while on the ibject, trouble the Hor ( 

: : 


with the evidence 


} 

cery Commission bv his learned mend) Chancellor ad n 
Sot this part of tl 
| 


Mr. Roots, known by most of them as a e s 
very experienced and judicious Commis- | shortly add l If to 
sioner of Bankrupts, who had been a] mectings held u ( 
Commissioner in the year 1825—when ] servations | ( 
that e@entleman ve th VIder to} ti 
which he was about to refer up {| { f i 
twenty years, and who had _ pract n their duty. i t 
the bankruy tC DUSI n ( of | i 7 t 
Chancery for a } Ot NOW ext O” ¢ i it 
a quarter of a century He was d, | that t had t 
‘Would it not b a very material it prove ri the averame numbe 
ment to have the Commis I dist | ! i 1 in 
‘buted in ha un 5 » en Lor t 
their attention ? His answer was, ‘ I the } tv of th ti 
‘not think that 1 ¢ rai, ( al b ! 
‘arrangement could be made, so as t 
* prot uctive Ol Dene, Of one IK nt ¥ , takin I vera ot 
among others, as | ve already stated ( 
that there 1s not ivh business in each | London Commissioners, d 
‘Commission to employ the whole of the | at meet ale micl 
‘Commissioners, and therefore one Com t O00 ¥ thot 
‘missioner might sit for an hour and vi fo » lis me t 
‘ nothing at ail ft { ‘a HH meant to ew We i nup } ( 
before he sat d 1, that the new Jud s 107. a Comn 
to be appointed nder this Bill \ thirteen S 
during three-fourths of the year, have no- | Con S101 that ‘ 
thing whatever to do. The former gentle- | London Commissions of 
man stated, in answer to a question put to | number of vears. Of thos 
him, ‘Ll doubt whether any very material | 1 were public and 
“benefit would arise from that, 1t the | LI he p blic meetines 
‘Comn issioners take ¢ not to he Id too | mere mattel i course t} 


‘ 


m: meetings ether.’—‘* Then 


iny 
‘think no improvement we uld result from | matters of that des ‘rint 


‘that?’ ‘No: because it is but seldom | inevitable under all ¢ Mts 
‘that any Commission in itself requir 0] fore he was taking it at af 

‘much exclusive attention, unless in an | when he said, that the aver 

‘extraordinary case-—the failure of a very | private meetings under ¢ 
‘large house, for instance, in th oi ommiussion, did not ey | 
‘of which you have most difficult matte uel utmost seven. Could th 

‘ 


to inquire into. But it is very seldom] this as a 


anything el 
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om plic ated 


isc @ 


fallure 


Before 


he 


would 


I Der ol 

Ob 

he temnta- 
1X 

WC 


ciuded 
wy Ch 
oe 
} ‘ 
] I 
iy \ I 
Ol the 
fe 
1 Vv ti n 
. d 
xactivy } / 


Drivate 
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great and important mercantile interests | know, that most eminent lawyers from the 





bivalved in the administration of London | common-law Bar, who had come to preside 
Commissions were taken into considera- | in the Courts of equity, and who, of course, 
tion? Could any man living say, that an | were most competent to deliver an opinion, 
average of six or seven private meetings | said, that highly as they valued Trial by 
under each London Commission was more | Jury, invaluable as it was in this country 
than was proper ¢ He really was surprised | in some cases, yet in the mé jority of mer- 
and astonished when he received this tile questions it was not the most satis- 
information from authentic sources, to] factory tribunal, because the verdict of a 
find that it was possible to transact such} Jury was |i ible to be influenced by a 
important business with small a number | powerful advocate. He would not endea 
of private meetings. What became, } vourtodeprecate Trial by Jury, but in such 
then, of the taxation and Oppression OF} Cases as these it was not necessary to 
private meetings 2 What of the arrument | extend the number of issues. The Bill, in 
with respect to those extraordinary cas the first place, established a Court in 
of twenty or thirty mectings under on eaten et to consist of four Judges, 
Commission? He had shewn to the] who were to form a Court of Review, and 
House, that the averaze number of meet-] were always to sit in public, “except as 
ings was six or sevens and considering | otherwise directed by this Act, ” there being 
what this business was, and considering] no such direction in any part of the Bill. 
that the whole expense of these meetings] If this Bill should ever find its way into 
was so very small, was there any occasion | Committee, there was no doubt th it this 
for legislation on this point? ‘There were] part must be amended, All the jurisdic- 
no practical grievances which could not] tion in bankruy ttey that was now exercised 
be remedied by an order of the Lord Chan-] by the Lord Chancellor or the Vice-Chan- 
cellor; the expense was much less than it] cellor, was given to these Judges. There 
had been stated to be; but it was again might be eases in which issues might be 
stated, as an objection, that in ma dis acai st advantageously to the inter- 
instances enormous masses of affidavits | est of all parties concerned. At present, 
were thrown away, because the Cou country cases were tried at the nearest 
when it came to hear the case, declared | assizes, and the witnesses beine resident 
itself incompetent to decide it, and dire || on the spot, of course the parties y not 
an issue to be tried; this, the hon. and | put to any very great expense in bringing 
learned Gentlemen on the other side | them before the Court: but under this new 
declared to be a case of frequent occur- | Bill, on every petition in bankruptey, 
rence. He would tell those hon || whether it was in a country case or a tow! 
le sarne | (re ntl emen, ind « In part cul P case, the issue was to be tric d bv one ot 
that this was a subject of which he could the Judges of this Court, in his own Court 
know nothing, never having prac d in here, and nowhere else. Supposing this 
the Court. Out of 600 petitions set down part of the Bill were to remain in its pr 

for hearing in the course of a y ir, no sent state, he would bee to ask those hon. 
more than ten on the average were sent to} and learned Gentlemen who talked of the 
a Jury. Really, any be ody wh » had heard | expense of the present system, whethe 
the hon. member for Winchelsea, would] they did not think the expense would be 
suppose that this enormous expense was | increased to an enormous extent? This 
incurred in almost every case. In fact, | was clearly a dapsus; but he could shew 
issues were Only directed at all in those | five hundred other points for the purpose 


in endeavouring to 
thought 


cases where the Court, 
satisfy itself on conflicting evidence, 
that justice might be | 
by that means, and where it did 
that the questions to be tigat 
of such a nature as to require the examina- 
Court. It 


etter administered 
al 
were 


inves ed 


tion of witnesses in open was 


also said by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that many questions ought to be sent 
to a Jury which were not now so disposed 
He did not know on what eround this 


be 


of. 
argument might 


happen | 
| forward, 


consideration of the 
the Bill, by 
the the 
country was to be altered, had been brought 
and on which Bill he was driven, 
at that late hour of the night, the 
very expiration of the Session, to address 
In addition to the 
this Court, there to be three clerks 
and a appointed ; and all costs 
of suit between party and party in this 


© under the 


of bringin 
House, 


whi 


for : 
manner in which this 


‘h whole commercial law of 


and at 
the House. Judges of 
were 


secretary 


founded, but he did | Court of Review were to be taxed by one 
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of the Masters in Chancery. 
Court was not even to tax the bills of its 
own practitioners, but they were to be 
submitted to the revision of another Court. 
The mode of preventing both delay and 
Commissioners were 


Bankruptcy 


litigation was this. 
to be divided 
—of course three in each, for the purpose 
of taking examinations, and questions 
which were referred from a single Com- 


into two subdivision Courts 


mission were to go to these Courts, unless 
the Commissioners should think fit to 
direct What this otherwise 
was to be, nobody knew. These subdivi- 
sion Courts might sit in public or private, 


otherwise. 


as occasion might require; and the Act 
directed that it should be lawful for one or 
more of these Commissioners to exercise 
all the duties vested in the Commissioners 
of Bankrupts, provided always that the 


single Commissioner should have the 
power to commit any bankrupt or other 
person examined before him, unless as 
directed by the Bill. Now, at present, 
three Commissioners had the power of 
committing a bankrupt. The Act, with a 
jaudable anxiety for the liberty of the 


subject, provided that that should be the 
But the effect of this Bill would be, 
that 


case. 
that one Commissioner could exercise 


{Ocr. 11} 


So that this | Bill deprived of all knowledge and experi- 


| 


important duty which was now vested in | 


three. This was most objectionable. 
proceeding before Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts at the present time, was well known 
and understood by the House. The Com- 
Mission was in common use, and contained 
words to which successive times had ap- 
plied a meaning; but this Act struck away 
the Commission, and produced something 
in the nature of a fiat, which no one could 
understand from the provisions of this Bill. 
It was enacted, that in which 
the Lord Chancellor had power to issue a 
Commission under the Great Seal, it 
should be lawful for him so to do, and also 
for the Master of the Rolls, the Vice- 
Chancellor, and each Master in Chancery, 
and 
provision was, to alter a power which, from 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth down to the 
present time, had been committed to the 
Lord Chancellor alone. At present, if 
there was the slightest doubt on the docket 
paper—the paper on which the Commis- 
Sion issues respecting the owing of the 
debt, and so on—it was submitted to the 
Lord Chancellor, but in future it was to 
be submitted not only to him but to those 
Judges whom the very principle of this 


VOL. VIIL. {28} 


ii CVery Case 


so on—in short, the eftect of this 


The 








| probability of such a thing occurrin 
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ence. He might be wrong, certainly, in 
the view he took of some parts of this Bill, 
The Bill then 
went on to say, that the country Commis- 


but so he understood them. 


sioners should be selected by a Master in 
Chancerv, who was to exercise his discre- 
lion as to fit and proper persons. It was 
not to be forgotten that this Bill gave the 
f committal to country Commis- 
that to say, to country 
attornies; and was it to be endured, that 


power O 
sioners, Was 


the whole commercial law of the country 


was to ve 


viduals selected in this manner? The Bill 


exercised in this way, by indi- 


then proceeded to the enactment of a new 
oath to be taken by Commissioners in the 
couutry, and afterwards to a long and 
th respect to the 
in case the bank- 
th 
rader adjudged bankrupt 


laborious provision wi 
nauner of proceeding, 
rupt should adjudication, 
That 
‘shall be minded to dispute su 
, and shall present a petition pray- 
1e reversal thereof to the said Court 
such petition to b prese nted 


the 


dispute 
if any 
h adjudi- 
cation 
* TnYg | 


‘ a | 
i 


) 
ot heview, 


‘within two calendar months from 
‘date of such adjudication, if such trader 

shall be then residing within the United 
‘ Kingdom, or within threecalendar months 
‘from the date aforesaid, if then residing 
‘in any other part of Europe, or within 
‘one year from the date aforesaid, if then 
‘residing elsewhere, &c.’ A commission 
of b inkruptcy was an ex parte proce: ding, 
and a man might be made a bankrupt 
without having any previous notification 
of it. Accor iing to this Bill, although at 
the time of his being made a bankrupt he 
might be at the extremity of Russia in 
Europe—still he was to have no redress, 
if the adjudication was an improper one, 
unless he proceeded within the space of 
three months. A commission of bank- 
ruptey might be taken out against a man 
the moment after he had sailed for India: 
he might be totally unaware even of the 
; the 
Commission might have out 
under the most vexatious circumstances ; 
yet, according to the provision of the Bill, 
if the adjudged bankrupt did not, within 
the space of twelve months—which, in 
most instances, would be impossible — 


oe 
=? 


been sued 


| institute proceedings in England to dispute 


the adjudication, he would be declared a 
bankrupt for ever. These considerations 
convinced him (Mr. Knight) of the neces- 
sity of considering the provisions of this 
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Bill fully and minutely, and of the impro- |‘ said Court shall proceed with such last- 


riety of proceeding with so important a 


Su the morning. 


ject al this hour of 
next clause relaied to the power of 
Loid the fiat. 
ovided —* That it shall be law 


Loid Ch il cellor, 


any adjudication of bankruptcy, or for 
| 


to annul 


Chance lor 
Dp ful for 
versal 


upon the re 


*such other cause as he shall think nt, te 
‘order that anv fiat issued by virtue of 
‘this Act shall be rescinded or annulled: 
‘and such order shall have all the force 
‘and effect of a writ of supersedeas of a 
‘Commission, according to the existing 


This 
pre- 


—a contradic- 


‘laws and practice in bankruptcy.’ 


involved a direct contradict 
i 


ion to the 
ceding provisions of the Bil 
tion which it was perfectly impossible for 
him to reconcile. At this time, however, 
it would be vain and idle to dwell upon it. 
Then, by the 23rd clause, an alte: 
was proposed, for which a good 

might be viven: but v | 

informed, he was totally unable to under- 
stand the necessity of. The 
vided—‘ That it shall be lawft 


‘ Commissioner, who shall make 


ation 
re 


ison 


ne 
vhich, as at presen 


clause Dro. 
it fOr any 


tey, to appol 


if 


‘ judication of bankrup 


‘or more public meetings, instead of the 
‘three meetings directed by the said 
‘ recited Act, for the bankrupt t rrend 

‘and conform, the last of which said 
‘ meetings shall be on the 42nd day Dy 
‘the said Act limited for such surrender,’ 
Under the existing system three meetings 
of creditors were held. At the s nd 
the assignees were chosen; and at the 
third, the bankrupt’s accounts were inve 

tigated. If there were to be but two 
meetings held, and no assignees chose 


at that time, how were 
accounts to be investi 
point of importan 
infinitely more atte 
of the night it was possible to bestow upon 
it. the official 
signees distinct head 
o! 


the next provision could, i 


t| 
vated? ‘This was a 
| deservi 


ce, an 


ntion than at this time 


The appointment of as- 


be lone d to a 


n his opt 


1On, 


lead only to delay and « xpense. By the 
34th clause it was enacted—‘ That any 
‘one of the said six Commissioners may 
‘ adjourn the examination of any bankruy t, 
‘or other person, to be taken either before 
‘a Subdivision Court, or the Court of 
‘ Review, or, ifneed be, before both Courts 
‘ 


in succession, and may likewise adjourn 
the examination of a proof of debt, to be 


‘mentioned examination, and finally, and 
‘without any appeal, except upon matter 
‘of law or equity, or of the refusal or the 
‘admission of evidence, shall determine 

D,. 
ah Af 


1 i] | . ; 
‘aiwavs, that in case, belore the Said 


edits, 


upon such proot of ¢ Vi 


1 ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ! 
* Commiusstoner, or Subdivision Court, both 
3, the assignees or tl 
to 


‘ assivnee, and the creditor, consent to have 


. partie 


‘them, of whe 


ie major part of 


! y ] 
ym one be the otncial 


T 
Ure 


‘the validity of any debt in dispute 


d 
a os a i 
"DY a Jury, an issue Sball be prepared 


. . t i 
‘under the direction of the said Comumis- 


‘sioner or Subdivision Court, and sent for 
‘trial before the Chief Judge, or one o1 
‘more of the other Judges; and if one 


‘party only apply for such issue, the said 
‘ Commissioner or Subdivision Court shall 


her or not such trial shall be 


‘ decide whet 


‘had, subject to an appeal, as to such 


‘ decision, to the Court of Review.’ Under 
this clause, every creditor would be 
driven to the necessity of either having 

his case tried before a Jury, or of having 
it decided in the first instance by the 
Subdivision Court, without any appeal. 
The House would judge of the propriety of 
such an enactment. By the next clause 
it was provided—‘* That if such Commis 


‘ Subdivision Court, shall dete: 


sioner, or 
‘mine any point of law or matter of 


fusal or ad- 


‘ = ] , 
uity, or decide on the r 


equity 

‘mission of evidence, in the case of any 
‘disputed debt, such matter may be 
‘brought under review of the Court of 


' ks himself 
orieved; and the proof of the 


‘ shall he 


Review, by the party who thi 





suspended until such 
‘shall be disposed of, and a sum not ex 
edin dividend o1 
iT ain 


aisput 


ce o any expected divi 
. i 


‘dends on the debt in sucl 


|‘ proof, may be set apart in the h inds of 
‘the said Accountant-General until such 
‘decision be made.’ If there was any one 


servation, which he would pass by, and | 


proposition nore gwenerally acknowledged 


and acted upon than another in bank 
ruptey, it was, that the Accountant Gi 
neral received no money. Sums wet 
|lodved in the Bank under his name, but 


| 


heard before a Subdivision Court, which |‘ question as to the said proof, unless 


I That was a 


ne actually received none. ‘ 

principle which the Bill would invade. By 
the next clause it was provided—* That if 
‘the Court of Review shall determine in 
‘any app al touching any decision in 
‘matter of law, upon the whole merits ot 


‘any proof of debt, then the order of the 
‘said Court shall finally determine the 
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‘ appeal to the Lord Chancellor be lodged | official assignee, who, whether he was ac 
‘within one month from such determina-j| ceptable or not to the creditors, was to 
‘+ ° : . ee ae ea] ] rs , ros ¢ 
tion: and, in case of such appeal, the |} assume the management of the estate. 
‘determination of the Lord Chancellor | What respectable merchant or tradesman 
‘thereupon shall, in like manner, be final | in the city of London would consent to 
touching such proof; but if the appeal, | become the assignee to a bankrupt’s estate 
my the ~ he must be linked witha 


6 


‘either to the Court of Review or the! if, in doing sc 
Lord Chencellor, shall relate only to the | stranger? It was by no means uncommon 
‘admission or refusal of evidence, then, for respectable persons to say, “ | will act 
and in that case, the proof of the debt) with A or B as assignees, but I will not act 
shall be again heard by the Commissioner with © or D.” By the provisions of the 
or Subdivision Court, and the said evi- | Bill, which related to the official assignee, 
dence shall be then admitted or rejected, it would be enacted, that no other should 
‘according to the determination of the | act as assignee, without being linked with 
‘ Court of Review or the Lord Chancellor.’ a person of whom, perhaps, he knew 
This, again, was a provision which, by nothing. Then the official assignee was to 
multiplying the number of appeals, by in- | receive all the b inkrupt’s property. This 
volving and perplexing the mode of pro- | was one of the most objectionable parts of 
ceeding, and by increasing expense, must, | the Bill. The official assignee, having 
if carried into operation, amount almost to received all the property, was not only to 
a denial of justice. The next clause re-, pay the money, but also to transfer all 
lated to the new trial of issues; and it stock in the public funds, or of any public 


“ 


. 





provided—‘ That after any issue, by this company, and monies, Exchequer-bills, 
‘ Act authorized, shall be tried, a newtrial India bonds, or other public securities, 
‘may be moved in the Court of Review, and all bills, notes, and other negotiable 
‘which new trial shall be eranted or re- | Instruments into the Bank of England, to 
‘fused according to the rules of the Com- _° t lit of the Accountant General of 


‘mon Law, and the practice of the Courts the high Court of Chancery. The money 
‘of Westminster, in granting or refusmg and other property having been thus paid 
‘new trials.’ The fortieth clause surprised | into the Bank of England, how was it to 
him not a little, after what he had heard | b t out arain’? Was the Court to be 
with respect to the mischief of afitdavits. applied to for its order on ever 
It enacted—* That the said Judges and that any portion was required? The ex- 


‘Commissioners of the said Court of pense and the enormity of inconvenienc 


\ occasion 





“ Bankruptcy shall, in all matters within arising from such a provision would never 
‘their respective jurisdictions, have pow be endured by the commercial world. 
‘to take the whole or any part ot evi- This provision of the Bill must be perfectly 
‘dence either vivd voce o1 by affidavits, to nugatory. Nore spect ible merchants and 
“be sworn before one of the said Judges or bankers of london would consent to ac 
‘Commissioners, or a Master ordinary or cept the office of assignee under such a 


‘extraordinary, &e.”’ So that power was Bill as this. The only object that could 


given to the Judges or the Commissioners be assigned for appointing this official as- 
to receive evidence in this obnoxious and | signee was, to prevent an evil which seldom 
objectionable mode. The conclusion he occ ired—namely, the failure of an as- 
came to upon reading the provisions of signee. \ more unsatisfactory mode of 
this Bill was, that it would multiply ex- preventing such an evil could not be sug 
pense, prolong litigation, create doubt, gested. The official assignee being, in th 


sive rise to obscurity upon matters of de- | tirst part of the clause, invested with a 


tail, and throw great and general difficulty | positive, and a superior or paramount 
in the way of administering this branch of power, was in the latter part of it fettered 
the law. In that part of the Bill which con- | by the f lowing proviso—* That nothing 
tained provisions for appointing the official | ‘herein contain d shall extend to authorize 
assignees, a remedy was provided against | ‘any such official assignee to interfere with 
an evil which had ceased to exist, or |‘ the assignees chosen by the creditors, in 
which, at least, was already provided | ‘the appointment or removal of a solicitor 
against by Act of Parliament. In order |‘ or attorney, or in directing the time and 
that the estate of the bankrupt might be | the bank- 
properly manage:!, the Commissioners |‘ rupt’s estates or effects.’ With such a 
were 9 ave the power of appointing an 


nanner of effecting anv sale ot 


| proviso what could the official assignee 


U2 
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really have todo? He wasto give security. 


The clause enacted—‘ Such official as- 
‘signee to give such security, to be subject 
‘to such rules selected for each estate, 


‘ 


“and other Judges, with the consent of the 
‘Lord Chancellor, shall from time to time 
‘direct. It was perfectly monstrous to 
suppose, that an assignee should, in every 
case, find security to the full amount ot 
the probable \ value of an estate. But even 
if 
probability, weeks, nay, months, 
elapse before that security could be com- 
pleted. Such were the means by which 
the evils of delay were sought to be avoid- 
ed by this Bill. The official assignee was 
to derive an income from the estate by a 
per centage on all he collected. That 
was a totally new source of expense, be- 
cause hitherto the assignees had never 
been paid. 
each Commission amounted, under the ex- 
isting system, to 50/., under the 
it would amount to 60/. or 802. 

with the hon. member for Winchelsea, 
that where the administration of the 
law was the object, expense should not be 
thought of. But this would not an 
improvement, and therefore he objected 
to every additional expense which it 
created. Economy had been placed in the 
front of this Bill, as one of its re- 
commendations. In his opinion, however, 
economy was a recommendation which it 
did not How were the Judges 
and Commissioners to be paid ?—out of a 
fund to be raised by a tax upon the bank- 
rupt’sestates. ‘These officers, too, were to 
have retiring salaries. That being the case, 


nueht 


ne One 


He agree d 


W 


be 


Ss 


reat 


possess. 


it was doubtful whether there would be at 
all times funds enough to pay them; and 
then, as a matter of course, a call must be 
made upon the country. At present, re 


average time oce ape v7 ‘by the ord Chan- 
cellor and the Vice Chancellor, 
bz inkrupt cases, Was sixty-eight ¢ 
as it was most probable that the number of 
appe als would be greater than at present, 
it was not likely that a greater time would 
be required for that purpose than was now 
found necessary. But suppose that 
hundred days were to be occupied in this 
way. As the Vice Chancellor now 


in hi 
1. 


aring 
LYS 5 all 


a 


rot 


through all the bankrupt appeals, and was | 


able to perform a considerable portion of 
other business, it was impossible to see 
what the suitors would gain by the new 
Court. He had not the least doubt that 


s LORDS} 


and act in such manner, as the said Chief 


called upon only for a portion—in all | 


While the average expense of 
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the ultimate effect of these changes would 
be, to get rid of the Vice Chancellor's 
Court, which would be a most objection- 
able measure. The Bill was considered 
by the profession to be wholly uncalled for, 
and inadequate to the purposes for whic h 
it was framed; and he trusted it would nct 
| be persisted in at this late period of the 
He did not deny, that improve- 
| ments might be made in the machinery 
| and working of Bankruptcy Commissions ; 





| Session, 


but the Bill did not comprehend those im- 
| provements. Instead of amending defects, 
|it would increase the difficulties in all 
questions of this nature, and add materially 
to the expense. It would create doubts 
and obscurity where the law was at present 
clear; and would weaken the confidence 
which it was highly expedient should be 
maintained between the commercial 
terests and the Judges in bankruptcy. 

Mr. George Bankes had strong objections 
to urge against this Bill, but as he could 
| not urge them then, he wished the Debate 
to be adjourned. 

Sir Charles Wetherel/ said,that he would 
use an expression of Lord Brougham’s on 


another occasion, and say, that this Bill 
stunk under his nostrils. 

Debate adjourned. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 


We dnesday, October 


MINUTES. ] Bills. 
Appropriation ; 


12, 1832 


Read a second time; Consolidated Fund 
Arms Continuation (Ireland.) Read a first 


time; Valuation of Lands and Military Accounts (Ire- 
land.) 
Petitions presented. By the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, from the 


Landowners, Merchants, Freeholders, and Freemen of 
and Lord CLoncurry, from the 
testant Freemen of Galway residing at Barna, to extend 


Shruel ; by Pro- 
the Galway Franchise to Catholics equally with Protest 
By the Earl of Suarrespury, from the Vestry 
meh of Marylebone against the Vestry Bill; and from the 
Directors of the Poor of St. James’s, Westminster, praying 
By Lord Cloncurry, 
from Inhabitants of Kildalkey to disband the Yeomanry 
of Ireland; and from the Tithe-payers of Lea, Queens 
County, for Inquiry into the Irish Tithe System. By 
Lord KinG, from the Freeholders and Inhabitants of 
Petersfield, in favour of Reform. 

Committee was appointed to consider the Office of Clerk of 


ants: 


to be heard by Counsel against it. 


> 


Parliament. 


Intso Empankuent Brir.] The 
Duke of Leinster moved the committal of 
the Irish Embankment Bill. 

Lord Carberry said, he was induced to 
; appeal to his Majesty’s Ministers to re- 
quest them not to forward this Bill in the 
present Session, when their Lordships 
had not had time to consider its provisions, 
The clauses in the Bill were numerous, 
| and the powers given by them interfered 
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much with the rights of private property. 


It ought at least to be referred to a Com- | 


mittee up-stairs for further consideration. 
The Duke of Leinster thought the pro- 


visions of the Bill were likely to be bene- | 
{ | 
could by | 


ficial to Ireland, and therefore, with grea 
deference to the noble Lord, he 
no means agree to a postponement of it. 
The Marquis of Westmeath said, the 
want of employment to the poor of Ire- 
land was the great evil to be combated, 
and he conceived the provisions of this 
Bill would go far to lessen the evil, b: 
causing the draining and improvement of 


land. He wished, however, some noble 
Lord, who was more conversant with its 
details than himself, would inform him, 


whether it contained any clause which 
would deprive the landed proprictor of a 
fair and adequate equivalent from the 
Joint Stock Companies. 

The Earl of Gosford said, he 
see anything in Act which was 
to prejudice the interests of landed pro- 
prietors of Ireland, but ou the contrary he 
thought its operation would be generally 
beneficial to the country. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, the object 
of the Bill appeared to him to be similar 
in some respects to the general drainage 
bill which passed the last session, but 
that did not give such extraordinary powers 
as this Bill contained. He was quite sure 
his noble friend (the Duke of 
had the good of his country fully at heart, 


did not 


the likely 


Leinster) 


but he must beg to suggest to their Lord- | 


ships, and particularly to the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, whether 
at present it was not too late in the Session 
for such a Bill to go through the House. 
The Lord Chancellor contessed that, 
from the many heavy avocations which 
had laid upon ‘his shoulders, he had not 
had an opportunity of looking through the 
Bill. But he might still have that oppor- 
tunity, as it would depend on what might 
happen to-night in another place whe ther 
the Session would be at an end so soon as 
was expected. There was a bill in the 
other House which he was anxious to 
have passed, as part of an arrangement 
which would enable him to pay more at- 
tention to the bills which came into that 
House, which certainly often required that 
they should be inspected and examined. 
Lord Plunkett stated, that great care 
had been taken in the preparation of the 
Bill, which had been last year under the 


fOcr. 


v | head, 
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| Lordships up-stairs, and had been very 
much considered ue altered in a Com- 
mittee in the Commons, as to remove 
all the objections to itin that House. The 
great object was, to provide employment 
for the Irish poor, by extending inland 
navigation, and in that res spect it would 
| be of immense advantage to Ireland. Ob- 
jections had been made to the principle 
f the Bill, on account of its supposed 
| interference with private property, but it 
no unusual provisions on that 


sO 


ot 


‘ontaine ve 
and noble Lords must also remember 
that previous to permission being granted 
to a Joint Stock Company, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or his Chief Secretary must cause 
a notice to be Dublin Ga- 
zetie, and appoint an engineer to report 


inserted in the 


as to the cost and utility of the proposed 
| works, and on his report it depended whe- 
lay 

lther the works were to be undertaken. 


Thev must, in addition, have the consent of 


two-thirds of the landed proprietors, whose 


| interests were concerned betore the works 
could be proceeded with. It was on the 
whole herbs desirable that the measure 


should pass in the present Session, 

Lord the present Bill 
was a necessary preliminary to a gene- 
ral drainage bill, because it was impos- 
sible bogs until the banks of 
t He was, therefore, 


Cloncurry said, 


to dram the 
he rivers were cleared. 





of opinion, the measure would be found 
extremely advantageous to the country. 
The Marquis ot Lansdown said, the 


provisions of the present Biil had been 
| most fully examined by a Committee of the 
other House, and in his opinion it opened 
a vast field for industry and the profitable 
[t was indispens- 
works 
some culations 
as th Bill 
tained ; he, therefore, hoped no postpone- 
ment of it would take place. 

The House then went into a Committee. 

The Earl of Wicklow wished to ask the 


tY iploym ent of capiti il. 
! Carry on 


r 
L 


cessary, to public 


eland, that 


a a 1 be made 
fe 


As 


ial s ie 


| 
je 
jit such re 


pres U 


noble and learned Lord (Plunkett), if it 
would not be adviseable to extend the pro- 
visions of this Bill so as to make it in effect 


a general drainage bill. 


Lord Plunkett said, such a_ provision 
could be made by merely adding the 
words “‘ or elsewhere” after the words 


‘¢ borders of rivers.” 
Several clauses 
On the clause that the 
enter lands and dig for 


were then agreed to. 
** Company may 
materials after 





consideration of a Committee of their 


notice given before any Justice of the 
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Peace who was authorized to settle a com- 
pensation.” 

The Earl of Wicklou thought thiswas too 
great a power to be given to any persons 
considering the object to be attained. Some 
regulations ought to be established also to 
prevent Companies cutting 
Itappeared the clause, as it at present stood, 
gave that power, and it might tend to in- 
convenience individuals very much. 

Lord Plunkett said, he did not see the 
force of the noble Earl’s objection, but if 
he considered that the evil he apprehended 
was not sufticiently suarded against, he 
could suggest a clause to meet | 
when the report was brought up. 

Clause agreed to. 

The question was then put, that the 
following words stand part of the Bill, 
as Companies to fill up holes and pits not 
further useful, and fence them off, under a 
penalty of 51.” 

The Earl of Wicklow said, the penal 


through farms. 


1S obj ct 


Natiriy 

i ° 

was not sufficient, because, as a Company 
was to have the power of entering upon 
Jand for the purpose of digging, they 


might put the proprietor to a greater ex- 
pense then the amount of penalty would 
cover. 

Lord Plunkett said, the payment of 
any damage committed under such cir- 
cumstances was provided for 
part of the Bill. 

The Earl of Gosford said, there w: 
necessity whatever to increase the penalty 
because, by another clause of the Bill it 
was provided that arbitrators were to be 
appointed to assess all damages committed 
under such circumstances. — 

Clause agreed to. 

The question was then put upon the 
following words, “‘ that any suit or act 
pending with regard to any lands not to 
hinder the Company from proceeding with 
the works.” 

The Earl of 
vas very objectionable, inasmuch as a 
proprictor might commence a suit, but 
that would not stop the works, and by 
their continuing to go on the damage might 
be irreparable. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, the 
works were certainly to be proceeded with 
notwithstanding the commencement of a 
suit, but if it was decided in favour of the 
proprietor, an equivalent amount of dam- 
ages would of course be awarded him; but | 
as the clause in its present shape was | 
guarded by other clauses of the Bill, un- | 


in another 


iS no 


ion 


Wicklow said, this clause 


‘LORDS? 


| security was @iven ? 
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less it was allowed to stand, the whole pro- 
gress of any contemplated improvement 
would be stayed. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the clause “ that the Company be 
allowed to possess themselves of flood- 
gates, &c,” 

The Earlot Mountcashe said, he thoug 
this clause was hable to the obiection of 
allowing encroach upon 
1amental pieces of water, which ought, 
in his opinion, to be protected 

Lord Plunkett said, the introduction of 


, , 
the words ‘ park, earden, or demesne, 


( ompauies to 


or} 


would meet the noble Lord’s objection. 
The words suggested by Lord Plunkett, 
were then added to the clause, which was 
agreed LO. 
Uy 
their reasonable costs paid,” beimg put, 
Lord Carberry said, it would be very de- 


on the question, “ that witnesses have 


sirable that some provision should be made, 
that an annual account of the expenses 
ind returns of such Companies should be 
made, in a similar way in which such re- 
turns were made by Grand Juries. 

Lord Cloncurry said, there was a general 
regulation by which all such bodies were 
compelled to make an annual report to the 
Commissioners in Dublin. 

On the question that the clause 
specting penalties and forfeitures for of- 
fences committed under this Act,” stand 
part of the Bill, 

The Earl of Wicklow said, he had ex- 
amined very carefully all the provisions of 
the Bill, and the result in his mind was, 
that landed proprietors were not sufficiently 
protected from the operations of these 
Joint Stock Companies. He thought, 
therefore, that whenever operations were 


ice 
re- 


commenced under the provisions of the 
the | 
cive security to double the amount of 
the estimate of the expense of completing 
such works, because it might happen that 
works of great extent would be undertaken, 
and before their completion the funds of 
the Company be exhausted. How, in 
such a case, was the proprietor of the 


> 1] - + 
Bill, versons undertaking them ought 


to 


‘land to be remunerated unless some such 


; He therefore trusted 
the noble Marquis (the Marquis of Lans- 


down) would fully consider this point 
before the Bill passed through another 
stare. 


The Marquis of Lansdown said, he would 
certainly consider the point mentioned by 
the noble Earl. 
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Reform— 


he remaining clauses were agreed to. 

The Marquis of Lansdown then moved 
an additional clause, which was agreed to. 
That the consent of the Lord High Ad- 
miral must be obtained where works art 
carried on inrivers, as far as the tide flows, 
or the acting without 
such consent would be guilty of 
demeanor, and be liable to all the expenses 


person obtaining 


mis- 


a 


fOcr. 12} 
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ov 


Popular Excitement. 0 


other House of Parliament, 
individual whatsoever—any sui 


or against any 


h violation 


of the public peace, under the present ex- 
citement that exists with regard to this 
oreat measure, should be universally con- 

dered and set down he worst species 
of enmity that could possibly be empl | 
for tl urpose of preventing the s S$ 


Parliamentary Reform. The people, 


incurred, who ¢ jealously, anxiously, and de 
House resumed. On the question, that | voted!y desirous of the passing of that 
the Report be received the next day, great measure, should not permit them 
The Lord Chancellor said, that in the | sel) s, on account of any temporary dls- 
mean time he would take care to make appt intment in that respect, to be be- 
himself fully acquainted with the provisions | trayed into proceedings which could alone 
of the Bill, which he had not yet had an} be expected from the bitterest fues to the 
opportunity of doing. This Bill, he under- ! suecess of that momentous measure which 
stood, had undergoneaseverescrutiny inthe | they had so much at heart—they should 
other House, but nevertheless, seeing the | not allow any te mporary defeat which their 
state in which other bills had come up from | hopes and wishes may have experienced, 
thence, it would be necessary to look | to drive tl nto a course of proceedings 
into it. | inconsistent with the public tranquillity, 


Re rt to be received the exyt dav 
veport tO De received tne next aay. 


RerormM — PopuLar EXCITEMENT. ]| 
The Lord Chancellor said, I beg, my| 
Lords, to present to your Lordships a | 
petition from the Magistrates and inhabit- | 
ants of the town of Peterhead, in Scot- | 
land, in favour of the Reform Bil! In | 


doing so, I am anxious to avail myself of | 


the opportunity which I was prevented, 
throuch a mere accident, of taking advan- 


5 


tage of last night, to say a few words on | 


this subject. [take this opportunity to 
declare, that I cor 


in the face of your Lordships, and of t 


, 4 
isider it my dutv to state 


country—a duty which devolves upon : 
not merely as filling the situation wl 
do in your Lordships’ House 
as being at the head of the magistracy of 
the kinedom—but I 


} 1 
1 agevolves 


to say, 


a duty whicl 
upon me as one of, | will venture 
the most constant and sincere friends of 
the great measure of Parliamentary Reform 

-I repeat, my Lords, that I feel it my 
duty thus publicly to state, that the wit of 
man could not possibly devise any course 
of proceeding more calculated, beyond all 
others, to put im jeopardy the passing of 
that great measure, than proceedings of 
violence or outrage against the persous 
or properties of individuals. Whether 
such individuals differed trom the public 
opinion or not, with regard to Reform, 
signified not one straw. <A breach of the 
King’s peace, whether committed against 
the person of any noble Peer, against the 
person of any Member of that or of the! 


) 
‘ 


and destructive of the peace of society. ] 
call upon them as their friend, and as the 
friend of Ref 1, not to give way to any 
uch unfounded disappointment. T tell 
them it Reform is only delay d tor 2 
short p rd | tell them that the B:ll will 
pa that the Bill must pass—that a Bill 


d on exactly similar principles, and 


} 
rounde 


equally extensive and efhicient as the Bill 
W has been just thrown out, shall, ina 
very short period, become part and parcel 
of the lawof the land. Let not the people, 
[ repeat, indulge in any degree of disap- 
pointment, for they may rely upon it, that 
through the exertions of their friends in 
ithe Ministry and their friends in Parlia- 
!ment, such a measure shall ere lone bi 





shall be 


passed But if the King’s peace 
broken, and if the friends of Reform will 
not also show themselves to be the 


58 


the of 
all so much 


of succe 
that measure which they 


attained. | 


public order, 


desire may not be ive 


now ¢ 
this advice—I five it to them 
~h as that of the head of the 


magistracy in this kingdom, but I give it to 


mu 


| 


them as the friendly advice, the sincere 
and honest admonition of a zealous and 
ardent advocate and supporter of efficient 


SUP] 
[ tell them that riot, 


and rational Reform 


viol nee, Or outrage, cannot promote but 
may defeat the success of such Reform— 
that it is not by such means, « by the 
adoption of such proces Ines, that his 


Majesty’s Ministers or their friends in bo 
Houses of Parliament would ever ds 
see the triumph of that cause secured—a 
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triumph which, if good order and tran- 
quillity be maintained, must follow almost 
immediately, and that the only way by 
which the people can possibly frustrate 
that measure consists in breaking the 
King’s peace. 
Lord Wharncliffe rose to express the 
great satisfaction he derived from hear- 
ing the sentiments of the noble Lord 
on the Woolsack. Assuredly, if any 
thing could tend to impede the advance- 
ment of Reform, it would be attacks on 
person or property. He hoped that the 
people of England would understand this. 
For his own part, he had opposed the Re- 
form Bill, and how he should act with 
respect to any other measure must depend 
upon the circumstances that might come 
before that House. But while he 
this declaration, he would again state em- 
phatically, as he had stated last Session, 
that he was convinced the time had arrived 
when the question of a Reform in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament must be 
taken into serious consideration, with a 
view to amend and improve the whole 
system of Representation. As to the 
precise measure of Reform, there might 
be a difference of opinion: but the mea- 
sure which seemed best calculated to in- 
sure the safety and prosperity of the country 
should have his hearty concurrence. 


made 


ewer rcrs crest — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, October 12, 1831. 


9 
week | 
Minutes.) Bill broughtin. By Mr. Pouterr Tx 
to allow the importation of Timber and Flour from the 
United States of America into the 
and St. Vincent’s for a limited time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Joun Woop, for 
an Account of the Valuation of Property in the respective 
Parishes in England and Wales, and when made, on whic 
the Poor-rate is levied, and the return of County 
Rates:—On the Motion of Mr. ArtHUR Trevor, for a 
Return of a!) Colleges and Schools of Education in the 
West India Islands. 

Petitions presented. SirGray Sxipwitn, from the Clergy, 
Magistracy, and Parochial Authorities of Birmingham, 
against the Sale of Beer Act; and from the Beer retailers 
of the same place, praying to be placed on a level (as ré 
garded the hours of selling) with Licensed Victuallers; 
and from the Members of a Committee at Birmingham 
for an inquiry into the State of Ireland. By Mr. Joun 
Wynng, from the Inhabitants of Sligo, praying that Pro 
testant Soldiers might not be compelled to take part in 
Catholic Ceremonies. By Mr. Ryper, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Hemel Hempstead, for the suppression of the 
Pilgrim Tax (India.) By the Earl of Ossory, from the 
Tithe-payers of Clough, for a change in the Irish Tithe 
system. 


YMSON, 


Islands of Barbadoes 


same 


Dusiin Exection.| Mr. Estcourt 
presented a Report from the Dublin Elec- 
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Members to have been duly elected, and 
the petition against their return to be 
neither frivolous nor vexatious. 

Mr. James Grattan begged to ask thi 
hon. Gentleman, whether it was his inten- 
tion to lay the evidence taken before the 
Committee on the Table of the House, 
and to move that it be printed ? 

Mr. Estcourt said, that it was not his 
intention to do anything of that kind. 
Such a course was only pursued when a 
special return was presented, and in this 
instance there had been no special return, 


Liberty of Conscience. 


Liperty oF Conscience.] Mr. Ryder 
presented a Petition from Westham, Hail- 
sham, and other places, praying that Pro- 
testant soldiers might not be compelled to 
attend or take part in Roman Catholic 
ceremonies. 

Mr. O'Connell called the attention of 
the hon. Member to the language of the 
petition. He hoped that it was not in- 
sulting to the Catholics of the empire. He 
hoped that an inquiry would be made 
into the subject-matter of this petition, as 
he was opposed to all violations of the 
freedom of conscience, either among Ca- 
tholics or among Protestants. : 

Sir John Newport said, that the lan- 
guage of the petition, in designating as 
impious the ceremonies of the Catholic 
religion, went, he thought, a little further 
than the House would tolerate. He should 
certainly oppose the printing of such a 
petition. 

Mr. James E. Gordon thought, that the 
House ought not to be too lynx-eyed with 
regard to such petitions. ; 


Sir Robert Inglis said, several petitions 
had been presented which contained such 
expressions against the Church of Eng- 
land as no hon. Member oucht to tolerate. 
As these had been received, he thought 
they ought not to be very scrupulous on 
the other side. 

Mr. Hunt said, the hon. Baronet had 
objected to one petition being received 
because it contained the words ‘ bloated 
clergy ;” he therefore ought to be the last 
man to object to this petition. 

Mr. Robinson said, it was not an arcu- 
ment in favour of the present petition, 
that others containing offensive expres- 
sions had been printed. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Sir Rohert Bateson presented a similar 
Petition from Coleraine. This petition 








tion Committee, declaring the sitting 


had been got up in consequence of the 
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inhabitants having heard that two British | These were admitted facts, and some 


officers had been dismissed from the army 
because they refused to assist 
Catholic ceremonies at Malta. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, he 
gratified with the remarks of the hon. 
member for Kerry the practice com- 
plained of was against that liberty of con 
science which all persons must desire to 
see promoted. 

Mr. O'Connell said, if the hon. membei 
for Dundalk would move for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to investicate the 
business, he should be happy to second 
his motion. He (Mr. O’Connell) con- 
sidered it a most grievous case, that two 
officers should have been expelled 
the army for refusing to violate their con- 
sciences. He should have felt it a most 
serious grievance if Catholics had 
subject to similar treatment in a 
testant country; he therefore hoped the 
matter would be brought fully before the 
House. 

Mr. Wilks considered the ec: 
of extreme grievance, and one which every 
man, whatever his religion was, ought not 
to tolerate. The officers had only destred 
to be exempted from violating their con- 
sciences, and had been, consequently, dis- 


at certain 
had been 


» as 


from 


! 
peen 
Pro- 


ise 


as One 


} 
it 


missed from the army and deprived of 


support. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, an explana- 
tion had been given on this question on a 
former occasion, and, to the best of h 
recollection, it was, that the officers were 
not called upon to participate in the re- 


Is 


ligious ceremony as individuals, but only 
for the performance of military duty: t! 
not called upon the slightest 
de gree to recognise 


the ceremony, and were dismissed from 


were i) 


the army for military insubordination. 
Mr. James E. Gordon said, if the right 
hon. Member would examine the evi- 


dence, he would find that the offences of 
these officers was, a refusal to perform a 


military duty connected with the eleva 


tion of the host, and other ceremonies of | 


the Catholic religion. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that the cir- 
cumstances occurred at the festival called 
Corpus Christi. All the Catholics of the 
place knelt down, but the soldiers were 
only required to pre sent their arms or to 
salute. These officers were of opinion that 
to salute was an act of idolatry, and they 


were dismissed the army for obeying their | 
consciences in preference toamilitaryorder, | in the sister country should also have 





the relizious part of | 


} 


Inquiry ought therefore to be instituted to 
show how far military duty was to inter- 


fere with a man’s conscience. 
Mr. Ruthven said, he considered that 


the officers were merely called on to per- 


form a military duty, and they chose to 
mix their religious feelings up with that 
duty. To allow this, was not a good way 
to keep up discipline in the army. He 


considered that every man, whatever his 


opinion might be, should pay at least 
decent observanee to the relizious cere- 
monies of the country where he happened 
to b 

Sir Robert Bateson said, he should move 
that the petition be printed, for he re- 
membered, when a similar petition had 


been before the House some time since, he 
had not been satisfied with the explanation 


i} 
then iven by t] secre tary it War. He 
believed there was some doubt about the 
propriety of soldiers assisting at religious 
ceremonies in the minds of some officers, 
he therefore hoped the Government would 
ittend to the subj Cte 

Mr. Frankland Lewis revretted that 
there was no member of the Government 


present to give the necessary explanation ; 
he, Members to 
suspend t| they heard 


entreated hon. 
until 


Opmmbirons 
} 


therefore, 
ell 


| 


from the proper authority what were the 
actual circumstances of the case. With 
respect to the general question, however, 
he was of opinion s yidiers ousht to per- 
form whatever military duties were tm- 
posed on them by the proper authority; 


but if they were called upon to bear par 


na reli~ious ceremony, SO as to express 
n opinion, they should most certainly be 
elieved from that necessity. 
Petition to be printed 
i 
R Danr Dp lL ra ] 
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n, in presenting a Petition 
from an avgrezate meeting of the Freemen 
and Fr ders of the town of Galway for 
an extension of their elective franchise, 
took occasion to observe, that he believed 
that the petitioners would get all their 


prayer if the Reform Bill for Ireland were 


carried. He was most anxious that the 
English Reform Bill should have been 


-d, on account chiefly, that he hailed 
it as an omen of intended improvement in 
Ireland, for he was sure the people of 
England could not receive any benefits 
without being desirous that their brethren 


Carrie 
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their due share of the good. The re}: 
of such a Bill i in another place had c aused | 


ction 


universal indignation, and made it the more 
necess ry that t the House of Commonsshould 
attend to the complaints of the people. 
He, therefore, fully agreed h those who 
thought the conduct of the Bishops, in 
voting against the Reform Bill, was utterly 
indefensible. He must « xpress his sur 


prise that men, whose whole lives oucht 
to be dedicated not merely to the preach- 
ing, but also to th practice of peace 

good-will, and charity to all mankind 

should have so forgotten their sacred 
duties as to have given a vote, which, 
more than all others, was calculated to 
spread dissatisfaction and discontent 
throughout the country. He was con- 


vinced that, after the 
to which tl 
had come two nights ago, 


cision 


spread such great satisfaction throughout 
V ¥ » 
the country, the Reform Bill might now 
= ey | TY 
be considered as od as He 
| Bea | 1 
was convinced th that Bill) mn b 
} 
— by the peaceable manner in which 


the ; eop le had ‘aeaidented the 
day, in a procession which, though its 
numbers rendered it formidable, was de- 
prived of all terror by its quiet, and 
tranquil, and regula demeanoui 

Sir Henry Hardinge sail: Sir, 1 am 
astonished at the assertion that the peopl 
this day conduct: d themselves ina peace- | 


able and orderly manner. 
utterly astonished at this assertion, when 
1 know that a noble friend 
of mine, wn t 

Lords this day, in 
in 


In coming’ d 
rmance ol 


pert his aduty 
COW idly 
hi 
le d. th il 


t } 
he was obiged to De conveved to iis 


was attacked a most 


dastardly mani 
by stones, and so severely woun 


> or troel f° | , 
ver, and struck of S horst 


residence in a hackney coach. When, 


therefore, an hon. Member thinks proper 
to talk of the pe ace ab! » Ce nduct ( f the 
mob, I cannot refrain from expressing my 


amazement. I do not mean to deny that 
many respectable persons, feeling strongly 
in favour of this measure of Reform, may 
have accompanied the procession in its | 
progress to St. James’s. Though I must 
at the same time observe, that such a 


of 


ih de 


p ilace —even if it 


mode of proceeding such a 
bearding the King in his 
should not be contrary to the strict lett 
of the law, lly contrary t 
spirit and its principle. And though, 
there may be found on the opposite 


is decides 


| 


Sir, 


{COMMONS} 


iwell and b 


Sir, I say [am | 


deserved honour 


) its | * 
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the part of 


Popular Excitement. 


| bench s Ministers who, upon 


the Government, may explain 1 why the 
| noble Secret ary for the Home Department 
did not inte here upon this occasion, yet I, 
for myself, will re upon me to say, that 
the system of allowing immense masses of 
the people to advance in procession to 


must eventually lead 
I should 


petition the Throne, 


i’ © ) 
ynfusion and disorder, 


LO Cf 
not have troubled the House with anv 
observations, if the hon. member for 


Di »wnpatrick had not thoucht fit to talk 
of the peace ible conduct of the mob. 
t, Sir, what are we to expect? What 

ve to expect, save that which we 
every day—when the windows 


ire 


perty of the Duke of Wellin: eton 
ire assailed? I need not speak of his 
ervices— d not talk of the gratitude 
which is due to him from every English- 


And if he be adverse to this 


man. hen, 

Reform Bill- -if my noble relative, the 
‘ . ; 1 
Mlarquis of Londonderry, who has also 


rave ly 


it—why should 


served his country, be 


they not fear- 


adverse to 


le ssly and hon »stly express thi ir opposition 


toit’? What are we, | say, to expect 





hen these individuals, their persons and 
roperty, together with those of other 
istinguished persons who happen to hold 
milar opinions, are expos d to the fury 
famob? What are we to expect when 

find Ministers—and Ministers of the 


vabinet too—corresponding with Political 


( 
Unions? And as | see a noble Lord 


there who has rendered himself famous (I 
will not use the other word, for he does 
not deserve it) by the introduction of that 
Bill rae seen a correspondence be- 
tween the » Lord and tive Birmingham 
Union, [| am induced now to address 
myself to him. Inveply to a communica- 
tion from th ‘Cbeiteian of the Birmingham 
Union, conve ying an account of a vote of 
thanks to him having been passed at a 


Vie the noble Lord ‘I beg to 
‘acknowledge the undeserved honour done 
‘me, with heartfelt gratitude.’ 
was a vote of thanks of 
Birmingham Political Union. And 
further, in alluding to the rejection of 
the Bill in his reply, what expressions did 
the Lord use? ‘J hope our dis- 

appointment (or something to the same 
‘ effect) will be only for for it 
impossible the whisper of a faction can 
prevail the voice of a nation.’ 
Sir, I say that this language identifies the 
C abinet Ministers with all the Political 


eting, says, 
This un- 


+] 


toe 


noble 
iS 


a moment, 


against 
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Unions. I say that the Government ar 
thus identified with all the Unions—that 
they are leaguing with them—and that 
they are under the direct influence of 
Government. I say that the words of th 
noble Lord do encourage all such meeting 
as that he has addressed. I had no in- 
tention the House; but, 
after the assertion of the hon. member fo: 
Downpatrick, 1 could not remain silent, 
when I was told, on the one hand, that 
the meeting this day in London was peace- 
ably conducted: and when I[ remembered 
on the other, that the noble Lord had 
expressed his heartfelt thanks to an as 
sembly of 150,000, as it was said, in Bir- 
mingham, at which according to the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, |! 

was used which amounted to sedi- 


of addressing 


Aan- 


guage 


tion and to felony. For my own part, | 
trust I never shall be deterred from 
coming down to Parliament to discharg 


+ 


my duty, as my noble friend and relative | | 


| 
base and } 


was not, and will not be, by any 
dastardly attack. And as for his Majesty’s 


{Ocr, 12} 





Ministers, I shall only observe, that | am 


convinced that it is not the mode to allay 
the fermentation that | it 1s 
their sacred and bounden duty to do), by 
thanking and encouraging 
which such language is held 
which I have alluded, and by 
a fair, and honest, and independ 
of a majority of the House of Lord 
second branch of the Legislature—as the 
whisper of a faction. 
Lord John Russell begged to tre 

for a short time upon the attention of the 
House, whilst he said a few words tn rey 
to the extraordinary attack { 
hon. and gallant Officer had just made 


revails (as 
meetings at 
as that to 
des That 
nt vote 
s—the 


Ing 


5 
spass 
' 


| 
iN 


W hic h 


upon him. He was not dispose d to defend 
himself from that attack; because h 
made allowance — and he was sure that 
the House would do the same—for thi 
irritated feelings under which the hon. and 
gallant Officer rose. He was sure that 
the hon. and gallant Officer must be hurt 
by the occurrence of that day—an occur- 
rence which, he assured the hon. and 
gallant Officer, no man regretted more 
than he did—he alluded to the attack 
which had been made on the Marquis of 
Londonderry, and to the severe injuries 
which he had received on his head from a 
shower of stones. He lamented the oc- 
currence of such an outrage; and 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Officer, 
that it was most disgraceful to those who } 


} 
ile 


| and 
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had been cowardly enough to perpetrate 
it. He also thought it right to say, that 
, h out 


up 


continuance of suc 


| 


Was a 


1 ' } } 
raves, they could not be looke nin 


ny other light than as acis of hostility 
avainst all ood government, and that 
they must alienate the minds of all sober 
wna respectable inen from the cause of 
Reform. Hie also acrreedad with the hon. 


| 
& 
it tl 
| 





ind gallant Officer, t! 1e attack on the 
house of ih nob! Lore was base and 
disgraceful ; but much more base, and 
much more disevraceful was it, when the 
ittack Was mae on the house of the 
Duke of Wellington, to whom the country 
Was O int indebte | lol p ist rvices, 
In defence of those outrazves he would not 
Say ( Wwol eith l In palliation Or 
excust \s to the manner im which the 
hon. and ¢ llant Officer had connected 
tl outrazes WwW th his answer to Mr. 
Att we = uld « ly obs rv t if the 
d unt Othcer had not laid any 

$ il rou ids to induces the House 

to t c that tl lane » which he had 
ised that iettei h 1d 1 to any breach 
the } blie peace The | ~ and callant 
Oth had charged him with having cor- 
responded with the Political Union of 
Birminghat He would not at that mo- 
n ( r into the question of the pro- 
priety of engaging in such a ¢ rrespond- 
en - but 1 this case no such qjuestion 
could ari Mr. Attwood, the banker of 
Birmingham, had written to him stating 
t| i t! I | id b el a vreat ne ting at 


believed 150,000 


° 3 
it Which ny 


persons were preseut. 
| T 
that meeting was so larg iS Vil 
Attwood had represented it, but still it 
, a} + . + | 
was a larve meeting, and that meeting had 
th his May v's Government for the 
} 1 ] l 
tn rin wh! they | ( dueted the 
~ 1 
I lI thro 1 tl I 1] us t Par- 
. t I, nl . lit , m * 
lament, i such aresoiution On the art 
] ri t 
ot } meeting, he Saw notnit uncon 


nt with the 
rights which as Englishmen they possessed, 
more especially nothing inconsistent 


right which they had enjoved from 


+ ] ? sh; . } t 
sul i i, HOLNINE MCONSiIst 


with that 
their ancestors—he meant the rich of pro- 
nouncing an opinion upon the conduct 
Government of Op 
had therefore thought, 


owed to the p 


either of or 
Hi 
duty which he 
mingham and himself, to express his grati- 
tude to them for the vote of thanks which 
they had given to his Majesty’s Ministers 
generally, and to himself individually ; 


position, 
that 1 


eople oft 
i 


was a 
Bir- 
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and he had yet to learn that there had 
been anything in the conduct of that 
meeting which ought to lead him to refuse 
accepting a vote of thanks from it. He 
saw no reason why he should say to the 
thousands who had been awaiting with 
interest the result of this Bill, ‘* You are 
unfit to be in communication with the 
King’s Government, and I therefore repu- 
diate your praise.” On the contrary, he 
thought that he micht notice the lovalty 
and good sense of the people of Birming- 
ham; and he imagined that, when he 
stated that the success of the Reform Bill 
was only deferred for a time, but was still 
certain, he was expressing a sentiment 
which, so far from leading to tumult, would 
induce the people to wait with patience 
for the reintroduction of that measure to 
which they attached so much importance 
He had undoubtedly said, and he 
repeated the assertion, that ‘it was im- 
* possible that the whisper of faction 
‘should prevail a the 
nation.’ It was a sentiment 
had expressed on first receiving Mr. Att- 
wood’s letter, and he now saw no reason 
either to retract or to withdraw it. He 
thought that the number of those who 
supported the Reform Bill, compared with 
the small number of those who opposed 
it, justified him in stating that the Re- 
formers were the nation. He thought, 
he repeated, that the Reformers did con- 
stitute the nation, and that 
part of the opponents to the Bull did 
belong to, and might justly be deno- 
minated, a faction. Such being his senti- 
ments, he could not think of retracting 
any expression that letter. He 
sorry that it did not meet with the appro 
bation of the hon. and gallant Othcer;: 
but he could not give up his opinions to 
please that hon. and gallant Member. It 
was his most earnest desire that the people 
should conduct themselves in peace- 
able and orderly manner at this crisis. If 
they did so conduct themselves, and would 
only avoid all violations of the peace, he 
felt confident that nothing could prevent 
this great measure of Reform from being 
passed speedily into a law. He was sure 
that the country would soon have the 
satisfaction of seeing the two Houses of 
Parliament agree in the expediency of a 
measure which he considered necessary 
to the preservation of the Constitution, 
and to the consolidation of its most ims 
portant interests, 


now 


vainst voice of a 


: which he 


in was 


a 


the create 


s COMMONS} 


| not be considered responsible. 
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Sir Henry Hardinge said, that he was 
not aware that he had used any language 
which the noble Lord could justly com- 
plain of. Certainly he had used none 
which he was disposed to retract. He had 
said, and he now deliberately repeated it, 
that the noble Lord had designated the 
legitimate decision of an independent 
majority of the House of Lords as the 
whisper of a faction. 

Lord John Russell thought, that he had 


Popular Excitement. 


}a right to complain of the conduct of the 


hon. and gallant Officer, who had coupled 
his letter with the attack on the Marquis 
of Londonderry—an act which was not of 
his commission, and for which he could 
The hon. 
and gallant Officer had said, that he was 
not surprised at these outrages having been 
committed after his (Lord John Russell’s) 
letter was published. He put it to the 
House whether the language which he had 
used, when speaking of the Anti-reformers 
as a faction, was not much less strong 
than that which was ordinarily used in 
political warfare, and than that which 
had been used by the opponents of all Re- 
form, during the discussionson the Reform 
Bill. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, it was intoler- 
able that the voice of a majority of the 
House of Lords should be called the mere 
whisper of faction. That expression the 
noble Lord had made use of; and from 
the use of that expression it was impossible 
for the noble Lord to escape. In using 
that expression the noble Lord had identi- 
fied himself with the different Political 
Unions. 

Lord John Russell said, that his expres- 
sion did not mean to include all the Peers 
who voted in the majority: he only alluded 
to a small and self-interested portion of 
their Lordships. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said; [I am not 
disposed directly to make any charge 
against his Majesty’s Ministers, nor any 
direct attack upon either of them, on ac- 
count of their corresponding with Political 
Unions; neither is it the intention of my 
hon. and gallant friend to insinuate that 
his Majesty’s Ministers had in any manner 
wished to promote or sanction by their 
letters the disturbances which had taken 
place in the metropolis. I! say, that when 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and the noble Lord the leader of this 
House (although the former, I allow, used 
muchmore moderate language), correspond 
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with Political Unions, we may fairly assume 
that both approve of these associations, 
and are influenced by sympathies similar 
to those which pre vail within these bodies. 
My hon. and gallant friend did not, I be- 
lieve, mean to say 
the noble Lord was to excite disturbance, 
but his argument was, that his letter must 
inevitably have that tendency. Notwith- 
standing the eaverness of the noble Lord 
opposite to fix upon my gallant friend the 
charge of having said that he had corre- 
sponded with the Birmingham Political 
Union, hoping that such a correspondence 
would lead to riots, I think it must be in 
the recollection of the House, that such was 
not the charge of my gallant friend, al- 
though the House and the public have yet 
to learn how it was possible for Cabinet 
Ministers to suppose that they could enter 
into such a correspondence without leading 
the individuals addressed by them to the 
supposition, that their resolutions were in 
unison with the sentiments of the King’s 
Government. The corresponding Minis- 
ters, after having read the 
passed at the great meeting which took 
place at Birmingham last week, and knowing 
that such resolutions contained language 
which has been designated by one of their 
colleagues in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, as felonious and almost treasonable, 


resolutions 


have, by such correspondence, approved of 


that language, in fact if not in words, 
and it will not be difficult to shew, that 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has admitted the right of this 
meeting to enter Into resolutions with re- 
gard to the non-payment of taxes, since 
he has condescended to allude to that 
subject in one part of his letter. So novel is 
this practice e of corresponding with persons 
who set themselves in array agi 
Legislature of the country, and it must be 
so dangerous, that had not my gallant 
friend taken notice of it, it was my mean- 
ine to have called the attention of the 
House to the subject this evening. )f all 
men in the House of Comn the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, is the last person who, [ should have 
thought, would have entered into a corre- 
spondence with any individual respecting 
the Birmingham Political Union. That 
association was formed 
January, 1830—nine months before the 
Duke of Wellington quitted office—and it 
was declared in the resolution which ac- 
companied the act of its formation, that 


] 


unst th 


Ons, 


fOcr. 12} 


say, that the intention of 


in the month of 


| to popularity in the 
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the Union was set on foot in consequence 
of the refusal of the House of Commons to 
inquire into the distress of the country. 
The noble Lord, and most of those who sit 
with him, for reasons which they explained 


Popular Excitement, 


to the House, thought it necessary to vote 
against the appointment of a Committee. 
When I mentioned this circumstance at 


the last Session, 
that those who had voted for 
wert to be stigmatized as 
while those who 


the close of 
my 
the 
the enemies to the people, 
termined that no inquiry should 
take pl ice, were to be considered as the 
all liberal sentiments. 
that he voted 
because he 


! expressed 
sur} 


rise 


Inquiry, now 


had de 


monopolize rs of 
The Lord 


against such an 


1] - 
novie said, 


inquiry was 


convinced that the Committee, if ap- 
pointed, would have had its attention 
called to the question of the currency, 
and he, for one, was determined never to 
consent to any alteration in the existing 
circulation. The Birmingham Political 
Union was formed avowedly in conse- 


quence of those repeated refusals to in- 


quire into the state of the country ; and 
not a fortnight since a memorial was, he 
believed, sented from the Council of 


pre 
that body, to Earl Grey, 
look into the question of the curren 


entreating him to 
y, and 
oe him that the case was so urgent, 


alteration in It immedi- 


assurin 
that 
ately followed, or was made concomitant 
with the measure of Reform, the petitioners 


unless some 


feared that great disasters would almost 
immediately come upon the nation. With 
these facts before us, is it not surprising 
that the noble Lord should have corre- 
anges with the Birmingham Union, or 
the Birmingham Union with the noble 


“yar 2? Upon what point do they agree ? 


We may be told upon the Reform Bill; 
but, even upon that, we shall find that 
there are many differences of opinion be- 
‘The Lord, the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, 1s rather unfortu- 
nate 


tween them. noble 


in his avowals and disclosures : it was 
before last that, 
of many who heard him, in answer to 
him by the 
eht hon. for Tamworth, of at- 
tempting to gain popularity by bringing 
forward so strona a measure asthe Reform 
Bill in its present shape, he protested 
against such motives, at the same time 
carefully turning off the attack by assum- 
ing that the right hon. Gentleman referred 
House of Com- 
mons instead of among the people at large. 


only the nicht to the sur- 


prise 
the charge 


brought against 


member 
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And how did he proceed to prove this 


9 


Why, by telling the House that he was| 


perfectly satisfied that, had the late House 
of Commons divided upon the first reading 
of the Bill, it would have been rejected by 
an immense majority. The noble Lord 
corrects me, I perceive, 

first night.’’ It matters not for 
ment; the avowal, Sir, is all I want, be- 


i 
by saying oe Ere 
the arcvu- 
cause that avowal proves what his Maj 
Government have always been charged 
with—that they brought forward the Re 
form Bill knowing that it n 


able, not only to the upper House of Par- 
ine? 


1ust be unpatat- 


liament, but, as appears by their own con- 
fession, to the House of Commons which 
brought them into power. The noble 


Lord assures us, that it 
considered extensive had the first 
feelings of the House been acted upon ; 
that, in reality, the Ministry stood upon 
the ground of a projected 
they ventured to bring 


100 


sO 


popular excite- 


ment alone, when 


this violent measure before the notice of 
Parliament previously to the late dissolu- 
tion. At present thi Vy have a House of 
Commons pledged to support them, which 
is not surprising when we consid th 


mode in which the late I 

dissolved; but they find themselves op- 
posed by such a majority in the House of 
Lords, as no Minister has ever encountered 


; ~° 
a second time; because the usual practice 


has been, to retire from ofhice when a mea- 


sure by which an Administration has de- 
clared that it will either stand or fall, has 
been rejected in so unceremouious a man 


ner. I know of no instance of an attempt 
on the part of a Government to continue 


in power after such a failure, and this 
notwithstanding all the excitement and 
the attempts at getting up meetings which 
have taken place since tie Bill passed this 
House. The noble Lord admitted that 
last Session he set himself against the 


majority of the House of Commons, and now 
he joins the Birmingham Political Union 
in hostility tothe majority of the House of 
Peers. This is not the way in which the 
King’s Ministers have been accustomed to 
When lette i 
to individuals who 


govern the country. rs of this 
description are writien 
have expressly declared their 
defying the laws, how can the 
nture with any show of 


intention of 
Ministers 
who wrote them, v« 
justice upon strong and severe 


tor putting down the attempts that may be 


™ 


asures 


made in consequence of this excitement? | 
I weuld ask the noble Lords who sent} 


‘COMMONS} 


ould h ive be n | 
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?| those letters, whether they are prepared 


to exercise the full powers of the law, or 
to employ that strength which the acknow- 
ledged institutions of the country and _ its 
statutes may afford. Take the question 
| of refusing payment of taxes as an ex- 
how will the Government act ? 
} Of course this can only allude to the 
| assessed taxes, because, notwithstanding all 
the declamation that we have heard upon 
this subject the taxation of this country is so 
the malcontents 
avoid payment except in the case of the 
assessed taxes, and the noble Lord might 


jamnpNnie 
ample ; 


irranzed that cannot 


| have well said to them, ** Do not think of 


refusing the payment of those taxes, o1 
you may oblige me to postpone the pay- 
ment of a part of the dividends, which 
portion, perhaps, may belong to individuals 
resident in Birmingham, and be expended 
among the butchers, bakers, and others, 


of that town; so that you will lose as 
much as you will gain.” I do not say 
that the noble Lord should have used 


lancuage like this; but if he had thoucht 
it necessary to address the Birmingham 
Political Union in a deprecatory tone upon 
this subject of non-payment of taxes, such 
is the language that he might have adopted. 
But whathas hedone? He has alluded to 
that which was not in their letter to him— 
to the really factious part of the resolution 
passed at the meeting, and instead of 
avoiding all notice of such a subject, th 
noble Lord, the Finance Minister of the 
country, has almost admitted the legality 
of such refusal, and by noticing it, he has 
magnified the injury which it might occa- 
yn, if it were legal. I am 
that Ministers of the Crown should have 


Si sorry 


even 


condescended in the way in which thi 
noble Lords opposite have done. It isthe 
first time that such a correspondence has 


been entered into; [ trust sincerely it may 
be the last. ‘The noble Paymaster of the 
Forces says, he not the 
‘ whisper of faction,” the majority of the 
House of Lords; may I then be allowed 
to ask—what he doesmean? I knownot 
what he can mean, that were the 
faction alluded to. this 
short letter; its brevity will admit of my 
reading it to the House without much loss 
—‘ | beg to acknowledge, with 


does mean by 


unless 
Now, let us see 


of time: 
1e me by 150,000 of my countrymen, 
‘Our prospects are now obscured fora 
‘moment, and I trust only for a moment.’ 
In this letter, the noble Lord, the sworn 
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adviser of the Crown, identifies himself} which, at the general election, and during 


under the word ‘ our,” with those whom 
he addresses. Is it not 


Cabinet Ministers openly writing thus to a 


new to hear ot 


popular assembly, and venturing to keep 
ofice one moment afierwards’? Nor 
comes the important paragraph :—‘ It is 


‘ impossible that the whisper of a faction 
‘ should prevail against the voice of a na- 
‘tion.’ Who constitute the faction? Wha 
means ‘‘ the whisper of faction?” Wha 
could the noble Lord have meant by using 
such lanzcuage? Faction, indeed! Did 


he hear of any secret influence at Court— 
any private power of the King 
of dismissal from places about the Wing’ 
person, uments agam 
darling Bill of his 


! 
ny threat 


st the 


used as arg 
Administration? Were 
certain sums of money given stealthily to 
Peers, to induce them to vote against it ? 
Were hints or promises proffered about 
the raising or lowering the balls on certain 
coronets, increasing their number or takine 
some away, with a view of replacing them 
? W re ¢ 

. 


influence members of the 


by strawberry leaves 
means used to 
majority of the House of Lords to vote 
against th fa 
not; for these have generally been consi- 
dered the weapons of an Administration. 


Where the faction, | 


be found in the | | 


» King’s Ministers believe 


o 7 | 4 
1s repeat is it to 
agen 
bench of Bishops, so mucl 


abused and calumniated even in high 
places, by persons from whom lancuace of 
violence to dignitaries oueht net to have 
been expected? The Bishops, at least 
have hitherto been accused of being habi 


tually subservient to the powers that : 
Their crime is that of always voting with 
the Administration. This 
I have heard it imputed to them as a fault, 
that they have not supported Government ; 
they have given a vote by which they had 
much to lose and nothine to gain——a vot 
which, at all events, cannot have added to 
their popularity, although it may have 

deared them to those who are sincere im 
defending the Constitution of the country. 
If this faction not to 
majority of the House of Lore 
known and had the nobl 


is the first time 


is be found in the 
Is, what un- 


secret cab i 


Lord in his head, when he made use of 
these words? Is the noble Lord certain 
that the cry in favour of the Reform Bill 
is the voice of the nation? Have we no 


test by which we can measure this? What 


does the noble ' contest 
now going on and nearly concluded in 
Dorsetshire? That was a county in 


Lord say to the 


| the 


that which has take 


excitement of the last four months, a 


rentleman, greatly respected and well 
known to the public , Was rejected, and a 
strong pporter of the Bill returned 
tias t le Lord a right to talk of t 
voice Of tl 1 2 when we find in that 
county tl Anti-bill candidate (1 will not 
say the Anti-reform candidate) has as 
! nv fers of ”?) el | will be sa- 
tist i with as man S many votes as 
S Opponent [shall be equally satisfied 
“ Og | Ashl s or loses thi 
contest— will just t same thing’ 
either way for the argument, and that ar- 
cument 1s, t! t least the country 1s di 
vided » tl subject When the country 
comes to look at this Bill with calmness, 


n place in Dorsetshire 
England. That 


first trial since the 


all 


the 


will take pla Over 


s | 


ce 


contest ha 


first excitement has subsided. I remember 
that bef ie e:ection it was sai with 
| ting, ** No Antt-reformer will 
d to how h face in Dorsetshire.” 
The boast has been contradicted, and that 
cont sho s the opinion f the people Ol 
that LV, t the ¢ vernment should 
ilter and n fy the Bill I must know 
{ro the noble Lord whom he alluded to 
whe talks of a fac n, and I must ask 
n, whet ck Be does not de "elve himself 
when he upposes that the othe party ar 
“the nation 2?” With reeard to these riots 
that have taken place this day, I wish to 
ask oble Lord wh has observed 
nat nt bet of 7 s have peared mm 
the crowd with white 1 3 1 d thei 
{ marked with 1] ral National 
U1 } Does he knov { thes neral 
combinat 1s ad ¢ s | not know that 
when vy il ombinations ¢ | pl ce i 
1793, thev 1 put \ f and it when 
rene 1 combinations iin toOK place | 
Ee 19, t} V \ e's VT put d wh ¢ [ ask 
him this, and Task him, too, whether thos 
whom D rs tsl ire } Ve own hemselve 
o | it least half of the pec will allow 
themselves to be silenced and intimidated 
by such nbimations Phe traitors, 
under whatever wuise they appeared, were 
put down in 1793, and again in 1819; 
ind I eall on him to remember the fact. 
I do not mean to sav, that the noble Lord 
intended to direct the cks rainst 
any one in particular, but IT say that he 
must and onght to have been prepared fon 
them when he wrote such a letter. [ say, 


too, that traitors, under whatever guise 
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they appear, must be grappled with, in- 
stead of being caressed. Those 


who are | 


§ COMMONS} 


| 


opposed to this Billof Reform are accused | 


of desiring to govern against the 
the people, and without any regard for 
their interests. I deny the That 
which is called pr ublic Opinio nh is, in this 
instance, been uttered by persons who are 
not capable of forming any opinior The 
people ought to have liberty, ar in no 
other country have they more than in this; 
they ought to participate in the advantages 


re 
fact. 


of the Government, and the y do so. Yet 
we are put under the imputation that we 
who have voted against the anomalies in 
this Bill, have voied against all Reform 


and is not 


against all It 
true. We shall, no doubt, have to separate 
in a few days, and | hope th it, during’ the 


time the Ministry will 


improvement. 


of our separation, 


have modified this Bill in such a way as 
to make a safe measure, and that they 
will make it such a measure as will be 
consistent with the prerogatives of th 
Crown, the privileges of the House of 
Lords, and the liberties of the people. 
But when I see those hand-bills, frinwed 
with black, pointing out by name the 
Peers who voted against the Bill, and thus 
marking them for the knife—when I see 
these things—when | see no police em- 


ployed to put them down—I must suppose, 
that though the Ministers did not intend 
to create this excitement, they at least have 
the intention of deriving what benefit they 
can from the excitement itself. Though 
I do not say they wished to create these 
riots, still I must believe them too happy 
not to derive all the advantage they c 
from such proceedings. 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. I 
made an attack on me for having 
as he says, a letter to the Political Union. 


in 


Jaronct has 


written, 


I deny that I did write a letter to the Po- 
litical Union—I wrote a letter to the 
Chairman of a meeting, which he said 


my fellow-coun- 
in his letter 


consisted of 150,000 of 
tryvmen, and which he stated 


to me had come to an unanimous vote of 
approbation of my conduct. I know not 
what may be the feelings of the hon. Ba- 
ronet, but mine must be very different 


from what they are if | 

language of approbation f large a 
body of my fellow-countrymen. — I 
value it highly, and when a vote of thanks 
is given to me in that manner, I am sure 
I shall never be the person who would dis- 
dain to acknowledge it. 


rom so 


do 


wishes of 


did not value the | 


jecting 
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say in that letter to which the hon. Baronet 
objects? I returned my thanks through 
the Chairman, for the vote of approbation 
which ri meeting had given me, and pro« 
f by that opportunity, [ stated then 
oe eal ‘man whom I knew to bs 
creat influence among his fellow- 
townsmen, my strong wish and desire that 
he would use that influence to prevent the 
adoption of any unconstitutional and illegal 
measures, it is true, that | thought 
the rejection of the Reform Bill was a se- 

Ido think so. The hon. 
that by saying this [ put 
myself in op position to the House of Lords. 
Did I, by writing that letter, put If in 


Opposition to them? Was it not notorious 


1 
i) 
itting 
toa pos- 


} . 
sessea ot 


I said, 


rious calamity. 


; 
Baronet says, 


myse 


betore I wrote that letter, that I must be 
In Opposition to them by my having sup- 
ported so lone and so eag rly a measure 


House 


2 . 
Baronet says, 


the Lords has rejected ? 
hon. that the 
did not exceed their privilege 
this with 
did not; the 


opinion 


which 
The 


Lords 


House of 
Ss In re- 
him 
privi- 
any 


measure—I] 
but if they have 
expressing their 
measure may be 
them, I have also the privilege of express- 
my what they do with 
respec t to any such measure. That opin- 
ion | have expressed, and I shall always 
be ready to express, and whatever may be 


agree 
they 


lege 


of on 


which brought before 


ine opinion on 


the assembly, whether the House of Lords, 
or the House Commons, or whatever 
other assembly may be against me, 1 have 


a right to hold my opinions, and to express 
them freely all occasions. I do not 
see on what ground it ts, that such a lette1 
such a letter as was written 
by friend, can in any way 
considered as exciting to riot, or to illee -al 
precen es. The hon. Baronet aed how ] 
could write to a man who differed from me 


On 


as I wrote, or 


noble be 


my 


on the Question of the Currency—I am 
uware that Mr. Attwood re differ from 
me on the Question of the surrency, but 


is that a reason why [| should not express 
my thanks to a meeting at which he pre- 
sided, for their approbation of my conduct? 
The hon. Baronet, in his speech of to- 


night, puts me in mind of the speech 
| which I heard from him in April last. He 
stated then, as he states now, that the 
opinion of the country was against us. 


But what did I | that we have not a 


The hon. Baronet stated then, the opinion 
he country would be against us at the 
on the present occasion I admit 
go so far, but merely asserts 
right to that the 


of 1 
elections; 
i he does not 
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opinion of the country is with us. 
astonished that a Ge 


such a delusion, and should still so fai 
suffer his wishes to get the better of his 
judgment as to make such an assertion- 


that seeing what he does see, and hearine 


what he does hear, he should still think 
that the opinion of the people is not 
nearly unanimous in favour of the pro 
posed Bill. I could not conceive it pos- 


sible that such an attack as this should 
be made upon me; and I 

thought that my letter was innocent a 
letter as ever was written * and I must Say 
again, that any Englishman who should 
receive the thanks of a large body of his 
fellow-countrymen, and should disdain to 
acknowledge them, would act upon feel- 


should have 


as 


ings contrary to any feelings I possess, 01 
hope I ever shall possess, 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, the noble 
Lord had quoted the language he was 
supposed to have used in April last, but 


ntleman possessed of 
his experience should still labour under 
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I am | consequence of that doctrine, a Peer of 








the noble Lord had not quoted correctly. 
He (Sir R. Vyvyan) had then declared, 
that he thoucht the dissolution dangerous, 
because any Government would succeed by 
exciting the passions of the people on a| 
subject similar to the Reform Bill. He 


held now the same opinions, and time had 
much opened many persons’ eyes. ‘The 
result of the Dorsetshire election was one 


proof of the truth of his former assertions | 


and his present opinions. 

Mr. George Bankes did not intend 
call in question the discretion of the noble 
Lord who had just addressed the House, 
but he must confess, that he entertained a 
very different opinion with respect to 
letter of the other noble nd vi 
ing him in the situation which he now fill ud 


} 
Lord; a 


—that of a sworn Minister of the Crown 
—it must be admitted, that whatever 
might be the sentiments and feelings of 
that noble Lord, he should have withheld 
himself from expressing them to that ex- 
tent, being a Crown Minister. It was 
much to be wondered at that he should 


write such a letter, still more that he should 
so far forget himself as now to justify it. 
They had this day seen the repetition of 
an evil, which, at the outset of his career 
as Chancellor, the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack had, in mistake of the 
law, stated not to be illegal. ‘That noble 
and learned Lord had then stated, that the 
going in procession in large bodies with 
flags and devices ag not legal 4 


VOL, VIII. {Zu mils 


2 Series t 


) | tify such an imputation 
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the realm had this day been severely 
wounded bya mob. Let him guard him- 
self from calling those who went up with 


Addresses to the King this day, a mob. 
He meant no such thing; but the circum- 
stance of their going up In procession pro- 
duced a mob. He was in the next house 
to that to which the hon. member for 
Middlesex came to join his colleague, and 
to put himself at the head of the proces- 
sion, and the windows of the house in 
which he was were broken by the mob, 


who had assembled in consequence of the 
procession, The people of the procession 
were waiting for Members: for he 
happened, unfortunately in this instance, to 
have been behind his time, and while they 
it was the amusement of the 


the hon. 


waiting, 


were 


multitude to break the Earl Bristol's 
windows. ‘The words of men of rank and 
consequence were of importance, and with 
ll their ability and desire for the public 
rood, if they would speak or write in such 
1 manner, they must produce a bad effect. 
He implored the noble Lord (the Pay- 
master of the Forces) to explain what he 
meant in the letter he had addressed to 
the Political Union. He (Mr. Bankes) 


that that letter was intended 
to includ the stigma of faction a part 
if not the whole, of the m: yority 
in the House Lords; and if it did in- 
clude even a portion of that majority, he 
there was anything to jus- 
? = The majority in 


must consider, 
in 
at least, 


oO! 


asked whethet 


1 the House of ? yrds was respectable, and 
showed what were the opinions of the 
Peers in spite of the late creations made 
for the avowed purpose of carrying the 
measure. . 

Lord Ebri rgton rose to orde Fi He sub- 
mitted that it was out of order forthe hon. 
and learned Gentleman to spe ik of these 
creations as made for an improper purpose. 

The Speaker said, that the hon, and 
learned Gentleman was not out of order, 
unless he said that these creations were an 
improper exercise of the prerogatives of 
the nee wwn. He had not said so, and the 

| noble Lord by his objection seemed to as- 


| the 


sume er 1t there had been an in) proper ex- 

ercise of those when he 

called the allusion disorderly. 

Mr. George Bankes fully concurred with 
opinion of the Speaker ; but if the 


pre roe ratives 


| noble Lord thought the allusion disorderly 


—thouch he by no meansentertained the 


same opinion—be vw ould put himself into 


xX 
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the noble Lord’shands, and would withdraw 
the observation. Henowcame tothe Dorset- 
shire election, and he was happy for the 
information of the other side of the House 
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tages and their own ends, as a faction; 
and J conceive, that when there are num- 


bers on one side and on the other, the 


whispers of a faction combined together 


to inform them, that the numbers polled, may have the greatest influence on those 
having exceeded what had ever been polled who are disinterested. That, I conceive, 
in any former election, Lord Ashl y was may take place im any house or body of 
now ten a head onthe gross poll. Ih men; and without acain referring to the 
was the state of the tenth day’s poll, and’ House of Lords, which J do not wish un 

tne mtest might Vel minate in Tavour nece Urily to make th sub} of diseus- 
) a a Ol wheta it did oO sion, | will that jat is \ it did take 
ni t equally disprove that which | place in this House of Commons previous 
was InegquiVve 1 ex] t » the d j mB, V n th : mi 

the ap; rovati Oi country With wal rity against the Munutsters, not upon a 
to the Reform Bui. fie ventured thus nsideration of the merits or demerits of 
modest'y to express himself as to the 1 General Gascoyne’s motion, but obtained 
sult of the election, because he found, by the woik of faction. I will not, as I 
upon the canvass, that the respectable | said before, enter into the conduct of the 


people of the county deciared that they | 
feared not the mob (for there was no mob | 
in the county), but t of thos 
whom no man could avoid or meet—in- 


1 


ne vengeance 


cendiaries. He stated upon his honour, 
that respectable men whem he had ean 
vassed said to him, ‘‘our hearts ar th 
you, but if we should vote for yon we 
should be in dread of meendiaries if 
they lost the election, it would be from 


that fear, and that fear the letter of the 
noble Lord was c te: for 
though it did not justify excesses, it went 


far to keep alive that fearful state of ex- 


iated to crea 


1 
ucu 


citement now existing In several counties 
He had called tie opinion of the majority 
of the House of Lords ‘“ the whisp rofa 
faction.” He (Mr. Bankes) would tel! that 
noble Lord, that if that description were 


true, he would rather have with him t 





whisper of a faction than the clamour of a 
mob. No doubt the noble Lord would 
thank him for the opportunity riven 
of stating what was the meaning of tl 
phrase. 

Lord John Russell said: The House 
will indulge me for a few minutes, as th 


hon. and learned Gentleman opposite has 
made such a call upon me. [le asks m 


what is the sense which [ put on the words 
of my letter? In the first plac 

already stated, | ention 
calling the majority of the House of | 
by the name of a faction, 
Lords has as perfect a right to reject 
i 


», as | have 
of 
ords 
of 
the 


aeny any int 


| 


| he i 


louse 
Reform Bill as this House has t 
of it; but I conceive that thei 
factions in both Houses of P 
that they, instead of examining a measure, 

aud disad- | 


approve 


mav be 


irliament 


and weighing its advantage: 
vantages, may look to their own adyan 





another 


House of Lords, as the discussion in one 


c f-2. of 


House of the proceedings and votes 
but | must 


is most inconvenient 5 


and do 


say, that the opposition to the R 
form Bill was, in many quarters, conducted 
with the spirit of f n Many ho: 
and right hon. Gentlemen « pposite talked 
of ours as a profligate measure, and ot 
our conduct as wicked and proflig ite in 
producing it. Was not this somewhat 
like the lane lave of faction ? But what 
is faction? Dr. Johnson has given the 


definition under the words “ Whig” and 
‘*Tory;” and the only fault IL should 
find with the definition in the 
is, that the meanings given to the 
ht to be re 


pr sent 


rds in his Dictionary ou 
versed, Under the 


writes, ‘*{ 


oa 
—_ 


; 
word 


} . . F 
ne name of i 


under the word “Tory” he 

to the it 
and the apo 
virch of England, 


who 
‘adheres of 
‘the State 
So! the €} opposs l to a 


‘Whie.’ Dr. John- 
in his Dictionary of the English lan 


ancie! 
stolical rrarechy 
If so grave a man 
son, 
nh con 
sideration, use the word faction as applica 
ble in the State, Ik 

it may not be permitted to nx 
now th 
and that Whigs are those wh 


guage, can thus advisedly, and up 


] 
to a body now not why 
to sav thai 
definitions ought to be changed, 


: 
o wish by Re 


form to restore the old Constitution of the 
State, and that Tories are the faction 
banded in opposition to them, ‘Till this 
day I did not know that there was any 

thing culpable in a large meeting giving a 
Minister their thanks, or in his acknow- 
ledging the honour, With regard to th 

creation of Peers, to which the hon. and 


learned Gentleman (Mr. George Bankes) 


C 
— 


‘has alluded, he must know that there was 
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a creation at the Coronation of George 4th 
and that there was the same number, o1 
only a small number less then created than 
were created at the time of the Coronation 
of William 4th And I must say, besides 
that | know not if Member of this 


House has a right to complain of the cre- 


any 


ation of Peers, if the prerogative of th 
Crown has been exercised in the same 
manner that it has always before been ex 
ercised on similar occasions; and [| b 
lieve that if the hon. and learned Gentle 


man pleases to make a motion on the sub- 


ject for blame to the advisers of the Crown, 
. prerogative, ne 
would not find any supporters, 
at all wonderful, or at all out of the course, 
that those who are now in power, believ- 
ing the measure of the Reform Bill to be 
necessary ' 
the country, have advised his 
confer the honour of the peerage 
known to be in 
measure, in the 
power at the time of 
George 4th 
the same course with respect to those who 


for advising this exercise of 


A 2 
Nor Is it 


Majesty to 
on those 
who were favour of that 
Same inahhner as those il 
the Coronation of 
advised his M uesty fo adoy t 
were favourable to the measures they were 
then pursuing. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, I know not how the 
be brought against us that this creation 
was for the expressed ind avowed 
of making a majority in favour of 
I can only say for one, I never expresse: 
or avowed sucha purpose; nor do I belies 
that there has been any such avowal on 
the part of my 
friends. The hon. 


accusation can 


richt hon. and noble 
a id le 

has spoken of the Government as wishing 

to take advantage of the excitement. On 

that point I must say one word : 


jection of the Reform Bill I con 


irned Gentleman 


I 


a serious calamity, not so much as 
dangering the final success of the me 
—for 1] do not think it wiil be endangered 
-but of the 
which it was sure to @ive ris | 
duty of those who are his Majesty's ad- 
visers—it is the duty of the Sect 


State—io endeavour to calm, to allay ex- 


on account excitement to 


farles of 


citement as much as possible, and to 


1 
to use their utmost eflorts to put down 
such tumults. To the 
Crown, therefore, so far from these tumults 
and this excitement being 


1° . 7 ' ' 
which they wish to avail themselves, ther 


Ministers of the 
advantave ol 


ali 


are a great disadvantage; for it is neces- 
sary that peace should be completely pri 
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to the safety and advantage of 
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served, in order to oye effect to the mea- 
If they thought 


by 


sure of the Government. 
preserve d 


that peace would be bett 
their not beine in office, they would be 


happy to retire: for there would not then 
rest on them the re sponsibility of maintain 
it, now created by the rejection of th 


SUI lt is a painful and a difheult 


for a Minister to be placed in, to 


situation 
recommend a measure which is so much to 
th satistaction of 


alterv ards to be 


the country, and then 
charged with the duty of 


llaving the dissatisfaction which the re- 
jecti of that measure has occasioned. 
Phat is { mn Which no man can covet 

no man can envy; but it is the situa- 


Ministers feel 
themselves compe lled to remain, thinking, 
as they do, that their retirement, so far from 
oecasioning a cessation of irritation, would 


be thi 


tion in which the pre nt 


sicnal for the renewal and extension 


1 more serious manner, of those excesses 
which have this night been so much de- 
plored | am not responsible tor the dis- 


been raised to-night, 


madi can t all W 1£ to b said. thal ‘& or 
y of my colleagues, am in any way 
chargeabl with having oc isioned the 


After the ex- 
ready to 


nt that now exists 
lan 1wlon | 


bear any blame 


have riven, | am 


that the hon. Gentleman 


opposite may think attaches to me. 
Mir. Goulburn coneurred in the observa- 
tion which had fallen from the noble Lord, 


that it was the duty of every one not to add 


| 


' 


the excitement whi 


1 1 l out 


1 at present pre 
rusted that, 
sore oe, Te See t| 

marks Might fal: from him, they 


| 


: } ¢ 
QO} doors: and he | 
, 


whatevel 


wou not be attended with such an un- 
fortunate effect. The noble Lord (the 
Pavmaster of the Forces) had vindicated 


1 
Olé paragrap! iet 


L.t betoretheattenti 
wl ich he consi le re d 

if assumed by 
House, but ten 


ter which had been 


ftl 


nortn 


1 in th 
broug House,on 
erounds most extra 
ordinary—extraordinary, 


anv Member of that 


\ 


by a Cabinet 
quil itv of the country oucht ti 
‘uliar care. He not present when 
this discussion commenced, bi it- 


tempting to reach the House, he had been 


times extraordinary when assumed 
linister, of whom the tran- 
» be the pe- 
was 
cause, in 
by an assembled multitude. 
How had the noble Lord attempted to 
vindicate that part of his | in which 
he spoke of “the whispe r of a faction pre- 
vailing against the voice of the 
The Lord had forsooth referred the 
House to Dr, Johnson’s definition of the 


x ) 
1 & 


OVE rborn ; 


iettel 


nation ? 


noble 
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Jid the noble Lord | but Colonel Rowan gave him an explana- 
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word “faction.” 
really see no difference in the use of that 


word by an individual writing a dictionary, 
and by a Cabinet Minister ? The 

the noble Lord, if anexpianied, 
naturally sé 
the House of Lords; and he thought that 
the noble Lord must be sensible of the in- 
discretion into which he had been betrayed ; 


would 


words of 
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tion which showed that the police force 


| was so posted in various directions, that 


em to apply to the majority of | 


but he could tell that nobleLord, that it was | 


useless to try to escape from that indiscre- 
tion by a reference to a lexicographer. 
The noble Lord said, that he did not mean 


to designate the majority of the House of 


Lords as the “‘ whisper of a faction,” 
but he understood the noble Lord to state, 
that part of the majority were factious, 
Was it, he asked, proper for a Cabinet 
Minister to hold up to the multitude 
I 
Birmingham, 
the House of Lords were influenced, 
by their own conscientious opinions, but by 


not 


factious motives? And to whom was the 
noble Lord’s letter addressed? To the 
Chairman of a meeting of 150,000 persons, 
who, at the time the noble Lord was 
writing, had not met to deprecate the actual 
decision of the House of Lords on the 
Reform Bill, but to induce that House to 
pass it by a display of numbers, and by 
the employment of threats. The nobie 
Lord might wish to prevent excitement, 
but he had taken an unfortunate cours« 


to secure that object. 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple said, that he 
had been present at part of the transac- 
tions to-day. At he 
was riding in Hyde Park, when he saw 
column of peop le approaching, headed by 
a person with a white flax. The 
stream passed the bronze figure, and had 
gone by the house of the Duke of Welling 
ton, when some mischievous person threw 
a stone, and others then followed his ex- 
ample, while the crowd halted and stood 
looking at what was He 
watched them, and for about a quarter of 
an hour about twenty men and boys were 
pelting his Grace’s windows. 
were following the white flac, at least took 


about three o’clock 
ct 


main 


; passing. had also 


‘I hos W ho 


of 
that part of the majority of 


| Ministers have a lawyei 


P ression upon his mind. 


the men could not be spared for that par- 
ticular duty. That explanation had ap- 
peared ¢ ntirely s atisfactory to him, and he 
said so, that no undeserved blame might 
attach to the heads of the police establish- 
ment. He had risen to state these facts: 
but, as he was upon his legs, he might add, 
that le was entirely satisfied by the expla- 
nation of the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but he could not say that 
the attempt of the same kind by the noble 
Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, had 
produced at all the same favourable im- 
The insinuation 
ertainly that the majority of the 
oats of Lords was a branch of a faction. 
He would ask whether the noble Lord had 
never heard of a Government being sup- 
ported by a faction ? 

Sir Charles Wetherell: The noble Lord 
that I called the Reform Bill a 
measure, and he manne 
challenges me to repeat the term. I ce 
said that it was jacobinical and 
and therefore, perhaps, the 


was, 


has said, 


protiig ate In a 
r- 
tainly 


ré volutionary, 


inference may be that it is = rate: but, 
in the course of the many discussions, | 
did not use that word. Such expressions 


as I did employ I am not disposed to with- 
draw, and what I have said I usually stick 
to. I bee Jeave to observe, that never on 
any occasion did I cast out the slightest 
imputation against the abilities or conduct 


of the noble Lord. At presé nt I am 
drageed into this discussion; I am dracved 
into it by the noble Lord, and being 
dragged into it, I must say, that two more 


improper letters, bearing the signatures of 
Ministers, were never written 
Althorp and Russell. I 
give my opinion on them, not volun- 
teer, but because | am dragged into th: 
discussion by the noble Lord. If I ad- 
myself a lawyer, if, indeed, 
among them, | 
told that a meeting of 150,000 


Cabinet 
than those signed 


as a 


to 


dre Ss 


be 


shall 


| persons, assembled under certain symbols 


no steps to prevent this outrage; and | 
when they were tired of standing they 
began to move away, but not until a cry 
of “police” had been raised, and the | 


He then waited 
and represented, 
situation of 


people began to disperse. 
upon Colonel Rowan, 


that, considering the his 


| demeanour. 


of concert, according to the undoubted 
decision of constitutional lawyers, is a mis- 
If an authority be required, 
I will refer the lawyers, if any there are on 


| the other side, to Lord Cc hief Justice Holt, 


| 


Z people, 


| who has held expressly, that * an array of 


cons sisting of unusual numbe rs, 


Grace’s house, there ought to have been a | ‘ congregated together is‘a terror, and as it 


detachment of police there to protect it; 


« were an assault upon the people.’ 


Those 
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are the words of one of the most learned 
and enlightened constitutional lawyers that 
ever sat in Westminster Hall. 
the facts? After the rejection of the Bill 
by the House of Lords, twoof the King’s 
Cabinet Ministers take it into their 
to write letters to the Chairman of a pub- 
lic meeting; 1 was not in the House 
the question was put regarding the letter 
of the noble Paymaster of the Forces—| 
did not hear the accusation, but I heard 
the defence, and that defence seemed to me 
most unfortunate. If it were written from 
inadvertence (a word, by the way, not un- 
known to the 
haste, and in the overflowing of the vrati- 
tude of the noble Lord the 
oftered to him and _ his friends, 
have told him so: he 
enters upon his defence, which turns out 


heads 


when 


J @) nO 
for upport 


he 


} } P ] 
deliberately 


m1 rhit 


but no, 


to be, not a satisfactory answer, but a 
metaphysical sophistication, Then he 
taunts us, forsooth, with being Tori and 
he tells us how Dr. Johnson defines the 
words ** Whig” and “ Tory ;” but if the 
noble Lord quote one page from Dr. John- 


son, I may be allowed to refer to another, 
and elsewhere I find that great authority 
giving it as his opinion, that the ‘* Devil 
was the first Whig”--I do not say so; it 


would be irregular and unparliamentary in 


me to say it, but I mav, after the example 
of the nobie Lord, back myself by so 
great a literary authority. As I said be- 


fore, I did not mean to have taken part. in 
this discussion, but | am dragged into it: 
and of the letter of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequi r I must observe, that 

seems to me grievously — pet What 
does he tell the pe ople ? a i ray do not 
be violent—do not refuse to pay taxes;” 
and why are they not torefuse? Not be 
cause it is against the law, and because they 
will expose themselves to certain punish- 
ment, but because they will endanger the 
success of the Reform Bill. “Do not,” 
says the noble Lord, ‘ endanger the suc- 
cess of that measure by virtue of which 
we retain our places in his M: ajesty’s 
councils.” This was very sensible advice 
in the noble Lord, as far as regarded his 
own interests. The noble Paymaster of 
the Forces went into other topics, which 
I shall not pass over, as I mean this night 
to vive notice of a motion. Among other 
things, he tells us, that he hopes the de- 
bates thie evening ‘will preserve the tone of 
moderation of the other night. Let me 
ask the noble Lord whether. he alludes to 


noble 


Cabinet)—in a moment of 


{Ocr. 12} 


What are 


6 
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the speech of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Calne, whose sentiments were so 
heartily adopted by the Ministers? That 
Gentleman told us, 
sentiments, that the 
and efi- 


hon. and_ learned 
among other moderate 
law did not depend for its virtue 
cacy upon its own virour, and that it was 


merely a dead letter, unless supported by 


the strength of public opinion- -in other 
| words, that public opinion is the law, for 
law is not the law without it. That doc- 
trine, remember, was vehemently cheered 
by his Majesty’s Ministers—by the ad- 
herents, [ may call them, of the hon. 
member for Calne, althouch, pe rhaps, | 


mav not call them a faction : he cont nded 


and they admitted that the arbitrium 
popul aur was the only law of the 
land. Then the noble Paymaste r or the 
Forees, with his milk and water executive 
i Government—his lemonade and orgeate 
Ministry -talks of the destruction of the 
pala ‘es of the nobles of the land: when he 
spoke of the acts of violence and insurre¢ 





tion against Peers of the Realm and their 
property, surely he might have picked ont a 
little strong r plirs use from his vocabulary 
than the ad itialiie that it was the dutv of 
the public authorities to calm the popular 
t. I say that it the 
Government to suppress and to punish— 


is duty of 


excitemen 


to exert the strong arm of the law in its 
full force : and I refer the noble Lord 
again to his dictionary to find some form 
of words that may convey that such acts 
of criminality shall be met by adequate 
ind condign punishment. Isay,and I say 
it without fear of contradiction, that Go- 
vernment have connived at the acts of vio- 
lence hentia. d by their own organ, the 


ng journal 7'he Times, which has been 
exciting anc irritating the peopl . 
that the learned 


Calne told us the other night, 


iP 
aay 


I remember hon. and 
member fot 
that the law 


but as rusty nails; it se 


ni) 


officers of the Crown we 


re 
ic 


ms but too true, 


that they are as inefficient as they are Pte 
cayed; and when the bill for giving a re- 
tiring pension to Mr. Abercrombie, ( ‘hief 


Baron of the Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
land, shall come before this House, I sh; 22 
beg leave to tack his Majesty’s Attorne 

General by way of rider to it. Sure I am 
that no man better deser¢es to il- 
though whether he icin a pension for 
retiring, may be another question. I think 
that the country would not lose much by pay- 
ing him for dis spensing with his services. 


When I see these excitements and proyocas 


retire. 
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tions to violence and burnings in papers that 
are friendly to Ministe rs, I can ¢ nly sup 
pose, by no great stretch of fan y, that the 
office of his Majesty’s Attorney Ge il is 
vacant. Out of doors I know that th 

are many who distrust Government at tie 
present crisis >; and in doors, [, for one, in 
atone as loud as in raise, will assert 


I « 
that I distrust it. I do not see opposite- 


yes, I do see opposite—the right hon, 
Under-Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, against whom no complaint can 

justly made for what he has either said ox 
done in connexion with the Reform Bill. 
I entertain the highes t resp t for th 
talents and firmness of mind of tile n 

Lord at the head of that depat ment, and 
perhaps intelligence of what has just passed 
at Nottingham has not yet reached the 
Home Office; but, let me ask, would th: 
noble Paymastei of the Forces recommend 
merely calmness and soothing syrup for 
the popular irritation, if Woburn Abbey 
had been burnt down instead of Notting- 
ham Castle? The destruction of the noble 
Lord’s ancestral mansion would, I apy 

hend, occasion some trifling rip} me joe n 
the glassy surface of his temper, however 
he may talk of moderating public excite- 
ment and calming the rage mind. lt 
may be very well for him to endeavour to 


induce us to believe that what we witness is 
only a transient feeling—the inflam- 
mable gas and fumigation of the m 
but would not his equanimity— 
perturbable spirit “er unshaken nerves be 
a little discomposed if he were told that a 


mere 


yment, 


“hiS imM- 


lawless mob had ual one of the 
mansions belonging to his own family - 
this, too, merely because his noble fathe: 


had ventured to discharge his duty in 
place in Parliament? The four Ministers 


if 


I see opposite would not tell the truth if | 
| mission m¢é Ly be issued to try the offenders 


they said that their minds would remain 
tranquil, while the torch was set to the 
palaces of any of their noble supporters. 


Yet, as the attack has been made upon th 
property of their opponents, this is the 

calmness, this is the equanimity, the noble 
Paymaster of the Forces wishes to be pre- 
served. 

Lord John Russell: I know not whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman heard me, 
but what I said was this, ‘* That the attack 
upon the house of the Duke of Wellington 
and other similar transactions, nothing 
could induce me to palliate or excuse. 

Sir Charles Wetherell: 1 do not quarrel 
with the words of the noble Lord, but I 


{COMMONS} 
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contend nevertheless, that the expression 
does not keep pace with the spirit of the 
times. I beg to ask the right hon. First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who | just taken 
whether, if ship had 
ked in a tempest, he would talk of it 
? Then I maintain, that if Go 


1aS 


his seat, a been 


as a Caim 


vernment have not been exciting these 
proceedings, they have been conniving at 
{ m The noble Lord, in his most _ 
ype letter, tells the } eople, Be tran jul 
not because you will break the law, but 
because vou will defeat the Reform Bill: 
this 1S the respe ct table le — the un 
statesmanlike principle—this the dereli 
| tion of duty—tor I can use no less forcible 
expression- -contained in the two letters 
| to the illegally constituted Birmingham 
| Union. I have felt called upon to say, 
| that | do not confide in the exertions of 
Government to suppress disturbances ; 
and what is more, | do not believe that 


|} histers 





the public confide in them: on the con- 
trary, | am persuaded that my opinion is 
the ceneral opinion, and that oe 
will use the disturbances, as the vehicl 
and means of carrying their “Srl Bill; 
and in proof | vouch the letter of the 
noble Lord. Having become acquainted 


with what has passed at Nottingham, it is 
my intention—l fairly say it—I avow it— 
| do not me: inly and dirtily whisper away 
my words—to give notice of a motion on 
the subject. I do not believe that Mi 
will boldly, manfully, and ener- 

use the constitutional powers in 


‘ 


Be tic il] 
their hands to control and suppress these 


Si erage and seats outrages. Be- 
lieving it I will say it, and saying I will 
adhere ss i J ennui regularly move at 
present, and therefore I shall give notice, 
that I will to-morrow move an Address to 
the Crown, praying that a Special Com- 


‘erned in the outrage of burning down 
Jastle, the property of 
the Duke of Newcast! 
in the other disorders committed 
in that neighbourhood. I came down to 
1e House for the purpose of giving that 
notice; but as the noble Lord has called 
upon me, I have shown that I am ready to 
meet him. I am ready to state in strong 
terms—in unmeasured terms—-in strong 
and unmeasured terms—that Government, 
in permitting the attack, not only upon this 
House but upon the other House of Par- 
liament, and upon the property of private 
individuals, have yielded to the most il- 


cone 
Nottingham ( his 
( ira e 
cerned 


CU; and con- 
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legal threats and intimidation, at the 
propagation of which Ministers have pur- |} 
posely and sedulously connived. It is 
held by every 
that there is as sle 


Refo: mm 


aly | 


moral and legal writer. 
nder a distinction as th 


noble Lord has drawn recarding: his we 


‘6 f. ction” between 
1e Offender who 


houch I cannot re 


at a crime 


and alt 


connives 
commits it; 


larly five my notice Of MmowU0On now, 


l ear 


enter into the subject | r2esofs Quest 
I do not know who caus ~“* (uc sti A. 
but whoever he be, he will eall itin vain: he 


may put itin bis pocket until I have done: 


he may kee pit 2 culo, to be pre duced 

at a more conveplent time. i have said 
t } T } 7? | 

that the Duke of Neweastle’s mansion has | 


' ai 1 } ‘ 
been Durnt Gown merely because he voted 


nd jet the noble | 
that by a happy convertibility 


against the Reform Bill; a 
Lord know, 
of public opinion, which changes with the | 
utmost rapidity, and without the possibility 

of control, the attack even upon Woburn 
Abbey may not be long pestponed. At 
prest nt the Duke of Ne weastle’s prop rty 


has been destroyed, because he is the 
enemy Of Reform: to-morrow the property 
of the Russelis may be assailed, becaust 
they are friendly to it. 
the noble Lord, that there is a vast b« 
out of doors who look with as much con- 
tempt on this 102. clause 
whole measure: proxvnus ardet Ucalegon, | 


bey, Althorp I 


I need not remind 
dy 


as I do upon the 


and Tavistock Abb louse and 
Chatsworth, may be among the next to 
be sacrificed. 


Sir John Wrotte sley spoke to order, on 
the ground that the hon. Gentleman was 
pointing out places to be the objects of | 
pular fury. 

The Speaker con urred that such mig! t 


be the effect, and that it was, consequently, 
out of order. 


Sir Charles Wetherell: 1 do not eppre 
} sl " oe 1 ! et, ee 
hend that the people the tide of the mob 
—the ‘‘ turbid flowing base’—will need 


my information if they at any future 
period should have a spark of fire for any 
of those splendid fabrics: but I think the 
objection of the hon. Baronet would have 
come with much more fitness during the 
speech of the hon. and learned member 
for Calne on a former night, for whose in 
citements he seems disposed to have so 


much charity. I was going to conjure 
Government not to act on the inferior 
principle of soothing popular passion and 


calming irritation, but at once to take of- 
fenders into custody, and to punish them, 
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For this purpose I would 


Lord and his coadyju B34 t thost ho 
¢ vy friendly to Ret ma er 
e s enemies; and that S est 
hange in the wind of } blow 
I i irom the mat s of t po- 

s to their own When \ on 
becins, no man can tell where it \ nd, 
nor whose property may be s 1 to 
th rnations of popular fury ind ever’ 

I who thinks di! ly from me on 
u¢ I ! iv have th | ains ofa OX 

b, | not the intellect of a m | 

re it, f it O1 old rs I conhidence 1s 
| E vernn t wi exert due a 
iegal inst | serve ti pea of the 
countrv and t property of it luals. 
Mr. St ( lam su the House will 
feel, that no man connected with the pre- 
sent Administration serving his Majesty 
at a time oi pecuiial dangwer—at a time 
when, I will venture to sav, no other Ad- 
ministration could be formed that would 
possess sufhcient confidence in the coun- 


its difhiculti 


he feeli 


try to carry it through 


could be expected to restrain t ngs 
of indignation which now agitate my 
breast at the outrageous attack of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. However un- 
necessary for the satisfaction of the coun- 
try, and however impossible it may be to 
convince the hon. and learned Gentleman, 


i may say, for one and all the members of 


the Administration, it is due to our cha- 
racters, as men filling responsible situa- 
tions, to 1 pudiate, as utterly unworthy of 


made, and of us to endure 


] > | 
ut—that 
:couraged the outrages to which 


iWown ¢ 


the imputation he has t 


sir Ch ‘les Wetherell: J said that Mi- 


nisters connived at them. 
rs: Promoted them, 
If any man had told 
and learned Gentle upon 
upon any other topic, in ut- 
most violence of political and party spirit 
would have so far deviated from calm and 
measured expressions, I certainly should 


1 ° . ° ‘ . 
10t have believed him ; but that he should 


sEVCI il Mi ml 
lr. Stanley: 

, ; : 

ihat heh il. 


| 
this Ol 


me 
thal, 


th 


profess to abandon all restraint- sliould 


boast of using strong and unmeasured 
terms—did indeed astonish me. These, 
too, trom the beginning to t end, were 
ciree d to such } sion of the facts 
of the cz d of the s h of ble 
friend, as nothing in my ul 
warrant. The hon. and learne.' Cenile- 


man complains that Government use 
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liatives, and endeavours to calm the popu- | 
lar excitement, and that the use of these 
was not justified at a time when the laws 
ought to have been enforced and the guilty 
punished. Did my noble friend say 
anything like it? He addressed tem- 
perate language before any burnings had 
been commenced, before any individuals 
had been attacked, to a gentleman who 
had been the chairman of a great political 
Meeting, and at a time when it was the 
duty, not only of the executive authorities, 
bat of every sincere lover of his country, to | 
allay irritation and to prevent the display 
of popular excitement. The object was, to | 
prevent that exhibition of public feeling 
which might be naturally expected after 
the rejection of the Reform Bill. Next 
the hon. and learned Gentleman obj¢ 
to the course of the argument—if argu 
ment it may be called—which 1s « 
to asingle line in the reply of my noble 
friend. A letter was received, stating that 
a large body of people had been collected 
—not the Birmingham Political Union— 
but of 150,000 inhabitants of Birmingham 
and the neighbourhood, convened to ex- 
press their sentiments on a public question, 
as, I believe, they had an undoubted right | 
to do: the same letter conveyed to my 
noble friend the approbation of his con- 
duct, and they might have added of the 
temper he throughout displayed. Is it 
disputed that alarm had been excited, 
and that my noble friend’s reply was cal- 
culated to allay the spirit by which the 
apprehensions were produced? Its object 
was, to prevent those acts of illegality 
which no man can palliate or defend, 
and which are perhaps more difficult to be 
controlled than open violence. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman says, that my noble 
friend should have threatened the terrors 
of the law—that the full power of the 
Government should have been enforced; 
but I will venture to say, that no man but 
the hon. and learned Gentleman ever sup- 
posed that when the occasion arose the 
full power of Government would not be 
enforced. The object, in the first instance, 
was, to allay the irritation, which might 
lead to breaches of the law. To presume | 
that there would be any necessity for en- 
forcing the law in its rigour would have 
been to encourage the evil which the 
hon. Gentleman so justly deprecates. 
Is there any thing degrading, unwise, or 
intemperate, in the letter of my noble 


ft 
ts 


-onnned 
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friend—any justification for the perversion | subject would have its influence on mis« 
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of it by the hon. Gentleman ? If my 


| noble friend had said “ we must use calm 


language and endeavour to allay excite- 
ment,” after the burning of Nottingham 
Castle and other outrages, the bon. Gen- 
tleman would have had some pretence for 
his accusation. But, Sir, the time is not 
long past when acts of incendiarism were 
rife in the country, and when there were 
Ministers, who not only did not suppress 
the outrages, but abandoned their posts, 
and left it to their successors to control 
the tumults which had already attained 
an alarming height. Those successors did 
control and put down the incendiaries ; 
and are they now to be attacked by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, in the face of 
the country, with a charge of encouraging 
ind conniving at acts of violence and in- 
¢ Ut-4ts impossible to express 
the abhorrence which every man feels at 
such acts; and it is most unjust for any 
man to charge the members of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government with being indifferent 
tothem. It will be time enough for any 
man to make so heavy an accusation when 
he shall have seen that the Ministers have 
not put out their utmost force to repress 
tumult and disorder, using only the lan- 


cendiarism 


| ouage of persuasion, and not availing 


themselves of the means with which the 
laws and the Constitution have provided 
them. 

Mr. Spencer Perceval said, though he 
could not approve of the conduct of his 
Majesty’s Administration, he begged to 
keep himself aloof from the sentiments 
which had been uttered by his hon. and 
learned friend below him (Sir Charles 
Wetherell), so far, at least, as the charge 
that hon. Gentleman had made against 
his Majesty’s Government of being indis- 
posed to put down those illegal proceed- 
ings against persons and property ; but he 
also wished to stand aloof from any thing 
like an approbation of the letter which the 
noble Lord opposite (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had addressed to the Chair- 
man of a public meeting. In his opinion, 
that noble Lord should have paused before 
he expressed his satisfaction at receiving 
the praise of that meeting, when he had 
before him the resolution it had come to 
of resisting the law of theland. The noble 
Lord should have put forth the power, or, 
at least, the remonstrance of the Govern- 
ment, and he ought to have remembered 
that even the moral reprobation of a good 
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guided people. The moral censure of a 
good man must have a great effect on his | 
fellow creatures, and those who are in- 
trusted with the conduct of public affairs | 
should not have hesitated to use it at this 
moment, in order that they might be saved 
the necessity of resorting to stronger mea 
sures. He was no lawver, but he thought 
that the processions which they all wit- 
nessed that day were illegal, and he would 
wish to know why his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not take steps to prevent them, 
and promulgate all over the town procla- 
mations from the King, declaratory of the 
law of the land; and then those individuals | 
who persevered in breaking it could easily | 
be laid hold of, and the arm of the 
could be directed against the principal 
ringleaders. It appeared to him that this 
would be and that the 
dangerous lagge bodi 
men would have been prevented, 

An Hon. Member thought that too much 
of angry language had used in the 
course of that thoucht | 
that it might, perhaps, have been better if | 
his noble friend (the Paymaster of the| 
Forces) had avoided the use of so offensive | 
a term ‘* faction,” and that had | 
rather designated the opposers of the Bill | 
as a small party; and had no doubt 
that all which his noble friend meant to | 

| 
| 


law | 


a sale course 


collection of 


been 


discussion. He 


} 
as ie 


he 


say was, that a small party stood against | 
the just wishes of the people. He would | 
take that opportunity of assuring the hon. 
member for Corfe Castle that the prog 
of the election in the county of Dorset 
not to be taken as atest of the opinions 
of the country at large upon the 
of Reform. It was to be remembered, | 
that that county was, to a very 
tent, in the hands of persons who had long 
shown themselves the determined support- | 
ers of a system of corruption: and zt 
of } 

| 


ress 


was 


question 


vreat ex- 


thought that, great as was the influenc 
those persons, if the decision of the House 
of Lords had sooner been known to that 
county, the state of the poll would have | 
been very different. But it could not be | 
apprehended that there was any change | 
in the opinions of the people at large upon | 
the question of Reform, unless, indeed, it | 
were that they were more than ever desirous | 
of the success of that great measure ; and | 
he was satisfied that the course pursued 
by his Majesty’s Ministers was the only 
one by which the peace of the country 
could be preserved. 

Mr, Trevor said, that having witnessed | 


| less mob, merely because h 


| Castle. 


| their Opinions were unchanged, 
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12} Popr 
the dastardly attack made on a_ noble 
Lord, the Marquis of Londonderry, on his 


| 


coming’ d Lords to- 


present dis- 


to the House 


day, he could not allow 


Owll 


cussion to pass without making one or two 


observations thereon. He thought thatthe 


commission of this outrage was a_ bad 
specimen Oi the means taken to keep the 
pub lic peace And if any noble Lord or 
hon. Membe r, In coming down to his duty 
was to be subject to the attacks of a law- 


e had clven a 


conscientious vote, to be, not oniv grossly 


insulted, but to have his life endangered, 
the consequences might be most fatal. 
The result must be, it such breaches of 
the peace were now tolerated, excited as 
they were by a base and wicked Press, 
that the hands of the mob would be im- 
bued at last in the blood of those who had 

| themsel Bill which he con- 


det be one of t worst that had 
ever been brought within the walls of 
Parliament. The town, from one end to 
the other, had been all day o ecuple d by a 
lawless et bloody-minded mob, ready to 
attack all those who would not administer 
to their evil passions. ‘The counties of 
Derby and Nottingham were also subject 
1 to the riotous proceedings of lawless as- 
| semblages, who ‘went about destroying 
property. The country was altogether in 
a state of great peril, and it was incumb- 
ent on Ministers to act with firmness and 
vigour, and repre all such outrageous 
proceedings 
Mr. Hume reeretted, that persons who 
entertained such opinions of the disposi- 
tions of th pe ople as those ¢ X pr ssed by 


the last speaker , should take so much pains 
to excite them. Nor did he think any- 
thing could be more calculated, except such 
language, to urg the people to a vehe- 


eir feelings, than the 
pron fo 


on of the 


7 
the hon. m« 


ment ¢ xpressi 
declaration of r Corfe 


1¢ less desirous 


that they had becon 
of Reform. But from what did that hon. 
| Gentleman infer that there was such a 


change of opinion? Had there ever before 
given such proofs of universal agree- 
ment upon any question? Was it ever 
before known that all the shops in a large 
district of the metropt ‘lis had been closed, 
and that all business had been Suspe nded, 
for the purpose of aftordine to the ‘lites 
bitants an opportunity of showing that 
and that 
their zeal was not abated, but had been 
increased ? Whatever violence had been 


be n¢ 


Ne) 
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committed, from the dawn of that day to} 
the close, was not to be attributed to the 
great of 
who accompanied the deputation with an 
Address to the King. lividual 
suffered the slightest molestation from 
those who took part the 

[erzes of “ the Marquis ot Londonde rry, 

the Duke of Wellioe ‘ Lord 
tol,” Jrom the Opposztion Benches | 

deputation which went up with the 
to his Majesty were not to bi 


concourse respectable persons 


No in 


m procession 


” DD” 
ton, DYris- 


The 


d with 
Line 


ch ree 
wout 


the acts of those who crowded a 


Houses of P arlik nent. Such crow 
up remarkable o ( 
King to the 


always assembled n ‘a- 
visits of the 


But the 


Age 
sions, such as the 


House of Lords. 


such manifestations of angry feeling upon 
the part of assemblages of the people was, 
the irritating Janeuage that was used in 
reference to them. Was it to be wondered 
at that they should be curaged at being told 
that they were bloody-minded fellows ? 
Would not such language excite the ang 


cht that 


who had 


of any set of men? He had thoug 


the day was passed when men, 


attained the age of the hon. Gentleman 
who last addressed the House, could all 
themselves to be carried so far by then 


passions beyond the bounds of Parliament- 


ary discretion. If any number of thos 
who accompanied the deputation that day 
with the Address to his Majesty had 
allowed themselves to be raised to such 
pitch of fury as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman below him, what would | 


been said of them 
people in conse quence of the rejection of 


the Reform Bill by the House of Lords 
was unparalleled in unanimity inthe history 
of England, and never, in such a state of 
excitement, had there been so much dis- 
cretion manifested Did the hon. Gentle- 
man, who attributed any excesses which 
had late » been committed to the supine - 
ness of his Majesty’s Ministers, mean te 
deny that there had been fires before ? 


Did he mean to di ny, that there had not 
been more during the Jate Administration, 
the Members of which now sittin 
on that (the Opposition) side? Nothin 


but the spirit of faction, or least of 


were 


or 

fh 
uF 

=< 


at 


party which was engaged in the pursuit of 


— have 
» had 


emb Ss near 


personal and selfish objects, 
drawn forth th language 
that night heard from hon. 
him. Did not the hon. Member who spoke 
Jast designate the people of England by a 
name which no man had ever before heard 


“| } 
which 
M 


| le 


¥ real Cause of 
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Address 
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applied to them——a bloody-minded mob ? 


" as it to be wondered at that they should 
be enraged when the report of such a 
came before them? No man 

he, could regret the violence 
which had been done to the Marquis of 
He tana d, that no man 
could regret it more than he did. Nothing 
could be more contrary to the advice 
which he had alw “" given to the pe ople, 


calumny 
more than 


and he would add, that nothing could be 
more contrary to ts feelings of the great 
Mass of t| 1e pe ople the mse lve 5. He should 


ds were } 
| proof of the 


| quene 


able ‘“* Here 


hich 


now be to say to them, is 
goodness of the advice w 
you; jook to the conse- 


‘the weight of that advice by a 


has been given 


| few a nt men among you; your enemies 


| whi h 


have no other means of throwing imputa- 
intentions of your friends, 
for the success of 
ca as but by exciting 
It was plain that no 


tions upon the 
aud the 
are 


‘* 


upon ‘ause 
you 


ou to violence, 


| opportunity of excitement was to be 
|neglected; for the Hou Ise had been that 
night occupied by a violent discussion 


? The feeling of the | 


about two letters, which canine nothing 
and afterwards about trifling 
disturbances. Why, were they not trifling ? 
-were they not trifling, he com- 
ed to what had happened in times of 
less general excitement? For his part, if 
his exertions could have prevented it, 
there should not have been one pane of 
elass broken from one ead of the kingdom 
to the Yes, he had been always 
most anxious to prevent the slightest vio- 


objectionable, 


asked, 


pal 


other. 


lence, because he knew what use would 
| be made of any accidental tumults by the 
enemies of the pe eal to cast odium upon 





They were the delegates of a few Peers, 


the had been 


supporters of Reform. He 
most anxious to prevent the people from 
hair of the head of the most 
mnt Anti-reformer, and he should be 
most happy a man walking 
unmolested through crowds of the people, 
that he might be able to congratulate 
them upon their moderation to those who 
were withholding from them their rights. 
He did not wonder at the efforts of those 
who had rejected the Bill, to retain thei 
unhallowed power. When he _ looked 
around him in that House, he saw enough 
to account for the tenacity of those per- 
Were those who sat around him 


Hurting 
ae 

Viol 
sansa 

sucn 


to see 


sons. 


| the Represe ont: itives of the people [cries of 


“é 


Phey ? Hedeniedit. There had 
been too many proof 's that they were not. 


are } 
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Were the people, then, to be blamed for! feeling with which Englishmen must re 
‘gard those who deprived them of t 
| rights 7 


manifesting some indignation when they 


saw their rights withheld by a handful of 


men —-by a mere faction? And here he 
must say, that he sorry the 
Lord who had applied the term faction to 


that small party should have attempted to 


Was 


explain his words. He much more ap- 
proved of the course adopted by the hon. 
and learned member for Aldborough, who 


did not attempt to explain away anything 
which he might have said, however violent 
What else was there 0} | 


1 
posed to the voic 


of the nation but the whisper of a faction ? 
What else were the 199 Members of the 
other House, and the 240 Members of 


that House who resisted the wishes of the 
people, and who had disap pe yinted thei 
hopes, but a very small faction, as com- 
pared to the whole nation? He, therefore, 
thought that the noble Lord could 
rightly have designated them 
He thought the hon. Members upon that 
(the Opposition) sic 
most effectual means that could be devised 


not 
, : 
otherwise 


to produce mischief; but he would not, 
therefore, say that they connived at the 
mischief; nor did he think it possible that | 


any man could really think what the hon. 
and learned Member said, who 
Lord Grey and the other Members of the 
present Administration of conniving at 
outrages, or of willingly perm ittine them, 
With what feeling could it be 
that they should act so basely, 
so high a station, and enjoying 
dence both of the King and of the 
What! would hon. Gentlemen venture 
say that his Majesty’s Ministers did not 
enjoy the confidence of the people? And 
if they did not he should be glad to know 
who would ? 


; 
rccused 


sup pose d 


occupying 


nation 


to 


who cried hear, hear! or his friends enjoy 
the confidence of the peopl On th 
contrary, was it not the fact, that in the 


present state of the feelings of the people, 
they could scarcely venture to 
noses out of doors? What did that state 
of feeling arise from? Did hoy. Members 
around him suppose that his Majesty’s 
Ministers had been able to inspire that 
degree of horror with which the people 
regarde dthe party opposed to the Ministers, 
and with which they would regard 


x , : 
show their 


any 


party that should now come into power in | 


their stead? And if not, what were these 
cheers about? To what more did all that 
the hon. Gentleman complained of amount 


than the spontaneous expression of that 


Would the bon. Gentleman | 


{Ocr. 12} 


noble 


le, had adopted the | 


passing throughout the country, and unable 
to take warning from the lessons of expe- 
rien = EE th »y uppost i that such Sspon- 
taneous manifestation on the part of the 
people had occurred only by the connivance 
of the Ministers. But the fact was, that 
their only lo nded in the belief 
that they had with a nation of 
weak- mind Leia, 10 Were to be excited 
by words of exasperation and violence. 
He hoped, however, that the people ol 
England had too much good sense to be 
influenced by the rash language of any 
hon. Me mbet who would venture to call 
} them bloody-minded men. For his pat 
“a had found them reasonable men, when 
| they were addressed in the lancuage of 


the conn- | 
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hei 
had held in all 
P rts of the country, declaring the earnest 
hope of the people ‘that his Mz yjesty would 
Could 


s had been 


Meetings been 


retain his present Ministers. any 


, that those 


meeting 


hiah supp se 
oceasioned a any other than the spon- 
taneous and unanimous feeling of the 


Blind must they be who assented 
Blind must those 


norant of whi 


people 4 
to such a supposition. 
il was 


round him be, and 1¢ 


‘ted that 


reason. But it could not be expec 
they should be content to be denominated 
as they had been that night by an hon. 
Member below him. He was sure that 
such language as that hon. Member em- 
ployed was likely to be attended by the 
most disastrous consequences. The publi 
interest- is, the interest of the peopl 
| thems es required that order and peace 
should reign. He could not hesitate to 
Say, tha the strugele which was at pre- 
sent being carried on was unequal ; but 
neither could there be a doubt that the 
sti le mt vw carried through. Con 
id I or he situavion mn ich the Peers 
were placed, he only wished to carry 
leconviction to their mind He did not 
deny that they had a constitutional right 
to reject or adopt the Bill; and all that he 
had to re vret was, that th y had chosen 
such a course. He was therefore anxious 
that time and events should satisfy them 
that they were mistaken when they said 
that the people were indifferent to Reform, 
und that they would, consequently, alter 
their course. In the question upon which 


they had to decide, they were not disin- 
judge S. The y we re pe rsonally 

in supporting the old borough 
and, unfortunately, the law had 


terested y 
interested 


system ; 
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given them the power to decide in their 


own case. When the peace of the country 
was endangered, and a handful of men— 
a faction—could the 
wishes of twenty millions, it was not to be 
wondered at that exasperating conduct 
and offensive language should lead to 
violent results. He heard hon. Gentlemen 
calling on his Majesty’s Ministers to put 
down the rioters, and to prevent 
of incendiarism, as if those Gentlemen 
themselves did not know, of their own ex- 
perience, that it was impossible to prevent 
those occurrences which suddenly arose 
from accidental of excitement. 
They had occurred in all periods of our 
history, and at no time had they been 
more frequent than in October last, when 
his Majesty’s - present 
scarcely be blamed for the Why did 
not hon. Gentlemen near him come for- 
ward then to accuse the Government 
which was then in power. 


stand out against 


acts 


P-aAuUSeS 


Ministers could 


m. 


Was it because 
the objects of the incendiary’s rage werg 
then only corn-stacks, and farm-houses, 
and barns? Were these of no consequence ? 
But now, when an old castle, or rather the 
occasional lodging-house of a Peer—for it 
was magnified, to give greater importance 
to the outrage—when the hem of the 
garment of the Duke of Newcastle was 
touched, the Government was held respon- 
sible for not having prevented the accident. 
To make so marked a distinction between 
outrages upon the property of farmers, and 
those that were committed upon the pro- 


§ COMMONS} 





perty of Peers, did not seem to him to be | 


equal justice to the high and the low. 
But if the people would take h 
they would not 
triumph of a single pane of 
broken; and by that course they them- 


ey 
IS aavice, 
vive to 


slass beine 
glass being 


" é } 
their enemies the 


selves would triumph more than they could | 
| they had brought to a close their discus- 


by resenting the exasperating language 


with which their enemies chose to tempt | 
| every one, at least, that was placed in the 


them. In the large assemblage of his 
countrymen which he had that day had 


the honour to meet, there were men as | 
much distinguished for talent and as re- | 


spectable on account of property as any | 


| 


man in that House; and their sole anxicty | 


was, to preserve tranquillity. He could 
not, therefore, patiently hear them accused 
as rioters, and the Government blamed for 


not publishing proclamations to prevent | 


their assembling. 
hon. Gentleman below him (Mr. Trevor) 
would recommend—-that was, to prevent 
such meetings by the King’s proclamation, 


The course which the | 
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would necessarily be to rule by the sword ; 
and if such a course were adopted, it 
would drive the people to the alternative 
which they were desirous to avoid. It was 
to prevent the coming of that alternative 
that he for one was desirous to put down 
or to prevent all violence to person or pro- 
perty. Therefore it was, that he deeply 
reoretted the violence which had been 
ofiered to the Marquis of Londonderry. 
But he must, at the same time, protest in 
the name of the people of England against 
any such stigma being cast on them. 

Mr. Trevor said, that the hon. member 
for Middlesex had misrepresented him. He 
had not said that the people of England 
were bloody-minded; and he should take 
shame to himself if he had been betrayed 
into the use of such language towards the 
creat body of his countrymen. What he 
had said was, that the Peers who had 
opposed the Reform Bill, owing to the ex- 
citement that had been raised by an in- 
Hammatory Press, had been exposed to the 
merciless attacks of a reckless and bloody- 
but God forbid that he 
should confound with such a mob the 
people of England. If the hon. Member 
had seen the attack which was made upon 
the Marquis of Londonderry, at the door of 
the Palace—if the hon. Member had heard 
as, upon his life, he (Mr. Trevor) had 
heard, the cries of ‘‘cut his throat,’’ 
‘‘ murder him”—if the hon. Member had 
seen and heard this, the hon. Member 
could not have complained of his having 
said, that the life of the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry had been exposed to the attacks 
of a bloody-minded mob. 

Mr. Charles Grant had heard with tix 
deepest pain and affliction what had fallen 
Members in the course of 

He had hoped that, after 


minded mob; 


from hon. 


this debate. 
sions upon the great measure of Reform, 


high and responsible situation of a legis- 
lator, would have carefully abstained from 
saying one word which could by possibility 
tend to excite the feelings of the people. 
Sorry, indeed, had he been tofind that night 
that so reasonable a hope had been utterly 
disappointed. He must say, with regard to 
the language of Gentlemen on both sides 
the House, that he had heard what had 
fallen from them with the most heartfelt 
regret. He was sensible that the themes 
upon which hon. Gentlemen had so un- 
sparingly descanted that night, were no 
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light themes even to advert to. He joined 
with those who had expressed so strong 
and so just reprobation of the outrages 
that had been committed, and at violations 
of the law from which they ought all 

shrink with horror, but which became 
doubly appalling when no other pretence 
was set up for the palliation of that which 
never could be justified, than that the 
great and the noble had performed what 
they believed to be their duty, and what 
no one disputed that they had a right to 
do. But this reprobation would have found 
an echo in every well-regulated mind, and 
he could not, therefore, help bitterly re- 
gretting the unnecessary heat with which 
it had been urged—heat which had caused 
it to be mixed with matters altogether irre- 
levant, and with topics which could hardly 
be discussed in any assembly without pro- 
ducing great excitement. If he regretted 
this, how much more must he regret that 
Gentlemen could have far forgotten 
themselves as to impute to persons in the 
highest stations, connivance at outrages 
which could be countenanced only by the 
most vicious or the most ignorant? He 
would not suffer himself to be led, 
such provocation, into the use of violent 
language ; but he could not help express- 
ing his regret that his hon. and learned 
friend, however heated, however irritated, 
should have so far forgotten what was due 
to himself, what was due to that assembly, 
and what was due to common justice, as 
to have ascribed to Ministers motives which 
he was sure his hon. and learned friend 
must , upon a moment’s reflection, 
could not influence any honourable mind. 
He did not wish to protract this discussion, 
and he would resist the strong provocation 
he had received to enter upon many of th 


sO 


see 


topics which had been brought under dis- 
cussion. Would, then, the House permit 
him, for the sake of the dignity of the 


House, for the sake of the peace and com- 
posure of the country, and appealing to 
the feelings of every honest and noble- 
minded man who heard him—would, he 
said, the House permit him to entreat 
that this discussion be closed and put an 
end to? He would not have made this 
appeal but from a strong conviction that 
the most fatal consequences to the country 
would result from the prolongation of the 
debate. He did hope, that there was 


even by | 
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to, it would fill him at once with the 
sincerest pleasure and with the deepest 
cratitude. 

Mr. Hunt said, that notwithstanding 
the admonition which the House had re- 
ceived from the right hon, Gentleman who 
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had just sat down, it was impossible for 
any man who felt for his country, to sit 
silent on this occasion, For his part, he 
would not consent to do so aiter the lan- 


guage which he had heard from the hon. 
member for Middlesex What was the 
fact? A Member of sie other House of 
Parliament, the Mar ~— of Londonderry, 


in coming down to do his duty to-nig ht, 


as a Member of the Le cislature, had been 
grossly assulted by a cowardly mob. 
Blood had been shed. A Peer had been 
wounded. And the hon. member for 


Middlesex would have it sent forth to the 


country that al! this was accident. Was 
not that an encouragement to mobs to 
vent their anger to the utmost upon all 
those with whose opinions they did not 
agree? The hon. member for Middlesex 
did not content himself by saying that the 
| attack upon the Marquis of Londonderry 
was an accident, but he called the fires at 
Nottingham trifline occurrences. The 





sufficient patriotism in the House of Com- | 


mons not to allow him to make this appeal 
in vain; and if that appeal were listened 





i 


se S 


fea 


corn-stac 


hon. Gentleman compa: 1ose Outragé 
to the burning of 

houses, by a peasantry driven to despera- 
tion by hunger. But he (Mr. Hunt) had 
risen to reply to the right hon. member for 
Windsor, with a it des of 
anger and indignation, had accused hon. 
Members upon tne Opposition side of the 
House a perversion of facts. He did 


not think that they had perve rted one fact. 


! 
ks and farm- 


who, ore ee 


of 


But he wouldask the hon.member for W ind- 
sor, did not he attempt pervert facts ? 
Did he not SAV, that the letters of the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and of the Paymaster of the Fore S; 
had not been addressed to the Birmingham 
Union, but to the gentlemen who presided 
at the meeting which voted thanks to those 
noble Lords?- He must say, that that 
was a perversion of facts. The meeting 
had been called by the Council of the 
Birmingham Political Union, who invited 
otherUnionsin Staffordshire toattend ther 


eall of the Birmingham Union, 
therefore, those other Unions did attend, 
with banners, bearing the of the 
places they came from, and devices expres- 
sive of their political sentiments. Now 
that was precisely what happened at Man- 
chester, at a meeting at which he presided 


U pon the 
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name 
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in 1819, 
sembled was nearly the same. 


Reform— 


3ut there 


f COMMONS? 


The number of persons as- | to proceed in their mischievous course of 


was one great difference between the two | 
'was perfectly ready to admit, that the 
| people in some parts of the country, and 


meetings —the one held at Manchester 
did not vote a resolution to resist the pay- 
ment of taxes. They had assembied only 
to petition Parliament for Reform, and fora 
repeal ofthe Corn-laws. Yet on that occa- 


sion thirteen people were killed by the mili- | 


tary, and a great number were wounded 


But the people at the Birmingham meet- 
ing held up their hands, 
exception, in favour of a resolution to re- 
sist the payment of taxes, because the 


4. | 
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reviling and holdingupto public vengeance 
Peers and Members of Parliament. He 


about the metropolis, were in a state of 
ereat excitement; but did that justify the 
Governmentin asserting that the nation was 
unanimous in their support? Did not the 
conduct of the people of Dorsetshire falsity 


; such a statement? and was it not plain 


without a single } 


House of Lords had thrown out the Reform | 


Bill. Was not that ? It was 
business of his to call the Ministers to ac- 
count for whatever letter they chose to 
write, but he would take the liberty of 
asking them, was it wise to write a letter of 
thankful acknowledgment to the Chairman 
of the meeting which had passed the reso- 
Jution? He could not the 
right hon. member for Windsor, that there 
was any great wisdom inthat. He« 


at] = | 
wieral no 


concur with 


lid not 


go the length of accusing the Ministers of 


conniving at the atrocities 
committed lately, nor of anything which 
might have been done by the multitude 
that were assembled that day; but he 
would remind them, that the meeting at 
Manchester had been violently dispersed, 
on the ground that so great an assemblag: 


of the people was dangerous to the public 


peace. The hon. member for Borough- 
bridge had accused the Government of 


Whether 


foundation 


conniving at the present riots. 
there might 
for that charge, there could be no doubt 
that the Press had put forward threats of 
the vengeance which should be executed 
upon such Peers as might oppose the Bill. 
Had they not heard that the 
be putin schedule A, if they did not agree 
to pass the Bill ? and some Latin quotation 
had been used in the Times newspaper of 
yesterday,abcut strike atthe face [‘*g uote” 

Hon. Members might call o ) 
but he begged to inform th 
forgotten more Latin th; 
had ever learned. He madeno pretensions 
to being a literary character. It was a 
long time since he went to school, and hi 


or might not be 


the Peers were to 


him to q ote, 
m that he had 
most of them 


was not one of those who kept up classical 
reading — he made no pretension to being 
a quoter of Latin. But to turn to matters 
more important. A good ground of com- 
plaint had been laid against the Govern- 


ment. It was for suffering the Press 


which had been | 


enough that, even in the county with 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was himself connected, there did exist 
considerable difference of opinion? And 
surely no man could call the late election at 
Dublin an unanimous declaration in favour 
ofthe Bill. He had himself lately attend- 
ed a meeting which separated without per- 
sonal violence—without breaking windows 

-unlike the meetings at which other hon. 
Members in that House had thought pro- 
per to attend. At the meeting which he 
attended, the question on the Bill was put, 
and the numbers for it were seven, while 
those against it were 2,000. He did not 
possess sufficient influence over the people 
to delude or to deceive them; but the hon. 
member for Middlesex certainly possessed 


| sufficient influence for that purpose, for he 





succeeded in persuading them that they 
would derive more advantage from the Bill 
than in his conscience he believed would 
ever accrue from it. No doubt those who 
collected great multitudes were responsible 
for their conduct in so calling them to- 
gether; and those who previously furnish- 
ed the means of excitement to meetings to 
be afterwards called, were likewise respon- 
sible for Did any one suppose 
that the multitude who followed the hon. 
member for Middlesex were ignorant of 
the letters which that morning had been 
published from the two noble Lords op- 
posite’? Would not those letters then be 
received by the great mass of the people 
present as sanctioning the proceeding in 
which they were engzaged? He would 
agaim say, that he thought it most extra- 
ordinary that any Government should have 
allowed the public Press to run the length 
which the Press in these days had gone; 
and if this state of things went on, where 
would it stop? The right hon. member 
for Windsor might laugh, but matters 
might soon become serious. It might be 
all very well for a time, but sooner or 
later Ministers would regret the turbulence 
which it served their present purpose to 


results. 
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permit—the time might come when it 
would put their noses out of joint. Really 
the state of things was alarming, and not 
easily understood. At the very moment 
when the Duke 
being destroyed, the militarywere paradit 
the streets of i iaeaioein. but would not 
march to its rescue, having 
thateffect. Since then a rumour had gone 
abroad, that the people were proceedin 
Belvoir Castle with the same 
they allowed the present state of thin 


no ord 


pul pose. 


7s to 


continue and grow worse, they must in 
the end call out the military, Did he, 
therefore, advocate acts of violence 


Quite the contrary; but he then, and at 
all times, very much questioned the pru- 
dence ond expedie ney of large bodies of 
men going up to the King for the purpose 
of presenting petitions—it bore the appear- 
ance of intimidation: and in the year 1816, 


at the Spafields meeting, when it was pro- 
posed that the whole body of those pres nt 
should go up to the Prince Regent with 


an Address, it would have been agreed to 
but for him ; he owed it to his own safety, 
and to his own character, not to implicat 


{Ocr 


of Newcastle’s place was | 


Ing | 
rs to } 


to | 
If 
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| meeting to which he had already alluded, 
which took place within these few days in 
the metropolis, thou oh there were 2.000 
| within the walls of the buildin: o there were 
| from »,000 to 4,000 persons coi lleeted out- 

side the doors, and, even in the present 
| disturbed state of the m« trope lis, the y we nt 

home without committing a single act of 
| vidlence towards persou or property- -not 
}a window broken—not a word spoken 
| be violence of any sort, and yet it was 
ing it a Whic meeting On the 
| oce of the meeting to which he was 
| the n referring, be addressed the meeting 
| He thougbt it nec ssary to be thus par- 
| ticular in giving an account of what oe 
| curred, as the Press had srossly misre pre- 
‘ sented him. He told the peo} le of the 
| gross mischief of which the Press was 
| guilty—he desired them not to be de 
| ee ived by any one telling them that the 
|B lt would not be so good for them as 
;} some people represented, and he added, 
| that { 10 ouseholders thou; ght pro- 
|} per to refu paying taxes — which he 
thoueht would be very wrong on theit 
} parts——that w no Tl for the people. 
| He id ( t you (the people) refuse 
| to pav you taxes: and that meeting sepa- 


himself in any such proceeding. He had 
some influence in those days, and he pre- 
vailed upon the meeting to give up the 
design of proceeding in a body to the 
Palace. He requested the assembled 
people to interest themselves with the | 
petition, and he would take care that it 
should reach the hands of the Prince | 
Regent. He told them that Parliamentary 


Reform was the one thing needful, and 
did not encourage them, 
that day did, to bre 
the butchers and the bakers. What he 
said then, and what he continued now to 
say, was, that the btain 
for the people the privilege of being duly 
represented in Parliament. 


first step was to « 


as the Press of 
ak open the shops of 


At the several | 


meetings at which he attended or took an | 


people uniformly went 
1] 


vie 


active part, the 
home in the most orderly and peace 
manner; and not so much 
pane of glass wv broken. 
there was some 
on one oceasion ; during 


as a singie 


No 
mischief done in 
an election 


doubt 
Bristol 

there 
but 
no? be en 


as 


was some serious 
that was after he 
fatigued in consequence attending all 
day to the business of the election. He 
did not deny that upon that occasion the 
was much violence, and that blood 
shed ; 

intentional breach of 


in that place, 
hav 


rioting 
went to bed, 
of 


re 


was 


the peace. 


but never in his sight was there an | 
At the he were 








a leant -_ 
ed without the indication of a 


ra shichtest 
|riot. See how diflerent was the fact with 
respect to other meetings which took place. 
Even that very day he heard that a police 
consi ib! ( h id b eh assassinated, 

Mr. Lamb: The is no truth in that 
rumour. 

Mr. Hunt resume He was glad that 
the atement was without foundation. 
Breach of the peace he should always 
most deeply regret. But, in times, and 
under circumstances, who were most pe- 
culiarly 1 ynsible for breaches of the 
peace ¢ Why the Government : and it 
was nh full time that all this sort of 
work should be put an end to—the Go- 
vernment ougnt to fe el that they had had 
enough of approbation. They must be 
very cormorants in the love of praise, it 
they desired to have any more. = really 
thought the time had arrived wh: Minis 
ters might be waste with the expression 
or p iblic feeling to which recd@ht events 
had given rise, and they ought now to 
adopt some means for protecting person 
and property in this metropolis. He had 
understood that Commissioners Mayne 
and Rowan had given directions that no 


man should be struck on the head unless 
detected in some act of violence 
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endangering life. For himself he had no 
fears—he had lived to little purpose, if he 
could not venture amongst his fellow- 
citizens unarmed. At the same time if he 


should encounter violence from a axonal 
tude, though he had but one life to lose, 
he would still defend that ife--he would 
not die without resistance. He by no 
means concurred with those hon. Mem- 
bers who thought that the present dis- 
cussion ought to be cut short; on the 


contrary, he thought that discussion would 
be likely to p roduce beneficial results. 
the multitude should be so cowardly and 
bloody as to attack individuals, 
they ought manfully to defend themselves, 
which, though the boldest, was the safest 
course. It was cowardly and bloody to 
attack single individuals; and he felt 
sured that the people of England wei 
capable of any thing of the sort, 
when peculi: uly excited, or very grossly 
misled. But they now were 
ment and misguidance, and he hoped that 


single 


as- 
» In- 
unless 


} 
uncer excite- 


the Government would at length see the 
necessity of interfering for the pres rvation 
of person and property, and the preserva- 
tion of the public peace. 

Mr. Lamb said, he felt it nec ssary to 
make a few observations, in consequence 


of the censure which the tien: and learned 
Gentleman had thought fit to 
cast on the oe to which he be- 
longed, for it 
were directed in fact, 
against that department. 
would that however 
language of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man might have been, he hoped that he 
should, inthe few words which he meant to 
address to the elines 


opposite 


as evident that his remarks 
though not in terms, 
, he 


severe the 


In doine so 


premise, 


louse, although his fi 
wounded, 


were somewhat preserve that 
calm spirit, and that cool feeling, which 
every hon. Member ought to command, in 
the present state of public affairs. He did 
not know—indeed, he could not conceive— 


what omissions, 
Gentlenian hi 
Home Department 


upon what acts, or 
the and learned 
chosen to cast upon the 
the responsibility of certain circumstances 
which had that night f 
of discussion. He, 
lenge inquiry—yes, the most rigid inquiry 
—into the proceedings of the dep: wrtment 
with which he was connected. He thought 
that, before the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had entered into a tirade relative to 
what had occurred at Nottingham—before 
he made it the ground of charge and cen- 


upon 
hon. 


med the subject 


however, would chal- 


If 


§ COMMONS} 





id | 








{ de eply 
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sure—it would have been well if he had 
taken a little time for consideration. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not, 
an have been so much snl fab at 

hat had taken place, if he had recollected 
ae at the moment, it was not probable 


that the means would be at hand to pre 

ventit. He had very good reason, how- 

ever, to state, that these outrages could 
be continued. The moment their ex- 


not 
was notifed, measures were taken 
end to them. He, however, 
y, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman toaile the most effectual way of en- 
couraging those outrages, when, by his 
he sent it forth to ‘the public , that 
by its conduct, connived 
Nothing could be 


istence 
to put an 
must sa 


speech, 
the Government, 
at such proceedings. 
more injurious, nothing more dangerous 
to the peace of the country,than to state that 
those whose duty, whose imperative duty, 
it was to prevent such outrages, had abso- 
lutely overlooked, or encouraged, or con- 
ved at them. 
Sir Charles 
used the word 
had said permitted or connived. 
Mr. Lamb said, the admission of the 
and learned Gentleman was quite 
Such a declaration, it must be 
was exceedingly dang: 


Wetherell denied, that he 
ee ie 


had ‘* encouraged. 


hon. 
sufficient. 
—_ nt to all, rous, 
\s to an assassination having been perpe- 
trated that evening, to which circumstance 
the hon. member for Preston had alluded, 


he had, he 


notification, from which it appeared that 


was happy to say, received a 


no such circumstan had taken place. 
On that point, so contradicte he would 
not dwell—he would build no argument 
upon it. He would speak only of the 
veneral outrages, and these, he would 
say, demanded, and had received, the 


prompt attention of Government. He could 


assure the House, that the utmost vigil- 
ance would be exercised for the preserva- 
tion of the saitibe peace. The proper 
measures for effecting that object would 
be taken, without _ tinction as to persons 
of any party. With respect to the outrage 


perpetrated at the naka of the Duke of 
Wellington, no man regretted it more 
than he did; but it was of 
those occurrences which would sometimes 
happen, in spite of the utmost exertion. 
Allusion had been made to what he had 
said on a former occasion, to large 
bodies of the people meeting together. 
He did not disavow the language which he 
had then used ; and when Gentlemen talked 


one 


as 
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of putting down and dispersing such as- 
semblages, he called upon them to look a 

the Act of Parliament, and to see whe a T 
it was was not easy to act effectually 
upon it. He repeated that he deeply re- 
cretted the commission of such outrages, 
but he did not regret that the people were 
from approaching — their 
declaring their feelings 


or 


not prevented 
Sovereign, and 
and wishes. 
Lord Stormont said, that his first inten- 
tion in trespassing for a few seconds upon 
the House to repel the imputation 
attempted to be cast upon himself and his 
hon. friends, of beine 
but, on consideration, he should allow the 
remark to ‘* pass by as the idle wind.” He 
would, however, entreat hon. Members 
for their own sakes, at least, not to betray 
a disregard of the public safety, by holding 


was, 


enemies of freedom, 


up any men as enemies 
There was one passage in the 
member for Middlesex which was 
refutation of what had been 
ureed in of the two letters which 
had been referred to in the course of the 
debate, and justified, to the fullest extent, 
the int rpretation which had been given to 
them by that (the opposition) side of the 
It was quite evident, that 
minent passage in those letters applied to 
the majority in that House, and to the 
minority in the other House. 

Sir Georee Warrender said, that though 
his opinion on the subject of the Reform 
did not 


speech of 
the hon. 
a complete 
defence 


House. pro- 


sill remained unshaken, still he 
concur in some of the sentiments delivered 
that ni¢ht by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Aldborough. The assertion that 
his Majesty's Government at 
the disturbances in the country must have 
a most mischievous effect. He did not 
like that such a statement as that should 
go forth as the opinion of a man of dis- 
cernment, and one who had lately filled 
the situation of his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General. It the duty of every 
vernment to prevent disturbances; 
he should not be doing justice to the indi- 
vidual who was now at the head of the 
Home Departme nt, if he did not say, that 
he believed he was most anxious to attend 
instantly to the preservation of the public 
peace. The warmth, the zeal, and the 
eloquence of his hon. and learned friend 
had, he was sure, carried him further than 
he intended ; and he hoped that it would 
be understood throughout the country, 
not only that his Majesty’s Ministers did | 
VOL. Vill, {7 


Series 


connived 


was v0- 


and 
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to public liberty. | 
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| not connive at those disturbances, but that 
| they, and every individual in that House, 
whatever difference of opinion they might 
entertain on political subjects, joined in 
one common feeling, that of a firm deter- 
mination to prot ct the lives and properties 
He confessed 
felt considerable surprise at the 
the hon. member for Middle 

That hon. Member beean his address 
very moderate but when 
of one of the grossest outrages that 
ever was committed, he spoke of it 
He had spok nh 

furious attack on a Peer of Parliament 
nothing more than a mere accident. 
When he heard it said that individuals who 
had opposed the Reform Bill dared not 
show their out doors, he was 
filled at once with regret and indignation. 
It was the duty of the Government, and 
he believed it would attend to its duty, to 
protect persons and property, and to take 
Member, after he had 
harged his duty, 


without 


of his Majesty’s subjects. 
that he 
sper ch of 
SEX. 
In a tone, he 
spoke 
asa 
of a 


mere accident. 


as 


noses ol 


O 


ire that every hon. 
fairly and faithfully 
might appear in public 
Ile so far expressed his confid- 


discl 
innoy- 
ance, 
ence in the present Government as to say, 


that he believed they would do this; and, 
there fore, he was Oppose d to the opinion 
of thos who called for extr ordinary mea- 
sures, Ile would have the dignity of the 
Government upheld, not by a military 
fgree, to which the hon. member for Pres- 
ton had alluded, but by the ordinary 
powers of law. If it were nece ssary, 
& commission might be appointed to in- 
quire into the whole of the facts; but he 
would not resort to any measures of ex- 
tremity, unless the utmost necessity called 
for them. 

Mr. Hunt said, he did not wish the 
military to be employed. What he had 


said was—‘‘ If things go on much longer 
in this way, shall we be able to put the out- 
rages down withoutthe aid of the military @ 
Colonel T'rench said, he had this day 
witnessed a proce in Piceadilly, i 
which he had seen the carriage of the hon. 
member for Middlesex. It was preceded by 
a standard-bearer withawhite flag,on which 


»ssion 


were inscribed the words —‘*‘ the Kine, 
Commons, and the People.” He followed 
the procession along Piccadilly. When 


to the mansion of the Duke of 


they came 
a great shout ; 


Devonshire, the mob gave 


and when they arrived at that of the 

Duke of St. Alban’s, they also gave a 

shout, but it was more feeble. He wished 
Y 
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to go to the Duke of Wellineton’s, but he 

was not able to eftect that purpose. When 
pur} 

he cot near the house of the Duke of Welline- 

ton, he saw a number of respectable looki 

ersons, persons very well dressed, walkin 

| } 


ne 
i 


four and four, and with ribands tied round | 


their arms: he the 
main body, while those who followed them 
rushed into the gate. Those well-dis} Ose( 
made room for the individuals 
vhom they headed, and who immediately 


saw those pt ople leave 


- 
iu 


pe rsons 


began breaking the windows. The me 
breaking of a pane or two of glass, undet 
ordinary circumstances, was of no import- 
ance; but this appeared to him to be a 
regular and organized outrage. He eon- | 


fessed that it gave him very great pain to 
hid that any set of men could ofter insult 
to an individual whose warlike 
ments had immortalized the British name, 


and who he believed to be the most upright 


achieve- 


§COMMONS} 
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| they considered that these individuals were 
for many hours without food, and that, in 
all likelihood, they had entered a numbe: 
of public houses, it might easily be ima- 
eined that their conduct would not be the 


most quiet or decorous. Under such ch 
ees : | | ee lil : 

cumstances, he thougnt if wouid nave re 
dounded much more to the credit of th 


hon. member for Middlesex, if he had en 


, 
de 


‘} 
instead of enjoying such a paltry triumph 


re 
ivoured to make those people disperse 


is the shouts of mob, passing through 


the streets and under the windows of thi 
| Sovereign, could confer upon him. Eh 
| had heard, with regret, that while a reso 
lution was debating in that House, a 
hon. Member had vone to another S 
sembly, consisting, it was said, of 3,000 
persons, where the same question was dis 
cussed and decided, and that hon. Mem 


ber immediately after returned, followed, 
! 





and honest man that ever ornamented | as he understood, by 1,000 people, to the 
private society or dignified a public station. | very doors of Parliament. Such an ex 
Jne individual there was whom he could ample, he thought, was exceedingly dai 
identify as giving orcde rs. This indiv dual | 2erous, ind he thoueht it extraordi ry 
was a re markably well-dressed man. He | that any individuals should stoop to such 
looked after the standard-bearer, but him | artifices, for the purpose of procuring an 
he could not tind. The well-dressed | asc ndaney over the minds of the people. 
people of whom he had already spoken as | Mr. Hu There is scarcely one word 
being present on the occasion, if not in- | of truth in the statement which the House 
citing to outrage, did not, at a rate, has just heard, and so far as [ am cor 
attempt to prevent it. It was a question cerned it is utterly untrue. I mean that 
on a former occasion, whether these pro- | it is altogether a mistake on the part of 
cessions were legal or not; but he feared | the hon. and gallant Officer who has just 
that the permission given in so many]spoken; I was not in Piccadilly with th 
instances to such processions would take | procession. 
away all doubts on the subject from t! | Colonel Trench: IT did not say that | 
minds of the people. An hon, Memb r{saw the ho Member in’ Pi lilly; 1 
had said that, in coming down to the} saw him with th procession ia Pall Mall, 
House, no apprehensions appeared to be | and when he passed me, | saw him forming 
entertained by th shopke epers and others part ¢ f that procession which | i 
as he went along. But as he preceeded | panied up St. James’s-street and ale 
to the House he was led to form a very | Piccadilly. { went with what I call li 
different conclusion, for he saw a number | procession, and he, I presume, nt to 
of persons busily employed in barricading the Levee, 
their windows, andthe precaution appeared | Mr. F/ame said, that he went to Mr. 
to him to be very necessary. In conclu- 3. in his earriage, havi in con 
sion, he must say, that it would have been | junction with that gentleman, reed to 
well if the hon. member for Middles take t 2 the p titions of two dey utation 
had taken the course which the hon. | He understood that four other cd put wwions 
member for Preston had described himself | had proceeded to St. James’s, and were 
to have taken on formeroccasions. Vi he her nformed by Lord Melbourn , thal 
he saw an angry mob endeavouti { t would not be convenient to his Majest 
force themselves into the presence of t » receive their petitions, and that 1 
Monarch, it would have been more pru- ould be better to present them throu 
dent if he had said to them ice { | ls of the county Member \; 
mes; I will take care your }) tion shall | plicati nh was consequentl made to him 
be presented "—instead of going through | to present those petiiions, ind he com 
the streets with them ih proce 1 When | plied with the applic ition, HH had 
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nothing whatsoever to do with the pro- 
cession. He was present at the meeting, 
and it 


there, that he was against deputations 
going up. He then said, that it would 
be much better that the Members for the 


county should present the petitions, and 
not deputations of large bodies of men. 
When, however, they afterwards came to 
him with three petitions, he at once 
arreed to receive them, and he should be 
vlad to know what would have 
thoucht of him if he had refused them 
after Lord Melbourne had said they ought 
to be presented by the county Me 
They were handed to him in St. James’s 
Square, he took them down to the palace, 
and delivered them there. ‘That was 
only duty he had to perform; and as to 
the procession, he disclaimed having 
anything whatever to do with it. With 
respect to what he had said as to the 
attack on a noble Marquis, person 
in that House or in the country regretted 
that attack than he did. All he 
meant to — when he before spoke 
was, that 
ie Soe attack, but that it 
the irritated feelings of individuals, and 
was a mere matter of the moment. 
Colonel Trench: 
the speech of the hon. member for Mid- 
diesex, I shall return my thanks for it 
elsewhere. What [ have stated is not an 
untruth, as he has dared to afhirm. 


been 


mbe rs. 


the 


ho 


more 


arose trom 


Mr. Hume: 1 thought I fully guarded 
myself: the statement I said was untrue 
so far as ¥ was concerned. Nothing can 


be plainer than that the hon. and gallant 
Member labours under a mistake. 
Sir George Warrender said, that 
as well as all » hon. Members around 
him, felt that there was a misunderstanding 
on the subject between the hon. membet 
ed Middlesex and the hon. member for 
Cambridge. He was quite sure that the 
hon. member for Mide — did not mean 
to applv the denial in the 
Lord Stormont thought 
ber for Middlesex ought 
expre sion. It was due to the 
of the House that he should rétract 
[ The call ** Chair, chair,” 
ratsed.| 
The Speaker: 


he, 
] 


the 


yanner taken. 
ia hon. mem- 
retract the 
character | 
it. | 


to 


Was row 


the ex- 


of 


moment 
felt it out 
order, but almost instantly the hon. 
member for Middlesex retracted it in 
the most marked and eflectual manner, 


The 


pression was used | was 


|! 


| of their fellow-citizens, he 


| be a 


| 


lthe 7 


{Ocr. 12} 


| antic ipating y any exc eption which could 


was well known to all who were | 


Les 
| when 
| connected 
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be taken to it, by saying that he meant to 
impute nothing but a mistake. In the 
me manner he explained his application 
of the word accidental to 
Colonel Tre neh 


vy as any man to resent an offence, 


a gross outrave 
said, althouch he was 

ic 
yet he 
nation given by the hon. 
Xe 
7 
| 


as Ye \ 


was fully satisfied with the expla 
member for 


vet 
\ 
Middl if 


C 
i 


acs 
Sththorp said, a delegate from 
Union, who met him in the 
lobby, and mistook him for Reforming 
had made certain remarks 
th he should not further par- 
ticularize than, by saying the House 
med to stand in an altered position, 
Members were beset by 
with political associations, 


oione 
a Political 
a 


. 
Viembei to 


’ 


him whi 


persons 


| whose object was, to subvert the functions 


| the 


1e did not believe it was a pre- 


As to the first, part of | 


of Parliament. He was ready to accept 


| any situation that might tend to keep the 


‘e, and even to act as a policeman, if 

Secretary for the Home Department 
of any value. 

Mr. Maberly said, that many of the 

multitude that had met together 


peat 
considered his services 


Immense 


that morning, were by the Reform Bill 
to have the franchise extended to them, 
and the disappointment of their hopes by 
the Bill not passmg into a law, had been 
ates aggravated by then being told their 


| opinions were changed with regard to that 





I re ady to imbrue their Pre 


|B ‘ill. They met to demonstrate that that 
was not the case, andproceeded in a body 
to present an address to prove their un- 
changed determination. His firm belief 


was, that the people had assembled with 


the strongest intention of keeping the 
peace. The Government had been blamed 
for not preventing these meetings ; but if 
t had attempted that, he would venture 


to predict that the day would have termi- 
nated very differently from what it had. 


Mr. Paget said, the peo yple had been 
recused of being lukewarm in the cause of 
Reform, and he knew not what course 
they could pursue to disprove that accu- 
sation, except that which they had 
idoptec ee he heard individuals 
spe ein of a body of men, assembled 
for a petit aee purpose, as a mob 


in the blood 
considered it to 
2TOss libel on the people of England. 
Subject dropped, and Petition laid on 


lable s 


Boroucn or Liverroot.| Mr. Benett 
\ 


‘) 
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moved the Second Reading of the Liver- 
pool Franchise Bill. He proposed that 
the Committee upon it should be post- 
poned to some distant day, so that it 
might be proceeded with after the recess. 

Mr. Ewart said, the Reform Bill having 
failed, and this Bill being in all its en- 
franchising clauses a re-enactment of the 
provisions contained in that measure, he 
of course intended to support it, for he 
considered that part of the Bill as highly 
valuable to the important community he 
had the honour to represent; but he 
could not agree to the disfranchising 
clauses contained in the Bill, and should 
feel himself bound to oppose them when 
the Bill came before a Committee. The 
extension of the franchise to a most re- 


spectable class would have the effect of 


purifying the old constituency. 
Bill read a second time, Committee 
appointed for that day three months. 


New Writ ror Liverpoor.| Mr. 
Granville Vernon, in moving a New Writ 
for Liverpool, said, that after the House 
had come to two decisions during the 
present Session adverse to the motion 
which he had now the honour of sub- 
mitting, he felt himself bound to give 
some reasons for his pertinacity in renew- 
ing the discussion. There were two ob- 
jects which it behoved every hon. Gen- 
tleman to bear in mind—the first was, his 
own character, the second, that of the 
House. He was prepared to contend, 
that by voting for the motion which he 
should conclude by proposing to the 
House, that hon. Members would fulfil 
both these objects. He considered that 
subsequent events had altered the case 
wholly, upon which the former decisions 
were rested. Those decisions, in his opin- 
ion, were calculated to establish a dan- 
gerous precedent, and were a departure 
from the privileges of Parliament, 
settled by long custom. The facts of 
the case were, that in a former Parliament, 
bribery to a large extent was proved to 
have been practised at Liverpool, but there 
was no case where a writ had been sus- 
pended on such retrospective considera- 
tions. Where was such a precedent to 


as 


stop ? By what limits could it be defined ? 
If the acts of a constituency in a former 
Parliament were reviewed in this manner, 
what was to prevent the House from re- 
curring to more ancient delinquencies ¢ 
There was no want of cases, and would 
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the House be prepared to suspend the 
writs for any such places merely upon the 
statement of any hon. Member who 
would declare he believed the same cor- 
rupt practices were continued and still in 
operation. This would be to repose a 
dangerous and most unconstitutional 
power in the majority of the House. Hon. 
Members should also remember, that it 
was by mere accident that the House had 
any opportunity of withholding the writ. 
One ot the hon. Members returned for 
that town (Mr. Denison) had made his 
election to sit for the county of Notting- 
ham, for which he was also returned, and, 
but for this circumstance, Liverpool would 
now have two Representatives. These 
circumstances, so far from involving the 
House in any inconsistency by agreeing to 
his motion, were sufficient to establish the 
fact, that the inconsistency would be in 
departing from ancient usage, and if the 
alternative could not be avoided, it would 
be better to give up the imperfect inci 
dental votes of the present Session, rathei 
than set them up against unvaried pre- 
scription. But he would go so far as to 
deny that his motion was inconsistent 
with these previous votes ; they were come 
to, under circumstances when a measure 
was before them by which it was probable 
the whole constituency would be amended 
and purified, and it was argued, that it 
would be adviseable to delay the writ until 
that object was effected; now that there 
was no longer any prospect that great 
measure could be effected during the 
present Session, the case stood on a 
different footing, and the question was, 
whether they would keep the great in- 
terests of Liverpool only half represented 
during another Session, or allow the issue 
of the writ. The House, he was sure, 
would not refuse to listen to the prayer of 
1,400 of the most opulent merchants and 
inhabitants of that important place, who 
prayed for a full Representation as neces- 
sary for a due attention to their interests 
in that House. He would therefore move, 
‘That the Speaker be directed to issue 
his warrant for the election of a Member 
to serve in Parliament for the borough of 
Liverpool.” 

Mr. Rigby Wason rose to propose an 
amendment to the Motion just made, and 
he was sure the hon. Gentleman who had 


Liverpool. 


just addressed the House would be happy to 


learn that such amendment was strictly 
in precedent, and was founded on a case 
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which was supported by the whole of the 
present Ministers. When this question had 
last been argued there appeared some difli- 
culty in the minds of several hon. Mem- 
bers, whether the House should interfere 
with an after a 
Parliament, but they had at length been 
convinced, that such bribery and corrup- 
tion as had degraded the electors of Liver- 
pool cught not to go unpunished, yet the 
same Gentlemen 
refused to agree to a writ being issued, were 


New Writ for 


election dissolution 


who had twice before 


now again called upon to vote that these | 


of 





{Ocr. | 





corrupt electors were to have another Mem- | 


ber to watch over their interests during the 
recess. The hon. Member who introduced 
the question had toid the House, there was 
no precedent for suspending a writ for prior 
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the whole of the present Parliament, for 
there could be no doubt that the ensuing 
Session would be wholly taken up with 
one paramount subject and, no Bill re- 
culating the franchise of Liverpool could bi 
expected to gothrough the House : besides, 
he considered that when hon. Members 
themselves knew they represented the same 
corrupt interests, to bring in and pass such 
a bill was hardly honest. A sanction had 
been given to bribery by nomination bo- 
roughs, and the best way now was, to de- 
clare an amnesty, and turn over a new 
leaf, and when they hada Reformed Par- 
liament it was to be hoped and expected 


| all the Members of it would be returned 


delinquencies : if there was no precedent | 


in favour of it, there was certainly none 
against it, and, therefore, in the absence 
of precedent, the House must make one, 
and he had no doubt that would be founded 
on the principle of preventing bribery and 
corruption, by whomsoever practised. The 
fact, however, was, no circumstances had 
before occurred precisely similar to the 
present, therefore no opinion of the House 
on the subject had been recorded. He be- 
lieved that most of the hon. Gentlemen 
who had advocated and supported the 
schedules in the late Reform Bill did so 
upon the conviction that the franchise was 
a trust which might be resumed by Par- 
liament and the Sovereign, when those in 
whose hands it was placed could not exer- 
cise it with advantage to themselves, and for 
the benefit of the country, It was upon 
such principles he had voted for these 
schedules. How, then, in consistency 
with these principles could hon. Mem- 
bers be expected to allow again the privi- 
lege of returning a Member to those elect- 
ors who had been legally proved to have 
been guilty of the most gross corruption. 
He should, therefore, move as an amend- 
ment. ‘* That this House will not order 
any warrant to issue a new Writ for the 
electing of a Burgess to serve in the pre- 
sent Parliament for the borough of Liver- 
pool until the expiration of fourteen days 
after the commencement of the next 
Session of Parliament.” 

Mr. John Campbell said, it would 
be a great injustice to the merchants 
of Liverpool if the writ should be 
withheld after the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. The consequence would be, to de- 
prive Liverpool of one Member during 











upon pure principles ; but should a case of 
then, it ought to 
It was said, the 


corruption occur be 
punished most severely. 


House had already come to decisions 


during the present Session inconsistent 
with the Motion before it, but hon. Gen- 
tlemen who voted upon such occasions 


must have done so under the impression 
that the hon. member for Wiltshire’s Bill 
would a law during the present 
Session, but as there was now no hope 
of that he trusted the House would sanc- 
tion the issuing of the writ forthwith. 

Mr. Benett was prepared to vote for 
the Amendment,* and was sorry to heat 
Reformers attempting to defend a case of 
such gross corruption as that of Liverpool. 
Out of 4,300 freemen of Liverpool only 
300 were not proved guilty of corruption. 
How could the House, therefore, when 
they had a Bill still upon their Table 
to punish the corrupt electors, send them 
a writ to to return another Member. He 
submitted that there could be no practical 
hardship in leaving that town without a 
second Member during the recess. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that he should sup- 
port the issuing of the writ, on the prin- 
ciple that the King’s writ had issued since 
the corrupt election complained of, and of 
the return to that writ no complaint could 
be made. Ifthe electors had been found 
competent to make one good return after 
the commission of the offence, surely they 
ought to be trusted a second time. 

Mr. Ewart supported the issuing of gthe 
writ. The great mercantile transactions 
of the place required that another Mem- 
ber should be afforded to it as soon as 
possible. The House ought not to be 
guided by precedent alone but by expedi- 
ency, and it was inexpedient to leave 
Liverpool with only one Member, 


become 
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Mr. Goulburn complained of the delay 
of the bill on this subject. He had voted 
for the suspension of the writ, in 
quence of the report of the Committ 
under the understanding that the bill was 
to be proceeded with. Being placed in 
such circumstances, be could not do other- 
wise than vote for the Amendment, though 
he thought it extremely hard on Liverpool 
to be so long deprived of one Repre- 
sentative. 

Lord Althorp said, it was not fair, 
cause the bill could not be ores v ith 
in the present Session, that that should p 
vent Liverpool from returning one of 
Members. Headmitted there wasa difficulty 
in sending a writ to a constituency prov: d 
to be corrupt; but he thought that was 
not a sufficient reason for refusing to issue 
a writ, which would prevent Liverpool 
having its due share of Representation in 
the House. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson could not con- 
sent, whilst the constituency of Liverpool 
remained so corrupt as it had been de- 
scribed by a Committee of that House 
to issue a writ for a Representative. He 
should vote for the Amendment. 


conse- 


be- 


its 


’ 


Sir Richard Vyvyan was of opinion 
that the House had no right to suspend 
the writ over the Anse rtiny Sec ha 


place as Liverpool ought to be fully re- 
presented in Parliament, and the present 
vacancy was occasioned by accident only. 

Lord Ingestrie said, he should oppose 
issuing the writ, because bribery had 
been distinctly and fully proved against 
the majority of the freemen of Liverpool. 
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Those 


remedies to detected delinquency. 


| who were of that opinion were perfectly 


' 


s | 





consistent in opposing the present Motion, 
but he would declare, that the man was a 
feeble or suspicious Reformer who could 
maintain, that the only method of purify- 
ing that House was by the detection of 
occasional impurities, in the hope that, 
probably in a century or two, a few such 
cases would be proved against certain bo- 
roughs. From what the House had al- 
re ady seen of such attempts at reformation 
they might judge of their practical utility. 
It was pl oved that the constituenc y 
of Liverpool had been detected the 
most extraordinary wholesale bribery. A 
more corrupt set of burgesses could not be 
found. It was to correct such delinquencies 
wholesome rule of correction, and 
on vent such practices for the future, that 
the late Reform Bill had been pass. d 
through that House by triumphant majori- 
ties. That Bill he had supported, but he 
had ever opposed himself to parti al and 
hypoc ritical Reforms like the purification 
of Liverpool because he would not sanc- 
tion a different measure of justice to be 
dealt to and patrons, 
punishing the former for receiving a 
sum of money in detail, and allowing the 
iven to the patron of 
noble 


in 


to geivea 


out constituents 


given 


same amount to be 2 
a borough in one whole sum. A 
Lord or Jew speculator who put 5,000/., as 
the price of a Member returned by him 
that House, into his pocket, was 
engaged in a more odious and profligat 
transaction than the electors who 
bribed, and had not the redeeming a :pology 


+ 


tO 


were 


Rather than that place should suffe: re | of poverty to plead—an apology that might 
the want of a Representative in conse- | generally be urged in favour of those who 
quence, he was ready to offer any se rvices | received small sums for their votes. These, 

however, were the persons selected fo 


in his power. 
Sir George Warrender had refused to 


vote for the issue of the writ for East 
Retford for three years, and for the sake 
of consistency, therefore, he must vote 


against the issue of the writ for Liverpool : 
the corruption at Liverpool had been very 
great. 

Mr. Hunt declared he would vote against 
the issue of the writ. This Motion would 
show the Reformers in that House in their 
proper colours to the public. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey said, that 
this was not an isolated question, but a 
question of principle. The opposition to 
the issuing of the writ was founded on the 
principle, that the only Reform that was 
necessary was the application of adequate 





punishment, and this selection of persons 
it was, that made the present a question 
of principle. Whether the House issued 
the writ for a second Member to be re 
turned for Liverpool was comparatively of 
small importance, but the hostility to the 
measure, and the principle on which it 
was founded, was of great importance, as 
from it arose the question, whether the 
House ought to prosecute a general Re- 
form, which would abrogate corrupt bo- 
roughs by wholesale, or only deal with 
those which were so unfortunate as to be 
detected in delinquency. That principle 
he most fully objected to, for it was the 
principle of those who wished to ca- 
nonize a system of nomination, It was 
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well unde 


poe itical 


stood by the country 


a principle 
} 


as hy in its e tences, 


Upon thre se ground 


the 


sive of real Reform. 
issuing of 


he was prepared to support 
the writ 


Mr. Wrangham wondered how any man 
could yote for this Motion. Tle could 
not consent to give toa — body — a 


right to re 


body infamously corrupt— 
He looked 


to Parliament 


turn @ Member 

with dread to the measure foe altering the 
whole system of Representation, but he 
would never hesitate to apply a remed 


] 


where the guilt of corruption was brought 


] + +1 + a | ‘ t] 
home to the parties. Lhe hon, Gentleinan 


had 
endeavoured to mislead it. He had 
] 


} ‘| } } ft ! 
who last addressed the House had 


aske d, 


defend 


how could any hon. Gentleman 

50002. being given to one individual for a 
seat in that paves and yet object to the 
freemen of Liverpool receiving that sum 


amoug them, divided into small portions, foi 
the exercise of the rizghts. Without pre- 
tending to answer that 
Wrangham) would declare, that if the hon. 
Member would prove that any person had 

5, 0002. for ase irliament by 
the same evidence 


l¢ 
proved against the freemen of 


} \ 
qui Stion he (ivir. 


received . in 
had vech 


Live rpool, 


as the 


YUulit 


he would vote against any writ being 
again issued to the place so circum- 
stanced. It had been urged as a reason 
for the House now issuing a writ to Liver 


pool, that, at an earlier period of the Ses- 
sion there was a Bill before 
amend the Repre 
that prevented 
Wiltshire from | 


to Liver 


} i 
the tiouse to 
sentation In general, and 
} 1 

tne membel 
. ces ‘ 14} ams iene 
yroceeading with bis vil 


001 


was now 


hon. 


relating alone: but the Re- 
form Bill 


Member was ready to proceed, when 


, : ot 
disposed of, and th 
hon. 
told an adjournment 


he was met by being 


was at hand. They had now to consider 
posit 
announcement. The House 
twice decided 

pool were unworthy to exercise their fran- 
chise, and coupling that with the pledge 
the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) had given that 
the writ should not issue until the hon. 
member for Wiltshire had had an oppor- 
tunity of purifying the constituency, wo uld 
not the House stultify its own proceedings 

by now agreeing to the original Motion ? 

"Mr. Vernon said, he had 
heard no arguments to _convint e him that 
it was right to leave 5,000 persons unre- 
presented. On the principle of virtual Re- 


how their ion Was altered by this 
had 


that the electors of Liver- 


Granville 


presentation all the Members ought to sup- | 





$Oc1 


> | 
ana suvover- 


ay p 
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port the issue of the writ. Phere \ 


que tions of creat Im pe rtunce in the ens 
ine Session, involving the interests of Livei 
pool, which rendered it essentially 1m 
cessary that that plac e should hav the 
benefit ef full Representation by persons 


trusted the House 


He 


would permit him to say a few words upon 
the remarks made by seve a hon. Mem- 
bers who had opposed the Motion, among 
others his hon. friend, the member foi 
ifoniton (Sir George Warrender), had cast 
astone at the electors of Live rpoool. The 
borough his hon. friend represented had 
th of not being one of the 
pu ( bor he remembx red whi hh Lord 
Cochrane had declared im that “aes 
after being elected for that borough, that 
he had sent the bellman round the town 
with a notice that every voter might come 
nad 1 elve ol. He Saw the llouse Wa 


impatient to come to a de 


would detain them no furthe 


extremely 
sion, and he 


than bv s VIN’, he hop d thev would re- 


verse their former vote as the pre sent cl 
cumstances were so dilterent. 
The Hous divided on the Origi | \lo. 
( Aves 93 > Noes 67 Viajority 26. 
Writ ael d LO b issuea accordin y 
i PTCY COURT BIL LOnk 
bPE— Ss xpd Day.| The Solicitor 


Hou se 


Bankruptey Co 


it move d, th if the 
Committee on 


purton 


70 1ntd0 a 
irt Bill. 
he Was of opinion 


prese 


essary, 


Said, 
that an alteration in the nt system 
but he 
thought the present Bill required many 

and modifications which there 


time to make 


was ne 


SSioners 


J 


+ . ith } 
was not now with so much 


minuteness and care as the importance of 
th subject demanded. Inthe first place, 
he thought the fees to be paid under the 
Bill were much higher than they ought 
to bi \fter comparing their amount 
with tho connected with the present 
ystem, | id come to the conclusion, 





fatiguing the House with the de- 


without 


tails, that the expenses of the new Bill 
would be greater in the proportion of 
forty-fiv to thirty-six than those at- 


tached to the existing methods of manag- 
Another great ob 
the 


ead ofone, 


ug abankrupt’s estate. 
Bill he 
intment of four Jude 
and he out 
the high authority of the 
Romilly, 
in bankruptcy 


ction to the considered to be, 
es inst 
in this opinion by 
late Sir Samuel 
who had declared that one Judge 
sufficient; an 


was borne 


cases Was 
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increased number led to inattention in the 
whole. He feared, therefore, the expenses 
attending the appointment of these four 
Judges would be worse than thrown away. 
In any alteration that was to be made, 
patronage should be avoided. He fully 
exonerated the noble and learned Lord 
with whom the Bill originated, from any 
desire to increase his patronage thereby, 
but he should prefer that the number of 
Commissioners should be increased by three, 
with but one Judge, which would form an 
additional number to act in times of com- 
mercial distress, when the amount of duty 
would be materially augmented. He was 
also of opinion, that the expenses of ap- 
peals would be materially increased, and 
their number augmented. By the existing 
system one or two appeals were all that 
could be had, but by the proposed ar- 
rangement there might be four: the first 
from the Commissioners to the Subdivision 
Court; the second from the Commission- 
ers of the Subdivision Court, to the 
Court of Review ; a third from the Court 

Review to the Lord Chancellor; and 


Bankruptcy 


a fourth from tke Lord Chancellor to 
the House of Lords. With every de- 
sire to accede to every real improve- 


ment in the bankrupt-laws, he feared 
the plan before them could not be con- 
sidered such. Instead of effecting any 
Reform in the expense of this branch 
of the legislation, the 
would be found to be 
pensive. Instead of giving 
statements of individuals upon so serious 
a "question, the House ought to appoint a 
Committee, before which professional men 
might be examined touching its merits. 
As to the argument that the law would be 
made either cheap or expeditious by the 
Bill, that was, in his opinion, altogether a 
fallacy. Ifthe Bill should not be carried 
during the present Session, it was his de- 


much more 
credit 


termination to move, at a future time, 
that the subject be referred to a Com- 
mittee [ a cry of “move, move.”| He 


would have no objection to move for the 
appointment of a Committee, if the pro- 
position would not be considered as a 


mode of getting rid of the Bill, but it 
would, and with the views he enter- 


tained upon the question of the Bankrupt- 
laws, that would not be a fair way of 
meeting the question. He certainly hoped 
that the Bill would not pass, but he must 
decline the adoption of such means of de- 
feating it. His object was, to have a fair 
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proposed system | 
€X- | 
to the | 
| the opinion of two or three sensible 
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investigation—to have an efficient Court, 
and there were no facts before the Hous« 
calculated to show that there was 
chance of the accomplishment of such an 
object by the instrumentality of the mea- 
sure they were now considering. 

Mr. John Smith regretted exceeding! 
that his hon. friend (Mr. Warburton) had 
found it necessary to oppose the Bill, for 
he knew that the hon. Member invariably 
acted upon his conscientious opinion upot 
every subject. He anticipated no such 
expense from the breaking up of the pri 
sent system as seemed to be apprehended, 
and he knew from a long practical expx 
rience, that the change which must be pro 
duced by the Bill would be of the 
beneficial nature. One of the most fruit 
ful sources of litigation was the proof of ; 


any 


most 


| debt under a Commission by the ipresent 


system, and his hon, friend ‘iene sed that 
to be continued, as preferable im- 
proved method now under review. [1 
could assure his hon. friend, that the difli- 
culties and delays of appeal in such in- 
that creditors were 


to the 


stances were so great, 
disposed to put up with severe loss rather 
than appeal at all. A Court Review 
would obviate that evil, it was to be sitting 
throughout the year, and therefore, ther 
was a necessity for more than one Judge. 
A suit would be decided in a few days in- 
stead of lasting as many months. [nde 

pendent of this, with all deferenc« 
to the opinion of his hon. friend he had no 
hesitation to declare that he should prefei 
and 


of 


but 


judicious lawyers to the authority of one, 


and he believed from a Court so constituted 


there would be few or no appeals. ‘Those 
who were to act under the Bill could have 
no motive for an improper decision. Hi 


hon. friend was not, perhaps, although 
extensively engaged in commercial matters, 
practically experienced in st which un 

fortunately terminated in Commissions of 
Bankrupt. He (Mr. John Genial ) had had 
along experience of things of the kind, 
and he could not help declaring that no 
language which he could use could ade- 
quately express his detestation of the mode 
of decision in use amongst the seventy 
Commissioners. ‘The word ‘ execration,” 
more accurately than any other, expressed 
the sentiments of commercial men as to the 
existing state of the Bankrupt-laws. 
He really believed that, in nine cases out 
of ten, bankrupts’ cases were not thoroughly 
inquired into, A man who had seen the 
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working of the system said, on being con- 
cerned in such a case, “1 willtake things 
as they come, without giving myself any 
further trouble to inquire, for | am sure, 
todo so will only be attended with loss 
oftime, trouble, and expense.” Even in the 
case of Howard and Gibbs, bad 
temptible as that case was, if the affairs of 
the bankrupts had been properly investi- 
gated and the Com- 
missioners, most 
scientiously believed, have been a surplus 
at the winding up; and Howard would 
not now be, as he actually was, languishing 
in poverty. Immense sums of money were 
expended in working that Commission. 
Hundreds of meetings were held, and law 
suit followed law suit without end. He 
had been called to a meeting of the credi- 
tors of that firm, with many other unfortu- 
nate and interested persons; when the So- 
licitor tothe Commission said ** Gentlemen, 
a certain person owes the estate a large 
sum of money, and the only remedy you 
have is to file a bill against him.” This 
was judged, after much discussion, so ex- 


and con- 


managed before 


there would, he con- 


pensive a remedy, that the creditors de- 
clined to prosecute the claim. He had 
strong reasons for believing that there 
were, to say the least of it, very frequently 
a connivance, not to saya conspiracy, be- 
tween the solicitors, the petitioning cre- 
ditors, the accountants, and the bankrupts. 
He did not think it necessary here to enter 
upon the subject of country Commissions, 


be permitted to remark, that it was ne- 
cessary that a bankrupt ought to have his 


certificate if he had acted honestly and 


£0. ¥, 12% 





fairly, and given up his property so as to | 


the best manner 


satisfy his creditors in 
] 


circumstances would permit ; but if he had | uy 
acted nefariously or improperly, there was | 


no doubt a certificate ought to be with- 


held. In some cases whatever the opinions | 


of the creditors might be, the certificate 
ought never to be granted, particularly as 
was often the case when the bankrupt 
happened to be a complete and notorious 
blackguard. He would give one instance 
of the fact:—a vulgar, ignorant young 
man, whom he might very well call a 
blackguard, happened to become a bank- 
rupt, and he (Mr. John Smith) happened 
to be a creditor. ‘The bankrupt was very 
obstinate in withholding facts in his state- 
ment before the Commissioners, and it 
was a difficult matter to get from him an 





| of the man possessing thi 


acknowledgment of what he had done} his country, 
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with certain property, which, according 
to his had received, the 
amount of 17,0002. At last he admitted 
that he had spent it all in the 
- Why,” sai | he, 


my mother in town, and [ kept 


books, he to 
following 
manner : = [ keptacar- 
rieve 10) 
one woman at Brighton, and another at 


Hampstead, and I had two children by 


the latter to keep, and I kept a house in 
town.” In short, the fellow confessed 
1 | ] ; 
that he squandered the money away. 


| 
Now he neverentertained a notion of sign 
but the 


» of such a man; 
notwithstanding, 


ing the certificat 
his certificat 
too; 


ers said, in answer to an appeal made to 


fellow got 
and very soon ind the Commission 


them upon the subject, ‘* What can we 
do? We ean't help it. Ile has told us 
the truth.” The fellow soon afterwards 
recommenced business, and had it in his 
power to pursue a similar course of plun 
der. Now it would be most desirable to 


ls of 
additional 


prevent blackeu ir that de scription 
from 
practising similar frauds, and he did hope 
the of ethcient Commission- 
ers; of 
fectually check such fraudulent practices, 


\ creat 


obtaining facilities, and 


establishment 


under a Court Review, would ef 


d about the ex- 


deal had be Cil Sad 
pense resulting from the new measure, and 
the dissatisfactian with which the public 
ere likely to view that expenst but he 
) | public would 
the \ could 
inkrupts equitably 


nse if 


dily and satisfactorily 


settled. Th \ wel Wiil na to 


pay or 
and substantial pUSLLCE 


stem, 


pr sent 


d to continue. 


had sugeested a Committe: 


Kamination of prote S- 


sidnaimenh, John Smith) had sat in 


| 
ais upon the very sub- 


' 
(svbiee 

+ 

( 


the Chair above 


ect,and he had had the assistance of the 
} ’ 

iblest mi is but he could not boast of the 
progress that was made. \s to the ex 


amination of professional men, it should be 


considered that the Bill would go to de- 
that 


scription of their profits; and it was very 


prive a number of gentlemen of di 

natural to expect from most of them a de- 
cided opposition to the measure, He the 
more firmly relied upon the Bill, as it was 
the production of the great mind of the 
most extraordinary man in the country— 
highest powers 


and the most intense desire to do good to 
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Mr. Freshfield, having been referred to| ditors might be from day to day. But 
in the course of the debate, felt it neces- | supposing that the more natural cour 
sary to make a few remarks upon the ma- | was followed, according to the usual pr 
chinery of the Bill now before t! which ‘e of the Court of Chancery, that ea 
he was convinced s so defective that] dividend was to be paid by the authorit 
the Bill ought not to | passed in its pre-| of the Accountant-general, that office 
sent state. He was satistied, that no Com- | would take no responsibility, and it would 
mission of any magenitude could be worked be necessary to identify the creditors b 
with such nachinery as was proposed by| the presence of the solicitor to the Com. 
it, under the superintendance of an of- | mission, whose fee for attendance would 
ficial assignee whose duty it appeared was probably make a laree deduction from th 
to collect as quickly as_ possible th ts| amount of the dividend. Another obje 
of the bankrupt, and pay them { with | tion to the Bill was, the amount of t 
into the Bank. But all pel int pet ntave to be paid to these official 
with the business bankrup well} signees. It frequently occurred, particu 
knew, particularly those which were con-| larly in West-India bankruptcies that thi 
nected with colonial property, that 1 | agg rate amount of assets was 400,000/, 
ve ry firstand necessary object of the assignee | or 500,0002,,wasan official assionee to ha 
was, to obtain funds, not to distribute| a large per-centage upon this immense 
amone the creditors, but t rk the|sum? Jt even appeared by the wordin 
Commission. I[t would b ssary to of the Bill as if they were to have a pei 
send out means to procure the foreign | centage upon the gross assets, without r 
sets to be remitted, but under the propo || ference to any deductions, while th prope 
Bill, this necessary pretiminary could only 
be obtained by an application to the Court 
of Chancery, for the othicial assignee was 
bound to pay all the funds, as they were 


received, into the Ban] 


Ke i , 
found difficult to persuade that t that 
it was necessary to remit 10,000Z., yer- 
] . 1 rs ‘ 1 Li - | ° 
laps a larger sum, tothe West indi | 
instance,on the chance of procur! Ds 
worth much more, from the estate ofa bank- 
rupt situated in one of the colonies, and 
even if the application succeed it coul { 


arrangement undoubtedly ought to be, to 
make the per-centage of the official a 
enee depend on the sums obtained by 
the creditors, so as to make the interest of 
both part the same. If the official as 
. was tol entitled to | per cen 
on the gross sum, and the creditor 
received their dividends, of course, only on 
the neit, it might happen that the diffe: 
ence betw n the two sums would be ex- 


tremely large, and there could be no check 





only be successful after much delay anc 
expense. Another objection was to th 
payment of dividends to creditor hei 
first and great object of course was, to 0 

tain a division of the funds of the esta 

which had been paid into the Bank by tl 

agency of the official assignee 1d how 
were the pr rsons interested to o in tis 
money for distribution? Was ' if 
that a given sum should be issued at th 


discretion of the official assign 
the whole assets we 
to the other y him for 
purpose of distribution? If the last plan 
was to be the method, then the 
ger of the present system would be con- 
tinued, for the assignees would have the 
management of the fund, and the credito 
had no security against fraud or failur 


‘re to be har 


sucn | 


assignees by 


rreat dan- 


If, to prevent the chance of these losses, 
the first plan was pursued, anda given 


sum issued, then the impossible case must | 
be supposed of the official assignee know- 
ing what the demands of the various cre- | 


upon the expenses of working the Com- 
mission, It was his most full and di 
iiberate opinion that the Bill had been 
} n 1 i] 
‘oneocted with too much haste, that many 
of its arraneements were crude and im 
{ ] le] ] j » 1] 
perfect, and aithough he was well aware 
that there were errors and imperfections in 
the existing system, yet it did not follow, 
| | 1 | ] 
if the could be cured Dy an alteration 
f the whole arrangements, that those al 
£ on nld he made a nee and off 
terations could be made at once and oft 
— et ] =a : . 
hand without the alterations themselve 


Dé ing lial tions. He was of 


e to many objec 
opinion, t th the 
for Bridport, that it was adviseable this Bill 


should be referred to a Select Committee 


i 
herefore, wi hon. member 


vho might improve it and make it per- 


fect if possible. 

Mr. Hunt hoped that the Ministers 
would not press a Bill of 
at the advanced period of the Session. 


; } ; : = 
VOI this cons quence 


lt 
] 1 > . 
would be an expensive measure, and he 


for one could not see what benefit the 


| suitor would derive from it. It was under- 


stood that Sir John Bayley was to be the 
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new Judge ; he at present was one of the 
Barons of the Exchequ " with a salary of 


5,000/. a-year. The salary of the Judge 


of the proposed Can was to be 3,000/. 
only, with quite as much to do, It was 


not in human nature to work more and 
be paid less, and therefore the « ippearance 
of this arrangement was so improbable, 
that he feared there was something behind 
—something that was not to see the light. 
Althouch the himself 
might not sell the patronage created by 
this Bill, yet 
Lord Chancellor’s Secretaries, 


officers, through whom 


Lord Chancellor 


there were such persons a 
and othei 

appointments to 
the new offices could be obta H 
fully 
measure, but 


ined. I 
believed there was no merit i 
that it would turn out a 
great and overpowering job. 

Mr. George Bankes said, the objections 
which had been so foreibly wi 
hon. Members had been so fee ly answered, 
ppea ed so many objections to 
the measure, that even the 
the Bill admitted, that 
be inadequate to - purposes for which it 
was framed ; that, in fact, a 
Bill would be neces nek so that it was p 

ciently dis 


and there a 


as it stood it would 
Supplemental 
alin 
that the Bill could not be suffic 
cussed in the present Session. 
man with a] 


} 
to politicai pur- 


to invest one a patronage which 
might be much abused 
poses, while it did not provide a remedy 
for the defects of the present Bankrupte 
Commissioners system. ‘The Bill was, in 
fact, so highly objectionable, that he woul 
—actine’ 
member for Bridport—move as an Amend- 
ment on the original Motion, that it 
referred to a Select Committee to inquir 
into its and machinery, and 
report thereon to the House. 
Sir Charles Wetherell said. he rose t 
second the Motion for the Bill to be refer- 
red to a Select C 
many of the principles which had 
hon. Ci ntl men who 


on the suggestion of the hon. 


provisions 


ommittee, and he did so 
tale 
been urged by the 

had opposed the Bill, and whose areu- 
ments had been wholly unanswered. To 
press a measure of so much importance at 
such hours and seasons as those at which 
this Bill had been presented, was incon- 


sistent with the privileges of the House of 
Commons. It was only yesterday that 


the Bill was put into a me ape in which it 
was possible to regard it as a tangible 
measure—yet it was sa night pressed 
upon their consideration at a late and un- 
seasonable hour. Was that consistent 


supporters of 








a 


1 1 


V the btil, we 


culation, ame 


sion ot | IL 
i isti 
with retl 
imount 
th Bill i} 
Into ¢ it1Ol 
Lord C] el 
| V to ap} 
. | 
wast » | 
1 p seu { 
I 
ml | | 
| tt i 
1 
SCISI OI tne 
have s n ¢ 


jurisdiction t 
seem very re 


eemed mo 
Phe | 
otn . ( 

em ni 

d to 

I yrdetr 
Tri th i 


| 
Gi I ( Cas 
1 
juent l 
i 
} 
and etezant ¢ 
] 
i} t 
nei Vi 
nad of jiate t 
Com! s 
] 
to ent 
1 
Vil it \ 
ul s 4 » 
+ +] ' 
to tne ¢ Std 


he was eithe 


parsimonious 


you must pay the 


point to these 
Bill the 
January, and 


sala 


that, on the passing 


were to pay t 


formance of ne 


the two silent 
Government « 
sons for adoy 
not forbidden, 


with far diseu 
| 


acqmitted, 


uisne Judges 
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ssion ? ‘The ¢ xpense creatt d 
uld, according to the best cal 
unt to 26,400/. a-year. But 
|. Thehon. member for Buck 
that the 
an experimental measure ; 
to be done with tl 


Bill was in 


LIS expt 


uurt 2 The Chief Judge was to 


o pension of 2,000/. a-year ; 
a retirin 
- and ali the C 


] Pt te . 
id othe: omecers C¢ 


pen- 
ommissioners, 
mnected 


different 


Januarv next, yet the 


llor was, if he pl ised, to be at 


yint all the officers of which 


1 >*1I 
|, as soon as the Bill 


that was to say, to use a legal 

¢ Chancellor was to have 

Judges before th Judges 

f any Court to sit in, or any 

Oo attend to That micht 
1] 


isonable and very just to a 


master mind, but to him it 


unreasonable and unjust 
1 Y | 
| ned Gentlemen on the 
a , ) | 
the Hor although a 
SOOdi\ Vv, did not co 
swersany objections. Ag 
: , 
iad been Issued ipparently 
} ’ | 
to hold thell peace, lhe 


-General had 


- thou 


rh, on or- 


ons, he was withal an elo- 


it nt man \ ith a copious 
1 Oi lar ruare >; ho one 
talent for discussion vet 


} 
n ’ d in the House of 
1 } 
Wwhnen one would expe h nN 
: ‘ 
" | ul vae unio Qi sion 
1 ! th xplana 
i 
] } } 
i ! aut t 
"¢} if _ ] | 
ration of the House—behol« 


mute, or most niggard and 
It was sai a that 
salaries when you ap- 
offices, but according 
ries were to commence in 
the duties in February, so 
of this measure, 


ot words. 


to this 


they 
hese gentlemen for the per- 
» duties whatever. Perhaps 

Law-officers of the present 
‘ould give 
tine’ this course 


Could any practical good 


some urgent rea- 


e, were they 
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result, either to the suitors or to the public, | relative to the four Tellers of the Exche 
| quer, and the great outery that was made 


from the institution of such a Court as 
this, or from an attempt to carry into | 
effect a plan so involved and complicated | 
as the present? The Court, he be lie ved, 


would only be erected to be almost imme- 


diately demolished, and it would never 
enable any man te carry into etkective or 
useful operation the Bankrupt-laws He | 


would not go into the whole of the details 


of this Bill, or into an investigation of all 
its rude and complicated machinery, for | 
that had already been done by his learned | 
friends; but there were one or two points 
which he thought peculiarly deserving of 
attention, and which he would allude to 


for the purpose of illustrating hisown views. 
The first item was 26,0002. a-year for the 


payment of the legal batch of officers, and 
then came the official assignees, whose pro- 


posed enormous emoluments had already 
been touched on by 
friend (Mr. Knight), and also by 
snes for Bridport. The thirty 


assignees to be p ud bya per centage, 


his hon. and learned 
the hon. 
official 


were 


to be chosen from the merchants of the 
city of London, by Lord Chancellor, 
thus giving a degree of patronage and of 
political influence to that high legal fune- 
tionary which no person ought to gr seni 
The selection of the thirty merchants for 
official assione¢ S ought not to be oclven to 
the Lord Chancellor—it would be better 


to give the patronage to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or still more desirable to 
give it to some civili in, such, for instance, 
as the Secretary of State, or the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. It was im- 


possible, that the Lord Chancellor, with so 


many other duties, could find time to learn 
who were fit and proper persons to be ap 
pointed to these oifices, and n must 
therefore, rely upon the report or recom- 
mendation of his Secretary, or some othe: 
person. The Secretary of the present 
Lord Chancellor would, he dare say, make 


a proper choice, but he objected to leaving 
the power in the Secreta 
of any Chancellor. It was vain 
to suppose, that my Lord 
Brougham, or my Lord Chancellor any 
thing else, could individually select thes 
persons—the duty must devolve on the 
Secretary, upon some other 
the Lord Chancellor, and such 


hands of any ry 
and idk 


Chancelloi 


officer 
a vast 


or 


power ought to be intrusted to no such 
subordinate and inferior person. Hon. 


Gentlemen opposite, doubtless, recollected 
the number of speeches that were made 


of 








until these offices were abolished. ‘Th 


only duties these Tellers had to perform 
was, to give a tally for the money paid into 
the Exchequer, and also to keep a tally 


for the money paid out. They were con- 
sidered as holding sinecure offices, which 
were, therefore, abolished; but this Bili 
appointed officers who, in point of fact, 
would be the Tellers of the Bankrupt 
Court, and would be sinecurists just as 
much as those Tellers of the Exchequer 
whose oftices had been abolished. He in 

vited Majesty’s Ministers to defend 
the appointment of these official assignees 
and challenged either of the legal 
functionaries opposite to do so. The 

hole their duty would consist in 
getting together all the property of the 
to that it was distributed, 
and to take a large per centage for them 
selves, while at the same time all the la 
borivus duties to be performed by 
tl He 
had seen the lists of the persons intended 
to fill these and other offices, and these ap 
pointments were to be a means of political 
so that we should have only 
Reforming assignees. It was said, that Mr. 
Justice Bayley had consented to accept 
of the new offices under this Bill, and 


his 
| 
he 
of 


bankrupt, see 


were 


1@ assignees chosen by the creditors. 


patronage, 


one 
that that learned Judge most cordially ap- 
proved of the proposed alterations. But 


he had the authority of that learned Judge 
that he had never 
accept any appoint nt in the new Court, 
and that he had never expressed his ap- 
probation of this Bill. It was thought 
necessary that the authority 
nent man should be had in favour of this 


to sa consented to 


V; 


of some emi- 


Bill-——it was considered desirable that 
some eminent lawyer, or learned Judge— 
some Sir Edward Coke, or Lord Hard- 
wicke—some Selden or Maynard, should 


have expressed his appro bation of it; and 
therefore Mr. Justice Bayley was called 
upon to throw his cloak around This 
Bill, however, had not that learned Judge’s 
approval, and had authorized 
any person to say that it had. He had 
heard the names of some of the persons 
who were to fill the chief offices in this 
Court; and he understood that a learned 
Serjeant, who retired years since 
from Westminster Hall, 
the Judges. That learned Serjeant was 
a most respectable and learned man ; but 
recently he figured as a leader in th¢ 


he never 


some 


was to be one of 
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cause of Reform at all the metropolitan 
county meetings. That confirmed him in 
the opinion that all those officers would be 
appointed from political motives; and he 
protested against the Lord Chancellor ap- 
pointing political persons to judicial of- 
fices. He did not mean to say, that ac- 
cording to the common course, the Lord 
Chancellor was not justified in appointing 
his own friends, but it was preposterous 
for the Legislature to establish a new 
Court of justice for a mere political pur- 
pose. There were no regulations in the 


Bill for giving the new Court control over 


the official assignees, but the matter was 


left to the Lord Chancellor, in case of 
He was sure that this part of 
the plan would lead to the greatest con- | 


complaint. 


fusion, for a man might be appointed to 
one of these offices, of good mercantile 
credit, but still a very improper person 
from his disposition to discharge the duties 
of such an office. What enormous sums 
would be made by these official assignees 
inthe case of a large failure! For instance 
there was the very recent case of a large 
West-Indian house, which stopped pay- 
ment for upwards of 400,0002.; and out 
of such a bankruptcy, even the official 
assignee would make a small fortune. He 
recollected an instance of a bankrupt failing 


for upwards of a million ; and upwards of 


700,000/. was divided amongst the credit- 
ors. The smallest per-centage on such 
a large sum as this would be of a con- 
siderable amount. Indeed, the places of 
these official assignees would be worth, 
at least, from 4,000/. to 5,000/. a year. 
There was a per centage upon the col- 
lection, and also upon the paying out, 

and all the money paid into the Bankrupt 
Court must be paid out foties quoties, as 
itwas wanted. The money was not to be 
left in the hands of the official assignees, 
for one of the objects of this Bill was not to 
permit the accumulation of property in the 
hands of the Assignees, but to have it zn 
custodiam legis. According to this Bill, 
the consent of the Chancellor must be had 
before the money could be got out of the 
Bank, for the purpose of making dividends. 
It was said that evening, that this power 
was to be given to the official assignee, 
and that that officer should be enabled to 
get effects out of the Bank when he 
pleased ; this was the case, the clauses 


of the existing law must be altered, and 
there would be no security against the 
commission of a fraud by the official as- | 
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for Buckinghamshire, that the present 
Bankrupt-law was most defective, and rien 
there was hardly any branch of this law 
in which material improve ments could not 
be made; but it appeared to ies that 
this Bill would do anythin rather than 
tend to improvement. Of alll the means of 
security for the proper division of the 
effects of a bankrupt, this was the most 
1 the worst that had ever been 


clumsy an 
devised. The objections to this part ol 
the measure increased in proportion to the 
consideration he was able to vive to it: 
and they were insuperable, and no altera- 
tion could remove them. ‘The hon. mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire had dwelt much 


upon the defective administration of the 


Bankrupt laws, and stated that the chief 


objection was the delay. The hon. mem- 
ber also stated that, at the period Lord 
Eldon was Chancellor, previous to the 
institution of the Vice-chan¢ ellor’s Court, 
all bankrupt petitions were heard 

lone vaeation, and that, therefore, some 
were necessarily 1 stponed for nearly a 


twelvemonth. ‘This was a great evil, for 
he had known Lord Eldon often hea 

veral hundred bankrupt petitions. When 
the Vice-chancellor’s Court was esta- 
blished, the wreatest ar dvanta: ore » was derived 
to the public, 
rupt cases was immediately felt. At the 
institution of that Court, the ereatest 
objections were felt to the removal of the 


ind tne relief in the bank- 


bankruptey business to any other Court, 

the mercantile interests thought that they 
were entitled to the decisions of the high 
est leval authority in questions of tht 
nature. An arrangement was made, how 
ever, by which the more dificult questions 
were still referred to the Lord Chancellor; 
and, by this means, for the last ten years 
there had been no arrears whatever in 
bankruptcy cases in the Court of Chancery. 
No one could denv that t 


le presi nt Lord 
it talent, and 
that he vot through business with great 


Chancellor was a man of ¢ 


rapidity; but, at the same time, it oucht 
to be recollected that he had 


rially assisted by the Vice-ehaneellor; for 


} 
been mate 


there were no arrears in his Court. The 
next topic he had to allude to, had refer 
ence to the officers who had been displaced. 
The Lord Chancellor very wittily called 
the Commissioners the septuagin it; but 
this Bill would replace them by a sex 
tuagint. ‘There was no great difterence 
between the two numbers. The present 
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system was to be discontinued, because 
seventy officers were considered too numer- 
ous; but this Bill actually appointed to 
succeed them between fifty and sixty per- 
sons. His hon. friend, the 
Tewkesbury, ; 

man, as well as the hon. member for Buck- 


inzamshire, had often told a dismal tale of 


Bankruptcy 


1 1] 
1 good banker and a sensible 


the confusion arising from the number of 


officers in the old Court, but what would 


they say to this new Court? The chief 
complaint appeared to be, that great con- 
fusion arose in consequence of t same 
list of Commissioners being engac' 
more than one Commission at the same 
time. But surely it was not necessary to 
change the whole 
Bankrupt Court, because the Commission- 
ers did not sit often enough, or confine 
themselves to a definite question. The 
whole evil, in this respect, arose from the 
want of a practical rule in the arrangement 
of business. The hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Newark complained that affidavits 
were made in this Court for the mere in- 


to wr 


constitution of the 


crease of expense, and that it was inexpe- 
dient to proceed by aftidavit when issue 
was to be joined on a question. Was not 
this the common course in the 

Bench; and in many cases were not the 
proceedings commenced on affidavit, and 


King’s 


more especially on all questions of mane 
Mus? 
his hon. and learned friend should vitu- 
perate this Court for doing that which was 
done in the chief common-law Court of 
this country. He certainly did not 
that it was desirable to encourage the 
referring questions of bankruptcy to Juries; 
and, in the time of Lord Eldon, tl 
of issues of this nature were not frequent. 
Great improvement might be made in th 


He was surprised, therefore, that 


proceedings of the Commissioners, but it 
would not be a material amendment t 
hold out inducements to try issues. The 
trying issues would be attended with ten 


times the expense of proceeding by athda- 
vit. At present the 
not hear the whole case 
it, but if any difficulty arose they sent it 
to the Chancellor to determine. | 
be desirable that the Commi 
should hear the whole case, and that there 
should be no appeal except in case of 
disputed judgment; by this 

creat evil arising from the continual intro 


Commissioners 


1 
and iel 


It woul 


ssioners 







means the 


duction of new matter would be remover 


member for 
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firm or rescind the judgment of the Com- 
missioners on the case submitted to them 
It had always been a matter of great anx- 
iety with the merchants to get the decision 


of the first Equity Judge in the kingdom 


but now this could not be done without 
oceasioning very considerable additional 
expense, as the case must be carried 


through two additional Courts before t 
decision in this Court of appeal could | 
All these subjects 
worthy of the most serious consideration, 
this account that he wa 


obtained, wel well 


and it was on 


| desirous to have the whole matter referre 


|to a Committee up-stairs. 





| 
He trusted 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite would resist 
being hurried on with a measure of thi 
magnitude and importance, and would not 
consider it consistent with the dignity of 
the House of Commons that they should 
be found, at this late period, to pass a 
measure for establishing a new Court of 


Justice, without having an opportunity 
of examining into the probable workine's 
of the Bill. The Solicitor Gene ral, when 


examined before the Chancery Commission, 


said, that he never would consent to sepa 


rate the 
from the Great Seal. The appeal to the 
he present Bill was 


appeal in cases of Bankruptcy 


Lord Chancellor in the 
a complete and idle mockery, and, in point 
would get an in 
Bill, and 


Chancellor 

yf emolument from this 

have nothing whatever to do. It 

this matter should be referred to the Com- 
and after 

be determined that these alt 


to be made in the Court, then they should 


Of fact, the 


on 
a 


mittee, invest! ration it should 


rations ought 


have the satisfaction of proving that they 
| 


? 
id not been hasty and un 
Some Gentlemen in this House 


advised in the 
decision. 
. - a 1} } +4 } 
would recollect the constant attacks mad 
Lord and that scarcely 


Was 


upon Eldon, 


} +] 
allowed to pass over without 


! > . 
allusions being 


rsonal made to 


that distinguished man, in consequence ot 


some p 


+ 


| the establishment of the Vice-chancellor’s 


Court. Buta able man than that 
eminent Judge never presided in a Court 
of justice; a man of greater talent and 
not be met with; and a 


Judze more conscientious and laborious 


more 


cenius could 


| than Lord Eldon, never was placed on the 


| judgment-seat. 
| have had 


] a ‘ 
fever, a Tory Ch 


Thus the Lord Chancellor would not have | 


to decide on a new case, but only to con- 


He mi rht truly be said to 


a master-mind. He was, how- 


hancellor, and therefore 
2 } ] poten ad | P | 
could not make those changes and adopt 
Syarttes * 
those systems which a Whig Chancellor 


did with perfect impunity. Hon. Gentk 
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men opposite would have lifted up their 
hands with astonishment, and would have 
exclaimed against Lord Chancellor Eldon 
making those changes and adopting thos¢ 


plans which they lauded Lord Chancellor } 


Brougham to the skies for dome. Ob, 
happy Whig Chancellor! Oh, unhappy 
' 


Tory Chancellor! Unhappy Tory 1 
Chancellor, who was to be allowed 
Lord ¢ hAMWCeLIO, 


ly 


assistance! Happy W hy 
who had not only got a Vice-chanceilor, 
but who had got a Bill that would VE 
him a Chi f Justice i thre oe Puisne 
and six Commissioners, who were to reli 


him of all his bankruptcy bu 


rive him patronage to the amount of 
26,0002. a-year ! The unfortunate master- 
mind of Lord Eldon was to have no assist- 
ance, and was obliged to pay 2,5002. 
towards the salary of a Judge, who was 
asserted to be necessary on account of his 
personal defects. But now the times were 
changed. We had now a Whig Lord 
Chancellor, a Whig Administration su 
ported by Whig ac | 


I> 
to erect a new Court of bankruptcy t 


relieve the master-mind of the Whig Lord 
Chancellor trom all its bankrupt VY OUSI- 
ness. The Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House seemed to be ple ised with then 
evood fortune; they seemed to be chuck 

at their luck, and no doubt they bad caus 
to chuckle when it was recollected that, 
day after day, Lord Eldon was attacked in 
this House by the Press, in every quarter, 
where the malignity of party ce uld reach, 
and was told that he oueht to do all the 
business of the Court of Chancery: whilst 


now the story was. that a new Court was 


r } 1 2 ) . 
wanted, They might well triumph, for 


Whie ( haneceior b d tritimpp, and th 

it y . } +} } { 

Were triumphantly salu with | 

] c 

the stream Of unnecessary pat it 

Was upon th unds that h s dis- 
3 - ] P ee ] 

posed to say, that although the il 

- » ) i. } 1 1] 

system of Bank Ipt-laws snouid 1 \ 
‘4 ° 1 " | 

considerable amendment, yet the system, 

as a system, was correct, and had had th 

approbation of some of the most emi il 


} | } 


men in the Court of Chancery. Let t 
he, if necessary, an Act to improve the 
system ; reduce the number of the Commis- 


sloners, compel them to exercise and con 
! 


:) oe : ; — , 
plete all the duties of a Court below, but 
adhere to the principle of a direct app 
it 
to the Lord Chancellor. He never, in any 
‘ 1 . ) “7 
case, was more satished of the tendene 


’ 


any Bill to create ( 
he was of this Bill’s 


| 


12% 


i & 


i¢ 


pe 


now 


the 


t 
s 


wh« thei 


it 


1.1 
ossivie 


circumstances he coul 
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would increase expense in every 
way, and aggravate all the evils 
if. Under 


bitterly complained ( 
| conscien- 


cond a motion for a Committee; 


} } ] | 1] } 

the resu ould be, that all the 
, , 

ts and lawvers had changed thei 

] } ‘ s | 4 

et it i State b and e€Staviisn a 


urt upon that new opinion; but 
iblish a new Court, in favour of 


| ] +} ] 
ymMan who had ever thought upon 


! a i IPO Dria ge had 
} Te 
i} or wh he called th 


di. This was a great fault in bis 
t would put it to the Llouse 


he did not, in his desire to avoid 


it, Tait into the Opposite fault of the libido 


logue nd. 


ciliie 
sa 
} 
i 
i 
| ' 
Lie! 
! 
i 
| 
i 
1 
if 
iG 
il 
ih 
| 
{ 
( 
u 
1} 


He (the Solicitor General) was 


n anxious to avoid wasting the 
he House by useless and unneces 
tK Oo. nd I he Dow broke 
is habits ¢ silence, it was from 

( to bring back the atten 
{ us t t ul ect | lore 
ue t Bill from the mi 
misapprehensions, and co 
STC} ei 1OnS, ¢ his hol und 
nd HSEll V ) Sp iast 
il H Is Ss one ol 
nce to the mercantile 
i 
r this ¢ l It vy » Wi the: 
uld « tinue to be 
rceul I \ nN knowledged 
Gentlemen opposite to be bad ; 01 
1h tine i r proposed by 
i | i I i d i na had 
d tl ! 7 vy tl me ol 
| bolii ] nit th t 
P lica 
e ¢ { | nent | 
] } tiat al ex 
tai Bb u l founded on 
i i t put wion 
al ton ¢ vy, tor O 
mat ( hew tl 1 
t i| ( il LOple 
i if is need 
i\ ( s { Cit ntlem l 
} a thein | , 2 F Hy Case 
( ne hel } Hio ec 
\ { ] ( L( hh 9 

1 the House that tl 

3 Deve t re 
j } lite he hot 

( tlk \ 1 ial ( tiie peou 
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last night, said of the Commissioners, 

«« A breath can make them asa breath has made.” 
Yet they were told by others, that this 
body, consisting of seve nty persons, were 
sufficient satisfactorily to decide all the 
various complicated questions that arose 


Bankruptcy 


upon this branch of jurisprude nee. To do 
this Bill justice, hon. Gentlemen must 


understand the whole of that system upon 
which it was intended to operate. At that 





late hour of the night he would not trouble | 


the House with what at no time was 


pleasurable, a technical legal 
and indeed he was relieved from all diffi- 
culty upon that point; for the Bull did 


reument3 


not in the slivhtest devree touch the pre- 
sent system of law, except in one par- 
ticular, which all eulogized. In_ that 


particular, it would remedy an evil pointed 
out by the hon. member for Bucking 
shire. He alluded to that clause 
Bill which was to give validity to concerted 
Commissions. The hon. member 

Buckinghamshire stated the dithculties 
the mercantile world in winding up 

affairs of an insolvent trader 
a deed of trust. Now, concerted Commis- 
sions would have the effect of de 
trust, and this Bill would rescue 
under such circumstances from the perilous 


In 
{Ol 


the 


by me: 


trustees 


responsibility which now rested upon them. 
His hon. and learned friend had told them 


among other reasons for not altering this 
system, that it was founded in enlightened 
times. He was happy to state, for th 
satisfaction of the House, that it formed 


of 


wns ot 


ds of 


| bankrupt The 


§ COMMONS} 


rham- | 
the | 


no purer sia: ancient jurisprudence which | 


the »y were told ought not to be 


that it was in truth modern, but as to 
whether it was founded in enlightened 
times, he would pre sently give the House 


reason to judge. The Bankrupt-I iw owed 
its origin to the reign Henry 
3efore then there 
Bankrupt- law, or any law approaching to 
it in character, except those wie h relat ed 
to our dealings with the Lombard mer- 
chants. He should say, therefore, that in 
the statute of the 34th and 35th of Henry 
8th originated the present 


he of 


system. 


was no such thine as a| 
| incorporated with them. 


At} ] 


that time our mercantile speculations were | 


beginning to enlarge, and there being, 


as 
< 


the preamble of the Act stated, great | 
frauds committed by persons becoming | 
bankrupt, the statute was passed. 


what manner did treat bankrupts? It 


In | 


touched; | 
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be justified, except by the exigency of th 
The statute handed over the met 
chant to the order and direction of the 
Lord Chancellor, or Lord the 
Treasurer, the Chief Justices of the King’ 
Bench Common Pleas, 
Minister, One of these parties was alway 
to form part of the tribunal which was t 
e of him. No forms of pleading 
no rules of Court drawn 


case. 
Keeper, 


or and anothe: 


take charg 
were prescribed, 
up; uo orders, no directions were given ; 
in short, no limitation was placed to th 
ssessed by these parties over a 

law continued that 
years, and then came the 


ht bi 


ps wer p' 
in 
“thirty 
13th of Elizabeth, which, perhaps, mig 
more truly said to have laid the foundation 
of our present bankruptcy system. That 
statute introduced Commissioners as con 
venient persons to whom the Great Seal wa 
to delegate the order and administration of 
By a construction 


fae 


state 


the bar ikrapt’ s affairs. 
of that statute, 
sidered questionable, 


which would now be con 


if not too late, this 


ordering and direction, instead of being 
shared amone the other officers of thi 
State named in the statute of Henry 8th 
was assumed by all Lord Chancellors 
from the reien of age th downwards. 


Kichteen statutes we 
upon the subject of sis ‘uptcy, most of 


afterwards passed 


them of the kind he had described, till th 
creat statute of George 2nd. They all 
treated the bankrupt as an offender; and 

although they contained clauses for the 
security of creditors, their provisions In 
other respects must make them be looked 
upon as penal statutes; and, what was 2 
great singularity, one of them contaiwed 
; an express declaration, that, although 
nig! ily penal, they were to be construed 


Sth. | 


gainst the bankrupt in the most liberal 
The last Act re pe aled them all, ; 
fifteen general orders that had “Bia 
The Bankrupt 
said not only to be very perfect 
account of the number. of stat 
that had been passed upon it, but from 
the great care and attention that had been 
bestowed upon it by different Lord Chan- 
particul: rly by Lord Hardwick: 


wi Ly. 


also 


law 
on 


was 
utes 


ce lors S, 


and Lord Eldon. With respect to the 
latter, he had been under great obligations 
to him in the early part of his life—obliga- 
tions which he should never forget, and he 


} would join in every eulogy that could bi 


treated them as offenders, and handed them | 


over to ajurisdiction which could not now 
be justified ; nor was it then attempted to 


passed upon him. Asa Judge, he was a: 
great and eminent as it was possible to be. 


3ut the present Bill was not founded upon 
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imputations cast upon Lords Eldon and 
Hardwicke. It was, 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House to deal with this case personally. 
He would introduce no personal observa- 
tions, except of a complimentary nature. 
But what was the conclusion he drew from 
these labours of Lord Eldon and Lord 
Hardwicke? It was, that so monstrously 
defective was the system, as far as the 
statutes were concerned, that to make out 
anything like equity it was necessary to re- 
sort to gre atandeminentJudges, who.under 
authorities questionable in point of law, 


indeed, the object of 


£Ocr. 12} 





had given a perfection to the system for | 


which he should look in vain in the sta- 
tutes which enacted it. The first ques- 
tion which any man would ask in looking 
at this law of statutes, of orders, and 
judgments of successive Chancellors, must 
be—how can such a system 
tolerated? The fact was, that it had 
been only the great exertions of eminent 
Judges, acting on doubtful judicial author- 


have been | 


ity, which had given solidity to the system. | 


But just in the same proportion that the 
Judges were complimented, the 
itself was proved to be defective. Perhaps 
the House would allow him shortly to 
state the actual operation of the 
system. The Statute of 1 Elizabeth ap- 


system 


whole | 


pointed individu: ilsto exercise the important | 


re ntle - 


were 


functions of Commissioners. Thes: 
men, the present Commissioners, 
comparatively young and inexperienced ; 

but, whatever might be their errors on that 
account, they were as honest, as conscien- 
and as enlightened a body as could 
be brought together under such a vicious 
system. Gentlemen of eminence, 
rience, and standing at the Bar, could not 
be induced to take upon themselves these 
comparatively humble functions. What 
would the House think when he told them, 
that in all the reports there was not one 
report of a case decided before the Com- 
misstoners—-no report of any argument 
held before them? In short, they were never 
considered to form a Court for the purposes 
of law; all matters of law in bankruptcy 
going, directly or indirectly to the other 
Courts. The hon. member for Bridport 
last night admitted that the ave rage num- 
ber of petitions before the Lord Chancellor 
was 600, and he thought he made an im- 
portant distinction when he stated, that 
fourteen of them only were appeal petitions, 
and that the others were original, But 


tious, 


¢ x pe- 


what would the people of England say of 


VOL. VIII. § 


§ Third 
¢ Series ; 


| there was < 
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that system by which 600 petitions had 
been drawn from the Commis sioners by the 
Court of Chancery, although no statute 
had delegated the power of hearing them 
to the Great Seal? All matters ought 
first to go before the Commissioners, and 
only to come before the Lord Chancelloi 
These petitions to the Chan- 
cellor were statements upon paper, 
fined by no rule of pleading, but contain- 
ing pretty much what the petitioner chos¢ 
to put in them. This statement had to be 
verified by affidavits, which were again 
answered by contrary affidavits. But as 
the history of these interminable affidavits 
had given by f his learned 
friends, he should not pursue it further. 
He had known many cases in his experi- 
ence, in which the only limit set to this 
mischievous species of litigation (if con- 
sidered with reference to expense) had 
been the utter exhaustion of all funds. 
Another matter, perhaps even more im- 
portant, he must mention to the House: it 
was almost impossible to conceive the 
horrid perjuries to which this system led ; 
but the House might form some notion 
of it, when he stated, that most of the 
cases which gave rise to petitions, 
were cases in which fraud was charged on 
both sides, and in which there were attacks 
upon personal character. What was the 
situation of a Judge who had to decide on 
a case so brought before him? It was 
matter of daily complaint and lamentation, 
both by lawyers and Judges, that it was 
impossible i in such a mass of contradictory 
evidence to vet at the truth. This arose 
not only from the infirmity of all written 
te stimony, and from the statement of the 
parties being voluntary, and from nobody 
cross-examining them, but because crim- 
ination and recrimination took place till 
mass of affidavits containing 
contradictions which made the barrister 
throw them down in a species of moral 
disgust. The Judge dared not decide 
upon such evidence, and at last sent the 
case to an issue, to be tried in a Court un- 
connected with the Court of Chancery, 
where all the affidavits were good for no- 
thing, and the case was tried as between 
plaintiff and defendant, with due forms 
of pleading, and all the advantages of oral 
evidence. A new trial after this might be 
wanted; instead of moving for it before 
the Court which tried the issue, the part- 
ies came again to the Lord Chancellor. 
If they were pleased with the manner in 
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by appeal. 


con- 


been some oO 


these 
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which their case had been conducted in the | 


Court of common-law, they brought the 
same counsel, at a great expense, to a 
the motion for a new trial, into the Court 
of Chancery. He had 
both where new trials were granted and 


refused—ultimately decided upon grounds, 


roue 


known Cases 


which, if taken originally, would have pre- 
vented all the expense of going to a Court 
ofcommon-law. Considering 
experimental Bill, the hi 
member for Boroughbridge had, most lik« 
not thought bound 
attentive ly 
and had, therefore, fallen into 
with respect to the app als to the Lord 
Chancellor. The appeals under the pre- 
sent system were such as he had stated 
them to be. But there was another evil 
to complain of. When a case had run 
the gauntlet of the 
the Vice-chancellor’s Court, and the 
Court of King’s Bench, where the facts 
decided i 
could 


this as 
yn. and 
re | ° 
himself to read it so 
as if it were an established law, 


a mistake 


Ingvenious 
counsel the Gi 
that the matter in dispute was equity, and 
not to be dealt with in a Court of com 
mon-law—what, then, did the 
think purs ? =~ Under 
the existing system it frequently happ 
that before a party could receive a sing 
shilling out of the estate to be divid 
must file a bill in Chancery, an 
commence de novo. ‘The Lord Chan 
cellor sitting in Bankruptcy, was | 
Lord Chancellor sitting 
Therefore, when a bill in Chancery was 
filed, the party, in 
menced the 


were upon, if some 


persuade 
| 


was the courst ued 


ous WS 


ith ( 


1 t eee ’ 
point ol fact, com 


prac (ill S (dé 


whole of his 


The House would no doubt recol- 


?nOvO. 

ect the bankruptcy of Marsh, Stracy and 
lect the bankru fM 

Co., 

Fauntleroy, had bee n connected. 


with whom the unfortunate man, 
In that 
Case every species of litigation was resort 
ed to. In the Court y ther 
was petition after petition. The best op 
ions, the soundest judgme nts, were given 
upon every disputed point, yet, from the 
defective state of the system upon which 


of Chancery 


] 


the bankrupt business was disposed 
the parties were still enabled to pre 
final settlement, and to multiply legal 
ceedings and leeal expenses to an extent 
quite uuprecedented either in his reco 
tion, or in that of any other practiti 
the Bar. As the law at present stood, let 


SO 1th 


the question in bankruptey be ever 


portant, ever so proper for the eausidera 


tion of a Court of law, any of the parti 


‘ COMMONS} 


Commissioners, of 


Jf ct to 
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by filing a bill in Chancery, compelled 

the others to go through all the forms, and 
‘. 


bear all the expenses of a long proceeding 
ty. That being 


any man doubt the necessity of maki 


1 
In equi the case, could 


i 


| he existing law, and of est 


alteration in t 

blishing some such jurisdiction im ba 
ruptcy as should prevent a re} LION ¢ " 
continuance of the evils of the pre ! 
Svstem ¢ One of the great objeets whi 
iny law upon matters of this kind should 


have in view, should be a speedy distrib 
tion of assets amone the creditors. — Fie 
had stated enough to shew that that wa: 


not and could not be the case unde 
existing mode of administering the Ba 
Then, the duty of 
Parliament to tterfere, and to pass such 
measures as should place the creditor on a 
fairer footing 2 What was the object of 
this Bill? It was not to alter the law 


but to improve its machinery, 


rupt-laws. was if not 


and th 


means of administering it. For he agreed 
a : ¢ 4 ! 

with his hon. friends, that although h 

did not admire the means by whicl 

B er ae ey 
Jankrupt-law Was ObtiamMead, yet that ith 


—by what means it now m 


point of fact 

ed not—-there was built up and conso 
lidated as perfect a system ol law upon 
the sub ect of bankruptey as coul well 


be imagined, That beine the case, but 


} . 
aDUSeS 5S 


-il was obvi us, if 


the means of admin- 


till existing 
law was perfect, that 
istering it must be imperfect. 
came the duty of the Legislature to co 
rect That could only be 


those means. 


done by establishing a new Court. ‘T'o 
establish a new Court was the object « 

this Bill. To accept this Bill, th 

the duty of this House. They we sked 


| 
why establish a new Court ? 


£", © . e 1 - . " 

son that hereatter, as far as! MNKTUPTLE 
e 

was concerned, law and equity might b 

administered in the same Court—that o1 


single tribunal might be erected to deter 
h hitherto had beet 


the conflicting, the 


mine that whic 
the variou 
] 


expensive and unsatisfactory decisions of 


ditierent persons in diflerent capacities 


from the Commissioners to the Lord Chan- 
cellor—from a jury of the Court of com 
mon-law to the House of Lord The 
hon. and learned member for Borough 
bridge, amone other objections to the 
Bill, said, that bv the Subdivision Court i 
was proposed to vest in a single Commi 

sioner powers which had hitherto only 


been inirusted to three. In his opinion 
no reasonable ground of ob 


} 
there was 











{Ocr. 


The one Com- | 
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jection upon that point. 
missioner would have a power which he 
had not hitherto possessed. That, how- 
ever, only increased his responsibility, and 
if he had any difficulty upon a point, and 
desired to have the opinion of other re- 


sponsible persons upou it, he would be 
able to obtain that opinion at once, and 


to walk into another room, meet his bro- 
} 


ther Commissioners, and thus at once de- | 
termine the doubtful point. Then there | 


first appeal might be made from the de- 
cision of the Commissioners. The general | 
advantage of this Court would be, to pre- | 
vent appeals from being carried either to 
the Court of Chancery or the House of | 


in it were to be eminent lawyers, and from 


that many appeals would be made. The 
Court of Review, too, would be not only 
a Court of Record, but a Court of law and 








well as determine points of equity. If th 
suitor, however, was dissatisfied, he would 
not lose his right of appeal to the highest 
tribunal of the country, any more than 
under the existing law; but it was hoped 
that, by the establishment of the Court of 


vexatious delay would, in almost every c: 
be effectually guarded against. The hon. 

and learned member for Boroughbridge | 
had brought forward a most formidable 


Statement with respect to the expenses to 


| 


which this Bill would give rise, as well as 
the patronage which it would create. The 
patronage to the Lord Chancellor must 
be—would be boundless, illimitable -the | 
expense enormous—certainly not less than 
26,4001. a-year. How the hon. and 
learned Gentleman could have arrived at | 
those conclusions he knew not. He com- 
plained of not having had | 
to make himself acquainted with th he 
visions of the Bill. How could he find | 
out then that the 7 
! 


sufficient time 


atronage would be so 
boundless—the 
The fact was, that the Bill would not cost | 
the country 17. per annum, becauss th 
whole of its expenses would be more than 
j 


paid out ol ‘the fees derived from the suit 

ors in the new Court. As for patronage, | 
the hon. and iT say d (i« ntleman secme d 
toforget that the 
by this Bill, the seamed Commissioner 


ships, to which he had always had the ap- 


Lord Chancellor abolished | 





without any delay; he would only have | In 


-— 


| 
. 

Review, the evils of ruinous aie and | Gentlemen who wished to speak on the 
| 
' 
i 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


expr nses sO €nornous © | petitions presented. In favour of Reform. 
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pointment. Was there any foundation for 


| the hon. and learned Member’s aroument 
against this Bill upon the grounds of 


patronage and expense ¢ The Bill wastoa 
certain extent an experimental Bill; but 
doubtless it would be found to answer. 
‘There was one other point, and one « nly, 
to which he would allude before resum 

Is seat. \ sense of justice to the 
noble and eminent person who now pre 
sided in the Court of Chancery, det rred 
¢ to defend him from 


im from attemptin 


was the Court of Revi w, to which the | the attacks which had been made upolr 
| him in the House, in consequence of his 


Bill to the considera- 


Parliament. His character as a 
ublic man stood too high to demand 


introduction of this 


‘ulogy from any one; he, therefore, should 


| 
{ 
Lords. The Judges who would preside leave that character where he found it. 


Any thing he could say would fall short of 


their decisions it could not be expected his merit: and there was not one of his 


labours which more entitled him to the 
vratitude of his country than this attempt 
» amend the administration of the Bank- 


equity. It would try issues of fact, as} rupt-laws. And if the House passed the 


Bill into a law, amone the many monu- 


ments to his fame this would be one of the 


nost celebrated—one of the most lasting. 
Mr. Arthur Trevor moved, that the De- 


bate be adjourned. 


Lord Althorp said, if there were any 
rinciple of the Bill, he, of course, could 
iot expect them to go on at that late hour, 
ut ; ny main objections which hon. and 
earned Members might have to propose 
vould be equally available to their purpose 
n the Committee 

Pemberton stated, that it was his 


| intention to ofler certain arguments which 


applied to the pi ince ip le of the Bill. 
The Debate adjourned. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, Or tober PS: 1831. 


| Minutes.] Bills. Brought up from the House of Commons 
la first time; the Relief and Employment of the 
Poor; and the Barbadoes Importation Bill. Committed ; 


rms (Ireland); Consolidated Fund Appropriation. Read 
White Boy Offences (Ireland.) 


By the Earl of 
MuuGrave, from the Inhabitants of Kinsale :—By Lord 
KiNG, from Inhabitants of Great Wigston, for the Elect- 
ve Franchise in Galway to be extended to Ci tholics. By 


NosuE Lorp, from the Catholic Inhabitants of 
Merchants Quay, Galway. By the Marquis of LANSDOWN 


i 1 the Inhabitants of Rosern. By Lorp KING, ft i 
Inh tant Householders of St. Giles’s in the Fields, 

d St. G ( Bloomsbury, in f ir of the Vestries 
Bill. By the Earlof MuLGrave, from the Inhabitants of 
Lismore for the Abolition of Slav 


Iris Yeomanry.| Lord Aig pre 
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sented a Petition from the Landed Pro- 
prietors, Householders, and Inhabitants of 
the county of Carlow, praying that the 
Yeomanry force of Ireland should be 
disbanded, and another force substituted 
to preserve the peace. ‘The petitioners 
stated, that the Yeomanry of the county 
of Carlow were men of the lowest ranks, 
and the employing such men to preservi 
the peace was itself a cause of much vio- 
lence and disturbance, and therefore on 
that account they were anxious that then 
Lordships should adopt some measure to 
dispense with the Yeomanry force. It 


"cOMaNnry 


fLORDS} 





might, perhaps, be difficult to dispense 
with that force at present, but he agreed | 
with the petitioners, that another force 


would answer the purpose better. During 
the Administration of Lord Cornwallis, the 
Yeomanry were kept in the back ground, 
and it was improper to employ them at all, 
except in times of great difficulty and 
danger. They could not be employed in 
ordinary times, without perpetuating the 
evils of animosity and dissension, which 
were too prevalent in Jreland. He took 
this occasion to present the petition, as he 
saw several noble Lords connected with 
Ireland on the opposite bench. 

The Earl of Roden thanked the noble 
Lord for presenting the petition when they 
were in attendance, and could give an 
answer as to the charges against the Yeo- 
manry. The noble Lord was totally mis- 
taken when he stated that the Irish Yeo- 


manry were men of the lowest rank. They 
were a body of substantial men, and re- 
markably well adapted for effectually 
putting down disturbances, and they 


were men attached to the best interests 
of Ireland. As to their being men of the 
lowest order, he could answer that by a 
direct negative. He was himself a Captain 
of one of these corps, and could answer for 
their general good conduct. 

Lord King said, that he himself knew 
little of Ireland, and had, therefore, only 
expressed the opinion of the petitioners, 
when he stated, that the Yeomanry of the 
county of Carlow were of the lowest de- 
rg ge He did not dispute the devotion 
the Y eomanry to their country, but he 
was of opinion, that the xy ought to be em- 
ployed only in times of diffic ulty and 
danger, and at present they might well be 
dispe »nsed with. 

Viscount Lorton begged to confirm in 
the strongest manner what had been so 
well said by the noble Earl, with respect 


ot 
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to the efficiency of the Yeomanry of Ire- 
land. The noble Baron, who professe »d to 
know so little of the country, was misin- 
formed by interested persons, and he had 
also to be told, that he was not correct in 
his observations with respect to what h 
said of the system pursued during the gi 
vernment of the Marquis Cornwallis. 
The Marquis of Westmeath was himself 


could 


an Officer of the Yeomanry, and 
speak to their general good conduct. 
Some unhappy occurrences had lately 


taken place, to which the attention of 
Government had been directed ; Ministers 
had done everything to repress and restrain 
such occurrences, 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


On the 
the 


Gatway Francuise Brit. | 
Motion of the Marquis of Clanricarde, 


House went into a Committee on the Gal- 
way Franchise Bill. 
The Duke of Wellington said, that he 


was surprised the noble Marquis had 
moved the repeal of the Act of the 4th of 
George Ist, instead of bringing in a Bill 
partially to repeal it, and admit Catholics 
to the rights of freemen of that Corporation. 
When he had taken up the subject he had 
sought to do away with the Bill altogether, 
as it was inconsistent with the spirit of the 
law now adopted towards the Roman Ca- 
tholics of the United Kingdom; and it 
was only by inadvertence, when he brought 
in the Catholic Relief Bill, that he omitted 
to propose to repeal this among the multi- 
tude of other obnoxious Statutes which 
that measure got rid of. He wished 
draw their Lordships’ attention to the 
preamble of the 4thof George Ist, with a 
view to show the true meaning of that Act, 
and how inconsistent it was to allow any 
part of it to remain in force: the preamble 
stated the great importance of the loyalty 
and fidelity of the garrison of the town of 
Galway to the Protestant interest; it also 
set forth the disposition of the majority of 
the Corporation to favour Popery, and 
to create freemen favourable to that re- 
ligion. Among the enactments 
there was the very important one, that four 
Magistrates of the county of Galway, being 
Prote stants, should have jurisdiction as 
Justices of the Peace within the county of 
thetown, and that from the 40s. freeholders, 
being Protestants, should be selected the 
Juries to try offences committed within 
the town. And further, that any Protestant 
artizan ortradesman residentwithin the town 


various 
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for seven years, should, at the expiration of 


that term, claim as a right his freedom 
both of the town and the Corporation upon 
taking the oaths. There could no 
reason whatever, that such an anomaly as 
any part of this Bill should continue, when 
the 40s. freeholders throughout Ireland 
generally had been disfranchised, unless it 
was with a view to admit into the Corpora- 
tion Of Galway a body of 4,000 or 5,000 
persons of the lowest class, would 
claim the right of voting for Members of 
Parliament. 
it was evident the 


be 


y 
who 


On account of these reasons, 
sill of the noble 


$Ocr. 13} 





Mar- | 


quis was altogether at variance with the | 


4th of George Ist, and it never could be 
consistently engrafted on it. The better 
way, therefore, was, to repeal the old and 
offensive law altogether, for which purpose 
he should bez to move as an Amendment, 
“*That from and after the passing of this 
Act,” at page 3, line 2nd, there be in- 
serted the peal ‘¢ the whole of the above- 
recited Act to be rc pealed.” 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, he 
was somewhat surprised at the course 
pursued by the noble Duke. If his amend- 
ment were carried, it would effect a great 
and extraordinary change in the Corpora- 
tion and constituency of the town of Gal- 
The noble Duke proposed to repeal 


way. 

the whole of the Act of the 4th of G orge 
Ist, but it was not only by virtue of that 
Act, but by a charter or rnted by Charles 
2nd, that the freemen of the C orpora- 


a right to return Members to 
Parliament. Even prior to that by some 
centuries, in the m of Richard 2nd, 
about the year 1376, they had received a 
charter from that Monarch. There y 
dent proofs that the borough of Ga 


tion had 
rel 


was evi- 
lway 


was a Corporation, not only by virtue of 
various charters, but also by prescription. 
: revious to the Act of the 4th of George | 


t, the right of neha sion into the Corpo- 
eo was enjoyed by all persons resident 
inthe town. In 1715, however, matter 
had been brought before the Irish House 
of Commons, who had resolved, the 
freemen of the several trades of the county 


at 
toe 


that 


of the town of Galway were part of the 
constituency; and, therefore, as such 


entitled to vote for 
course subsequent to the charterof Charles 
2nd, by which the privilege of voting 
was to be obtained, either by admission 
into the inferior guilds, or by admission to 
the Corporation. This charter was after- 


wards followed by the Act 2 4th George 


the town this was of 
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Ist, which gave the right of admission 
to the freedom of the town and Corporation 
of Galway, and also to the Company 01 
Corporation to which their respective 
trades might belong, without the 
of any fees, to artisans of all descriptions 
who had followed their trades 
years within the town, and which also ex- 
empted such persons from certain Corpora- 
tion taxesand fines. This, then, was the foot- 
on which the Corporation of Galway 


payme nt 


for seven 


Ine 


now stood, and he knew many Protestant 
freemen who had supported their right 
although the guilds of their trades had 


fallen into disuse, and notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Corporation of that 
place. The noble Duke did not dispute 
the policy of putting the freemen of both 
religions o nan equality, | yuthe adopted the 
novel ge son of legislation, that bee! 2use 
certain wrone had for 
time it was necessary to take away an un- 
questioned right which had _ previously 
existed and been exercised. There was 
another very important reason for not 
repealing the Act of 4th George Ist, for 
it enabled the Lord Lieutenant to appoint 
four additional Magistrates, besides those 
of the Corporate body, to which, before, 
the Magistracy had been entirely 
This power had Been most benefic ially ex- 
So far from 
olating rishts | the 

Bil | now before the m, their | pees h Ips Lore 
be only protecting existing privile It 
was the Corporation of Galway which had 
violated Charters ; they had been guilty of 
and were insolvent. The Cor 

poration had made no complaints of in- 


a fone on some 


confined. 


ercist d on several occasions. 


Corporate y pass ing 


ges. 


peculation, 


just ce being done to them by this Bill 
worth notice, and the petitions that had 
been presented, and publi c opinion, were 
decidedly in favour of the Bill. It had 
been said, that a number of persons had 
been excluded from the right of voting 
under the 4th George Ist, but there 
was no proof of the number being large. 
It was, however, for their Lordships to con- 
sider, whether by the repeal of the whol 
of the Act under which the Protestants 
had enjoyed the right, they would consent 
to commit an act of great injustic He 
felt assured the Committee would not 


think of upholding a m« nopoly which had 
prevented individuals of a peiees class 
from locating in Galway, and which had 
obtained the whole power - control over 
the municipal affairs of the The 
prayer of the whole respectability of the 


town. 
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town and its vicinity was in favour of the 
Bill now before their Lordships. 
Lord Ellenborough said, far 
understood the argument of the 
Marquis, he appeared to obj ct to the 
amendment proposed by the noble Duke, be- 
cause it would tend to disfranchise certain 
Protestant freemen who had obtained th 
right of voting under the 4th George Ist. 
He assured the noble Marquis there was 
no such intention on the part of those who 
proposed the total repeal of that Act. At 
the same time there would not be the lea 
objection, if the Amendment was carried ,to 
preserve the right of voting to those indivi- 


as he 


noble 


as 


duals for their lives, such a proposition 
was perfectly consistent with justice and 


reason. was 
ready to acknowledge, 
objections to disfranchise 
the noble Marquis had 1 

for he had recently voted for the disfran- 
chisement of upwards of fifty boroug] 

without the electors having been cuilt 
any offence. He (Lord Ellenborough) had 
voted for the second reading of the Bill 
now before them, because, afier the pa 
ing of the Catholic Relief Bill in 1829, 
considered the principle of this measure, 


As to himself individually, h 
that he had great 
any person, but 
10 such scruples, 


S 


SS- 


y of 
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be 


called on to exercise their votes? 
calamity, which God forbid 
-namely the death of the 
for Galway before the next 
~ He could not under 


unless the 
hon. 
S¢ 


occurred 
1 . 
memobel 


sion of Parliament. 


tand why this Bill was brought in, instead 
of one for the repeal of the Act of ¢ reOre 
Ist 5 and if it were ses. ee by his 


Vlajesty’s Ministers, he could only say, it 
be re the appearance of being a most scan 
dalous job. 

The Duke of Wellington said, 
understand that the Charter grav 


} 3° 
he did not 
e the ri rht 


of votine to those freemen claiming that 
ight in respect to the exercise of then 
trades; but in order to form a correct 
opinion of the Charter it ought to be befor 


the House. He was ready to admit ther 


vas a Resolution of the Irish House of 
Commons in Lv iD, which stated, that 
persons holding their freedom as artizans 
had the right of voting, but then the 
\ct of the 4th George Ist passed two 
years after, in 1717. Now, with respect 
to the difference which existed between 
the Act and the Resolution, it might Lye 
accounted for easily, because in framing 
the enactment it was found necessary, in 


terms of thi 


all probability, t » revert to the 


which went to equalize the franchise be- | Charter. If there were any persons whos 
tween persons of both religions, Protest- | Interests would be effected by the total 
ants as well Catholics, was a proper] peal of the obnoxious Act, let a special 
one be adopted. The 4th George Ist, | provision be made in their behall ar 
for certain reasons stated in the pream- | wished everything to stand on the sam 
ble, drew a distinction between Catholics | footing with respect to Galway as_ befor 
and Protestants, and gave the latter speci- | the passing of that Act; that would leas 
fically certain rights. If that was so | the whole question respecting the Corpor 
now, when every other distinction be- | ation open tor decision hereatter. 

tween the two religions had been abro-| The Marquis of Clanrecarde said, aftet 
gated, it was quite right thatan Act which | the remarks that had been made, he 
kept up local distinctions should be wholly | wished to state some facts relating to the 
repealed. He, therefore, was of opinion, | local situation of Galway itself, and hi 
that the course recommended by the noble | connection with that district. In the first 
Duke was the safest, and he thought it plac e, there was the town of Galway itself, 
was a better plan to expunge from the | and then there was the county of the town 
Statute-book an Act totally at variancé | which extended some distance round it 
with the spirit of the present times towards | and contained a numerous population. 


Roman Catholics, than to engraft on it 
an Act like that proposed by the 


Marquis. The Bill proposed to enfran- 


RR 
hnovie 


chise a certain number of persons of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, and to give 
them the rights of freemen of the town of 


Galway; but it should be recollected that, 
according to the assurances of his Majesty’s 


Government, a Reform Bill would soon 
pass into a Jaw which would destroy the 
rights of those very freemen; and if the 





predictions he heard were true, they would | swamped by their number ; 


lis property was in the of th 


town, and a considerable number of pei 


county 


sons who resided in it had the right of 
voting. Another gentleman was in thé 


same situation with himself as to property 
and influence, and there were several 
smaller proprietors who possessed a jess 
number of tenants. His influence 
therefore, considerable as it stood at pre- 
but this Bill would let in so many 
that it would be complete ly 
this was the 


was, 


sent, 
town voters, 
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best auswer he could vive to the charg: 
of this | 
Ministers. 

Lord Plunkett 


+} 


said, he thoucht it im 


ndment 


’ 
S 


possible th it the noble Duk annie 
could b id pte d, because, if the whole of 


be : 
the 4th of George 
powel of appolnting Maeistrates ft 


Ist was repeale d, th 
th 


town of Galway would be taken away. 
He wished also to suggest to the nobl 
Duke, that he was in error as to the con- 
stitution of the Corporation of the town 
ot Galway. The noble Duke appeared 
to =suppo it wa only 1 ulated | 

the Charter of Charles 2nd; but | 

assured him that was not the case. The 
Corporation, to his knowledge, held then 
rights under more than one Chartei I 


deed, there could be no doubt DUL Lat I 
} ’ 1 . 4 } {" | 
was a borough by preseriptl nm, and if tive 
: ph tats ; | 
whole of the 4th George Ist was repealed, | 


inconveniences with 


at 


it would creat re 

respect to the inunicipal rovernment of 
the place. For the last century the facility 
of obtaining the freedom of the p! ice had 
been ed without a question, and 


poOss¢ 5 
LI 


long as these facilitics had been enjoy 


exclusively by Protestants the had been 
no objection to them. The chan ol cir 
cumstances, howe ver, consequent upon 
the great measure of Catholic Emancipa 
tion had made it n ssary that this privi- 
lege should | extended to Cathol 

The lh yh] Baron (Lord il] ni you 1y) 
however, consid red that be usc a Mea- 
sure might be hereafter introduced which 
would ultimately do away with, or at least 


alter the principle of voting in 





tions, therefore it was a work of superero- 
vation to confer the right of voting by 
means of this Bill on the person who 
would be entitled to it; but really no such 
thing would tak pl we, because t 
and privil res of such person would | 
continued for their lives, and, therefore, if 
they once got possession of them, they 
would, of course, retain them. 

Lord Ellenborough said, all he had con- 


tended for was, that if the Reform Ques- 
next 


= 
ly 


tion was to be brought forward again 
Session, these parties would stand precise 
in the same position they did now. They 
were not freemen at present, and the 
effect of that measure would be to deck: 
that such freedoms would not in future be 
allowed to exist. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that | 
the 7th of Lord Lieu 


il 


Vv 


of George 4th, the 
tenant could authorize the Lord Chancel- 


5 
» VE i 





I 


| 
+f 


sl beige a job on the part ol for Galway 
: | 


\ 


could be only filled up by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, after rp otie ition to the Lord Lieu 
na { rane) \\ i l s] ct to tl 
i 
noble B re k that it wv incon- 
stent to be . francl now, to tak 
it wav next \ Ped had not shown that 
it W to | taken awa ind therelo trl 
remark went for nothing. 
Lord #llenborough id. | would pet 
Si ! inc, that it wi mconsistent on 
{ part of thre pre moters of the Reform { 


measure, which went to abrogate Cor- 
porate rights, to create a constituency ol 
that « aracte pre nt. ; 

Che Earl ¢ lulqrave said, he consi- 
dered it perfeetly consistent with the pro 
mote of the Reform Bill to pa thi 
in 1 mind here retted the noble Bar yn) 
h 1 ul the Hou ( iM p! ession ol 

| 

his ! hen that question Was 

for cm ther than now deal out lis 
bit-b ecl ona subject of so im 
portant a nature 

\men nt negatived, and the Bill 
went through the Committee 

IEFOI | The Lord Chancellor pr 

nted a Petition from the Roval Burgh of 
Invel signed by 929 persons, in favour 
ot tl ineform sill. 

Lord Holland pl nted a Vet yn t 
{ S ( t from Deptford, in Kent 
o Lby l, yy ns 

Phe Earl of Har hy uid, he did not 
ris { )} the 1 tion of such peti 
tions, bi , on th CC itrary, to express his 
satisfaction at se Ing such pt titions pre 
sented. ‘Th presentation was a prool \ 
that the Pp opl did not consider that the 
late decision of that House shut the door 
upon all Reform. The fact of such peti 
tions being presented, showed that th 
people looked on that decision in a propet 
lizht, and that they did not tak fol 





ket alluded to by the noble and learn- 
«| Lord. 
Lord Plun t said, the noble Dul 
uite right as to the provisions of the A 
e had quoted, but the appointment coul 
bly take place undet particula circum- 
tance and much inconvenience might 


1wasure which 
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7 to appoint four Ju ti ot the Pp we | 
. and that obviated any mecon 
enlicnce could arise 1rom a epeal ot 


that 
} ! 
| } 


if vacancies in the ever 


1 if ie 


hen broucht forward, 


id not entertain sentiments favourable to 
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a change in the constitution of the House 
of Commons to a greater or lesser extent. 
From what had fallen from the noble Earl 
at the head of his Majesty’s Government, 

in the course of the discussion on the Re- 

form Bill, and from other noble Lords on 
that side of the House, the inference might 
be attempted to be drawn, that the oppo- 
sition of their Lordships was extended to 
all Reform, and that it was not confined, 
as it really was, to the specific measure of 
Reform which they had then to consider. 


He, at least, was not to be included 
amongst any individuals, if such there 
were, who had expressed an opinion 


against all Reform whatever. In order 
that there should be no misconception on 
that point, he would just briefly re-stat« 
what he had said in his former address to 
their Lordships, in the course of the dis- 
cussion last week, with regard to the ex- 
tent and species of Reform to which he 
(the Earl of Harrowby) was willing to give 
his assent. He then stated, that he felt, 
that if any change was to be effected in 
the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons, it should be effected only when it 
was demanded by a large portion of the 
intelligent community of the country; 
and w vhen, if such a change were not ef- 
fected, the Government would not be able 
to conduct the affairs of the country with 
efciency, and for its advantage, happi- 
ness, and tranquillity, on account of hav- 
ing lost the confidence of the intelligent 
part of the public. Believing that they 
were placed in such circumstances at pre- 
sent, he was not the man to say, that he 
would oppose any change which in his 
conscience he believed would not place us 
in a worse situation than we now were in. 
He would take the liberty to repeat what 
he stated last week —that he was friendly 
to the extension of the franchise to wealthy 
and populous places, possessing such dis- 
tinct and important interests that it would 
be for the good of the country at large that 
they should obtain a se parate Re pre senta- 
tion. He was for an extension of the 
franchise in that way, and he begged to 
say, that he would not be niggardly in 
carrying that principle into practice. He 
would further say, that he would ‘= far 
from objecting to an extension of the con- 
stituency in the large counties, and if he 
was ready to do that, as a consequence he 


would be ready to agree to the cutting off 


of a certain number of boroughs on the 
other side, in order to make room for such 
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new Representatives. He was, in 
tions of this description, not disposed to 
act upon a general principle in reference 
to all individual and_ particular 
nevertheless, by diminishing or extinguish 

ing the franchise in places the least con 

siderable in point of wealth and popula- 
tion, he hee * propose to make room fo1 
the additional Re »prese ntatives 
larger and more wealthy places 
enfranchised. He would not, 
admit any precise limit of population 
as a standard for the disfranchis¢ 

ment of boroughs. That he looked upon 
as one of the very objectionable parts of 
the late Bill. Whatever objections might 
be urged against making popul. ition merely 
the basis of Representation, there wer 
ereat objections to making it the criterion 
and the basis of disfranchisement, and to 
disfranchisement upon prin 

ciple, and without any proof of corrup 

tion, of a number of boroughs, possessing 
a great diversity of franchise, rights, and 
privile oes. He objected to the establish- 
mentof one uniform kind of franchise, and 
he objected to the qualification of th 
being too low, and as_ being 
thereby calculated to lead to bribery and 
corruption. Those were his principal ob 

jections to the Bill which his Majesty’s 
Ministers had brought forward. Instead 
of objecting to the regulations for dimi- 

nishing the time of elections, and for taking 
the poll in one day, he, on the contrary, 
thought that the adoption of such regula 

tions would most desirable. 
were the sentiments which he entertained 
Their Lordships could 


ques- 


cases : 


from th 


] 


to br 


howeve tr 


the such a 


voters as 


be ‘These 


on this subject. 


not be surprised that he was anxious to 
re-state them, in order to set eed and 
the body to which he belonged, right with 


the public on this point, and to a 


with the impression, if any such prevailed, 
that because they had thrown out the late 
Reform Bill, they were opposed to every 
species of Reform. 

The Earl of Haddington was anxious to 
express his entire concurrence in what had 
fallen from his noble friend who had just 
sat down. He was not opposed to all 
Reform, and whenever a measure of Re 
form should be brought forward, founded 
upon principles which he should consider 
consistent with the safety of the establish- 
ed institutions of the country, and of the 
Constitution itself, he would be most ready 
to give such a measure the fullest consider 
ation, trusting to see it carried into effect, 
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Lord Holland said, that the 


which he had presented was not in favoui 
of Reform generally, but was in favour of 
that particular Bill which their Lordships 
had postponed. Glad, however, as was 
to hear the sentiments which bad fallen 
from the noble Earl Earl of Hat 

rowby) he should not quarrel with that 
noble Earl’s logic, which deduced from the 
presentation of such a petition, the infer- 
ence that the people did not think that 
their Lordships were opposed to Reform, 
and he was ready to agree in the conclu- 
sion to which that noble Earl had come, 
that the decision of their Lordships the 
other day, with regard to the Reform Bill, 


petition 


he 


(the 


was not final or fatal on that subject. He | of Common Pleas, bad thought proper to 
(Lord Holland) confidently believed and | deal with any order of thei Lordships as 
trusted that such a measure as that which | the Court of Session had dealt with this 
had been recently postponed, would, ere | order, he had no doubt that he should 
long, become the law of the land. As that | have been brought before the House to 
Bill had been, strictly speaking, only post- | answer for his condu Another thine 
poned by their Lordships, the pres atation | which the Bill assumed was, that th 
of petitions in its favour was not irregular. | Court of Session had no power to examin 
The Lord Chancellor had but one word the parties before a Jury. This was 1 
to say on this subject. le would not go | tru The Court of Session had the power, 
into the subject now, nor would he discuss | and if they were not aware of the fact, 
the question whether the scanty contribu- | they ought to be informed of it. He took 
tion of the noble Earl was one that would | it, also, to be as clear as day-light, that 
be calculated to satisfy the people. He | the House had the power to amend their 
wished merely to state, that the petition | order without a Bill of this kind. The Bill 
which he had presented did not prove any | therefi Ss unnecessary As to r 
such thing as that which had been as- | hearing a ca We Sp upon good ar 
sumed by the noble Earl. That petition | thority when he said, that their Lordships 
vas from Inverness, and it was not phy- | ought t to re-heat vy case, however 
sically possible that the decision of that | er s the judgment they had 
[fouse on Saturday last could have been | nounced in it might | because wis 
known there time enough to allow of a | better even that injustice should be done 
petition, now presented, to b adopt d in one case, than that the foundatio upon 
subsequent to the arrival of the intelli- | which all property was held should | 
gence im that place. The facet was, that uncertain and 1 tt \s tot jud 
this petition was on its wav to town Jast} ment in tl ise, it was not erroneou 
week, and it would have been pl nted | He had 1 LUTHOTITY of his noble and 
before this to the House if it had reached | learned friend (the Chief Baron) foi sayin 
him sooner. th His nob! und learned friend had 
Petitions to lie on the Table. examined the case, and had pronounced 
the judgment to b ht. In conclusion, 
Scortcn APPEAL CASE. | The Lord \h must a in observe, that the parti 
Chancellor said, that he had made INqUITY would have been in possess of then 
into this case, and found that no material | money long before this, if the Court of 
loss would result to either party, by risk- | Sesstor had not taken upon themselves to 
ing the postponement of it till another Ses- | neglect the order of their Lordships. 


sion. Under these circumstances, and 
being of opinion that it would be much 
better not to proceed in the matter with- 
out investigating all the precedents that 
bore upon it, he should not, for the pre- 
sent, press the Second Reading of the Bull. 


Lord Ellenborough perfectly concurred 


fOcr. 13 


} 





2 
5 


with the opinion which had been « xpressed 


Case. HU0O 


by the noble and Jearned Lord. 


Lord Wynford thoucht, there was a 
previous question which he wished thei 
Lordships to decide. The Bill assumed 
two things which were fals [t assumed 
th if the judgment Ol le l d the cause to be 
tried by ; Special Jury of merchants 
whereas the judement only directed that 
the cause should be tried by a Special 
Jury, and said i othing about merchants. 
This was the order of their Lordships, and 
the Court of Session ought to have com 
plied with it. ‘The Court of Session, how 
ever, had not thought proper to do so. 


Now, if he, when presiding over the Court 





]] 


Lord Chancellor said, that this was 


a matter In which he could have no in- 
terest “2 matter of pertect indifk ence to 
him. He did, however, think it nec ssary 
to notice what had fallen from his noble 
and learned friend respecting the Judges 





of the Court of Session, lest something 
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unfavourable to those learned persons 
something to their dispar wement should 


id learned friend 
of the ¢ 
instant 


Lord: 


vo forth. His noble ai i 
had blamed 


Session for not paying 
to the order of their 


‘ 
ourt ol 


the Judges 


begged to assure then 
had seen the 

ject—correspondence tl 
could be res] 
the same time, proved that these leat 
Judges had felt great difficulty in carrying 


? 
correspond nee 
eae 
Man Which nothing 
. 2 ] " 1 
vectiul, | which, at 


more 


} 
iCUu 


their Lordships’ order imto execution. 
They felt that th yi not the Ww to 
carry it into execution. He thought it 
but fair and just to the Judges that 
Court to assure their Lords ips, that ( 
learned persons were wholly tree from th 
charge of contumacy, or of holding out 
against a judgment of their Lordsh 

Lord Wynford: I did not charge them 
with that. 

The Lord Chancello No: he knew 
his noble and learned friend had not used 


those words—had_ not 
noble and learned friend 
it 
Common Pleas. had behav 


-his 


if he, as Chief Justice of th 


said th: 


Judges of the Court of Session h - 
haved, he should have been mad 
swer for his conduct to t H H 
was quite sure, howeve us noble 
and learned friend could not. n 3 
that the Judges of the Court « s ) 
ought to be brought before th te 
answer for their conduct Of « 
noble and learned friend could not hay 
meant that. His noble and learned frien 
was quite satisfied that that Houss t 
amend its own order if it pleased 
Lord Wynfi rd: Other Courts do it 


The Lord Chancellor: No doubt tl 


did; but they were inf r Court 
‘udgements were subject to revi 
was one of those who thought that if a 
Court from which there was no appeal 
could amend its orders in substa f 

] 


clerical errors stood on ditterent zround 
a door would be opened to the most peril 


ous results. However great, the re, 
might be the satisfaction of his noble and 
learned friend on this point, he could not 
go along with his noble and learned friend 
in that satisfaction, without diligently 
consulting all the precedents which bor 

upon the subject. He must be satisfied 


] 
end, 


pone d 


as well as his noble and 
and for that purpose h 


the second reading of the Bill, 


now p St 
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| consent, complained that they had sus 








tv Petition 6Y2 
The Orde r ol the ) 1\ clise hal r/ d, and 


second rt idine of the Bill postponed, 


Thursda My Or t rh i 


M New 


, Writ ordered. On the 
Joun RUSSELI 


for ¢ 


NUTE 


ambridgeshire, in the room of I 


OsBuRNE, who had accepted t 











FRANCIS GODOLPHIN 
Chiltern Hundreds. 
Pet ns presented, For disbanding the Irish Ye 
Corps. By Mr. LAMBERT, from the Inhabitant f K 
legney and Chapel Rosdroit and Templescoby. By M 
WALKER, from Inhabitants of Baintown, Ferns, I 
ridge, Mayglass, Ballymore, Killin » Shatl n, W 
fi ( ty and Wexford Town. By Mr. GRATTAN, f 
K uking By Mr. WALKER, from tl Inhab 
I s Island, Cairn, i St. Margar 
ther Grant to the Kild Street Societ M 
I 1 for some p sion in the Beer Bil 
ff the Sabbath, from the Inh: 
} y St. Edmond’s, New le-under-Lyne, the S 
Potter and from the Inhabitants of the M 
1 Vicinit By Mr. Wi.kKs, from the Frien S 
hI 
i 1 
i ( 
ford, to « ' 
Land at t r 
I 
VW 
Lord (¢ 
al I A 
N, f t Inhal ts of Kildall for the 
of the I I iz to R ( Mar 
I ir. I ik, from the Retail of Beer of W 
} i ton ! t \ il a i] t! he 
I I By M RING RI fr the ¢ " 
{ Ww } t! i Ek ib ] 
j ne the Ist ] i 
} ( from th ) I ] and | H 
! ( y of t ] 1 of Galw to } 
\ Franchise of ¢ ! 
Mer « Trad 1 \ 
i ’ I n Corpor not Galw to } 
F chisc » Catholic nt ] i 
l with I estant 
ror Y OF SIGNATURES TO FI 
‘ y ? 1 
I Vir. Hicnry ( tan said, the hon 
1 » 
mem r Oxiord (Sir Robert Ineclis 
‘ ! 1 a7 
had p i Petition woich he (M 
T ( } | ‘ j 
iit ‘ tan) i ft the time said l 
DOSILION practised on th tious 
4 ° 
rT that time, by direct application 
; | 
1 ? 
to le OL the parts i n S we 
1 
, : 4 _ ; 
id to t igned to that petition, he found 
that the statem had then made was 


Enel 
athxed 


ish gentlemen, 


without theu 


perrectliy correc 


wnose names were 


tained an injury by the forgery of thei 
names, and the Reverend Thomas Perceval 
Viavee also declared, that application had 
been made to him to sien the petition 
yut that he had refused. This was a 
subject which required investi@ation, Hi 
was in the judgment of the House as to 
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but he 


kind 


what course he should adopt, 
former cases of the 





believed in a 
Committee of Inquiry had been granted. sent, if was necessary that he should be 
Sir Robert Inglis said, at the time he] known, for perhaps the House might 
presented the petition he had declared | indulge him with a residence within the 
to the House, that the p tition had been | \ ils of New rate. ile hop i the hon. 
forwarded to him by post, and that he 1 | member for Meath would not let the sub- 
not acquainted with the names of the | ct drop, but have it regularly brought 
parties subscribed to it. But, in conse- | under the notice of the House next Session. 
quence of the statements made by the} Sir Robert Inglis said, if the House 
hon. and learned members for Meath and | once attempted such a course it would be 
Kerry, he had felt it his duty to institute | dragged into interminable inquiries. 
some inquiry, and he had been inform | Mr. [Hume id, as there appeared no 
by the gentleman from whom he had re- | doubt that the names of three individuals 
ceived the petition, that he knew of 1 »| had been sur ptitiously attached to the 
names being attached to it without war-j| petition, he hoped that a Select Coim- 
ranty from the owners, but that it | ad | mittee would bi p ited to inquire into 
been left at several booksellers’ shops for | th a 
signatures, and therefore, he could not Mr. Henry Grattan would certainly 
be responsible that ail the names at-| move inthe next Sessicn for the appoint 
tached to it were renuine: certainly, it} ment of a Committee to Inve Stigate the 
seemed doubtful on an inspection of the | busine 
names indistinctly written, whether the al- 
legation of forgery was borne out, for it was | BARBADOES AND Vincent In 
extremely difficult to decipher one nan PORTATION Bint.] On the Motion of 
in particular, and say whether it was| Mr. ring Rice, the Standing Orders were 
Howell or Fowell. In the Athlone and ispended, and the House went into a 
Carrickfergus cases the petitions con- | ¢ om tee on this Bill. 
tained the names of freeholders, the au- | Mr. Lu ud, so far was he from 
thenticity of which it was easy t ection to the Bill, that h 
tain but in the petition now wi view | regretted its provision re not more ex 
ho places of residence were afixed nd, | tet ( lt \ ld b ~ 59 op rn, thre 
therefore, it would be extremely difheult | ! ul ulow all t Vest-India 
to prove that the two signatures bearin nds to 1 food at the cheapest ma 
the name of Howell were really intended | ! b hich they bad hit ) pre 
to represent those of the two gentlemen | vented trom t opposi of thi 
who complained that their signatures w nde | shipping int ts of this coun- 
aflixed without their authority. With re ry, who desired to have the monopoly of 
spect to the name of the Reverend Mi P} lying them. 
Magee whose name was also attached Mir. Geo Rohinsor J) must 
the petition, he understood from that gen- | enter b test ID ciple laid 
tleman that it had been affixed by a friend | « n | iddlesex 
of his who misunderstood his intentior ( fall the colon 
his objection was not against the pi ly tl 1 alll t| 
of the petition, but against certain expt cheay m ited ¢ 1 
sions contained in the body of it. tic ( likely to n | people who 
Mr. O'Connell said, the hon. Mc t sider the whole nature of th 
had only done his duty in presenting ion, 
petition which had been forwarded to } rH said, he was always an advo 
and his conduct was by no means im-/| cate for the rights of all classes of bi 
pugned by the complaint now made; but | Majesty’s subjects. It was quite clear, that 
the individual who had forwarded it to! if the colonies could purchase provisions 
him had been guilty of very improper and | and necessaries on cheaper terms than they 
very great inadvertence, to say the least of |} now obtained them, it would lessen the 
it. He hoped the House would bear in xpenses of production, and by that means 
mind, that the identical names of two re- | tend to relieve their distress. 
spectable brokers were affixed to it, which | Mr. Labouchere hoped that some other 


no doubt were a forgery, for their hand- 


writing was attempted to be imitated. As | member for Middlesex would be adopted 


$ Or AEE ID: 
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to the friend of the Reverend Mr. Mavec 


wh signed his name without his con 


} 
ld 


means than those 1 out by the hon. 


point 
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to relieve the existing colonial distress, but 
especially the 


the present evils of whic 


tw unfortunate islands 
h were so 
aggravated by a natural and wholly un 
foreseen calamity. He was satisfied that a 
stronger case for the liberality of the coun- 
try generally had never existed, and there- 
fore he hoped that reli 


ot the ease required 


f which the circum 


stances wi 
instantly afforded. 

Mr. Leader 
House that the extent of t 
unparalleled, and he was satisfied that the 
House and the country only required to 
know its full extent, to adopt every mea- 


uld assure the 


12 calamity was 


said, he C 
| 


sure that circumstances would permit to 
relieve their manifold distresses. As 
hon. friend the m Middlesex, had 


remarked that a monopoly existed in this 


mber fo} 


}COMMONS} 


much | 


uld be | 
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Poland. 


riven his vote in the way which he had 
previously stated, he should be unceremo 
He thoucht that th 
circumstances of this case required ex 
planation, both as rewarded the House and 
is rexarded the country. 

The hon. Member was sitting down, whet 

The Speake r asked the hon. Member 
whether he intended to make any motion. 

Mr. Trevor did not intend to conclud 
with a Motion; he had only intended 
to ask a question. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. Gentk 
man had gone into an argument, and it 
was not quite clear what question he ir 


niously dismissed. 


| tended to put. 


country for supplying these islands with | 
provisions, and he appear d to point at 
Ireland, he begged to assure him, there 
was no further monoply but that the sup- 


, both cheap rT 


; 1 +} . 
ained at otnet 


plies from that country wert 
and better than could be obt 
places. 

Bill went the 
House resumed, Resolutions reported, and 
Bill read a third time and passed. 


} ‘ ° 4 
through Committee.— 





RestGNation oF Earn Howr.] Mr. 


Trevor, seeing the noble Paymaster of th 


Forces in his p! ice, Derr d to call nis at- 


tention to a paragraph which had lately 
appeared in the public papers. In th 

paragraph it was stated, that a noble Earl, 
who had recently held a high situation in 
the Queen’s household, had been dismissed 
from his office for the vote which he had 
eiven on a late oceasion aval he Re- 
form Bill in the other Hor of Parlia- 
ment. It had been understood ta 
situation in the Queen’s houschold was 


held pe rfectly distinct from all party o1 
political considerations. He believed there 
were instances in which noble | ls had 
held that office for a lone time | had 


always voted avainst the Admini 


of the day. Itwas also a 


noble Earl had tendered his resignation 
of this office before he gave his vot 
against the Reform Bill. Why his resign- 
ation was not then accepted it was not 


for him (Mr. Trevor) to explain; but it 
certainly did appear extraordinary, that 


after the noble Earl had made a declara- 


tion of the mode in which he intended to 


vote, he should have been allowed to re- 


Mr. Trevor said, that as such was tli 
ease, he would confine himself to this 


simple question—was Earl Howe dismissed 
his of Chamberlain to th 
Queen on account of his vote against th 
Reform Bill ? 
Lord John Russell said, that as far as h 


from othce 


| was informed—and the question did not 





tain his office ; and yet, that after he had | conveyed to his Majesty by the emperor 


| ation had been accepted. 


fall within his department-—it was not until 
after the noble Earl had given his vote 
arvainst the Reform Bill that he had ten- 
dered his resignation, and then his resign 


PoLAN p.| Colonel Hvans said, he had 
no intention to trespass on the House, but 
in common with every friend to humanity 
he had witnessed with strong feelings the 
of the disastrous contest which had 
vastated the unhappy country of 

He admired the spirit, bravery 
and patriotism which had been invariably 
’ He would at 
present, however, content himself with mov 
snted 


course 
lately de 
Pol l 1. 


A Liat 


displayed by the people. 


ing, ‘* That anhumble Address be press 

to his Majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid 
before this House, copies or extracts of such 
information as may have been conveyed to 
his Majesty by the Cabinet of Russia, and 
by the ‘accredited agents of the late d 


facto government of Poland, concerning 
the cause of the war which has been waged 


in the latter country; also shewing how 
far neutrality appears to have been pre- 
served by the States bordering on Poland 
especially Prussia; also, of such media 
tion between the belligerents as may have 
been adopted, contemplated, or proposed, 
by his Majesty ’s ally the king of the French, 
in conjunction or otherwise; and of th 
assurances (if any), which may have been 
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of Russia, whether before or since the 
capture of Warsaw, in respect to the 
just observance in future of the constitu- 
tional rights, nationality and independence 


of the kingdom of Poland, as guaranteed 


fOcr. 13} 


by the Treaty of Congress of Vienna, and 
other diplom: tic acts of that period.’ 

Lord Althorp said, that considering the | 
creat variety of papers for which the | 


gallant Officer had moved—of which sony 
related to circumstances now under dis 
pute, and others affected negotiations st 
in progress—he felt it impossible to accede 
to this Motion. Moreover, the 
of it would produce the greatest inconve- 
nience, as it would aftect the state of the 


eranting 


negotiations now depending between Russia | 


and Poland on the one hand, and,between 
Russia and all the other countries 
Europe on the other. Indeed, the pro 
duction of these papers would put a stop 
to all the present diplomatic 
ments. 

Colonel Evans would, under these cir- 
cumstances, postpone this Motion till the 
next Session of Parliament. He hoped, 
however, that the House would not in the 
interim be indifferent to the armed occu- 
pation of Poland. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Ol 


arrance 


VeEstTRIES Brntn—PRIVILEGES OF THI 
House. | Mr. Trevor to call the 
attention of the House to a case of e¢reat 
importance. He held in his hand, an ad 
vertisement, which had appeared in The 
Times news paper of the 7th instant, r 
lative to the passing of the Vestries Bill. 
The advertisement to which he called the 
attention of the House was drawn up in 
the following manner :—‘ Select Vestries. 


rose 


‘At a numerous meeting of the Com- 
‘“mittees and inhabitant householders of 
‘ the parish of St. James, Westminster, the | 


‘following resolution, proposed by Mr. 


‘ Ewen, and seconded by Mr. Pitt, was una- 
‘“nimously agreed to:—‘ That this Com- 
‘ 


mittee acknowledge with the utmost gra- 


‘titude, the exertions of his Majesty’s | 
‘ Ministers in favour of the Bill for the 
‘better reculation of Vestries, &c. now 
‘before Parliament; and as the success 
‘of that excellent measure is no casio 
‘ doubtful, it is the opinon of this Com- 
‘ mittee, that the meeting of the inhabitant 


‘ householders of this!parish, for the pur- 
‘ pose of taking into consideration the pro- 
* priety of withholding the payment of all 
o 


t 
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‘ tem, as advertised in The Times, Morning 
| Herald, Morning Chronicle, and Morning 
% Adve rliser, on the 23rd ofS ept mb ae 
& should | pp ystponed, and in the mean 
1 * tin Committee recommend to the 

hous Iders not t up! old the payment 

“of such « f the rate s mav have become 
| ‘ due—William Maule, Esq, chairman.’ He 

considered that if such threats as wer 

conveyed in that advertisement were al 
le wed to be mad and the people were 

told to withhold the payment of taxes, 1 

W yuld be In] yssible fo that House oO! 

the oth r Hous f Parliament any lone l 
| to exist as a deliberative assembly. Though 

he was inclined to regard parish politics 

wists the rreatest conte! inpt Ve t he thoucht 
that he was justified in bringing this case 
before the attention of th louse; because, 
'if not noticed and reprobated, it might 


form an « xample which would be followed 


|in matters of State. When it was said in 
this advertisement, that in c nsequence of 
th bill having pas th intentions of 
the idve tisers to withh Id the ir rates was 
postponed what was that but to say, “ We 
hold th rod aver you, but we shall not 
whip you on this occa ion.” If every 
assembly was allowed to beard Housi 
of Commons in such a manner it must In- 
| terfere with the fair and proper inve Stigva- 
| tion OF ny public question that n ioht be 
brought under its notice. He considered 
the precede! t thus set extremely danger- 
ous, and he should, therefore, move the 
adoption ¢ faresolution, decla ne ~*¢ That 
the course adopted by L certain portion 
of the parish of St. James, Westminster, 
in holdine oul threat of withhe Iding the 
payment of rates and taxes, Is a darin 
violation of the privileges of Parliament, 
nd a most Impropet attempt to intimi- 


| ject had bee 





parochial rates under the select vestry sys- | 


told them th 


a 

date its Members in the proper discharge 
of ee ir dut 
and enews in its effects. 


Mr... 1 
Mr. 


mischievous s) an example, 


>. Gordon seconded the Motion. 
it 


the 


Hume was surprised, that this sub 


» brought before attention 


of the House by au hon. Member who had 


t he de Spis d parish aie Ss 


He ditterc d enc ly from the | hon, Me mibe ! 


as to the deere 2 O uportance he attached 

to parish caceekiae Did the hon. 
Member think that th proceeding of 
parishes contaming 120,000 or 150,000 
persons were to be regarded with con- 
tempt 4 This appeared to him to be 
riding the high horse with a vengeance. Pa- 


rish Vestries hada public duty to pe rform: 
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they had to attend to the interests of the 


parishioners in general, and they were 

not to meet and express their opinions | 
upon all subjects connected with parochial 
rates, of what possib! use could such instl 

tutions be ? The inhabitants of paris! p- 
presse od by the Select veer System had 
as much richt to complan 1 of that sys- 


tem, by which seif-elected ‘persons taxed 
them, as the p Ene 
had to complain of the corrupt 


f that House, by whicl 


‘ 


eral y 


constiti 


' . 
Opie Ol land 
i 


tion o 


Representatives ft] ] ple mecreas 
I ! : 
° \ 1 
their public burthens He looked upon 
the interference of any Mem! th 
House, on the present qu stion, as mos 
unwise; and it appeared to him, that th 
hon. Member must have been at a loss f 


something to bring before the Hous 
when he turned his attentiorrto this adver- 
tisement. But why did the hon. Member | 


propose to censure the inhabitants of St. 


James's? They had done nothing; they 
had, in fact, postp ned the meeting which 
had been called for the purpose of con 
sidering the propriety of withholding th 


' , ’ 
ne mi¢ 


rates. could inform th 


’ 1 ° 
rht have fixed 
] 
' 


itants had 


payment of 
Gentleman, that 
upon a parish where the 


ho. 
inha 


actually come to the determination of 
withholding the rates, if he wished to 
bring the matter to an issu¢ \t neet- 
ing of his fellow-parishioners of Ma iry-le- | 
bone (of which he was the Chairman) 
resolution was come to, not to pay thé 
taxes imposed by the Sclect Vestry, but to 
allow their gocds to be distrained. Hi 
considered that his fellow-pa ishie ners | id 


acted legally, and their conduct had pr 


duced a most beneficial effect, for a dis 
position was already shown on the part of 
the Select Vestry to accommodate matters 


He should give the Motion his decided ne- 


cative. 


Mr. John Campbell thought the subject 
introduced by the hon. Member (Mi 
Trevor) was not fit for the notice of th 
House. Hecould not, however, allow the 
assertion made by the hon. member fo 
Middlesex, that parishioners were Justl- 


irochial rat h 
i Select 


fied in law in refusing p 
cause they were imposed by 

try. He was as much opposed as any 
the Select Vestry S\ but whi 
Vestries existe d. they « XISLE dl by th 
the land, and the ra , 
ought to be The 
Middlesex said, that 
a meeting at which a resolution was passed, | 


Yr) t 
one t 


Select 


} 
! LW 


stem 5 
ot 


tes imposed by them 


paid hon. member f 


he was Chairman of 


{COMMONS} 
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a determination to withhold 


expressive of 
He 


vial 


the paroch rates. supposed that 
the hon. Member did not concur in that 
resolution. [Mr. Hume: “I did.”] For it 
did appear to him (Mr. C saphe ll) that 


an extr ly bad example was held out 
a number of entered 
to place themse! 


1m 


persons into a 


iV¢ av 


bination 


T 1 
law. Perhaps the hon. member { 
7 t 1] 4 | ay | 
Viiddtesex, and the other persons who 
a : ; 
attended the Marylebone meeting, cor 


pared themselves to H; am pd nn who woul 


not pay ship-money. But Hampden 0 
posed the payment 0 f ship- money, becau 
of the illegality of its in nposition: wherea 
until the law of the land put down th 
Select Vestries , the rates imp sed by then 
were le cal, 


Flume said, that the 
Marylebone had no intention of 


parishioners of 
violating 





the law. The law directed, that in cas 
| of nonpayment of rates the goods of t 
party 1 fusine were to be distrained. Tl 
inhabitants of Marylebone would refuse t 
pay the rates imposed by the Select Ve try 
but they would submit to the alternative 
p! wvided by the law, and allow their eoods 
to be taken away. He thought that then 


considered in the 
the nw. 


Gordon said, 


not be 
i violation of 


E. 


could 


" 
resoiution 
Mr. 


James the course 


defended by the hon. member for Middle 
sex was a bad example to all the people. 
The precedent was most dangerous, and 
there was a natural and easy transition 


ei the refusal to pay parish ixes to the 
ul to pay parli um taxes: it 
sy transition from the course pursued 
member for Middlese x to that 
the Political Union. 


efus nt iry was 
in 

1 
we the h 


recommen de a by 


on. 


as sorry that t 


Sir John Hobhouse w if 
time of the ‘Saewe had been so lone ock 
pied in the discussion of sl ich a trifline 

stion as the one before The inhabit- 
ants of St. James’s ka no doubt, feel 


excessively flattered bv thi 


their proceedings had at- 


1 
then sel vc S 


notice which 


tracted from the hon. Member; but he 
could not help thinking, that the hon. 
Gentleman had unnecessarily thrown away 
a vreat deal of indignation. All the bad 
example of which the hon. Gentleman had 
complained originated in an error of th 
press, the words “* not to uphold the pay- 
ment,” being printed, instead of ‘ not to 
withhold the paym nt Indeed, so fa 
from the parishioners of St. James’s having 


recomme nde d the 
they met to advise the payment of them 


non-payment of taxes 
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Mr. Trevor had directed his observa- | the taxes, in the event of a new Adminis- 
tions to the general tendency of the adver- | tration being formed. He considered that 
tisement, and not to one word of it, which, |] the noble Lord (the Cha llor of the Ex. 
of course, he must have seen was a mis- | ch had addressed that meeting in a 
print. The part of the advertisement he ob- | proper ma nner, by pointing out to them 
jected to, was that which said that ‘ t the course they had 
*suecess of the measure was no longer i} lt tbsolutely 1 ssary, { 
doubtful,’ the parishion¢ rs. we! re | s Vat i t institutions of th 
mended not to withhold the payment ( t hat the pay f should 
the rates, as if they would ha en] b . Hethoughtth brought 
justified in doine so had the n sure not} b ret i S | { for no interferer 
been likely to be successful, n the part Parliament: the law w 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that if the ad quit ulti t t ee » to those pre 
vertisement went to recommend the peopl et f which t hon. Meml (M 
not to refuse the payment of tay he | Tres ( ( 
hardly knew what the hon. Member had Mr. George Robi W urprised that 
to complain of. The meeting was, in fact, | the House should have their time occupied 
convened for that purpose; and there | bysuch a subj The meeting referred to 
presided at it a gentleman named Maule, | in the advertisement did nothing, and yet 
of high profession il charac ter and ability, the hon. Me mber now c lle d on the House 
who had taken that means in order to] fora Resolution as to the object of a meet- 
divert the parishioners from adoptin: the} ine, after that meetinen had been inde- 
other course, of which he had heard | finitely st} ied, and he asked the Hous: 
rumours. ‘That gentleman had a great} to d it that which 1 ht have 
deal to lose, instead of to Wn, by th bh ! , had tl meeting not been 
adoption of any unconstitutional measu post} cal ited to mtimidat 
He must bee further to state to t ar Vi that Hlouse from doine then 
that Mr. Maule had written a letter to his |] duty | therefore, hoped the hon. 
fellow parishioners, containing an opinion Mem } had brougwht the matter for 
opposed to the proposition for refus the | ward the necessity of withdra 
payment of rates, a proposition wl the | ine his M 1 forthwith 
writer described as silly and dangerous Mr. unt 1, that th efusal to pay 

Mr. James FE. Gordon was elad to hear | t had | ni ymmended by a partio 
the explanation, for he had seconded the | of the public Press, and sanctioned by th 
Motion from supposing that it l on} hon. n r for Middleses le had n 
the eround that cert il persons had en | yubt of S | C\ man micht re 
tered into a combination to refuse the | I to pay the taxes, and allow his goods 
parochial rat Ss. | to h ist but that was not thi 

Mr. Cutlar Fe TOUUSSON sal . th { if a | | The | Ss! ) Was whet lerit Ww 
resolution was pa sed at any meeting |! ful for 150,000 pel Is tO conspire to 

commending the non-payment of taxes, | gether to ret tl itymentoftaxes. But 
there was no lawver who weuld not p! -| the tte i { p the ‘ec. Threats had 
nounce that resolution illegal. Though |! employed to prevent ; rs from 
there was nothing unlawful in a man re- | selling distrain ds ; and an anctioneet 
fusing to pay taxes beeause he had not lin Bi: had | bliced, in consequences 
the wherewithal. yet it was a very differ f intimidation to issue a handl ill, in 
ent matter y hen p rsons, situated as the | which he ve publi tl that he would 
hon. member for Middl sex, who had a not receive for s i any o¢< ods distrain d 
house in Bryanstone-square, and was well} for the non-payment of Kine’s Taxes, 
able to pay the taxes, entered into an! Ie would now how the Ho what sort 
agreement to withhold payment. He had of creature a Whig was; for this refusal 
no hesitation in saying, that the refusal to| to pay taxes was a Whig measure 

pay taxes to the st te was a hich misde-|w the measure of the friends of th 

meanour 3 it was a most dane rous pro- | Bill t tee us had nothing o do with 
ceeding, totally subversive of the law, and | it He had had a letter put into his 
if persevere d in, micht be the means of the hands, to which a forged nature of his 
entire dissolution of society. Tle under-| name had been affixed. The letter wa 

stood that a mec ting in the country had laddressed to hi printer id was drawn 


he 


refusin 


come to 1 resolution of 10 pay 





up it the se terms 
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“ Please to print 1.000 double-crown broad- 
sides as follows, and get them struck off as 
soon as possible.” 


“ Henry Ilvunt.” 
‘“¢ Englishmen, rouse yourelves! Pay no 
rates nor taxes, until you get tl Reform Bill.’ 
This forging of his name by the VV , in 
order to recommend to the peo] le the 
non-payment of taxes, was, he consider d, 
carrying the joke too far. He thou ht 
that the hon. member for Kirkcudbright 
had given Ministers as severe a drubbin 
as ever they had in their lives. The hon 


Member had declared that the Birming 
ham meeting had been 


] 1] 
and yet, two novi 


ruilty of a hich 
Lords 


had 


misdemeanour ; ' 
opposite, Ministers of the ¢ 
corresponded with that meeting, without 
expressing disapprobation at their conduct. 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson disclaimed having 
thrown any imputation on the two noble 
tae 

Lords to whom the hon. member for Pres 
ton had alluded ; 
eae ‘ 

applauded them for having expressed their 


rown, 


on the contrary, hi 


disapprobation of the doctrine adopted by 
the Birmingham meeting. 
Mr. Hunt did not recollect that the 


noble Lords had expressed any disappro- 
bation of that doctrine in the letters whic 
they sent to Birmingham. 

Lord Valletort said, that the 
the noble Lords opposite, being addressee 
to the chairman of ine which has 
adopted an illegal resolution, so far from 
discountenancinge had rather sanctioned 


letters of 
] 
i 


a meeting 


that doctrine. He certainly could not 
participate in the declarations which had 
been made from that (the Opposition) side, 
that Ministers were not sincere in theu 


desire to put down disorder. His_belief 
was, that the right hon. Gentlemen would, 
if they could, put down riotous proceed- 
ines; but their language and acts excited 
that feeling which created riots. There 
was, however, one excuse for their con- 
duct. They had been so long in oppo- 
sition, that the abuse of the institutions of 
the country had become almost habitual 
to them. The abuse of those institutions, 
however, proceeding from them when in 
opposition, was trivial, but it assumed a 
more serious complexion when it came, 
particularly at such a moment as the pre- 
sent, from the confidential advisers of the 
Crown. He implored the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to recollect, that a single 
incautious word falling from men in their 
situations might be productive of conse 
quences the most pernicious to the State. 
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He would advise them to disconnect them- 
selves from those who, he believed, were 
against all government, and to try honest 
to allay excitement. He could assur 
them, on his honour, that if they brought 
a measure of Reform which he did 
not think destructive of the Constitutic 
most anxious to vote for it 


forward 


} 1 ly 
ne woul 


| be 
He had, on former occasions, expressed 
strong opinion against the right hon. Gen 
tlemen: he retracted not one word; but 
at this moment, they must not look back ; 
they ought to look at circumstances 
they stood, and to the future. If he 
really believed that 
pursued by the right hon. Gentlemen was 
calculated to alleviate evils which at pri 
sent existed, he would cross the Hous: 
and support them, if he did so alone. He 
iinplored them to look seriously to th 
state of things, to weigh their words cat 
fully, and to remember, that though it 
was their duty to improve the institutions 
of the country, it was also their sacred 
duty, as Ministers of the Crown, to defend 
them as long as they existed. It 
dereliction of their duty to hold up thi 
institutions of the country to 
and he exceedingly regretted that thi 
Lord opposite had thought prope 
to call the majority of the House of Lord 
‘the whisper of a faction.” They had 
heard a great deal of that majority; th 
| told that ; 


had 
haa 
of Lords had been come to by 


the line of conduct 


Was a 
cisrespect, 


noble 


been the decision in th 
Hous« 
interested persons, and by the bench of 
Bishops, who were not fit to form any 
opinion on the subject. Now he believe d 
it would be found, that if all the Peers who 
were proprietors of boroughs, and all the 
Bishops, were excluded from the calcula 
tion, a majority of the House of Lords 
was against the Bill. Itwas a creat deal 
too hard, therefore, to have it stated that 
the Bill was thrown out of the House of 
Lords by those who had a personal in- 
terest in getting it rejected. He believed 
that those noble Lords who possessed 
property in boroughs were not guided in 
their decision by improper motives. _ It 
was a libel on the English peerage to say, 
that they had not manliness to resist such 
influence. He did implore Ministers to 
consider whether it would not be better to 
bring forward a measure of Reform less 
efficient than the last one, than to run th 
risk of the which would 
probably follow the second rejection of the 
Bill by the Lords. Questions of this kind 


consequence 
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ought always to be regarded as a balance 
of evils ; 
character of the measure, 
ciliate the party opposed to them, 
thought they would only be performing 
their duty in doing so. 


they could con- 
he 


Mr. O'Connell said, it was as unfounded 
a charge as ever was made, to assert that 
it was the intention of the Ministers to 
induce the people to refuse to pay taxes, 
It was not the act of the Reformers—it 
was the act of the Anti-reformers. It was 
their vexatious opposition to the Bill— 


their opposition to the spirit of the people, 
by delay, by frivolous pretexts, by motions 
made every hour, every day, and every 
month, for the purposes of delay. Did 
they tae that the people would bear this 
for ever? They had endured the delay 
most patie ntly, from the certainty, as they 

hoped, that the measure would be suc- 
cessful after some delay, and now that 
hope was at an end, by the foolish and 
absurd rejection of this popular measure. 
These were the causes of the popular ex- 
citement. Hon. Members talked of the 
institutions of the country. Were the 
rotten boroughs institutions the 
country? Were the nominations of Peers 
to places that House the institutions 
of the country? The people in general 
looked upon these things as a corruption 
that must be remedied, and yet it was 
on behalf of such abominations that 
hon. Gentlemen called on the Govern- 
ment to suspe nd the measure; that what 
the people endured long, they might 
endure yet longer? He,on the contrary, 
called upon the Ministers steadily to pur- 
sue their course, and to cut away the gan- 
grene that preyed on the vitals of the 
State with a firm hand. He trusted, that 
the people would soon obtain what they 
deserved—a full Representation in that 
The English nation 

been compared to the lion; 
hon. Members thought that 
were totally regardless of the manner i 
which their most earnest were re- 
jected, they would find themselves mis- 
taken—they would find the truth of that 
expression which they had heard so often : 
~zre Leonum vincula recusantium.” 
warned them not to put matters to such 
an extremity. He earnestly hoped, that 


the of 


in 


House. 
and 


wishes 


se 


the people would be peaceable; their op- 
ponents must be beaten by that mode of 
the people must and could carry 
without violating the law: 
Third 2 


Series § 


conduct; 
the measure, 


VOL. VIIL. § 


{Ocr. 13} 


| 


and if, by diminishing the violent | beaten their oppressors, without 
| assault, without breaking a pane 








had often | 
if | 
Englishmen | 
n | 


He | 
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the people of Ireland had,in that manner, 
a single 
of 
and in spite of the interested opposition 
and strong party spirit, that would have 
forced them into such measures they 
kept the peace, if they did not keep their 
tempers. The people of England were 
perfectly competent to follow that ex- 
ample. He hoped they would not violate 
- law. He was not surprised that they 

ad shown some degree of warmth at their 
ane What had been the na- 
ture of the discussions on the Bill? W?:y, 
every part of the Bill but that which was 
at the moment before the House had been 
the subject of remark and protracted de- 
vate. rete months had been spent in 
that manner. The opposite party had had 
their triumph of delay, but it was only a 
triumph of delay, for the King’s Govern- 
ment could bring in the Bill again, and 
the Anti- reformers would not have the 
power to reject it. They had indulged 
their self-flattery—they hi 1d said, that the 
people did not care for the Bill, and that 
the Bill was destructive to the Constitu- 
tion; and they had r peated these thing's 
ad nauseam. ‘They talked now 
of this recommendation not to pay taxes 
amounting to treason. He would tell 
them that, if this measure was carried, any 
man might be left to talk high treason as 


Privileges of the House. 


glass; 





US 7) We 


he pleased, for the people of England 
would totally ee it: but, until it 
was carried, it would be in vain‘to at- 


te mpt to strangle me ir criesof indi enation. 
The pe ople ought to keep within legal 
bounds. The success of the great mea- 
sure depended on the pe ople—on their 
keeping their acts and expressions with- 


in the channels of the law, and on 
their not having recourse to any vio- 
lence whatever. Feeling this, and see- 


ing how utterly improper was the intro- 
duction of this debate at this moment, he 
hoped the Ministers would not condescend 
to give any further answer respecting the 
letter than that which they had given last 
night. Who was to dispute whether it 
was the whisper of a faction that had re- 
jected the Bill? If the people were for the 


Biil, the whisper of a faction must be on 


there could not be a faction 
on both sides—the faction must be on one 
the other; and if it was disputed that 
the people were in favour of the Bill, his 
answer was, that that question would be 
very shortly settled. 

2h 


~ 


the other side 





or 
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Sir Charles Wetherell said. he happened 


to be absent from the House when his | 
name was called, and he wished then to | 


1 
yt 


know, whether he might n 
motion by way of amendment, or in some | 


brine’ his | 


other manner, at the present moment. It | 
should be observed, that his notice stood 

on the paper before that of the hon. Gen- 
tleman whose motion was now before the | 


House. 
The Spe aker s uid, the re oul ir 
to brine forward the different 


4 By . } 1 
until all were disposed of ; and 


mo 
notices in 


succession, 


unless that practice were adhered to, the 


paper, it must be obvious, would be of no 
use atall. The hon. and learned Gentl 

man had asked whether he could not in- 
troduce his motion, or a discussion relative 


to that motion, on the consideration of the 
question before the House. ‘That 
depend on the fact whether the hon. and 
7 

1 re- 


Inust 


learned Gentleman’s observations h: 
ference to the motion now before the 
House, because, if a diffe 
taken, it would defeat the rig! 
dence, which belonged to the hon. mem- 
ber for Durham. 

Sir Charles Wetherell yr: 
that he had an op 9 
fore the House the subject matter to which 
referred, w tresp 

“SY 


the Speaker had laid 


ent course wel 


th 
: ee ey Pee 
DOrtubnily of Dring 
I b 

ithout 


his motion 


on the rule which 


down. As he was sfrictissvmus juris, he 
felt anxious not to interfere with any rule 
by which the right of anothe: might be 
aflected. He would ther proceed, 
notwithstanding the sardonic smiles and 
satirical gestures of Gentlemen on th 
other side of the House, to declare his 
opinion with reference to the subject to 


which his notice of motion ref 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
nell) had allowed 
him which could not 
feelings of indignation: 


O'’Con 
sentiments to f from 
be heard but 
and— 


with 


He 


] ’ ¢ } 
bon, and 


Mr. George Robinson rose to order, 
wished to whether the 


learned Gentleman was not bound, bef 
] 


know 


1 . ] } 
ne entere a Into a discussion, toshow in wi 
mode he me ant to brine forward his mc Lion, 
| 


so as not to inlringe on the rule laid dow1 


by the Speaker. 
The Speaker said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was bound, after what he had 


stated, to introduce his observation: 
manner consistent with 
House; but he 

the hon. Gentl man how h 


that objec t. 


the 
was not bound to state 


| { 
Orders OF ne 


theadh 


f COMMONS} 


| Members on this point. 
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Mr. George Robinson: Then, I say that, 
in point of order, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is not applying himself to th 
subject before the House. 

Wetherell continued, 


Privileges of the House. 


Sir Charles Hi 


I 


had heard of a man coming forward with a 
hand and a glove—but, in the attack ot 
the hon Me mber, he could see neither 
hand nor glove. ‘That was very strang 

as the hon. Member represented W orces 
ter, the great manufactory of glove 

But to return to what had been said by 
he hon. and learned member for Kerry. 


would ask the hon. and learned Mem 
British lion had 
] 


| = 1 | ] 
the infuriated rabble who had 


He 
ber, whether the he 
luded to was 
mpt 
in fact seriously ill-treated, anobleand gal 
lant Peer? He would appeal to Eng! 

He wouldask them 


‘ ) ve . 2 2 ‘ P ] j 
alle ed todrag from hiscarriage, and hae 


whether such a proceeding as this indica- 
ted the presence of the British lion? Th 
hon. and learned Member was the only 
[rish Member who seemed to contemplat 
.ferocious attack on an Irish nobleman as 
British lion 


nroot of t rowess of the 





ie | 
He si pposed that the hon. and learne 
lember considered that the British lo 
was merely shaking the dews from hi 
mane, when a highly-excited mob treated 


imomimnious Manner. 


a nobleman in this ign 


Every one except the hon. and learned 


| Member, deprecated and deplored the ci 


w 


cumstance to which he had alluded. 
far as he had observed, it certainly Vv 


| not characteristic of an [rishman to be a 
| coward, it certainly was no part of tl 
ene ral conduct of an Irishman to attack 


an individual who could not di tend h ae 
self; it certainly was no part of an irish 
man’s well known gallantry, when a nob! 
Lord was attacked, to mix himself up with 
the cowards and dastards who perp trat 

that attack, and then to speak of the may 
nanimity of the British lion. He 
ceivedthat many of those who placed them 
selves on that (the Opposition) side of t] 

House —and the hon. and learned member: 
for Kerry amongst the number—might 
| with great propriety, place themselves 
on the Ministertal benches. The 


noreal frames of these hon. Members w 


COll 


Col 
hi 
he and his hon. friends did not want, were 
placed near them, while their metaphysical 
part, their mental part, transported itself t 
the other side of the Table. He wished tl 
amot 


these Gentlemen would take refuge 


t} the Radieals and Libe rals, instead of givin 


{interruption to those who sat on the Op 
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position side of the House. Not only did 
those Gentlemen proceed in the most in- 
convenient manner, but certainly they did 
not act according to the usages of Parlia- 
ment, as practised in the better, and he 
would add, the gentlemanly times of the 
House of Commons. 
neither the hon. member for Kerry, 
the hon. member for Worcester, 
have taken their places where they now sat. 
In the present day he knew not whether 
liberality might not have made 
advances, but with respect to gentility, he 


FF ] 4 1; - 1 
In his earlier Gays, 
n nol 


would 


very great 


was confident that they had retrograded 
considerably. He now came to that part 
of his address in which he would prov 


that his notice of motion was intimately 
connected with the proposition then b 

fore the House. There were now abroad 
two subjects—subjects of great public ex- 
citement, which dems unded and deserved 
partieular attention. One of these was 

treasonable conspiracy to prevent the pay- 
ment of taxes-—a treasonable conspiracy, 
he repeated, with the abettors of which 
two Members of his Majesty’s ( rovernment 


had thought fit tocorrespond. He would 
not here introduce the subject of yester- 
day’s discussion, but merely allude to th 


foundation of it. Another subject, 
nected with public excitement, must also 
attract their attention—namely, that of a 
attack on the persons and property of al 
those Members of the House of Peers who 


) 
l 
| 
i 


constituted the majority against the Re- 
form Bill. Of that system of attack they 
had already heard, tice motion would 


t 


specific point connected with that 


ro 


go toa 
system—he meant the attack on the p 
perty of the Duke of Newcastle. ‘Th 
hon, member for Middlesex had advocated, 
and strongly too, the principle that a re- 
solution might legally be hav 

ing for its object the refusal to pay taxes. 
He would, however, take the liberty 
saying, that such a resolution, proposed 
in any place, would be illegal ; 
nected with ageneral purpose(and he stated 
the law inthe presence of the mute Attorney 
General) would become a most serious of- 
fence. 
was a misdemeanour; and if matured, s 
to have a general purpose in view, it becam¢ 
high treason. These were the two pro- 
positions which called on the mute 
Attorney General of the Cabinet to get uj 
and answer. It seemed that there had been 
at Birmingham a meeting of 150,000 per 

and one of the resolutions to which 


agreed to, 
Ol 


’ 
and if con- 


he 
up 


sons, 





f£Ocr. 13} 


con- | 


The passing sucha resolution atall | 


Jas | 
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they came was to support the non-payment 
of taxes. [‘No, no,” from Lord Althorp.| 
The noble Lord cried ‘* No, no.” Nowhesaid 
that the statement was in the newspaper, 





and the noble Lord’s letter was also in the 
newspapers. The esereriens were printed, 
| and the letters ofthenoble Lord and his noble 
| collea ue wert printed. “This beine th case, 
it wa he Ho > to decide on what the 
| « rect a mami eon and of those let- 
| ters, was likely tobe. Ministers might say 
| that, if it were deemed fitting, they, o1 
| ther legal advisers, would take proper 
| notice of the outrages which had been 
1 commit 1: but as vet he had not heard 
that they had taken any steps in the mat- 
| t r. They were all acquainted with the 
destruction of the house (not the family seat) 
ofthe Duke of Newcastle. Forn ers it was 
the family seat of thatnoble man, butit had 


long ceased tobe so. To what were ves to 
attribute the burning of that property ? 
It could traced to no other but 
that the Duke of Newcastle was an oppo- 


cause 





neut ¢ fthe Re form Bill. ‘he hon. me mbe1 
Gee 
| for Middlesex treated this conflagration as 
l « } } 'T \f 
| @ mere trife. Chat hon. Member was an 
| econon icalman. He wasquite happy when 
items of 21d. or l; d. were the su bye ct of 
| his consideration. On a late occasion, he 
the Admiralty to 


' 
| advised the first Lord of 
} 


feed our seamen on bad biscuit and sour 


pork, because I}d. might be saved per Ib. 
but now he carried his economy much 
| further. He said that the Duke of New 
eastle’s mansion, whic h had been burned 
| down, was not worth much—it was only 
|a lodging-house; thus carrying economy 
| even to the crime of arson—thus adapting 
| econon ven to the offence of destroying 
| property b The hon. Member would, 
in ul genet: that a considerable 
| saving had been eftected because Clumber 
| hall, the country residence of the Duke of 


neonsumed. Now, 
that a Special C 


tle had not be 


Nou 
YOWCa 


| what he wished was, ym- 


| miss should be issued to try the offen- 
|ders. He knew not whether the hon. 
| and learned member for Nottingham had 
| had all the facts detailed to him, but he 
understood that the demolition of the 
house belonging to the Duke of Ne 
!castle took place under circumstance 
| which left no doubt that these practices 
) were directed against him personally, and 


| against his property, on account of his 
| conduet to the Reform Bill. 
The Attorney l pe rsonally. | 


i 
| Thos. be 
) A 


with respect 
t 


Ge nerat-: 


s could not, of course, 


practice 
9 
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personally directed against the Duke of | position was a matter of no importance 
Newcastle, because he was at the time of | to him; but it was quite evident that the 


the attack in London. 
learned Gentleman drew this distinction, 


| 


he must be aware that the Reformers, as | 


they were called, were not unmindful of 


the noble Duke’s residence in London. 
While the Radicals were burning down 
his house in Nottingham, his mansion in 
Portman-square was not forgotten by in- 
dividuals intown. There appeared to bea 
sort of sympathy on this point, for while 
the noble Duke’s house at Nottingham 
was in flames, his house in town was sur- 
rounded by an angry mob. 
circumstances, the Attorney General could 


If under these | 


show any good reason for not sending a | 


Commission to try the offenders, he would 
not persevere in hismotion. It was, how- 
ever, not unlikely that Gentlemen oppo- 
site would meet this subject as the hon. 
member for Middlesex had thought proper 
to meet it. And yet one would suppose 
that such a case as the burning of a house 
of the Duke of Newcastle would excite in 
a considerable degree the attention of Go- 
vernment, and that they would be found 
willing to protect the property of their po- 
liticalopponents. But when he recollected 
what a portion of the Press said, namely 
—that if the Bill failed, the torch 


But when the | just and proper equality of the law had 
| ceased to exist, if the property of the Duke 


of Newcastle was not placed on the same 
footing of safety and security as that of 
other individuals. He heard cheers from 
the Attorney General. Doubtless thehon. 
and learned Gentleman meant to say, that 
he would show his activity in prosecuting 
for burnings, when Lansdowne-house, and 
other mansions belonging to the sam 
party, wereconsumed, ‘That was his hon. 
and learned friend’s logic. Did the hon, 
and learned Gentleman mean to say, that 
he would not agree to a Commission foi 
trying those who had burned down an 
Anti-reforming Duke’s house, until that of 
a Reforming Duke wasconsumed? Then 


| they should hear by and by what the hon. 


and learned Gentleman meant to do. 


must be applied to the property of its op- | 


ponents—when he saw his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment go the length of corresponding 
with those, who if they did not recom- 
mend burning, did declare themselves in 
favour of not paying taxes—when he marked 


this, he must beg leave to repeat what he | 


had before stated in that House, that he 
did not and could not give his confidence 


to Ministers. He now plainly avowed, that | 


on this account, he felt it necessary 
to call the attention of the House to the 
motion with which he should conclude. 
Not many hours had elapsed, since a 
gross, and egregious, and scandalous at- 
tack had been made on the property of the 
Duke of Newcastle—noble Lords had been 
personally assailed — inflammatory pam- 
phlets were disseminated in every direction 
—andthe most baneful principles were ad- 
vocated by“ friendly advisers.” When these 


things passed before their eyes, was there | 


any man of common sense who would not 
at once admit that this system of intimi- 
dation was not intended to control one 
Peer, but was directed against the whole 
Peerage ? \ 
of State did or did not agree in that pro- 


Whether the Under Secretary | 
'to his doctrine, they being the heads of 





Ile 
would maintain, that for the last six weeks, 


' the language of the Press, speeches in that 


House, and declarations out of that House, 
were all calculated to call down populai 
vengeance on the heads of those Peer: 
who had opposed the Reform Bill. No 
doubt the noble Paymaster, and the noble 
Lord, the member for Northampton, had 
had an opportunity of looking at the speech 
made a few days ago bya noble Lord (Lord 
Milton) at the Shefheld meeting. That 
noble Lord there asserted, that it was by 
the Peerscreated in thereignsof George 3rd 
and George 4th that the Reform Bill wa 
thrown out. Whether the Peerage of 
the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) was to be 
admitted amongst those which, in the 
speech of the noble Lord to whom he had 
alluded, were called the ancient hereditary 
Peerages of England, he did not know. 
Certainly it did not belong to the feudal 
class. Perhaps it was to be considered 
in medio, between the very old and the 


| moderately new ; and perhaps on the score 
| of antiquity the reverence for Earl Grey’s 


title was not quite safe. But if the dec! 
sion of the heads of modern houses with 
reference to this Bill did not please the 
noble Lord, he must, a multo fortiorz, be 
dissatisfied on that ground with the votes 
of Lord Dinorben, Lord Panmure, and 
Lord Poltimore. ‘The decisions of these 
novi homines-—these new made Peers— 
was, according to the inference to be drawn 
from the speech of the noble Lord, not 
worth any thing, The conduct of the 
Wentworths and the Russells, according 
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the ancient houses, ought to have been 
implicitly followed. The Jine of argument 
of the noble Lord went directly to that 
point. He said, that the modern Peers 
rejected this Bill; and his impression 
seemed to be, that they did not stand on 
an equal footing with the ancient nobility. 
All that he demanded was, rigorous and 
impartial justice, He wished to see Min- 
isters active in protecting the property of 
political foes, as well as of political friends. 
If such a course had been pursued, he should 
not have brought sucha Motion before the 
House. His opinion was, that if in the early 
part of last winter a special commission had 
been appointed, it would have produced be- 
neficial effects. That was hisopinion, though 
he had not expressed it. He knew not 
whether his Majesty’s Government meant 
on this occasion to send a special commis- 
sion to Nottingham. He conceived that 
they ought to do so. But he had seen 
enough, in the course of these proceeding rs 
—in the progress of these political excite- 
ments-——to lead him to believe that the 
Government had connived at them, to 
serve their own purposes with respect to 
the Reform Bill. He had that evening 
noted what might be called a dialogue 
between the Woolsack and the people and 
one would suppose that in such a dialogue, 
the first Magistrate would peremptorily 
say, violence must be repressed, crimes 
must be brought to a trial, and the strong 
arm of the law must be called into active 
operation. But he discovered no such 
thine. He observed nothing more than a 
repetition of the mildness which he had 
heard from the noble Lord yesterday. He 
therefore feltit necessary, undersuchcircum- 
stances, tosubmit the Motion to the House 
of which he had given notice. Although 
in the heat of the debate party cheers had 
been given whenever the name of that 
honest and upright nobleman, the Duke 
of Newcastle, had been mentioned, yet 
he was perfectly convinced, that no hon. 
Gentlemen who sat in that House could 
look with indifference on an act of violence 
committed on the property of a Peer of the 
realm, because he happened to differ from 
them in political opinion, He was firmly 
persuaded, that they considered that his 
property was as fit an object of protection 
as that of any other nobleman. He did 
not perceive that the Ministers cheered that 
sentiment, but he was glad to find that 
the Gentlemen behind them did. Oh! 
he now heard a languid cheer from Minis- 
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ters. While others strongly expressed 
their opinion om the subject, Ministers, 
by their languid cheer, admitted that the 
property of the Duke of Newcastle ought 
to be protected not less carefully than 
that of the Duke of Bedford. The At- 
torney General-had a serious responsibility 
cast upon him. He did not mean to say 
that Ministers had occasioned those mis- 
chiefs, but they connived at them. They 
approved of the proceedings of a meeting 
where mutinyand sedition were recommend- 
ed—where burning was not denounced. 
But some metaphysical Paymaster would 
rise up and say “ Oh! we did not recom- 
mend the burnine of the Duke of New- 
castle’s house!” Then came the question, 
‘*Did you do anything to prevent it?” 
He must again press upon the attention of 
the House, that the noble member fo1 
Northamptonshire, in allusion to Lord 
Wharncliffe, had characterized him asa 
Peer of the other day—as one, he sup- 
posed, not to be spoken of at the same 
time with the Wentworths and the Rus- 
sells. In his opinion, nothing could have a 
more mischievous effect than that speech. 
He did not mean to say that the law 
would not ultimately be carried into effect. 
But the correspondence of two Cabinet 
oye with the promoters of a meeting 
at which an illegal act was done, and which 
meeting partook even of a treasonable cha- 
racter, was not calculated to inspire people 
with a reverence forthe laws. He wished 
to propose a Motion, the effect of which 
would be,to give due protection to the 
property of those who opposed the Reform 
Bill as well as to the property of those 
who supported it. If they were to wait for 
such a measure until the Reformers burned 
down some of the houses of their abcttors, 
they must wait for a very long time. He 
would not wait, and the sober thinking 
part of the public would not wait. As the 
matter now stood, the month of March 
was the earliest time when the noble Duke 
could procure redress for this outrage on 
his property—that was the earliest time 
when he could visit the agents of this 
scandalous tyranny with the vengeance of 
the law. ‘The King’s Government, as 
noblemen,and leaders of a political body in 
this country, were bound to take care that 
the property of the Duke of Newcastle, and 
of all who thought with him, should be 
placed in a state of equal preservation with 
that of his opponents; and the House of 
Commons, as gentlemen, as men of honour, 
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as Englishmen, and as moral men, ought 
to declare that the p rope rty of even pi hiti- 
cal foes was worthy of protection. If they 
did not, their honesty, their hivh characte) 


would be levelled with the dust [hear,hear.] 
By the cheers, the posthumouscheers whic! 
he now heard, he felt that he sh« 
his Motion. The ground 
which it stood were so clear and plain that 
he was certain it must He 
would therefore conclude by proposing 
an Amendment to the present Motio 
“That an Address be ae 1 to his 
Majesty, oeleghows a special commission 
all convenient d 


y 


yuld carry 


s and principles on 


succeed. 


issued, 


may be wit 

patch, to try the off i rs concerned in the 

recent burning and destruction of Notting 
am Castle, and in other outrages and acts 


of violence recently committed inthe coun- 
ty of Notting 

Mr. Fane seconded the 

Mr. O’ Connell 
considered presumptuous if he offered a few 
words after what had been said by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. That hon. and 
learned Gentleman taken upon him- 
self,not only to misrepresent, 


] ” 

nam. 

A, ] 
Amenam 


eee 1 
hoped it would not b 


had 


put 


him upon three | points—First, for sitting on 
the Opposition snes the House, when it 
was honoured a asisnanilte irned Gen- 
tleman’s own presence. Not very long since, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had called 


the Opposition side of the Housea mountain, 


and the hon. and Jearned Gentleman oucht 


to recollect that he had taken his seat upon 
it long before the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had visited it. Mahomet had therefor 
come to the mountain, and not the moun- 


Mahom« ts 


on this oce 


tain to Mahomet. 
hibited himself 
the most grotesqu 
spired 
against him 


sion in one of 
of his woul 
paroxysms. The secon 


(Mr. O’Connell) was, a want of 
= 


gentility. Of all men, the chan ye of bein 
ungenteel came most strangely from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. In what 
school of politeness had he taken his 


cree? Where was the dancing-master 
for grown gentlemen, 
he had so much profited ? 
hon. and learned Geri 
elegantiarum ? When the hon. and learned 
Member talked of gentility, he wished to 
remind him, that as Dr. Johns¢ said 
that “the Devil was the first Whiz,” so 
Shakspeare had told us that the 
the first centleman— 

‘¢ The Prin 
Wetherall his name, 


de 
by whose instructions 
Who was the 
arbiter 


ntleman’s 


n had 
De V il W as 


-e of Darkness is a gentlem: 


al id Bot 





too, had eXx- | 
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| had 
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if he remained near the hon. and learned 


Gentleman, he might catch something 
fai 5 Sita, He did not mean his gentry, 
but his gentility; he was in hopes that he 


should obtain some little infusion of that 
complished and courteous manner f 
which t hon. and learned Gentleman 
was so remarkable. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had also accused him of hay 

ing approved of the base, das tardly, and 
cowardly attack made yesterday upon an 
Irish nobleman. Never was any accusa 
tion unfounded the days of 
gentility were first invented, and nothing 
contrary to what he had really sai 
Had he stood the supporter of every abuse, 
and the determined op ponent of every im 
provement—had he resisted every attempt 
to facilitate the administration of justice- 

he continually laboured to shut out 


yt 


he 


more since 


, 
ad. 


sO 


| the enlightment of modern knowledge from 


| Just 


the obscurities of ancient law—had he 
occupied the time of the House with a 
sort of rollicking rhodomontade night after 
habit 


night — had it been his constant 

+ } 2 nd 

to make ple laugh at him, when he 
nossessed not the wit to make them laugh 


with him—he might have deservedly been 
the t of the illiberal attack which had 
In the speech 
‘en addressed to the 


ob} c 
been made upon him. 


which had just now br 


| House, his Majesty’s Government wer 
‘cused of wilfully permitting the dis 

| graceful outrages which had recently taken 
place. or his part, although he thought 
| that the gallant nobleman who had been 
| assailed was mistaken in his political opin- 
lions, no man could desire more than he 
| did to see the persons brought to justic 


| tl 


/ man, 








» that atrocious attack. 
the Hous« 

tain Resolutions the inha- 
and from that sub 


1 1 ’ 
who had made 


» original Motion before 
rred to cel ot 
' 


tants of St. James’s; 


ct they hi A tees on turned off to the outrages 
at Nottingham. Did either of the Gentle- 
men, the hon. Mover or the hon. and 


learned Gentleman below him, or did any 
imagine that his Majesty’s Gover 
ment would hesitate to inquire respecting 
every such riot illegal proceeding / ? 
What grounds were there for supposing 
that they would neglect their duty? Wa: 
known that any of the rioters at Notting- 
ham had been taken up ? “4 not, what a 
situation would the Judges be placed in 
when they arrived at that pl ice, to discove 
there were no prisoners to try. So far 
they might take a useful bint from Mrs. 
Glass, when she said, “ First catch your 


or 
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carp.” Surely it became the duty of the |could not be deceived The hon. and 
hon. Gentleman to ascertain whether there | learned Gentleman had. said that h 


was any work for the King’s Judges before | noble friend and himself were lecallyv par 










































he despatched them, on what micht turn | ticipators in treasonable misd: 7 


j { 
out to be a bootless errand. As for the | Sir Charles Wetherell:-—1 say 
attack which had been made upon himby! Lord Althorp :—Then if the h 


| 


the hon. and learned Member, he would 
say no more than that it was wholly un- 


’ Hy partie pants in tre ison, It was 
founded. He micht add, that every part |duty to bring articles of impeachment 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech | against them. The hon. and learned Gen- 
was utterly destitute of merit, although he | teman had said, that they had never meant 


} ° li } ri ks 1) f 
must not say that it was equally destitute | to give equal protection to the Duke of 


of truth. | Neweastle, till the property of some 1 
Lord Althorp said, that the attack of | forming Peer was burnt. [Sir ¢ 

the bon. and learned Gentleman, last night | Wethere// -—No, no.| The conduct of the 

and on the present occasion, was most | hon. and learned ¢ itleman was so strange, 


unfair, and the insinuaticns in which he | that he really did not know how to apply 

had indulged were wholly uncalled for, | himself to it: it tool 

He had accused his Majesty’s Government | « t 

of acting partially towards the supporters | hon. and learned Geutleman had_ said 

and opposers of the Reform Bill. that he would not persevere in his Motion 
Sir Charles Wetherell said, his words provided an assurance was given that a 

were ‘“‘he hoped they had not so acted. special commission should issue. He could 
Lord Althorp: Then the hon. and | give the hon. and learned Gentleman no 


learned Gentleman had only insinuated | su issural it rested with his Ma- 
the charge, that because the Duke of New esty’s Ministers to decide that point ; but 
castle had opposed the Reform Bill, there- | he could give him this assurance, that th 
fore the Duke of Neweastle’s property was operty of every individual i. che country 
not so well prote cted as that of any other | should be protect das far as Government 
individual. “That was the insinuation of |could protect it. ‘The Khon. and learned 
the hon. and learned Member: and he | Gentleman and the House micht take th 
should not have thought it would hav former conduct of the Ministers as L | ied¢ 
been concurred in by any other Mem! of their present intentions. The hon. and 
in the House, had it not been cheered by rned Gentleman, in referring last vear to 
a solitary Member on the other side. He | the special commissions, had said that they 
bereed to state, thouch it was scarcely ould have been issued sooner: but they 
necessary for him to state, that his Ma- | had been issued and put into motion as 
Jesty’s present Government were as fully |}soon a possil le, and as quickly as tl] 
determined as any Government to maintain | machinery could be | epared. The hon 
the laws and the peac ofthe country. It }and | 1 Grentleman had referred to 
was hardly necessary for him to defend | spr of his noble friend the member fo 
the Government from such a charge Not He had 1 1 that 
that of the hon. and learned Gentleman ; | speec ut he could say, that bis nobl 
it was hardly necessary for him to say, that | friend had uttered in that House sentiment 
they would make nodistinctions, orinterfere | quite contrary to those imputed to 


in any manner with the regular course of | A n Lord, who was not now in his 
justice. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had accused the Ministers of conniving at 
the disturbances in the country. Did the | that it might receive general concurren: 


hon. and learned Gentleman feel anvthing |and_ restore th: peace of the count 


in his own breast which could induce him | If there were any ground for expecting 

to conceive it possible that anv man of | such a bill, so modified as to diminish it 

honour and character, not only worthy of | efticieney, so far from its promoting the 
, é - 


a seat in that House, but fit for the society | peace of the country, he was persuaded 

of gentlemen any where, could, for the | would, on the contrary, be more likely it 
sake of some private purpose of his own, | endar ver it. He(Lord Althorp) had only 
connive at bloodshed, riot, andarson? It!to repeat what he ha 
| night, that he never cou 1 party toa 


was really quite impossible to answer ac- | 
oe ; M H aie : 
Cusations of that kind. On one point he | measure which he did not in his conscience 
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believe to be as efficient as the last. He 
would not detain the House any longet 
However warmly he might have expressed 
himself, he felt no resentment towards any 
one. 

Mr. Gillon said, that he was aware there 
was great excitement abroad, both on the 
subjects of Reform and Select Vestries, 


and he therefore felt no surprise that 
strong, and perhaps, violent language had 


been uttered. When, however, complaints 
had been madeof the language of the Whig 
newspapers and publications, he would 
take the liberty of referring to a Tory 
magazine which had recently come under 
his notice, and which said, “ that for prin- 
ciples less revolutionary than those of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and for conduct not 
so much calculated to disturb the peace, 
a large number of men, women, and 
children, had been trampled down by the 
horses of the Yeomanry, and many men 
sent into exile.” This language was much 
less justifiable than any that had been re- 
marked upon during the debate. To those 
Gentlemen who charged the Government 
with having excited the people on the 
subject of Reform he would say, that it 
was the system of misrule which those 
Gentlemen themselves supported that had 
led to the inevitable necessity of Reform. 

The Attorney-General said, that what 
had fallen from his noble friend (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer), must be quit 
satisfactory, and the House would feel, 
that in consequence of his (the Attorney- 
General’s) necessary connection with any 
law proceedings, if such should arise in 
consequence of what had occurred, it 
would be better for him not to 
into speculative points of law, or into the 
discussion of questions in which he might 
possibly hereafter be mixed up. As to the 
law, he did not apprehend that any lawyer 
or commonly-educated man could doubt as 
to what the law was on the subject alluded 
to. When his noble friend expressed his 


enter 


determination to exercise all the powers of 


the law for the maintenance of peace and 
the protection of property, he did not see 
what more could be required. At the 
same time it must not be assumed that a 
special commission was to issue to try 
every outrage that might occur. It was 
the duty of Government not to issue such 
a commission unless very strong grounds 
were made out. But he could testify to 
the readiness with which the special com- 
mission was granted in November last, and 
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the determination shewn to repress outrags 
and violence. Immediately upon the new 
Administration being formed, 
friend, the present Lord Chancellor, came to 
him in the Court of King’s Bench, and said, 
‘‘the first act of our Ministry will be to 
send you down to Winchester, to institut 

legal proceedings against the persons en 

gaged in the riots, and to clear the gaol.” 
But on the present occasion—in his cha 

racter as member for Nottingham, and not 
as a Law Officer connected with the Go 
vernment—he had the happiness of bein, 
able to say, that so far as he could learn, 
he believed the riots were for the pi 
utterly extinguished. The which 
had been sent down had proved sufficient 
for this purpose, and for the purpose of 
overawing the disorderly, and preventing, 
he hoped, a repetition of the outrag 

| 


his nobl 


esent 


force 


The first ebullition certainly was very 
violent. Many of the cavalry were at the 
time at Derby, where also, unfortunately, 


some rioting took place, and lives wer lost. 
Before a force could be collected, th 
Castle of Nottingham, he was sorry to say, 
was consumed by the miscreants. Thi 
Magistrates, however, active, 
the Yeomanry were called out, and th 
military were held in readiness, and, what 
was better than all this, all the respectabli 
men of the town were sworn in as Special 
Constables, and were on the day 
and night. These measures had proved 
etiectual, and the repetition of such out 
rages was a fact exceedingly impi obable 

Iie must say, on the other hand, that h 
feared not one of those concerne ‘¢ in burn 
ing the Castle had been yet taken 
custody, and there would therefore be no 
gaol to deliver if a special commission 
were sent down. few 
deed, who were afterwards found wande1 

ing about, had been taken into custody, 
but there was nothing to prevent thei 
being tried at the next Sessions. Let 
one think that he was making light of a 
business of this nature. He deeply de. 

p lored the disappointment which had led 
in some instances tosuch criminalexcesses; 
and he therefore entreated the House, in 
the words of a noble Lord, not to look 
back for the purpose of exasperating, 01 
of unravelling unfortunate differences, but 
to look forward and consult upon the means 
by which the peace of the country might 
be preserved, and placed upon a solid 
basis. 

Mr, Goulburn expressed his perfect con- 


wore. Very 


watch 


Into 


some persous, In 


ho 
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currence in the concluding sentiments of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. ‘The 
House, and the public in general, he 
was sure, would hear with great satisfac- 
tion, the renewed assurance of the Mi- 
nisters, that they would use all the power 
with which they were intrusted by the 
Constitution to repress outrage and violence, 
and preserve the peace and tranquillity of 
the country. He begged further to be per- 
mitted to remark, that although he could 
not support his Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, still they should not find him con- 
tributing to create exasperation, or taking 
any other course than that which would 
support them uncer the difficulties and 
perils which at present beset the country, 
in every way that he could, consistently | 
with his own principles. He was not sorry 
that this debate had arisen, because it had 
called forth a public announcement of a 
determination which some had doubted, 
but of which he entertained no doubt—a 
determination on the part of his Majesty’s 
Government to do impartial justice, and 
preserve the peace of the country. 

Mr. James EF. Gordon said, that he felt 
convinced that every person possessed of 
property or having the interest of his 
country at heart, must lament the alarming 
occurrences which had recently prevailed 





in various places. Under the circumstances | 
of excitement, that existed, however, 
thought the be 
sidered extremely partial and of small | 
amount, when the means were considered 
by which the minds of the community had 


He rejoiced 


ne | 


disturbances micht con- | 


been so greatly exasperated. 
to hear the assurance that his 
Government would enforce the powers of 
the law to protect tl 
time l his disapproval of 
many of the remarks which had been mad 
by various Members, aud he also 
take the opportunity of saying, that he 
had never heard a more revolting attack 
than that which had been made by the 
hon. and learned Member behind him | 
(Mr. O’Connell), upon the and | 
learned Gentleman near him (Sir Charles 
Wetherell). 

Mr. Hume protested against the lan- 
guage used by the hon. Member. His 


Maye Stv’s | 


: coe 
lic. At the same 


1e pul 


Xpress 


he must ¢ 


must 


hon. 


hon. friend had only answered an attack 
which had been made upon him by the 
hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge, and therefore it was very unfair to 
charge him with having made a revolting 
attack, 





| 
He considered the spirited and 


{Ocr. 
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propel with which his hon. and 
learned friend repelled the attack, and re- 
torted upon the aggressor, did creat 
credit, and he must further be permitted 
to s Ly, that if any hon. Member in that 
House used strong and 
cuace, he 


the 


mannet 


him 


unmeasured lan 
must expect to be replied to in 
same manner. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that although 


he was not connected with the Govern- 
ment, and, so far as Ireland was concerned, 
did not approve of its measures, yet he 


could not sit and listen to such unfounded, 
illiberal, une 
unjust attacks, as were made upon Mi 
: thi Gentle- 
man, who had gone so far as to assert that 
there was a tr ; 
pay taxes, which his Majesty’s Government 


unwarranted, nerous, and 


nisters by hon. and learned 


asonable COlSpiracy not to 


encouraged. He was convinced that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not be- 
lieve wh if hie said hims if lorde r. orde r|. 


He was not disorderly, and would not sit 
Hi repeated that he did not be- 
Membe 


had said Was his sin ere'o inion, be “ause 
; +] 


} 
Gown. 


lieve what the hon. and learned 


if he had been serious in it, he ought to 
have impeached Ministers who had the 


folly and the audacity to abandon then 
duty to their King and ¢o their country, 
and that duty which was imposed on every 
thei he was a 


well-reculated man, whe 


hon. and learned 
j 


ynfined his 


or not. But the 
had not « 


Minister 


attacks 


Gentleman 


to his Majesty’s Government. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had taken occasion 
to Say that Irishmen were not cowards. 
He would tell the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman what was his idea of spirit. He 
thought, that to pply ( ive terms in 
quarters where they could not receive the 
answer they ought, was not thie part ota 
man of spirit. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman c! to use such language, 
let him apply it in other quarter, 
and sec 

The Speaker rose, and said, that the 


lancuace which had been used was as Im- 
proper as any one Member could apply to 
it—not to the House 


another. He put 


but to the hon. Member himself, on re- 
flection, whether he had ever heard the 
hon. and learned Member to whom he 


alluded use such language without being 
called to order for it ? 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, he was wholly 
misunderstood ; he had put the case hy- 
pothetically. 

The Speaker said, the hon, Member 
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must be aware that putting a hypothetical | 


case was not the way to evade what would 
be in itself disorderly. 

Mr. H. Grattan said, he mean 
disorderly di resp¢ ctful to the 


House; 


or 
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in the terms which he employed. 1 


hon. and learned Gentleman who was al 


luded to, had first attacked a noble friend 


nothing 


but when the hon. and learned Gentleman | 


talked a great deal of Irishmen, and then 
turned his back to the Chair, and looked 
at the Irish Members, he felt justified in 
assuring the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that there was nothing that he could in- 
sinuate against the lrish Members, 
for their support of Government, 
on any other ground, which they would 
not repel in a proper manner. The charges 
which he had brought ag Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were wholly, 
and completely unfounded. 

Lord Brudenell said, that in 


pati 
either 
the or 
wl 


; . | 
unst His 


his opin- 


ion, his hon. and learned friend (Sir C 
Wetherell) had been most unfairly dealt 
with, and had been attacked in the most 
unmerited manner Nothing that his 
hon. and learned friend had said would 
bear the construction endeavoured to be 
fastened upon it. His hon. and learned 


, ayes 
Majesty’s Government 


ould 


friend said, that bis 
were not the 
tend to preserve the peace 
The course which they we 
playing too much into the hands of the 
and 


means which y¥ 


of the 


i< 


using 
country. 


was 


taking 


populace, and would lead to violence 


breach of the law, of 
of this he would 


Viember who heard him, 
usures had 


instead SsIne 


suppre 
disturbances. As a proof 
put it to any hon, 
if he thought effici 
ye sterd: ry resorte d to to 


nt me been 


preserve the 





quillity of the me trop lis. As to the charee 
which had been made acainst 

and learned friend, of using offe: 
language, because he knew it could 1 

no reply, he did not believe there was an 


hon. Member in the House capable of 


such conduct. If an r hon. and | 

ed Member was—he would not sav 
exempt—but if he exempted himself from 
all responsibility, he certainly ought to be 


cautious and more guarded in his own ex- 
pressions. 

Sir John Hobhouse begged to 
to the noble Lord, that the continuance of 
these discussions would do no good, and 
that it would be better to avoid saying the 
harshest thing that could be said of a man 
in his absence. 

Lord Brudenell said, 
to the House whether it 
bent upon any man who exempted himself 
from responsibility, to be cautious himself 


sug vest 


al 


incum- 


he would 
was 


appt 
not 


I ibsolute ly, | 








I 

if his, and then he attacked the hon. a: 
earned Gentleman near him, and he con 
ceived the latter hon. and learned Gentlk 
man was justified in replying to him. 

Mr. Hunt said, he could not concur in 
the present Motion until the real state of 
the case was completely known. It ay 
peared, however, that there had been riots 
at Nottingham, and that poprlac 
after having destroyed a nobleman’s man 


O 
! 
l 


the 


sion, had returned to the attack the next 
day, as it seemed, to consummate thei 
own infamy. The hon. and learned Gen 


tleman had further assumed that some ot 
ie persons who had been guilty of th 

but it ap 
from the speech of the hon. and 


ross outrages were in custody, 


peared 
| 
i 


earned Gentleman (the Attorney-Genera 
that he had been misinformed, for none of 
the rmegleaders were as vet taken. When 


he understood, and heard it asserted, that 
the res inhabitant householder 
had been sworn in, and were very active in 
the | of the duties of Special 
Constables, he must express his astonish 
ment that the incendiaries were not taken 
; but the Yeomanry Cavalry had taken 
some persons who had no o to 
He did not mean to say 
nt encouraged 


pectable 


erformance 


up 


<2 
up nothin do 


with the offence. 
that his Majesty’s Governms 
these acts of outrage when they were com 
mitted; but he ens a had been 


sort of encouragement going on for a lon: 


time, and the Eiadataess had suffered 
the newspapers, which were their organs 
to excite the multitude to violence. It wa 
not, therefore, enough for him now to heat 
his Majesty’s Ministers say they were sorry 
for the outrages which had been commit 


ted, and that they would do all they could 
an end to them. They ought to 
have taken means to put an end to the ex 
citement which had been created. 

The Attorner l said, 


1-Genera ne xplan 


tion, that the force employed Notting 
ham did not reach the spot in time to 
prevent the conflagration, or arrest th 


authors of it, but their exertions were thé 
means of preventing further outrages. 

Sir Charles Wetherell felt called 
to reply to some remarks that had been 
made in the course of the debate. 

Sir John Newport rose to order. He 
vegrred to submit to the Chair, whether 
an hon. Gentleman was entitled to reply 
on merely proposing an amendment, 
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The Speaker said, that the hon. 
learned Gentleman had certainly no 
to speak if the House objected to it. But 
jt was for the House to say how far 
would hear the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, after the discussion which had taken 
place. The hon. and learned Gent 
must be aware that he depended upon ths 
sufferance of*the House. 

Sir Charles Wetherell : 
word upon sufferance.” 

The Amendment was then putand neg 
tived. On the Original Question being put, 

Lord Althorp said, as he understood it 
was allowed that the part of the advertise- 
ment complained of, arose, in part, out 
clerical error, he should beg leave 
the Previous Question. 

Mr. Herries observed, that aft 
cussion that had taken place, 
recommend his hon. friend to 


and 
right 


it 


nan 


‘““T won’t say a 


l- 


Ol 


to move 


r the dis- 
he should 


withdraw 


his Motion, 

Motion withdrawn. 

Bankruptcy Courr Brit—Com- 
MITTEE—TnirpD Day.] On the Mo- 
tion of the Attorney-General, the Order 
of the Day for resuming the Debate on 
the Amendment for referring the Bank- 
ruptcy Court Bill to a Se lect Committe 
was read. 

Mr. George Bankes wished to as the 
Attorney-General, whether this Bill was 


to be followed by another, and whether 
that Supplementary Bill was to 
provision, the Lord Cl 
additional retiring pension of 2,000. 

The Attorney-General said, he was not 
aware whether there was to be a Supple- 
mentary Bill or not; but it would not 
clude the provision referred to. 

Mr. Pemberton wished that 
Jatitude of time should be allowed fo 


contain a 


> ! 
TIVIne ancelior an 


In- 


the discussion of this most important 
question, than it appeared the noble and 
learned Lord, who was the author of the 


measure, appeared inclined to allow them. 


He wished to speak of that noble and 
learned Lord with the respect he telt for 
him and for his extraordinary talents ; but 


he would not permit himself to be re- 
strained by any influence to be ex reised 
elsewhere, in his Court, or out of it, from 
expressing himself with freedom, yet with 
a proper tone and temper. With respect 
to this Bill, those who pointed at the de- 
fects of the bankruptcy system had done 
only half their duty ; they were also bound 
to show that the Bill provided a remedy 
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Certain 
inseparable 
n treated if 
ntal to the pre- 

\ppe 
they did not ex- 
ankruptey. 


suitable 
which 
had 

, OP ee Ya 
were pee ull Thy 
m of 


] 1 
ind the most remedy. 
were 


be¢ 


incid 


jnconveniences, 


from all Courts, as 


syst bankruptcy als were 
iconveniences, but 
clusively belone to | Unless 
sub 
mitted to, the expense of the delay of ap- 
peals must be incurred ; 
as appeal multipliec 
expelse and delay were 
But this must be the e 


Court was 


and in proportion 
, the ol 
multiplied. 
until mutability 


were sources 
als¢ 


ise, 


was removed from human affairs. He 
objected to the Court of Review as unne- 
| cessary, fo he considered the duties which 
were attached to it ought to devolve on 
the Vice-Chancellor, with an appeal to the 
Lord Chancellor. The Judges of the Court 
of Review appeared to him to be a useless 








incumbrance—an tmpediment over which 


it was necessary to pass in order to vet at 
the Lord Chancellor. With respect to the 
charge of the present Commissioners 
being, for the most part, young men just 
ealled to the Bar, he had only to say,that an 


ae rstandine had existed that zentlemen 


should have been seven years in the profes- 


sion before they were appointed Commis- 
sioners ; and, if a Lord Chancellor were to 
ippoint wisi persons as had not been 
ven years, he would neglect his duty. 
To fill up the appointments in the new 
Court, a selection might be made from the 
present Commissioners, and this might be 
one both advantageously as reearded the 
haracter of the Court, and also would be 
attended with a great saving to the public. 
The noble and learned Lord at the head 
of the Court had now got rid of the arrears 
ft] ( t | he had stated his inten- 
tl » far as he had understood the 
1 ) | a’: oration to. take original 
motions, alone with th Viaster of th 
Rolls, without the assistance of the Vic 
Ch ellor, so that the Vice-Chancellor, 
who had kept down the bankrupt cases 
hitherto, could take these cases in future, 
and it was, therefore, not possible to con- 
ceive what public benetit could arise from 
these four Judges; they were not an addi- 
tional facility, but an additional impedi- 
ment. He considered the whole scheme 
as only intended to get rid of the Vice- 
Chancellor, which he thought most impo- 
litt The official assimnees were to be 
traders, or persons who had been traders, 
Now hose who were traders would not be 
able to undertake the office, so that it 
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would devolve upon those who had been 
traders; in other words, it would fall into 
the hands of jobbers. The office would be 
sought as a refuge for the et 
would be an hospital for incurables—a 
merchants ; it would 


1 4 
caestitute 


provision for decayed 
be the Lord Chancellor’s lumber-room, 


into which he would cast whatever he de- 
spised as worthless. He could not help 
characterizing this Bill as a most busy, 


meddling, mistaken piece of legislation. 
A jurisdiction more liable to abuse, more 
liable 


knew. 


to scandalous jobbing, he never 


The hon. and learned Solicitor- 
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| administered, the only material thing fora 


bankrupt to consider was, his conduct be- 
fore the Commissioners ; if he dealt toler- 


ably fair with them, all would go well with 
him. These were palpable defects which 


required remedy, and it was also necessary 
that the rights of creditors should be better 
secured and promoted, and that a more 


| complete protection should be afforded to 


General had said, that the measure was | 
| Lord would really do what the Solicito 


a gain of the difference between 26,0001, 
and 28,0002. But it really took away the 
patronage of four places, and in lieu of it 
placed in the hands of the Lord Chancel 
lor the immediate, uncontrolled, and irre- 
sponsible patronage of 26,4001. If 
expense was necessary, he (Mr. Pemberton) 
made no objection; but let them not be told 
of the Chancellor’s making such 
sacrifice, when it put into the hands of the 
Great of 
patronage than was ever given to a subject 
of the realm. Though it 
strange argument for an Anti-reformer, he 
contended that the Reform of this Bill was 
too partial. The public had been promised 
by the noble and learned Lord, a revision 


a great 
Seal a more enormous aimount 


mieht seem a 


of the law and of the Courts, and if that 
promise was fulfilled, there was no branch 
of the law in which the pruning-knife 


could be applied with so much benefit as 


the law of debtor and creditor. Ther 


was no lawyer who was not fully aware of 


irrecularities, Inconve- 


the 
nience, and injustice, 


anomalies, 
produced by that 


branch of our jurisprudence. It frequently 
pressed upon the honest and innocent, 


and as frequently extended impunity to 
fraud, and indulgence to crime. It filled 
our gaols with begears, and was in general 
as barbarous and absurd as any Jaw that 
ever disgraced a civilized community. T! 
most wealthy person in the land might | 
made a bankrupt by the inadvertence or 


a de- 


The 


Je 


carelessness of his servant, in giving 
nial of his master to a 
might happen to call at an inconvenient 
time. The law again made not the slight- 
est distinction between the fraudulent 
bankrupt and the victim of misfortune— 
of those who had _ pursued 
of gross profligacy and extravagance, or 
those whom calamity had reduced to in- 
solyency. By the law, as it was at present 


tradesman who 


a career 


honest debtors reduced by misfortune. A 
Court was wanted, not alone for the benefit 
traders, but for the management of th 
atiairs of all persons who might happen to 
fall into a state of insolvency. By rectify 


ine these anomalies, the noble and learned 


of 


General thought he would accomplish by 


}this Bill—erect a lasting monument to 


| of 
this | 
| cularities 


his fame. But this Bill was not the stufi 
which monuments could be made; a 
Bill which left all the anomalies and irre- 
of the law precisely where it 
found them, and enacted places and pen- 


sions, fees and salaries. Such a Bill as 


i this ouvht not to have been the first lecis- 
lative measure of the master-mind of the 


had lauded in terms 


ly applicable to a human being. 
[lis chief objection to the Bill was, that it 


age, who been 


S( 


‘arc 


|was a bar, an impediment to the liberal 


| being 


| intended 
| but for 


improvement of the law. He could not 
believe that the noble and learned Lord 
would expose himself to the suspicion ot 
being actuated by motives which he knew 
the noble Lord would disdain, or aftord a 
pretence for saying that this Bill was not 
for the amendment of the law, 


the creation of office—a measure 


|of doubtful utility, but of certain expens¢ 


| Mass oO} 








-and that he would permit it to be said 


that an attempt was made to force this 


undigested legislation through the 
House, without an opportunity being af: 
forded it of examining and remedying its 
defects; that the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment was delayed, and the Lords and 
Commons of the land were to be kept 
together at great inconvenience, in ordet 
that the Lord Chancellor might have the 
disposal of two score places six months 
sooner than he otherwise would. He did 
not insinuate this as a charge against th 
noble and learned Lord; if he believed it 
to be true, he would have asserted it, but h¢ 
did not believe it; yet it was extremely diffi 
cult to understand on what ground this 
measure was attempted to be forced 
through the House at this season, when 
all minds were engrossed and absorbed by 
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other topics. The hon. and 
Member concluded by expressing 
if any expression had fallen from 
which was intemperate towards the 
and learned Lord. 

Mr. Pepys said, that the motives from 
which the Bill had been supposed to ori- 


onneibe 
his reere 

him 
noble 


ginate were those of saving labour to th 
Lord Chancellor, and increasing his 
tronage. But if the Court were useful, 


was clear that it could not be establishe ; 
without patronage. No new Courts could ; 
and yet they must be established, or 
could be no improvement in the admintis- 
tration of justice. But if there any 
one quality of the noble and learned Lord 
more remarkable than anot! it was the 
readiness with which he undertook labour, 
and which was as eminent as. the facility 
with which he got through it. se 


the Bill might have the effect of reliev 


there 
was 


— 


the Lord Chancellor from the pressure ee 


bankruptcy business, it should be ree 


Ol- 
lected that there was still an overwhelm- 
ing mass of matter in the Court of fs han- 
cery, and that though one part might be 


relieved, much still remained. Another 
reason alleged for the Bill, but which his 
hon. and learned friend professed not to 
believe, was, that its object was patronage 
Yet one would suppose that his hon. and 
learned friend meant this to be believed, 
for over and over again he 
it, and the insinuation had been re 
with cheers. Those who 
have believed the charge, 
and learned friend had given a conclusive 
reason that the object could not possibly 
be answered. The Bill, in fact, would 


cheered must 


greatly diminish patronage in value. = Its 
effec t was, to limit ap pointe ents to persons 
qualified in a particular manner; they 
must be of a certain class. The noble and 
learned Lord could not favour his friends 
with the same latitude as former Chan- 


cellors, because the persons appointed 
must be of a certain class and qualification. 
Ever since he had been in the profession, 
he had heard the evils of the Bankrupte y 
Court complained of, and those evils this 
Bill would remedy. It was said, that the 
Judges would be paid before they had any 
work to do; dint was a mistake. Th y 
would receive no salary till April, and in 
the mean time they would have m: ny ar- 
rangements to make for the business of 
the Court. The separation of bankruptcy 


from the Court of Chancery had been re- 
by 


commended Sir Samuel Romilly in 


had insinuated | 
ceived | 


fOcr. 13} 








though his hon. 
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would be 


The Judges now to be appointed 
wmed with all the 
sary to come to a conclusion in every case; 
and examining the parties themselves, could 
, much 
the best 
instance 


powe rs neceS- 


form, trom viva voce evidence 


mor 
Jud 


of | 


decisions than 


all 


isfactory 
from athdavits 
ptey th an imim mass 
of matter which merely matter of 
and this would in ~— cot rid 
» instead of b r deferred by 


ited sittings of i 


present Com- 


» sat 
pes 


yankruptey re was nse 
was 
course, be 
of at ones 
the : 


ene 


mussioners. Creditors would now have the 
eans of eehiee their debts without any 
delays. Th of fal 
debts could no longer exist, 


continued 


vexat ious system rl 
cating? 
could thos« 
ed which now arose 
of fraudulent 
laws had been so 


The Bill would 


woulda 


nol 

and renew- 
appoimtment 
inst which the 
dire cte dd. 
for it 
country Commissions 


evils be 
from the 
assignees, agi 
inefiect 
ffect a great point, 


1] 
ually 


ssimilate the 


to the London Commissions, whereas at 
pt sent the business was transacted in the 
country very impel rfectly He beeved the 
| arne 1 Me mb¢ rs of th » House to re fle cf 
upon the benefit the Bill would produce 
by relieving the Vice-Chancery Court 
from a pressure of business, which the 
Vice-Chancellor could not oet throuch, 
though the Chancellor and the Master of 
the Rolls had been able to relieve thei 
respective Courts from the arrears. This 
was no fault of the Vice-Chancellor, but 
| aros ina great degree from the nature of 
the present Bankruptcy Laws 

Mr. Alderman Wood, being well ac 
quainted with the feelings of the commer- 


cial interest of the city of London, would 


tak upon him to declare, that that in- 
terest was deeply anxious that some mea- 
sure like the present, ¢ ilculated to correct 
the abuses of our bankruptcy jurisdiction, 
should pass into a lay It was highly 
expedient that at least one commercial 
man should be alw ys on the list of offi- 
cial assignees, as none other than mercan- 
tile men could determine several practical 
questions between debtor and creditor. 


The only plausible objection which he had 


heard acainst the Bill was, that it would 
add to the patronage of the Lord Chan 
cellor but if it effected the saints pro- 
posed, it was a matter of only secondary 
Importance er ernt that noble Lord’s 


patronage would be curtailed or extended. 

Mr. Shel said, the objections urged to 
this Bill on the 
details, and did not touch the 


other side were all founded 


on its 


prin- 
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believe to be as efficient as the last. He 
would not detain the House any longer. 
However warmly he might have expressed 
himself, he felt no resentment towards any 
one. 

Mr. Gillon said, that he was aware there 
was great excitement abroad, both on the 
subjects of Reform and Select Vestries, 
and he therefore felt no surprise that 
strong, and perhaps, violent language had 
been uttered. When, however, complaints 
had been madeof the language of the Whig 
newspapers and publications, he would 
take the liberty of referring to a Tory 
magazine which had recently come under 
his notice, and which said, “ that for prin- 
ciples less revolutionary than those of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and for conduct not 
so much calculated to disturb the peace, 
a large number of men, women, and 
children, had been trampled down by the 
horses of the Yeomanry, and many men 
sent into exile.” This language was much 
less justifiable than any that had been re- 
marked upon during the debate. To those 
Gentlemen who charged the Government 
with having excited the people on the 
subject of Reform he would say, that it 
was the system of misrule which those 
Gentlemen themselves supported that had 
led to the inevitable necessity of Reform. 

The Attorney-General said, that what 
had fallen from his noble friend (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer), must be quite 
satisfactory, and the House would feel, 
that in consequence of his (the Attorney- 
General’s) necessary connection with any 
Jaw proceedings, if such should arise in 
consequence of what had occurred, it 
would be better for him not to 
into speculative points of law, or into the 
discussion of questions in which he might 
possibly hereafter be mixed up. As to the 
law, he did not apprehend that any lawyer 
or commonly-educated man could doubt as 
to what the law was on the subject alluded 
to. When his noble friend expressed his 
determination to exercise all the powers of 
the law for the maintenance of peace and 
the protection of property, he did not see 
what more could be required. At the 
same time it must not be assumed that a 
special commission was to issue to try 
every outrage that might occur. It was 
the duty of Government not to issue such 
a commission unless very strong grounds 
were made out. But he could testify to 
the readiness with which the special com- 
mission was granted in November last, and 


enter 
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the determination shewn to repress outrag: 
and violence. Immediately upon the new 
Administration being formed, his nobl 
friend, the present Lord Chancellor, came to 
himin the Court of King’s Bench, and said, 
“the first act of our Ministry will be t 

send you down to Winchester, to institut 

legal proceedings against the persons en 

saved in the riots, and to clear the eaol.” 
But on the present occasion—in his cha 

racter as member for Nottingham, and not 
Law Officer connected with the Go 
vernment—he had the happiness of being 
able to say, that so far as he could learn, 
he believed the riots were for the present 
utterly extinguished. The | 
had been sent down had proved sufficient 
for this purpose, and for the purpose of 
overawing the disorderly, and preventing, 
he hoped, a repetition of t 
T first ebullition 
violent. Many of the cavalry were at thi 
time at Derby, where also, unfortunate ly, 
some rioting took place, and lives were lost. 
Before a force could be collected, th: 
Castle of Nottingham, he was sorry to say, 
was consumed by the miscreants. Thi 
Magistrates, however, were 
the Yeomanry were called out, and th 

military were held in readiness, and, what 
was better than all this, all the respectabl: 
men of the town were sworn in as Special 
Constables, and were on the watch day 
and night. prove d 
effectual, and the repetition of such out 

rages was a fact exceedingly improbable. 
Hie must say, on the other hand, that h 

feared not one of those concerned in burn 
ing the Castle had been yet taken into 
custody, and there would therefore be no 


as a 


force Ww 1) 


ik 


e outrage 


h 
he certainly was very 


very 


active, 


These measures had 


oaol to 

were sent 
deed, who were afterwards found wande1 
ing about, had been taken into custody, 
but there was nothing to prevent theu 
being tried at the next Sessions. Let 
one think that he was making light of a 
business of this nature. He deeply de 
plored the disappointment which had led 
in some instances tosuch criminalexcesses; 
and he therefore entreated the House, in 
the words of a noble Lord, not to look 
back for the purpose of exasperating, 01 
of unravelling unfortunate differences, but 
to look forward and consult upon the means 
by which the peace of the country might 
be preserved, and placed upon a solid 
basis. 

Mr, Goulburn expressed his perfect cone 


deliver if a sp cial commiss! 


down. 


Some few persons 


9 ili 


ho 
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currence in the concluding sentiments of 
The | learned friend repelled the attack, 


the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
House, and the public in general, he 
was sure, would hear with great satisfac- 
tion, the renewed assurance of the Mi- 
nisters, that they would use all the power 
with which they were intrusted by the 
Constitution to repress outrage and violence, 


and preserve the peace and. tranquillity of | 


the country. 
mitted to remark, that althouczh he could 
not support his Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, still they should not find him con- 
tributing to create exasperation, or taking 
any other course than that which would 
support them under the difficulties and 
perils which at present beset the country, 


He begged further to be per- | 


in every way that he could, consistently 


with his own principles. He was not sorry 


that this debate had arisen, because it had | 


called forth a public announcement of a 
determination which some had doubted, 
but of which he entertained no doubt— a 
determination on the part of his M 
Government to do impartial j ustice, and 
preserve the peace of the country. 

Mr. James ££. Gordon said, that he felt 


ajesty’ S 


convinced that every person possessed of 


property or having the interest of his 
country at heart, must lament the alarming’ 
occurrences which had recently prevailed 
in various places. Under the circumstances 
of excitement, that existed, however, he 
thought the disturbances might be con- 


sidered extremely partial and of small | 
] ] 
A 


amount, when the means were considere 


| 


by which the minds of the community had | t 
I 


\] ‘ye stv’s 


been so greatly exasperated. He rejoiced 
to hear the assurance that his 
Government would enforce the powers of 
the law to protect the public. At the sam 
time he must express 

many of the remarks which had been made 
by various Members, and he must also 
take the opportunity of saying, that he 
had never heard a more revolting attack 
than that which had been made by the 
hon. and learned Member behind him 
(Mr. O’Connell), upon the hon. and 
learned Gentleman near him (Sir Charles 
Wetherell). 

Mr. Hume protested against the lan- 
guage used by the hon. 
hon. friend had only answered an attack 
which had been made upon him by the 
hon. and Jearned member for Borough- 


his disapproval Gl 
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proper manner with which his hon. and 
and re- 
torted upon the aggressor, did him great 
credit, and he must further be permitted 
to say, that if any hon. Member in that 
House used strong and unmeasured lan 
cuace, he 


must expect to be replied to in 
the same manner. 

Mr. Fie nry Grattan said, that although 
he was not connected with the Govern- 
nent, and, so far as Ireland was concerned, 
did not approve of its measures, yet he 
could not sit and listen to such unfounded, 
illiberal, unwarranted, ungenerous, and 
unjust attacks, as were made upon Mi 
nisters by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, who had gone so far as to assert that 
there was a treasonable conspiracy not to 
pay taxes, which his Majesty’s Government 
encouraged. He was convinced that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman ety not be 


| lieve what he said hims lf forder, order| 


Member. His} 


| 


He was not disord rly, and would not sit 
down. He repea ited that he did not be- 
lieve what the hon. and learned Membe: 
had said Was his sine re opinion, be Cause 


if he had been serious in it, he ought to 


have impeached Ministers who had the 
folly sid the 
duty to their Kine 


and that duty which was impc 


audacity to abandon then 
and to their country, 
sed on every 


vell-reculated man, whether he was a 
Minister or not. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not confined his attacks 
to his Majesty’s Government. The hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman had taken occasion 
O Say that Irishmen were not cowards, 
le would tell the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman what was his idea of spirit. He 
thought, that to ipply offensive terms In 
q iarters where they could not receive the 
answer they ought, Was not thik part Ota 
man ob spu If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman chose to use uch lan uage, 
let him apply it in some other quarter 


and see— 

The Speaker rose, and said, that the 
lancuace wh 
proper as any one Member could apply to 


another. He put it—not to the House 


ich had been used was as Im- 


but to the hon. Member himself, on re- 


flection, whether he had ever heard the 
hon. and learned Member to whom he 
alluded use such language without being 
called to order for it? 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, he was wholly 


bridge, and therefore it was very unfair to} misunder anes he had put the case hy- 


charge him with having made a revolting 
attack. He considered the spirited and 





pothetic lly. 


The Speaker said, the hon, Member 
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must be aware that putting a hypothetical in the terms which he employed. 


case was not the way to evade what would 
be in itself disorderly. 
Mr. H. Grattan said, he mean 


oh: . 
notning 


{COMMONS} 


disorderly or disrespectful to the House; | 


but when the hon. and learned Gentleman 
talked a great deal of Irishmen, and then 
turned his back to the Chair, and loo 
at the Irish Member felt justified im 
assuring the hon. and learned Gentlemat 


s, he 


that there was nothing that he could in- 
sinuate against the Irish Members, either 
for their support of the Government, or 
on any other ground, which they would 


not repel in a proper manner. The charges 
he had brought ag Ma- 


bal 


Ministers were wholly 


which ainst his 
jesty's 
and completely unfounded. 
Lord Brudenell said, that 
ion, his hon. and learned friend (Sir C 
Wethereil) had unfairly 
with, and had been attacked in the most 
Nothing that 


’ 


been most aeait 


unmerited manner. his 


hon. and learned friend had uld 


said wi 
| to be 
le urned 


bear the construction endeavoures 


fastened upon it. His bon. and 
7 ~ ] I > 4 
friend said, that bis Majesty’s Government 


using the means uld 


the peace of the country. 
hey were takis 


were not eget 
tend to preserv: 
The course which 
playing too much into the hands of 


was 
the 
populace, and would lead to violence and 
breach of the law, inst 


4 r Pols 
iS a proof of this 


id of suppressing 
he would 
ird him, 


disturbances. 
put it to any hon, 


iW } 


er who h 


wures had be en 


if he thoucht efficient m«e 

vesterdayv resorted to to preserv¢ the tran- 
quillity of the metropolis. As to the chara 
which had been made against his } 
and learned friend, of using oft 
lanmuage, because he knew it could 

no reply, he did not believe the was al 
hon. Member in the House capable of 
such conduct. If another hon. and I 

ed Member was—he would not say 
exempt—but if he exempted himself from 
all responsibility, he certainly ought to bé 
cautious and more guarded in his own ex- 


pressions. 
begvved to sucvest 


Sir John Hobhouse at 
to the noble Lord, that the continuance o 
these discussions would do no good, an 
that it would be better to avoid saying the 
harshest thing that could be said of a man 
in his absence. 

Lord Brudenell said, he would appeal 


to the House whether it was not incum- 


bent upon any man who exempted himself 
from responsibility, to be cautious himself | on merely proposing an amendment, 


ced | 


absolutely, | 


in h s Opin=- | 
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hon. and learned Gentleman who was al 
luded to, had first attacked a noble friend 
of his, and then he attacked the hon. ai 

immed Gentleman near him, and he con 
ceived the latter hon. and learned Gentk 
man was justified in replying to him. 

Mr. Hunt said, he could not concur in 
the present Motion until the real state of 


| the case was completely known. It ay 


peared, however, that there had been rio 
at Nottingham, and that the popelac 
after having destroyed a nobleman’s man 
sion, had returned to the attack the next 
day, as it seemed, to consummate thei 
own infamy. The hon. and learned Gen 
tleman had further assumed that some ot 
| culty of th 


peen 
ross outrages were in custody, but it ay 


the persons who had 


| peared from the speech of the hon. and 
| learned Gentleman (the Attorney-General) 


j 
+} 





it he had been misinformed, for none of 
. When 
he understood, and heard it asserted, that 
spectable inhabitant householde: 


19 


} 
} 


t rleaders were as vet taken. 


» Tin 
the r 
had 
the performance of the duties of Special 


been sworn in, and were very active in 


Constables, he must express his astonis| 


ment that the incendiaries were not tak 
up; but the Yeomanry Cavalry had taken 
some persons who had nothing to do 
offence. He did not mean to say 
that his Majesty’s Government encouraged 
these acts of outrage when the y were com 


mitted: but he thoueht there had been 


up 


with the 


sort of encouragement going on for a lon 
and the had 


newspapers, which were their organs 


Government suffered 


time, 
the 
to excite the 


multitude to violence. Itw 


not, therefore, enough for him now to heat 


rT’ 
i 


his Majesty’s Ministers say they were si 


for the outrages which had been commit 
ted, and that they would do all they could 
to put an end to them. They ought to 
have taken means to put an end to the ex 
citement which had been created. 


The Attorney-General said, in explana 
tion, that the force employed at Nottin; 
ham did not reach the spot in time to 
prevent the conflagration, or arrest th 
authors of it, but their exertions were the 
means of preventing further outrages. 

Sir Charles Wetherell felt called upor 
to reply to some remarks that had 
made in the course of the debate. 

Sir John Newport rose to order. He 
begged to submit to the Chair, whethe: 
an hon. Gentleman was entitled to reply 


beet 
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The Speaker said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had certainly no right 
to speak if the House objected to it. But 
it was for the House to say how fi 
would hear the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, after the discussion which had taken 
place. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
must be aware that he depended upon the 
sufferance of the House. 

Sir Charles Wetherell : 
word upon sufferance.” 

The Amendment was then putand nega- 
tived. On the Original Question being put, 

Lord Althorp said, as he understood it 
was allowed that the part of the advertise- 
ment complained of, arose, in part, out of 
clerical error, he should beg leave to move 
the Previous Question. 

Mr. Herries observed, that aft 


rou 


‘““T won't say a 


r the dis- 
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ind the most suitable remedy. Certain 


inconveniences, which were inseparable 
th y were pe wilinele cidental to t he pre- 
sent system of baakinens Vv \ppeals were 
rreat mconveniences, but the y cl d not ex- 
clusively belong to bankrupicy. Unless 
the fiat of an ont Court was sub 
mitted to, the « xpense ¢ the d elay of ap- 
peals must be incurred ; ery’ in proportion 


' ne ee } 
as appeals were multiplied, the sources of 


} expense and delay were alse multiplied. 


sut this must be the case, until mutability 
was removed from human aftairs. He 
objected to the Court of Review as unne- 


’ 
| cessary, for he considered the duties which 


| were attached to it ought to devolve on 


cussion that had taken place, he should | 


recommend his hon. friend to withdraw 
his Motion. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Bankruptcy Covurr Brit—Com- 
MItTEE—Tntrp Day.] On the Mo- 
tion of the Attorney-General, the Order 
of the Day for resuming the Debate on 
the Amendment for referring the Bank- 
ruptcy Court Bill to a Select Committe: 
was read. 

Mr. George Bankes wished to ask the 
Attorney-General, whether this Bill was 
to be followed ; 
that Supplementary Bill was to contain a 
provision, giving the Lord Chancellor an 
additional retiring pension of 2,000/. 


he was not 


another, and whether 


The Attorney-General said, 
aware whether there was to be a Supple- 
mentary Bill or not; but it would not in- 
clude the provision referred to. 

Mr. Pemberton wished that a greate 
latitude of time should be allowed 
the discussion of this most important 
question, than it appeared the noble and 
learned Lord, who was the author of the 
measure, appeared inclined to allow them. 
He wished to speak of that noble and 
learned Lord with the respect he felt for 
him and for his extraordinary talents ; but 
he would not permit himself to be re- 
strained by any influence to be exercised 
elsewhere, in his Court, or out of it, from 
expressing wie lf with freedom, yet with 
a proper tone and temper. With respect 
to this Bill, those who pointed at the de- 
fects of the bankruptcy system had done 
only half their duty ; they were also bound 
to show that the Bill provided a remedy, 


the Vice-Chancellor, with an < ppeal to the 
The Judges of the Court 
ared to him to be a useless 
an impediment over which 


it was necessary to pass in order to vet at 


Lord Chancellor. 
incumbrance 
the Lord Chancellor. Wit! respe ct tothe 
charge of the present Commissioners 
being, for the most part, young men just 
called to the Bar, he had only to say,that an 
understanding had existed that gentlemen 
should have been seven years in the sah S 
sion before they were appoint d Commi 
lor were to 
not been 


sioners ; and, if a Lord ¢ hi incel 
appoint such persons as had 
ven years, he would 1 x1 ct his duty. 
fo fill up the appomtments in the new 
Court, a selection might be made from the 
present Commissioners, and this might be 
done both advantageously as reearded the 
character of the Court, and also would be 
attended with a great saving to the public. 
The noble and learned Lord at the head 
of the Court had now cot rid o th > arrears 


f tl Court, and he had stated his inten- 
tion, so far as he had understood the 
1] I l’s oration, to tal original 
m¢ I Wong h ti Vlaster of tl 
Rolls, without the assistance of th V 1Cé 
Ch elit so that the Vice-Chancellor, 


who had kept down the bankrupt cases 
hitherto, could take these cases in future 
and it was, therefore, not possible to con- 
ceive what public benetit could arise from 
these four Judges: the y were not an addi 


| tional facility, but an additional impedi 


ment. He considered the whole scheme 

only intended to vet rid of the Vice- 
Chancellor, which he thought most impo- 
o.6 rn" m.: a ' : 
litic. The official assignees were to be 
traders, or persons who had been raders. 
Now those who were traders would not be 


able to undertake the office, so that it 


from all Courts, had been treated as if 
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would devolve upon those who had been 
traders; in other words, it would fall into 
the hands of jobbers. 
sought as a refuge 
would be an hospital for incurables—a 
provision for decayed merchants ; it would 


The office would be 


c } 1 5 
for the caestitute; if 


be the Lord Chancellor’s lumber-room, | 
; secured and promoted, and that a 
|complete protection should be afforded to 


into which he would cast whatever he de- 


spised as worthless. He could not help 
characterizing this Bill as a most busy, 
meddling, mistaken piece of legislation. 
A jurisdiction more liable to abuse, more 
liable to scandalous jobbing, he 

knew. The hon. and learned Solicitor- 
General had said, that the measure was 


neveil 


a gain of the difference between 26,0001, | 


and 28,0002. But it really took away the 
patronage of foul place s, and in lieu of it 
placed in the hands of the Lord Ch 
lor the immediate, uncontroll d, and irre- 


26,4000. If 


ine e| 
sponsible patronage of this 
expense was necessary, he (Mr. Pemberton) 
made no objecti n3 but let them not be told 
of the Chancellor’s making such a great 
sacrifice, when it put into the hands of the 
Great Seal a more enormous amount of 
patronage than was ever given to a subject 
of the realm. Though it 
strange Anti-reformer, he 


mieht seem a 


argument for an 


contended that the Reform of this Bill was | 


too partial. The public had been promised 
by the noble and learned Lord, a revision 
of the law and of the Courts, an 
promise was fulfilled, there was no bi 
of the the pruning 
could be applied with so much bene 
the law of debtor and 
was no lawyer who was not fully aware of 
the anomalies, 


nience, and injustice, 


¢ 


lif that 
inch 
-Kknife 


law in which 


creditor. inere 


irrecularities, inconve 
by that 

branch of our jurisprudence. It thy 

pres ed upon the honest 

and as frequently extended impunity to 

fraud, and indulgence to crime. It filled 


our gaols with begears, and was in general 


as barbarous and absurd as any law that 
ever disgraced a civilized community. 
most wealthy person in the land might 
made a bankrupt by the inadvertence or 
carelessness of his servant, in giving a de- 
nial of his master to a 

might happen to call at an inconvenient 
time. The law again made not the slight- 
est distinction between the fraudulent 
bankrupt and the victim of misfortune— 
those who had _ pursued 
of gross profligacy and extravagance, or 
those whom calamity had reduced to in- 
solyency. By the law, as it was at present 


The 


} 
i 
1 
{ 


IE 


tradesman who 


of a career 
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} sions, 


scarcely 


and innocent, 
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| administered, the only material thing for a 
| bankrupt to consider was, his conduct be- 


fore the Commissioners ; if he dealt toler- 
ably fair with them, all would go well with 
him. ‘These were palpable defects which 
required remedy, and it was also necessary 
that the rights of creditors should be bette: 


more 


honest debtors reduced by misfortune. A 
Court was wanted, not alone for the benefit 
of traders, but for the management of th 

atiairs of all persons who might happen to 


Poca ode = 
fall into a state of insolvency. By rectify 


ing these anomalies, the noble and learned 
Lord would really do what the Solicito 
General thought he would accomplish by 


ithis Bill—erect a lasting monument to 


But this Bill was not the stuf 
of which monuments could be made; a 


his fame. 


| Bill which left all the anomalies and irre- 
gularities of the 


law precisely where it 


|found them, and enacted places and pen 


fees and salaries. Such a Bill as 


this ought not to have been the first lecis- 


| lative measure of the master-mind of th 


had been lauded in terms 
applicable to a human being. 
His chief objection to the Bill was, that it 
was a bar, an impediment to the liberal 
ment of the law. He could 
elieve that the noble and learned 


. who 
] 


ave 


not 


Lord 


improve 


| would expose himself to the suspicion of 


] 


| being actuated by motives which he knew 
ithe noble Lord would disdain, or afford a 
| pretence for saying that this Bill was not 


intended for the amendment of the law. 


| but for the creation of office—a measur 
|of doubtful utility, but of certain expens 


und that he would permit it to be said 


+4 


it an attempt was made to force thi 


ss of undigested legislation through the 
House, without an opportunity being af 
forded it of examining and remedying its 
defects ; that the prorogation of Parlia 
ment was delayed, and the Lords and 
Commons of the land were to be kept 
together at great inconvenience, in orde1 
that the Lord Chancellor might have the 
disposal of two score places six months 
sooner than he otherwise would. He did 
not insinuate this as a charge against the 
noble and learned Lord; if he believed it 
to be true, he would have asserted it, but h¢ 
did not believe it; yet it was extremely diffi- 
cult to understand on what ground this 
measure was attempted to be forced 
through the House at this season, when 
all minds were engrossed and absorbed by 
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other topics. The hon. and learned 
Member concluded by expressing his regret 
if any expression had fallen from him 
which was intemperate towards the noble 
and learned Lord. 

Mr. Pepys said, that the motives from 
which the Bill had been supposed to ori- 
ginate were those of saving labour to th 
Lord Chancellor, and increasing his pa- 
tronage. But if the Court were useful, it 
was Clear that it could not be established 
without patronage. No new Courts could 
and yet they must be established, or ther 
could be no improvement in the adminis- 
tration of justice. But if there was any 
one quality of the noble and learned Lord 
more remarkable than another, it was the 
readiness with which he undertook labour, 
and which was as eminent as. the facility 
with which he got through it. Although 
the Bill might have the effect of relieving 


the Lord Chancellor from the pressure of 


bankruptcy business, it should be recol- 
lected that there was still an overwhelm- 
ing mass of matter in the Court of Chan- 
cery, and that though one part might be 
relieved, much still remained. Another 
reason alleged for the Bill, but which his 
hon. and learned friend professed not to 
believe, was, that its object was patronag 
Yet one would suppose that his hon. anc ¥" 
learned friend meant this to be believed, 
for over and over again he had insinuated 
it, and the insinuation had been received 
with cheers. cheered must 
have believed the charge, though his hon. 
and learned friend had given a conclusive 
reason that the object could not poss sibly 
be answered. The Bill, in fact, would 
greatly diminish patronage in value. — Its 
effect was, to roe ap pointe nts to Ps rsons 
qualified in a particular manner; they 
must be of a certain class. The ae and 
learned Lord could not favour his friends 
with the same latitude as former Chan- 
cellors, 
must be of a certain class and qualification. 
Ever since he had been in the profession, 
he had heard the evils of the Bankruptcy 
Court complained of, and those evils this 
Bill would re medy. It was said, that the 
Judges would be paid before they had any 
work to do; that was a mistake. They 
would receive no salary till April, and in 
the mean time the y would have m: ny ar- 
rangements to make for the business of 
the Court. The se aration of b: inkruptey y 
from the Court of Ch ancery had been re 
commended by Sir Samuel Romilly a 


Those who 


because the persons appointed 


fOcr. 13} 
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1809. The Judges now to be appointed 
would be armed with all the powers neces- 
sary to come to a conclusion in every case; 
and examining the parties themselves, could 
form, trom vive voce dbs much 
more satisfactory decisions than the best 
Judges from afhdavits all instance 
of bankruptey there was an immense mass 
of matter 
course, and this would in future be got rid 
of at once, instead of being deferred by 
the repeated sittings of the present Com 
missioners. Creditors would now have the 
means of ees r their debts without any 
vexatious delays. The system of fabri 
catine debts could no longer exist, not 
could those evils be continued and renew- 
ed which now arose from the appointment 
of fraudulent assignees, against which the 
laws had been so inetfec tually directed. 
The Bill would effect a great po int, for it 
would assimilate the country Commissions 
to the London Commissions, whereas at 
insacted in the 
country very imperfectly. He begged the 
1 Members of the House to reflect 
upon ie benefit the Bill would produce 
he Vice 
from a pressure of business, which the 
Vice-Chancellor could not get throuch, 
oh the Chancellor and the Master of 
the Rolls had been able to relieve thei 


present the business was tr 
learne 


by relieving t Chancery Court 


Ire spective Courts from the arrears. This 


is no fault of the Vice-Chancellor, but 
arose in a great degree from the sehen of 
the present Bankruptcy Laws 

Mr. Alderman Wood, being well ac 
quainted with the feelings of the commer- 
cial interest of the cityof London, would 
that that in- 
inxious that some mea- 


take it upon him to declare, 


terest was deeply 


sure like th present, ¢ uculated to correct 
the abuses of our bankruptcy jurisdiction, 
It was highly 
expedient that at least one ial 


the list of offi- 


should pass into a law. 
commert 
man should be always on 
onees, as none otl 


tile men could determine several practical 
questions between debtor and creditor. 


cial assi ver than mercan- 


The only plausible objection which he had 
heard acwainst the Bill was, that it would 
add to the Lord Chan 
cellor; but if it effected the rood pro- 


posed, it was a mat 


patronagt of the 


tter of only secondary 

importance whether that noble Lord’s 
patronage would be curtailed or extended. 
Mr. Shel said, the objections urged to 
this Bill on the other side were all 
on its detail 


| founded 


and did not touch the prin 


which was merely matter of 
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ciple, which he thought it was agreed should | would find that the Court of Review had 


be the subject of discussion that night. 
Hon. Gentlemen who spoke early in the 
debate, dealt mostly in general condemna- 
tion of the Bill without pointing out spe- 
cific objections. T hey indulge I. too, 
not in invective, at least in 
imputations on the score of the patronage 
created by this Bill. ‘| he 
however, not whether there ¥: 

created by the Bill, but whether the Bill 
was wanted? If it were once established 
that the Bill the 
founded on the exercise of patronage 
mediately vanisiied; if the Bill was bad, 
if it was not wanted, then the 
the patronage deserved censure. 
posing the disposition of the patronage 
its amount to be objectionable, it was 
matter of consideration in the Committee, 
and did not affect the principle of the 
Bill. A good deal of misconception—if not 
of intentional misrepresentation—had been 
It was stated 


iil-founded 


que stion was, 


was p trons 


was useful, objection 


im- 


Sup- 


or 


fallen into on the other side. 
last night by the hon. and learned member 
for Boroughbridge, and indeed by other 
hon. members, that the Judges to be ap- 
pointed to this new Court would be paid 
before their judicial duties comme 
but such was not the fact; for if 


need: 
the 


if 


creation of 


of pe 


power to limit the amount the assigne 
should receive. The hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last stated, as several other Gentl: 
men had done, that the assignees ouch: 
not to be chosen by the Commissioner: 
but by the creditors; but that objection, 
too, was one of detail, not of principl 
and might very fitly be considered in Co: 
mitte [t might be thought presumptu 
ous In him to give an opinion upon th 
Bill; but there was so much affinity be 
tween the bankrupt systems of Englan 
and freland—there such a twin dé 
formity between them—that he trusted h 
should be excused for making the observa 
tions he was about to make. What we 
the to be cured ? Where di 
the mischiefs of the present system li 
[In the appointment of the Commissioners 
and in the choice of the Assignees. Th 
Commissioners were selected from a clas 
| who not the 
much experience, who were novices | 


was 


mischiefs 


rsons had benefit ot 
their profession, whose want of practic 
them for th 


business, and who ha 


must incapacitate 


prompt 
I p! tlh} 
are 


iy ol the ir 
incentives given them to increas 
1d delay. 


an 


disc] 


+ 
oui 


ong 


a 
expense rhe Assignees wer 


| chosen from a class of persons whose in 


hon. Member would refer to the Bill, he} terest induced them to enter into combi 
7 ’ } 1 ' . 9 ° 

would find that, although appointed | nation with the bankrupt against the er 

before January, they did not receive | ditors, and who often picked up thei 


their first quarter’s salary till April. 
The hon. member for 
last night, that the money coll 
the official assignee could not 
out of the Bank, except 
from the Lord Chancellor; but if h 
look to the Bill, he would find that the 


Penryn stated 
D\ 


‘ted 


upon an ord r 


matter was left to the discretion of the Lord 
Chancellor or the Judges! of the Court of 


to the 


SUD- 


Review. The objection, therefore, 
official assignees, grounded on the 
position that the {Lord Chancellor's order 
alone would be able to get the money out 
of the 

This difficulty of ' 
was only a contingent matter ; whilst the 


t 


Jank, was destitute of foundation. 


vetting out th ey 


mon 


security gained by the arrangement was 
certain. It was made a 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman opp 
site, to the that they 
were to be paid a per centage upon the 
whole sum collected; and that, 

quently, their emoluments might b: 


grea 
)- 


ofticial assignees, 


conse- 
enor- 


creaitt 


mous, whilst the dividend to the 


But if the hon. and learned 


was small. 


be drawn | 


would | 


own fortunes out of the ruins of the estat 
committed to their care. If this was 
true sketch of the present system and it 


workings, correction ought to be applied 


° c | | ‘ 
with a strong and fearless hand. Wha 
was tl uistory of a Commission ? - 
iaAliot sun abana la C aes 
qaocket WaS struck, and a IMMISsion wa 


issued to five persons, barristers, but ven¢ 


j A 
profession, 


] : | 
t objection, | 


lary or political purposes, but 


4 


not of high rank or station in tl 
This branch of the L« 
Chancellor’s patronage was exercised, | 


rauly 


| would not say with a view to parliament 


certain! 


| not with an exclusive view to public jus 


tice. What was the first duty of thes 
Commissioners? It was, determin 
whether the party was a bankrupt or not 
party 


to 


It was a monstrous thing that a 


| should be able to bribe a Judge; and wa 


' 


| there Was 


Gentleman would look at the Bill he | but if they found that he was a bankrup 


it not equally monstrous, that the la 
itself should bribe a Judge ?—and yet 
did, for the Commissioners had a dire 


interest in finding a party a bankrupt. [i 
they found that he was not a bankrupt 


an end of their emolument 
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there was an immediate succession of 
meetings and adjournments, for which 
each Commissioner was paid Il. a-day, 
as also for proving the debts, settling poits 
of law—in short, every expedient wa 
suggested that could create lay. 
other serious evil attendant onthe | 
by the 


Ss S 


} 
ae An- 
resent 


Bill 


system was also got rid of 


he meant that of Commissioners at one 
moment acting as Judges, at another as 
Advocates ;—with one hand they received 


their fee as Commissioner—with the other 
their fee as barrister, and both from th 
same attorney. ‘The hat the 
intercourse that arose between the ba 
ter and attorney, extended to an 
course between the attorney and the Judge. 
The this double 
racter possessed by the Commissioners 
was sometimes ludicrous. In two differ- 
ent compartments two different bankrupt 
cases were being tried. In of them 
an individual was playing the part of 
Commissioner, when, suddenly he would 
divest hi 


result was, t 
rris- 
iiter- 
cha- 


consequence of 


one 


himself of his judicial attributes, 


{Ocr. 13} 


| 
| 


|a petition from the merchants and trad 
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ers 


of London in the early part of the present 


year, justly complaining of the existing 


’ 


system of Bankrupt-law, which he was 


vlad to find no one had attempted to de- 
f¢ nd. The was hot about t » cle tail prools 
of the defects of the present system, fui 
they must be familiar to every commercial 
Member of the House; but he was anxious 
tO expres his own opimion upon one Ol 
two of the prop ea Chali 5. lt would 
I 1) hl lt y IMpea he progress of 

a m ure, tl biect oO! which was, to 
effect a ( na important amendment 
in the law ; but, at the same time, he must 
| fairly state, that there were certain parts of 


lable objections, which obj ctions, a 


»>*11 } 1 + } > 
this Bill to which he entertained consider- 
’ 
s well 
for the 


e 
be, 


ee 
OULD 


veral others, to 


as § 


| advantage of the trading interests, investi- 


and run into the other compartment to 
enact the advocate. In Ireland this prac- 
tice had produced the greatest evils. With 
respect to the assignees, they were cene- 
rally appointed by the intervention of the | 
creditor who struck the docket; and the 


assionee generally entered into combina- 
tion with the bankrupt or with the soli- 
citor. 
assignee in fractions, which he called divi- 
dends. 


The solicitor dealt in costs, and th 
ill strove to correct 
both these defects. It had been suggested 
that the Vice-Chancell 
petent to become a Court of Review; but 


The present 
or’s Court was com- 
there was the advantage of four Judges, 
and of examination upon vivd voce evi- 

be 
erected, which there was not in the Vice- 


Gentlemen of creat 


dence in the Court proposed to 


chaneellor’s Court. 
eminence at the Bar opposed this Bill; but 
it must be lected that 

always a tendency in the humau mind 
defend the 
profited, 
that, touch a single thread in the cobwebs 
of Westminster Hall, and 
spider hidden in their 
rush out to its defence. 
was thrown away upon the admirers of the 


recol there was 


to 
which e ich had 


abuses by 


bloated 
would 


every 


recesses, 


Demonstration 


ancient system; and to them might be 
applied the lines of the poet 
“Tn rules of practice obstinately warm, 
Suspects conviction, and relies on form.’ 
Mr, Alderman Thompson had presented 





It was said by Lord Chatham, | 


| ated before a Select Committee uj 


)-Stalrs, 


as suggested by the hon. member foi 
Bridport. He had, for instance, a great 
objection to. thi appol tment of oflcial 
ssi for the individuals best calcu- 
lated to protect the interests of the credit- 


nterested in the 
found that 
econ) 
of 


selected 


vetting 
th 
senerally 


individuals to fill othice 
| were 


! sider ible of the ere ditors: 
made 


j 
creqaitors, 


mount of money nd number of persons 
into consideration ney found that 
tl interest of the minority was neglected 
n the wav si sted by the hon. and 


He had stated 


that i had occurred that assets had been 
lost to the creditors by the failure of the 
sion It had been | misfortun 

to be inte1 » many ban! upt’s states, 
ind sucha umstanee n r came to his 
knowled \t th hirst second meet- 
l a bat r was appt inted, to whom all 
ssets were to b pi id, and afterwards the 
creditors ascertained that they had been 
$0 paid, and, if th \ had not, th issignee 
| was liable to a penalty of twenty per cent. 
| He was not aware that circumstances had 
lever called for the enforcement of that 
| pe nalty, so that he appre hended no evil 
lh d arisen from the present practice. It 
| might be beneficial to have imdividuals 
| i pol ited auditors to see that the cre- 
| clit I issizpees did their duty, arid used 
diligence in the collection of the assets, and 
| lodged them in a place of security Creat 
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apprehension had been created by the 
fear of all assets having to be paid into the 
Bank of England in the name of the 
Accountant-general. 
that officer was an object of horror to 
commercial men, from the difficulty and 
expense of getting money out of his hands, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman might 
cry ‘* hear!” but he would state to him 
a fact in which he was personally inter- 
ested. Some hundreds of pounds were 
due to him (Mr. Alderman Thompson), but 


Bankruptcy 


he was told that the expense of getting it 
out of the Accountant-general’s hands 
would absorb it all. Most likely the 


Accountant-veneral would, even under 
this Bill, continue to be the Accountant- 
general. With respect to the patronage 
that would be created by the Bill, he had 
no objection to it, provided the public 
derived adequate advantage from it. He 
Was sorry to see a disposition in any quar- 
ter of the House, to treat this otherw: 

than a commercial and { 

himself, without having any reference to 
it would be 


as matter $ 


politics, he really thought more 
satisfactory to the commercial interests of 
this country for them to adopt the 

gestion of the hon. member for Bridport, 
and refer it to a Select Committee. Unless 
that , they should, Session after 
Session, have Bills brought in to amend 
this Act, till the laws with respect to 
bankruptcy would become so voluminous 
as to occasion the greatest confusion and 


+ 


was done 


inconvenience to the commercial world. 

Mr. 
grounds upon which he concurred in the 
propriety of referring this Bill to a Select 
Committee, because it had been insinuated 


on the other side, and broadly stated else 


+ 


Burqe was anxious to state 


| 
the 


where, that opposition to this measure 
originated in party feeling. One would 
suppose, from the speeches of th 
made that accusation that the opponents 
of the Bill considered the system of the 
Bankrupt-law as r quiring no amendment. 
Not one Gentleman had risen on his side of 
the House without admitting that there 
were defects in that law requiring a remedy; 
the only thing they contested being, not 
that this measure did not contain provi- 
sions adequate to remove those defects, but 
that it introduced alterations which their 
nature did not require. As to the number 
of the Commissioners, and the manner in 
which their time 
the business of the Court, it was said that 
the number was to be reduced, and that 


who 


was to be dedicated to 


§COMMONS} 


ithere would be that constitution of this 


The very name of 


| able Commissioners of Bankrupts, 
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reduced Court, which would secure thi 
public against loss of time, secure a pro 
per performance of their functions, and b 
the means of preventing considerable delay 
and expense. [t was said also, that th 
who opposed this measure, could not 


actuated by sincere motives in doing si 


He must turn round upon his hon. and 


learned friend, and savy, that there w 


just as much chance of the other side of 
the House being wrong in pursuing tl 
course they did; more especially when it 


was found, that one of the hon. and 


Gentlemen who supported th 
ertainly took a very different 
view of it from that which he took ona 
former occasion. Certainly his hon. and 
learned friend, on a former occasion, did 
not deem it advisable that the jurisdiction 
of bankruptcy should be separated from 
the Court of Chancery; but now, at the 
termination of the Session, when the Bill 


learned 


ure 


meas 


was introduced at such a_ period, h 
to alte: ! Th 
| 
} 


4 a7 
circumstances with tl 


thought fit 
were 


his opinion. 
connected f 
passing of this measure, which he should 
have imagined would have prevented h 

hon. and learned friend from arguing that 
party feeling, with respect to this Bill, 
existed only on his side of the Hou 

without extending other. It would 
be very difficult for him to maintain hi 
opinion, that such a party feeling originated 


al 
to the 


on the Opposition side of the House, when 


it did so happen that almost every one of 
] friends had failed 


hon. and 


His learned 
not in shewinge that delay and expens 
had existed, but in proving that the 





VM hen 
was said by the support rs of this measu 
that the Court of Com 
mis number of those Com 


evils ought to b 


would be remedied by this Bill. 


character of the 


sioners, and the 
missioners, were which 


’ 


! ? 
readressea, 


and which were proposed to b 
redressed by this Bill, they certainly ne 
not give themselves the trouble of 
the 


manner mm 


end l 
vouring to prove existence of evi 
from the 
the C 


which th 
had ber 1} 
sulted 


from the present system, because the ex 


arising’ 
duties of ymmMissloners 


performed, and the evils which r 


istence of those evils was admitted: and 
it was said the y might be redressed by a 
reduction of the number of Commissioners 
and by placing the system in such a point 
of view as to obtain the assistance of mo 

in such 
a manner as to insure the public’s receivin 
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the whole of their time, and their giving | 


that uninterrupted and constant attend- 


ance to the business brought before them, | 


which was considered essential. If the 
constitution of the Court of Commission- 
ers was reformed with respect to their 
qualification, and with respect to the 
degree of attention and time which they 
were to devote to the performance of their 
duty, this certainly would redress an evil 
which, according to all the evidence that 
had been produced, was the one most 
complained of. The complaint had not 
been as to the manner in which questions 
had been disposed of in the superior 
Courts ; but the difficulty and delay in- 
curred in consequence of the Commis- 
sioners devoting so little of their time to 
the investigation of one particular question, 
and by reason of their pressing so much 
business into the small of time 
occupied by their different meetings. That 
appeared to be the ground of complaint 
stated by the principal witnesses who gave 
their evidence before the Commissioners. 
This evil must be corrected, and there was 
no one on that side of the House who was 
not quite ready to concur in any measure 
which would have that effect. But was it 
necessary for that purpose to create a new 
Court or jurisdiction? No, it not 
necessary that this new Court should be 
established, because the Courts in West- 
minster Hall contained abundant m 
by which all these great questions could 
be decided, infinitely more to the satis- 
faction of the public than if they were 
decided by a Court which must always 
be, to a certain extent, considered as 
an inferior Court. One fact was quite 
clear, there would not be sufficient busi- 
ness in this Court to the 
attention of those four Judges for anything 
like the whole year; and it would follow, 
as a necessary consequence, that whatever 
talents or attainments they might possess, 
they would suffer greatly from not having 
constant practice to keep alive the informa- 
tion they might possess, and which would 
be necessary to render them efficient 
Judges of an appeal Court. Notwith- 
standing the information, knowledge, and 
intelligence these Judges might possess, 
the establishment of a Court to exercise 
the functions, both of a law and equity 
Court, was not likely to be advantageous. 


space 


Vas 


eans 


new engage 


Was it not the general opinion that this | 


experiment had failed in the Court of Ex- 
chequer? This alone would be an objec- 


VOL, VII. {ahi} 


ery 


|expensive machinery was essential 
ithe conferring of that patronage 





9 


" 
4d 


} 8 


tion to the constitution of a Court of this 
description, even if there existed no other. 
If this Court of Review meant to 
answer any purpose whatever, it was in- 
tended to supersede the Vice-chancellor’s 
or the Chancellor’s Court to a certain 
extent. But was it to be supposed, that 
this Court, four Judges, 
would possess that degree of knowledge 
and experience which was now derived 
from the Lord Chancellor and the Vice- 
chancellor? Why, then, was the suitor 
who might be desirous of appealing, to be 
deprived of the benefit of resorting to the 
old-established tribunals of the land, and 
to the superior Courts of judicature? It 
had been said with respect to the Com- 
missioners, that the number proposed by 
this Bill micht or might not be sufficiently 
large, considering the duty they had to 
perform, subject, of course, to an appeal 
trom the decision of the Vice-chancellor’s 
If these Commissioners received 
means of devoting their time to the 
performance of their if care 
taken that those duties were properly per- 
formed, all that was required would have 
been done. No case had been made out 
to call for, or justify, the establishment of 
this new Court, which would not only be 
attended with expense, but with positive 
disadvantage to the suitors, by depriving 
them of more competent tribunals to which 
they ought to have the opportunity of 
resortine. It had been urged that the 
accumulation of business in the Court of 
Chancery was an objection to the questions 
still remaining to be disposed of by that 
Court; but even with respect to this objec- 
tion, it had been clearly shown that the 
delay which took place was not so great 
to incompatible with the very con- 
siderable interests of the suitors. Com- 
plaints, too, were made of the great evils 
arising from the use of affidavits in the 
Vice-chancellor’s Court; but affidavits 
would also be made use of in the Court 
which it was proposed to establish, because 
it would not proceed on viva voce evidence 
alone, and afhidavits would not be excluded. 
It had been said, also, that those whe 
contended that this Bill would confer 
patronage, were mistaken in the view they 
took of the case. But it was not to the 
patronage itself that they objected: if it 
were shewn that it necessary to 
establish this new Court—that all this 
that 
would 


Jirst Day. 


was 


consisting of 


( oul 
the 


| 
auties, was 


‘ he 
as v¢ 


Was 


2B 


















































































Bankruptcy 


ove the existing defects in the system— 


neither he nor his friends on that side of 
the Hous would op Si But his | . 
and Jearned friend opposite had failed to 
prove the very ground on which he rested 


this Bill. He said this Bill proposed to get 


rid of seventy Judges or seventy Com - 
sioners, with the salaries they rece 
amounting altogether to 28,000/ Phis 
was very true; but was there no dittei 
between possessing patr nave tothe amount 
of 26,0002. a-vear, and possessing patron- 
age m reversion, with tl possibility that it 
might never come to anything like tl 
extent ¢ There was a very great difference 
and the advantage was decidedly in favour 


of possessing a certain 
extent, which 
chance of offices becoming vacant. This 


must be superior to 


patronage, therefore, was objected 


because it had not been shewn in any way 
whatever that the plan prop 1 was 
necessary. With respect to the a nt 
ment of official assignees, ( } Die 
case had been put by an hon. and ner 
Gentleman opposite; namely, that ther 


might be instances in which an rn 


might be appointed who had oth biects 
in view than the interests of creditors, 
But would the chan of getting dis- 
honest assigne be considered ; | nt 
reason for transferring the ap} tment 


the Lord Chancel . who 
could not have, by any 


assignees to 
possibility, the same 
I 

; : 
the character and 


individual to be 


means of ascertaining’ 


qualifications of the 


selected to fill the office, and who, th 
fore, could not be so advantageous a p 
to make the choice as those who had a 
direct interest in making a fit and pr 
selection? But was it necessary, for the 
sake of the estate, that ofh | 1 es 
should be appointed ? Wi} i the 
official assignee to do? He is to pay 


the monies which hen izht collect into tl 
Bank, to the credit of the Accounta 


reneral. But could not any « ‘ ( 
do thus much ? Was it n ry 

appoint an official assignee for this put 
pose c For wh it reason, th n, could he 


Was it for the pur of 
exercising a control over the estat 
possessed that 


be require d ¢ 


Court of Chancery itself 


control. It was the object, or rather o1 


of the objects of this Bill, that the money 

collected should be paid In. But then 

there was to be a very consid le com- 

‘Nission to be paid to the oft assione 

in return for the pains he might take in | 
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|administering the estate. 


{this House, without g 
} 
t 


words. He was not on 
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; There was one 
disadvantage connected with official as- 
signees, which must be apparent to all who 
hes 


have that int 


an official assienee could not 


erest in refraining from plung 


ine” th state into e> pensive litis ation 
vhich would be possessed by an assig 
che n by the creditors and himself a 
creditor, whose interest tt would be, t 
iccumulate as large a fund as_possibl 
That there were defects in the exist 


system no one would deny; but there was 
ereat diversity of opinion witl 
the 
the defects ought fair 


} 
byaet 


1 respect 
to remedies which should be applied 
lv to 


He e fe 
his could not be done, if 


be redre - 


sSe( 


am 


-asure 
this importance was precipitated throug 
eat attention 
those who wer 


ana 


patient investigation by 


well qualified to form an opinion upon thie 


l 


ubje He would appeal to the worthy 
Alderman who spoke last, nay, even 
1 414 1 1 1 
wortny \iderman who spoke befol 
} m. whether heeould conce y acquaint 
as he was with the subject, that this me 


} } } 
sure would remedy the detects wl 
‘ sted in tl present system ¢ fhis B 
} 1 
did not provide an adequate remedy, 


it was not calculated to answer the 


Ant 
} 
: : , 
ich the noble and learned Lord whe 
‘ ] 1 ¢] . } , 
itroduced the measure Nad Il) Vie 
my al 
The House divided on the Orig 
Viotion. Aves 107 Noes | la 
ty 76 


in Committee. 
uestion, that the fi 


e House 


On the q 


t stand part of the Bill, 


arburton would sav but a very fey 


ot those who consi 


dered that the present system of banru} 


lid not require very great alteration, or th 


| tired to erad 


i. radical reform was not requ 
a] 1 er Tos 
cate the evils which existed. His opyect 
} 1 ,° ° } y j 
to the present Bill was this; it left unremed 


} ' v “1 Loss rane Te 
da great part of the evils which existed 
4 4 T ! } i 
1e present system. | 
; 


t| ‘rst, as to the dela 
s said to arise from the 
vankruptey . of the argu 
had heard had _ satisfic 


diminishec 


vhich wa 
of | 
ments which he 
that this delay would be 


system hone 


nim 


ior that the number of appeals would not 
| een pee er ee f ( 
| be multiplied under the new systen. yn 


he contrary, the number of appeals would 


be multiplied, and the delay would be a 


creat, if not greater, than that to which 





vere at present expos 
not understand the use of mu ying « 
A propel and comps tent Court to 


peals. 


which the parties could carry their appeal 
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PAD 
its 


13} Jjirst Day. 


was all that was necessary; but it was | tions he knew not; he certainly did virtu- 


now proposed, first to establish a Court of 
Commissioners, then a Court of Review 

and, not contented with this, the parties 
were to have the power of appealing to th« 
Lord Chancellor, and to the H 
Lords. ustomed to 


I» int | ‘ 
| rofessionai meth act 


| ally, if not literally. 


} 
} 


ouse OT} 


the present system, might, at first, feel a 


great deal of alarm at the proposed altera- 
tion, but he, who was not able to conceive 
or to understand the 
from sucha system, could not help thinking, 
that the proposition which was now made 


} ‘ . 
acvahtages arising 


in this respect was not such an improve 
ment as they might have been induced to 
expect from that master-mind whic 
ginated this measure. It partook of all the 
evils of the old system, and for that reason, 
because it was not a radical improvement, 
he would contend against it; andif he 
found any of the clauses which called 
for observation, he would certainly express 


h or! 


his opinion upon them, with no intention to 
delay the House. He must, however, take 
the opportunity of saying, that 
forward a Bill of this importance at t 


period of the Se ssion, when many Members 


to fo 


were gone, and many more were going out 
of town, was not by any means proper. 
Sir Charl S hat as he 
and many other hon. Members who had 
thought proper to expressan Opinion against 
thisBill, bad been pointed out as determined 


r , j 
Vetherell said, t 


and obstinate opponents of his Majesty’s 


Government, it was to him matter of pe- 
. ' , oe 
culiar consolation to hear an hon. Membe: 
of that House, who had been an habitual 


supporter of his Majesty’s Government, 


wper in 


condemning the precipitate un 

which this measure had been introduced. 
He could notrecularly allude to what took 
place elsewhere; but it was pretty 


ally known, that it had been said in another 
place, ina somewhat magisterial tone, that 
Parliament should not | 


be prorogued unti 
the Bill was passed. 


! 

Some one had. said 
| 

‘ 


it should be passed one had lave 


some 
down the law—some one had put his veto 
upon the prorogation until this Bill had 
passed into a law. It 
possible for an individual who was not a 
the C to know 

passed in it; but rumour that 
man told them this shall be done, and that 
shall not be done, just in the same manuei 
and tone as he would Say to the House of 
Commons, you shall do this, and you 
shall not do that. Whether the hon. 


Mortain!y ; ri 
Certalinbiy Was vot 


member of ibinet what 


said, One 


To brit 


forward a 


»: > 4f } aaa Pa } 

Bill of this de scription at the close of a 

] zz 4 
pi tracted and laborious Sesston, and to 
1] ] Ln r r 

call upon that House to pass it at mid 

I ft, Without any previous } iritainental 
} ! 

Inquirv, was not quite consistent with 

that d oree Of respect which th i}t id of 
{ 


id usually shewn to members ¢ 


th prot ssion, and to the House of Com 
| i the prog Ss ol this GiSCussion, 
he | taken the liberty to state his ol 
tions to this Bill almost to empty walls. He 
cert uinly I d nevel hi d the gor | Lu k LO 


qGauring any 


l 
1ad had the 
1) 
| 


to see during the di 


> so many Gentiemen prese nt 
| 


of the argument as het 


Mt Or Dad tortune 
vision which had just taken pl ce. ‘here 


was certainly a considerable number of 


Members present, who had made a pretty 
large majority in favour of the Bankruptcy 
Court Bill. He did not blame hon. Gen 
tlemen who were not professional men, 
ft re y thes discuss 3: to suc! 
pel is th must, no doubt, very dry 
}oun resting; and, therefore, without 
troubling themselves to listen to the argu 
ment 1 either side, they merely appeared 
in their places when they thought they 
would be called upon to give their vot 
It was true they were not to look solely to 


of establishing this new Court, 


without reference to its utility. Assuming 
this Court to be necessary, which he denied, 
he sh ula b the last nan in the world LO 
look to t ‘pense of establishing this 
{ |, though | might, pr | tps, b 
iS} 1! to say a word or two about the 
acre ( When h heard a « ymplaint 
de, however, on th. ind of additional 

1] es = 

patron ( and exp nse, sn id Cert nly 


} } Psa 
} } t } 
th y Inds, On the itement of the 
I lh. CT Lou i} W hat was OS 
} ] eat ne 
Ou LO i 1 0 Was It tO lL CONSLILU- 
1 | 4 ) . 
it Ww to be composed of a Unie 
liictiy { 9] Vv ( 2 0007 x ° 1d 
us t Sdiadli ¥ di d, t a-YCal, alia 


Judges, 
ot J UI 
thought it nec 


r ] ] | ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 
‘Dlish this new superio1 Court, he s 


Who were 


3 oh e 
\O2. a-year each; 


AilU, 


certainly, if bh sary to es 


hould 


object to its establishment on ac 


" 
ol thes salaries being too high. His plan 
. + a | t_lau 
ior tl provement of the Bankrupt-laws 

} 1 4 x 1 ..% 1 
| be something of this kind; he 
; . 
would reduce the number of Commission- 
| . 1 1} 1 
s to acertain limit: he wouiad compel 


|that reduced number of Commissioners to 
Member alluded to these arrogant dicta- |exercise the strict duties of the Court be- 


2B2 
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jow, and he would give an appeal from 
that Court to the Court of Chancery, by 
allowing petitions to be heard, either be- 
fore the Lord Chancellor or the Vice-chan- 
cellor. The opposite side of the House 
had found fault with them for opposing 
this Bill without having some plan of their 
own ready cut and dried—there was his 
plan. He had not expected this Bill to 
have been brought forward this Session, or, 
if at all, he expected to see it brought 
forward here in the first instance, and that 


Bankru ptcy 


£COMMONS} 


it would not have been left to the House of 


Peers to originate a Bill of this description, 
although, of course, he did not dispute the 


right of my Lord C hancellor to bring: for- | 


ward a Bill like this in his own House. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite said, *‘ where is 
your Bill? where is your plan?” If it had 
been intimated at the arly part of the 
Session that my Lord Chancellor meant 
to bring forward this Bill, that might have 
been urged as an argument against them ; 
but todo so now, and undere xistinge ircum- 
stances, was not only not consonant with 
parliamentary usage, but it was really a 
breach of faith. In the first place, they 
were to havea list of six Commissioners, 
who were to perform all the duties now dis- 
charged by theexisting body. He was firmly 
convinced, that when this Bill came into 


operation it would accelerate the progress of 


the very evils which were now complained 
of : itwas _ this persuasion, and not with 
any views to his own personal comfort or 
convenience, that he thought it his duty to 
address the House upon this subject. His 
objection to the establishment of this 
Court was, that it was not wanted, and 
that there could be no possible necessity 
for appointing four Judges. However, 
this being a Court of Review, they were 
to have an inferior Court, composed'of six, 
or seven, or eight barristers, who were to 
constitute a tribunal analogous to that 
which now existed, and which was con- 
ducted by the Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts. He did not know whether the hon. 
Gentleman who had just now addressed 
the House, objected to the very great de- 
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| in the course of these discussions, had 
talked of their authority and their experi- 
ence, never dreamt of proposing such a 
plan as the Court of Review until this Bill 
was introduced. His memory might de- 
ceive him, but he could not recollect that 
any man ever thought of proposing the esta- 
blishment of a Court of Review until this 
Bill wasintroduced ; on the contrary, every 
| man examined before the Commissioners 
| gave it as his opinion, that the best re -medy 
would be to prevent litigation, and to pro 
vide cheap and expeditious justice. H¢ 
might be wrong certainly, in the view hi 
took of this part of the question, but his 
being in the wrong had not been proved. 
He would move as an amendment, that 
everything relating to these Judges shall be 
left out of the clause. Of course he knew 
that it would be of no use, because the 
man with the master-mind—he was going 
to say, the master of the Cabinet—said 
the Bill shall be passed, and, of course, 
passed it must be. Soit was with the Re 
form Bill—the people were told, ‘ My 
friends, be so good as to keep yourselves 
quiet—be cool, do not rebel, and you shall 
have your Bill.” Many hon. Gentlemen 
might, perhaps, like to have an inquiry 
upon this subject ; ‘‘ but no,” said the man 
with the master-mind, “let your own judg- 
ment be what it may, you must vote as | 
tell you.” Under these circumstances, he 
very much regretted having to address hin 
self to this subject in the presence of so 
few hon. Members, knowing that he was 
undertaking a hopeless case, and knowing 
as every labourer in this field did know, 
that he was sure to meet with ironical 
cheers, and sardonic grins from hon. Gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House. How- 
ever, a man must not permit himself to be 
turned away from the subject by such 
matters ; they had an imperative duty to 
perform, and they must do justice to them- 
selves as well as they could by expressing 
their opinions. The preternatural master- 
minded lawyer might calculate @ priori on 
their decisions, but he would nevertheless 


discharge his duty, by moving to omit the 


crease which was to be made in the num- | 


ber of these Commissioners—this Bill cer- 
tainly did set to work, and cut up right and 
left, root and branch, these septuagint 
Commissioners. He was of opinion that 
the number of Commissioners in the pre- 
sent lists was too numerous. He would 
reduce them to a given number, perhaps 
thirty. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, who, 


ee 


words to which he had referred. What 
was this Court, consisting of a Chief 
Justice and hires Puisne Judges, to do? 


A ve ry eminent man said, that the Court 
of Exchequer had a vast deal to do; mea- 
sure after measure had been brought for- 
ward for reducing that Court; and if, in 
conformity with the fiat of the man with 
the master-mind, this Bill was passed, 
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they would yet have to revise their own 
act, and to pension these Judges off— 


they must have a little of the otium cum | 
They were very robust Judges | 


dignitate. 
now, flourishing Judges, but the House 
must look forward to their future comforts 
and enjoyments, and provide a retiring 
pension for them, addition to a liberal 
salary while they were acting. He request- 
ed hon. Gentlemen who had voted, and to 
whom, therefore, his request could do no 
possible harm, to consider with him for a 
moment what these Judges would have to 
do; they were very able persons, and no 
doubt would be very willing to work—but 
what work was cut out for themtodo? It 
was calculated that all this business might 


be done in the course of fifty or sixty days | 


in the year; that was to say, judicial days, 
from ten in the morning until four in the 
afternoon. This was about the period in 
which the Lord Chancellor could get 
through the business; so there was at 
least one consolation in the constitution of 
this Court—the Judges would not exhaust 
themselves, they would not spoil their con- 
stitutions with hard work, but they would 
remain in the full possession of their bodily 
and mental faculties. The labour of these 
Judges would not be adequate to the sa- 
laries they were to receive, and the House 
was appointing Judges, whose judicial 
labours might be embraced within a period 
of two months. ‘The learned Solicitor 
General smiled at that—he was very glad 
to see it. Perhaps he would oblige them 
with a contradiction, or perhaps he would 
depute some hon. Gentleman on that side 
of the House to doso. There could be no 
doubt that there should be an immediate 
appeal from the Court below without tra- 


velling through these other Courts. Sup- 
posing the Court to be necessary, where 
was the necessity for four Judges? If an 


intermediate Court was really necessary, 


one Judge, eminent as the Chief Judge of 


this Court was to be, would be amply 
sufficient. He should, therefore, move for 
the omission of that part of the clause 
which provided for the three Puisne 
Judges. The 


said, he should not reply to the vulgar 
attacks which had been made upon the 
Lord Chancellor on the subject of patron- 
age. His hon. and learned friend, for 
the last ten or twelve years of his life 
had been much better and much more 
profitably employed than in that House. It 


{Ocr. 


hon. and learned Gentle- | 
man who addressed the House last night | 
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| certainly would have been infinitely better 

for him (Sir Charles Wetherell) had he 
like his hon. and learned friend em- 
ployed his time elsewhere, than within 
those walls. When his hon. and learned 
friend stated that the imputation upon the 
Lord Chancellor, ofa desire to create pa- 
tronage, was so extremely vulgar that he 
could not make up his mind to reply to it, 
he would assure him, that had he been a 
Member of that House during the last ten 
years, he would over and again, 
have heard imputations, at least of equal 
vulgarity, from his Whig associates, while 
they were sitting on that side of the House. 
He had been constantly listening to these 
| vulgarities from the Whigs—to vulgar as- 
sertions upon the smallest matters—objec- 
tions in duodecimo. <A right hon. friend 
of his, now the first Lord of the Admiralty, 
had often been extremely vulgar upon 
matters of this kind—sometimes accom- 
panying the vulgarity of his objections 
with a little wit—sometimes with a little 
acrimony. But all had been exhausted 
on but trifling subjects, which, as compared 
with the monstrous folio of patronage, 
which would result to the Lord Chancellor 
from the passing of this Bill, was like 
the most diminutive of all diamond 
editions. Objections to little pocket 
volumes, mere 24mos., he had never 
heard complained of. Indeed, the hon. 
member for Middlesex and the right hon, 
Baronet, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
had gained no inconsiderable merit among 
their party for their industry, ingenuity, 
and cunning in raking up petty grounds 
of objection. But when they came to this 
elephant folio of patronage, amounting to 
26,0002. a-year, any objection to if 
was mixed up with the idea of vule arity. 
If to object to such an amount of patron- 

age which was needlessly, wantonly pro- 
posed to be introduced, was vulgar, doubt- 
less he was the vulgarest of men, Al- 
though they had not yet seen an official 
list of the names of the persons whom it 
was intended to appoint to the offices 
which would created by this Bill—he 
was aware that the son of an illustrious 
friend of his, the late Lord Erskine, would 
| be one of the Judges of the new Bankrupt 
Court. My Lord Erskine and he were 
| friends, although he was a very eminent 
| Whig, and he was then, as now, and as he 
| should always continue to be, a Tory. If 
he compared my Lord Brougham—preter- 
natural man, though he be—with my Lord 


over 


some 


be 
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Erskine, who in 
equal o f any man who ever fi 
of Chancellor, he thought that, u 


+ 


point of pat ronage, at 


} upt y 


many r¢ spects was 


least, my 


Erskine had the advantage. The morning 
after that noble nd | urn l Li I ly as ap 
pointed to the custody of the Great ul 


he had along disc 
the subject of the list of Bank: 
missioners, and indeed upon the business 
of bankruptcy generally. What was th 
noble and learned Lord’s conduct ? As 
Chancellor new ly into offic : 
had the undoubted rig 
the C 
his predecessor; of p 
the retiring P 

ing other persons of his own selection, anc 


7 } ith him np 
ussion with him upon 


comin 3 
a Ps a ne te 
ht of removin®? every 
one of ymmissioners appointed by 
| 
| 


nSIOn- ist, 


if he chose, in his own interest or belong- 
ing to his own political party, to the v 

cancies thus created. But what did he 
do? ‘To his immortal honour, although 


several of them were violently opposed to 
i had writte 


nanad puv 


him in anion s, an¢ 


] oo ; 
= hed strc ng casted nt pam] hlets against 





him and is 3 political friends, he did not 
displace oneofthem. One of th ep let- 
eers, Mr. Bowles, had distinguised h 
beyond any oiher for the violence of his 
attacks upon the Whi so much so as 
to incur the displeasure of the whole « 


J 
that party. When my 
wit fore, was appointe d to the Woolsack, 


nany of his party eg ae to him th 
Seeticiety of removing . Bowles from his 
ofiice. Hehad hha NF le rs written 


to the Lord upon the subj 


men of ct 


noble ) 
ynsiderable eminence. He was 


: st = 
not sure, indeed, whether Mr. Fox was 
z ] lacired + MW 
not one of those Who aqesireda 1} Wil 
] : ) | 
Bowles micht be removed. but lord 
. : lt : | aki 
Erskine, although he had tl right to 
displ. ice every Mah upon thi list of ¢ } 


i 
ia eet tee 
missioners of Bankrupts, declared that 1 


| } ‘ 
one should be removed uponany party con- 
4 . 1 2 . . | , 
sideration whatever. He remained tr 
tohis word. Nota | single Commissione) 


was displaced ; and, what was more, th« 
iitividienls who filled the various other 
offices connected with the Court of Chan- 
cery, whom the Chancellor had power to 
remove at pleasure, were left by Lord 
Erskine in the urbed 
their places. Such was the conduct of the 
last Whig Chancellor—unmindful of party- 
“where party-feelings should not 
avail himself of the 
Bankrupt 
prede- 


undist 


enjoyn 


feelings w 
operate, he wou ld not 
right of demolishing the list of 


Commissioners appointed by his 


ent of 


‘COMMONS? 


ce | 


 aeunosll him to be 


sliced off from the 


1 ¢ onsisti 
}a superhum an—C 
| Judges, a list of Comiunissioners, al 


| day taking a particular line of 
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cessor, for the sake of courting patronag: 
by appointing another of his own. There 

Whig Chancellor; and 
'what did he do? His friends had pro 
than mortal. 
rtainly could 


was now another 


more 


mM . | 
phe angel 


Gabriel’s sword ct 
not be more swee ping or more trenchant 


Chancellor’s Acts 


than this preternatural 


By the Bill which he had introduced, thi 
Septuagint, as the seventy Commissioners 
had been whimsically called, was to b 


body 
and a 


corporate of ju 
1 


dicial administrators ; new Court, 


ng has minent- —-he believed not 
ief Judge, three Puisn 
da 


tram of Official assignees all dependant 
ipon the appointment of the Lord Chan- 
cell was to be soldered on in its stead. 
Certainly, there was a_ strange differen 
in the conduct of the two Whiec Chan 
cellors. He did not pretend to say whicl 
was the more correct; but that of my 
Lord Brougham, every one must admit, 
‘arried hie it the appearance of a desit 
for patronage. It seemed to him, tl 
the Pres swas aready Instrument in tl 


1 


1 ] i 4 ‘J + 
hands of the present Government: and 


when he saw the leading journals of th 


conduct, 


| he felt quite sure that it was the precur- 
| SO} of some political meas therefor 
jas a precursor to this Bill, the Vy saw, | 
fone of the leading papers, a virulent 











scrutinizing, but false description of th 


birth, parentage, and education of ever 
man who was now a Commissioner ofl 


that in that 
and calumniot 


sankrupts. He did not say, 
unjust, 
, Lord Bi 
tor; he did not suppose 


Id } Oy 
could be more 


seg lh . 
nbelious, iS descrip- 


uigham was a particy 
that he wa 


tion, m\ 


| 





inly nothing suites 


to his purpose, because nothing coule 
ore to lower and degrade the indi- 
viduals attacked, in the estimation of thi 
and ofthe country; 
nothing could be better adapted to 
cile Parliament to their removal from offic: 
and to the substitution of a different tribu 
nal for the administration of that branch 
of the law which was previously intrusted 
them. He had read the attack of the 
newspapers upon the Commissioners witl 
pain. He did not know them all, but 
he was acquainted with many of them 
He esteemed them; he knew them to br 
men of talent, of honour, of untarnished 
character. He knew the attack whicl 


had been made upon them to be false and 


Hous and consequent! 


recon 
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calumnious. Did it follow, becausea man | one of the many who had nired, and 
held the office of ¢ Commissioner of Bank who felt indebted to him t rth Tiwe ied 
rupts that he must therefore be dishonest | exertions which he had m had ut- 
-his private character bad—his public | tered tl ntiments with a ( 
conduct disreputable? He could t h nothing could « 
suppose that any hon. Member would al- TL y General didi 
low his mind to be prejudiced by such H- we inany test with th 
liberal notions as the e— notions, h Ut n th bject f ij } : j 
the organs of the Government had been | learned nd’s conduct, her 1 th 
at such pains to inculcate. Without | Billor upon the Reform Bill. Upon both his 
troubling the House at any greater length | hon. and learned friend’s opinions had dif 
upon this part of the subject, believing | fered from his; but | ine them to be tl 
that one Judge would be suflicient to con- , honest con tion of bis mind, he did 1 
stitute the pre posed Court of Review, he | blame him for the manner tn whicl ad 
begged leave tomove that the word * Chied dvanced them. He was far f1 clan 
before the setts wena and ubDse ine {¢ il Iv part ul contide 
quently the words ‘** three Puisne Judges” | from his friends | it Ww te 
should be abi of the clause. tain, that upon a question of 1a de- 
On the question being put— scription as that now under the consider- 
Sir lenry Harding lid not rise to/| ation of t House, c i p 
muke any observations upon the question | t ndividuals must far to influer 
before the House, of which, asa matt r of | the votes of the m Ority f Me I s, be 
course, he could know very little, but upon | cause, from the nature of th uestion 1 
which he should not hesitate to have his | was in sible that man d bI 
vote guided by his hon, and learned friend | to t ees trusted 
who had just sat down, in whe tl the « ( \ had been 
ment, honesty, integrity and straightt r- | nade upon ft absen ot eral ho 
wardness of purpose he had tl I st Im- J { — n { ho we 
plicit confidence. His object in risi pre t at the « would not be al- 
was, to state that in the course of the la- || | ( te to the 1 id of any 
bours which his hon. and Jearned friend | wl pon a question of this |} , 
had undergone upon this Bill, and upon tl itied in pla reliance upon 
Reform Bill, notwithstandine th tacks | those pul men inthe propriety of whe 
which had been made upon him this even- | opinions and conduct they felt ynfident, 
ing, that no man ever more distinguished | ‘To these « vations he must take th 
himself in that House for an uncompro- } liberty dding, that there 1 r was a 
mising ind pende nce, for strict consistency, mea re { House of ¢ ODS MO! 
unflinching int rrity, or for a brave and | amply « i, more fully discussed 1 
gallant vindication of every political sen- | detail, than this had | it was sa 
timent that he ever uttered, than his hon, Bill had been hurried throu i 
and Jearned friend. And although his hon. ke : vith an in sity which 
and learned friend might have attacked | n ! 1 wal Hous 
others, and been himself attacked, h diiven into t nsideration of 
would undertake to say, that during tl it, ind unreasona hou f tl 
present Session of Parliament no man/ night. He s 1 like to know \ 
had laid in a greater stock of admi- | fault t had been? They 1 been 
ration from his friends, and, if not of ad- | anxious, on many occa is, to ©o into 
miration, at least of respect from his op- | the discuss ot Bill « t| 
ponents, than the hon. and learned mem- | evening; but how had they 
ber for Borouchbridge. he was com-|vented? | incidental discussions up 
pelled from illness, and other circum- | inconsiderable subjects, raised and swollen 
stances, to leave town to-morrow, he | out to inordinate length by the hon. Gen 
could not help availing himself of this op- | tlemen on the opposite side of Hous 
portunity to express his heartfelt thanks | Thus y had been prevented from bri 
to his hon. and learned friend, for the | ing this s ibject forward until a late hour; 
course which he had pursued upon t he two | but, nevertheless he contended that th 
great measures which had been submitted | measure had been well cons l and ful 
to the consideration of the House during | argued. His hon. and learned friend, th 
the present Session of Parliament. Asj}member for Boroughbridge, among other : 
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grounds of admiration, might 
claim for himself the merit of 
kept his word well, as regarded the con- 
duct which he promised to pursue upon 
this Bill. As long ago as that day 
fortnight, he stated his determination 
to interpose every objection that his in- 


Bankruptcy 


genuity could suggest to the progress of 


the Bill. Doubtless he had fulfilled that 
pledge, for he had this night for the third 
time advanced the very same argument— 
for the third time indulged in the same 
series of extraneous and irrelevant raillery. 
Such conduct was hardly consistent with 
parliamentary fairness. His hon. 
learned friend had said, that he was not 
aware that the Bill was to be pressed for- 
ward at this period. Perhaps he would 
allow him to state the history of i 
gress, and to explain oy it had been de- 
layed so long. On ,the 23rd of February 
last it was introduced into the House of 


§ COMMON 


certainly | 
having 


| delay, 


and | 
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ing of this measure, because he did not 
think it a very fair one. The only real 
objection that he now heard from his hon. 
and learned friend was, that he thought 
the Commissioners would constitute a very 
efficient tribunal. As to variety of ap- 
peals he said, “ You may avoid uncer 

tainty, but you will not save expense, noi 
prevent delay.” E .xpense and delay wei 

the offspring of uncertainty, and by pro 
viding against the one evil, the two other: 
were effectually prevented. Expense and 
then, vanished with the removal of 
uncertainty. No doubt a variety of ap- 
peals was troublesome, but by this Bill 


| they were so arranged as to be made al- 


| most immediate, 


ts pro- | 


so that little delay could 
result from them. Hehad thought it neces 
sary to make this short statement to th 
House, in explanation of the progress of 


| the measure, and of the reason of its being 


Lords by his noble and learned friend the | 


LordChancellor. It wasnot founded upon 
any theoryor fancy of the noble and learned 
Lord, but upon the combined 
of many eminent persons. 
its introduction, its nature and its intended 
operation were fully explained. It was 
laid upon the Table of the 
Lords—it was printed and circulated 
—it became matter of universal discussion, 
both at the Bar, and among mercantile 
and commercial men in the City—its 
progress was delayed by the dissolution 
of Parliament. When the new Par- 
liament assembled, it was again brought 
forward. It had been, maturely 
sidered by the parties most interested in 
it. But again its progress was delayed 
—not as the hon. Gentleman opposite had 


opinions 


con- 


presumed, for the sake of pushing it off 


to the end of the Session, then to be car- 
riedin haste, and without due consideration, 
but in consequence of the unavoidable ab- 
sence of two noble and learned Lords who 
were anxious to take part in the discus- 
sion upon the third reading in the other 
House. ‘Thus it was prevented from being 
carried through its final stage in the other 
House as early as it otherwise would have 
been. But had it now been but a very 
short time in the House? At least a fort- 
night had elasped since he first brought it 
forward, so that there really had been 
plenty of time to give it all the consider- 

ation that it could possibly require. He 
regretted the course which the hon. mem- 
ber for Bridport had taken in the discuss- 


At the time of 


House of 





introduced there at that period of the 
He had now only to hope that 
they should be allowed to go bond fide into 
the merits of each clause, and to 
tinue the discussion in reference to th 

provisions of the Bill alone. 

Mr. Wrangham eutirely concurred in 
the views which had been taken by thi 
hon. and learned member for Borough 
bridge, and should vote for the amend 
ment which he had moved. 

Mr. John Campbell begged leave to Say 
a very few words upon the question of whe- 
ther there should be four Judges, or only 
Judge in this new Court. He 
convinced, that the great advantage of the 
Court would be, that it consisted of fou 
Judges, and not of one Judge. To come 
from Lord Bacon to Mr. Angelo Taylor he 
would observe that that hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who, during his Parliamentary 
devoted much of his time and at- 


Session. 


con- 


one Was 


career, 
tention to consider of measures fora re- 
form of the Court of Chancery, always 
contended that three Judges should sit in 
equity. Even now, upon great occasions, 
the Lord ¢ ‘eancellor borrowed assistance 
from the Chief Justice of the Common 
Law Courts. The Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court, too, which had only been recently 
established, had three or four Judges. 
Another advantage arising from this Court 
being constituted of four Judges would be, 
that while three were sitting and deciding 
questions of law, the other might be sit- 
ting with a Jury, to try questions of fact. 
This Appeal Court should not, therefore, be 
confined to a single Judge, as the decision 
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of four Judges was likely to carry more 


authority with it than the decision of one | 
| for the approbation bestowed on the Bill 


Judge. In the case of a high and respon- 
sible officer, such as the Lord Chancellor, 
it might be expedient to have only one 
Judge ; but the attempt was likely to fail 
in a case like the present. I[f there was 
to be a Court of Appeal immediately con- 
nected with the Bankruptcy Court, it was 
indispensably necessary that there should 
be more than one Judge. Dr. Paley made 
use of the expression, that in ail Courts 
of Appeal there should be more than one 
Judge; and he added, that it appeared 
to him, that four was the most convenient 
number. For his part, he would much 
rather abolish the office of Vice-chancellor 
than consent to the change now proposed 


in the constitution of this new Court of 


Bankruptcy. 
Mr. George Bankes could not help feel- 


ing that this was a topic well worthy of 


that thi 


proposition for re- 


consideration. He regretted 
House rejected the 
ferring the whole matter to a Committee 
up-stairs, for then there would have been 
an opportunity aiforded them of examin- 
ing this and other important questions, 
which it was impossible to treat in a pro- 
per manner in the short time allowed by 
his Majesty’s Government. He was sur- 
prised at the argument they had just heard 
from the hon. and learned member for 
Stafford; for, in point of fact, it would 
come to this—that they ourht to have 
three Lord Chancellors, except at 
present time, when a “ master-spirit” held 
that office. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, however, admitted, in a subsequent 
part of his speech, that it was always 
possible to tind a person adapted for the 
proper discharge of the duties of Lord 
Chancellor, but that at, the same time, it 
would be impossible to find another per- 
son who ought to be intrusted to sit by 
himself in this Court. The honourable 
and learned Gentleman had 
authorities in favour of the 


the 


} 
i 
' 
i 


views 


subject. He had met in the course of his 
perambulations that day, the latter of 
these eminent authorities, and they had 


entered into conversation on the merits of | 


this Bill. And he had the authority of 
Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor to declare, 
that he had never been consulted on this 
measure, although he fully expected that 


{Ocr. 13} 


quoted 
he | 
had adopted, and, among others, he had | 
referred to the opinions of Lord Bacon, | 
and of Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor on the 
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| he should have been, and that he approved 


of but a very small portion of it. So much 


by one of the hon. and learned Member’s 
authorities. The and learned At- 
torney General had not acted very fairly 
towards his hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Boroughbridge, in the course 
discussions, in refusing to enter 


hon. 


of these 
into the discussion of topics of the highest 
importance in connexion with this subject. 
It was forgotten that the alterations in- 
volved in this measure were of the utmost 
consequence, and ought not heedlessly to 
The hon. and learned Attorney 
General, in answer to what fell from the 
hon. member for Bridport, said, that this 
Bill , ot the 
three objects which it was desirable to 
attain with reference to the Bankrupt-laws 

ly, the removal of the uncertainty 
attending the pr He 
said, that if the uncertainty attending the 
administration of the law was done away 


be made. 


would cercainly attain one 


—hhaine 


sent proceedings. 


with, this would do away with most of the 
I 


appeals. It was to be lamented that the 
| necessary 


learned Gentleman thought it 


his way to make an attack of 


¢ 


to go Out Ol 


this sort upon the Commissioners, for bis 


anguage implied that the gentlemen who 
held these othees were negligent in the 
discharge of their duty. ‘The noble and 
learned Lord, the author of this Bill, 


would assuredly never lend himself to 
attacks of this nature. He was aware that 
the noble and learned Lord did in another 
place make some allusions to the Com- 
but he would not countenance 


missioners, 


charges that had been insinuated against 
them. All those charges arose from the 
learned Gentleman labourme under a 


total misapprehension of the real state of 


and from his being quite unac- 


> case, 


quainted with its real circumstances 
The allusions were rather founded on 
ignorance than upon any correct in- 


formation upon the subject. It had been 
said, that all the opposition to this mea- 
sure had originated in one quarter, and 
that it had been made chiefly for the 
purpose of delay or for some other party 
purpose. He reprobated the ideaas abso- 
lutely false and groundless; and he asserted, 
that only a sense of duty had influenced 
those who sat around him in opposing a 
Bill which proposed to reconstructa Court 
of justice, when they had had no oppor- 
tunity of inquiring either into the expedi- 
ency of the change, or into the probable 
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workings of the new Court. 


‘COMMONS? 


| 
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As for the| this Amendment merely from a motive of 


assertion that all the opposition originated | promoting delay, that such person wa 
with those opposed to the Reform Bill, | completely mistaken. 


1 


he would merely mention, that the 
member for Bridport 
in the opposition. There was no 
for the charge of unfair dealing, 
would not be deterred from doing 
by the throwing out of such imputations. 


and he 


Aly 


his duty | 


He was one of the Commissioners of this | 


Court for several years, and did not hesi 
tate to say, from what he had 
Court, that he believed all of them were 
extremely anxious to discharge their duties. 
As for the charge of delay in their 
{ 
| 


sions, he would refer to the authority of 


seen in that 


deci- 


the hon. and learned Member behind him, 
who stated th it, of the 600 bank: upt pe t} 
tions brought underthe consideration of the 


Lord Chancellor, within a certain period, | 


only fourteen wer 
cisions. In the list t 
for upwards of seven years, there 
the Lord Chancellor, 


W hich h 


only one appe al to 


who confirmed their decision. The most 
unfair charges had been broucht ainst 
the Commissioners, and imput utions the 


most groundless had been made against 


them. Taking the system as it stood, it 


was impossible to perform the duties in a| 


more exemplary manner than they were 


executed by the Commissioners. The hon. | 


member for Malton said, that all thos 


offices seemed filled up without 





appr als from their de- | 


hon. | 
had taken the lead | 
eround | 


Mr. Robert Grant observed, that tl 
subject had occupied his attention fo 
several years, and many eminent men had 
spent much time in investigating the best 
form of the tribunal for the 
vases of this nature. From all the con 
sideration he had been able to give this 
Bill, he was of opinion that many of tl 


decision « 


obj. ctions which how applied to the admi 
nistration of the Bankrupt-laws, could n 

be urged if a Court like that now contem 
plated were established. No one int 
to cast any imputations on the charact 


naer 


of the Commissioners and the objections 
that were urged did not apply to them, but 
to the system under whichthey were called 
upon to act. Under that system the judicia 
duty was absurdly and mischievously disti 

buted amongst a great number of persons, 
so that, in fact, it was a surbordinate duty ; 
whereas, being a most important duty, 

should 
and be 


It was one of the great evils of the present 


devolve upon only a few person 


their sole and exclusive business 


a | ! ere : 
system, that the Judges were not person 


of great responsibility, and one of th 
principal objects of this Bill was to remed 
that evil. Ile would venture to say, from 


his own experience, that if this new sys 


tem should be found to work well, every 


| one of the Judges in this new Court would 


to the peculiar qualifications of the person | 


appointed, He did not know whether the 
hon. Gentleman alluded to the present 
Lord Chancellor or to his predecessors, 


Lord 


‘ ™ . 1 | 
Erskine, in whose times all the present 
. 1 1 } " 
appointments had been made; but such a 
1 ] 44 | } 
charge appeared to be utterly groundless ; 
' . 


for in a Parliament where each of these 
noble and learned Lords would be liabl 
to impeachment 
did not think that any 
would act so disreputably, or pe 
duties in so negligent a manner. With 
respect to the question more especially 
under the consideration of the House, it 
was, on all accounts, better, in a Court of 
Appeal, to have one Judge in preference 
to four; for, by this means the 
bility was increased, and persons were 
protected against being compelled to go 
into an important question of this nature, 
without having sufficiemt time allowed for 
the examination of it. He should only 
add, if any one supposed that he supported 


for such conduct, he 


responsi- 


Lyndhurst, Lord Eldon, or Lord 
] 


rform his | 





be fully and completely employed. H 
would not enter into the 
the propriety of having one or more Judg« 
in the Court of Appeal, as it 
of great difficulty, and required 


question 


was a matt 
mu 
attention before a satisfactory conclusiot 
could be arrived at; but it appeared that 
at least, 


In unison with the spirit of our institution 


the present Court would be mors 


as was propost ad 


Ob) ction 


] 1¢ 
than such an alteration 


his hon. 


by and learned friend. 

had been made to an intermediate Court, 
but by this course all the process of work 

ine the Commissions would be settled b 

fore the case could come under the cons 

deration of the Chancellor, who would 
have only to rescind or confirm the judg 

ment of the inferior tribunal upon som 
question of laws and not of fact. 

Sir Charles Wetherell would, in the fi: 
place, allude to what had fallen from the 
hon, and learned member for Stafford 
The hon. Member hoped that this Bill 
would pass in its present form, His 
wishes would probably be gratified ; but it 











~ 
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57 


was also probable that,in the course of next 
Session some measure would be submitted 
to Parliament for the purpose of altering 


and amending this sage scheme. There 
could be little doubt that this measur 
would become the law of the land, as an 
intimation had been given in a high 
place, that Parliament was to be kept 
sitting until it was passed. Such an 
order — which he understood was issued 


from the Woolsack no later than yester- 
day—had not been promulgated from the 
days of Wolsey to the present pr riod 
political freedom. He hoped that similai 
orders would not be issued on other sub- 
jects, and that the master-mind would at 


least confine its attention to measures of 
this nature. Ina newspaper, one of the 
organs of the Government —the Lord 
Chancellor was made to say, that th 
Bankrupt Bill shall pass. The Commons 
of England were to be mere danish 
not to escape censure even for discuss- 


ing this measure en transitu. ‘The House 


of Commons had received orders from the 


l of 


P. to 


2 
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they must be unoccupied, indeed, 
their time should be filled up by being 


unless, 


made Commissioners under a bill with 
which the Parliament was threatened from 
the Woolsack—tfor the Cardinal threat- 
ened the Peers as well as the Commons. 


| condition in 
presuming 


Not the dreadfu 
| ’ } 


he should put himself by 


tandu ¢ 


to oppose this st {oF us ition, ind these 


I 
kinds of threat : he 
1e Committe 
re solve d to hay 


C 


urp 
should certainly divide 
Am«¢ ndm«¢ nt, b 

,In the n 


on his 


» only one Judy ew 


ourt, 1f hee ruld fect thre object. 


The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment Ayesl9; Noes 71; Majority 52. 

Clause agreed too, and House resumed. 
Committee to sit again the next day. 


Si baile FINING | 


ILL. | Lord Althorp 





Woolsack to pass the Bill without delay ; | 


he was certainly not } — to obey such 
an order, and should, 
had caine to say 


: 
herefore, discuss it 


as long as he cainst 
it. 
such a scheme; and a grosser judicial job 
or a grosser piece of judicial patronage, had 
not been effected than this Bill th 

time of Cardinal and Chancellor Wolsey. 


Since the time of that clerical Lord Cl 
cellor, they had not had the same person 
holding the Great Seal, and also the 


Archbishoprick of York, the bishopric 
Durham, and the deanery of St. 
commendam, but there was an insta 
a lay successor of that eminent personage 
manufacturing a Court of with 
salaries of 26,0001. a-vear, without any 
ostensible reason. The he: 
tween the eminent ecclesiastic 
eminent lay Lord, must instantly 
the mind of any man. The 
economy of the Government 
401. or 501. was saved bye lip ping and prun- 
ing was loudly boasted of, but when new 
establishments were to be formed, 
when thousands were to be expended, 
so that Ministers might have new patron- 
age, not a word was said of economy. In 
all our Equity Courts except the Court of 


5 
Paul’s zn 


nee 
1 
JUSTICE 


resemblance 
and 
strike 


when some 


and 


Exchequer, there was only one Judge 
and he should, therefore, like to see the 


of this Court of Review 


Puisne Judges 
Nine months of the year 


struck out. 


of 


of 


the | 


prudence and 





He was opposed, as an individual, to | 


moved the Order of the Day for the House 


re saiekciee: itself into a Committee on the 
Sugar Refining Bill 

Mr Rol rl Gordon said. is the \ had 
just adjourned the Bankruptey Law Bill 
on account of the lateness of the hour, 
surely this Bill ought not to be pressed 
forward ; an had hopes, if the business 
was delaved, that some arrangement mivht 
be mae | \ en the parties int rested. 

Lord Althorp was not aware that any 
op sition wa intend to tne Bill. It 
h 1 aire ud Cm) | tp 1 to OLVE tim 
for s¢ cement to be come to, but 
as none had taken place, it was necessary 
the House should settle the question: the 
Bill besides was extremely short, and thev 
might easily wet through it. 

Mr. Burge « ved, several amend- 
ments were to | proposed which were 

kely to take up some time in discussing 
h ere non G nt] } in th Llouse 
who wer pl 1 | to ot t both to the 
] n | and d falls of tt measure, 

Mr. P ulett Thon £O said, h feared 
that if the Bill was 1 forwarded one 
sta aur the pres evenine, there 
was a it probability of its being entirely 


lost, as the advanced period prevent 
further delay. As the had already 
agreed to the the Bill, hi 
trusted they would not pat an end to the 
hopes that had been accordingly raised. 


The Order of the Day was the n read. 


ed any 


House 
principle of 


sole ly 


Mr. Hughes Hughes said, on 
account of the lateness of the hour, and 


without any factious motives whatever, he 
bergved to move “ That this House do now 
Adjourn.” 

On this Question tl 


1¢ House divided ; 
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when there appeared—Avyes 12; Noes 49 | 
—Majority 37. [After the division, it was | 


intimated by the opponents of the Bill, 

that they would persis st in again moving 

the adjournment if the Original Motion 

were persisted in, and Lord Althorp con- 

sented to postpone the Committee. | 
Committee postponed. 


James said, be- 
he wished to 


Cuain Cabies.} Mr. 
fore the House adjourned, 
present a petition from certain manufac- 
turers of iron, who had recently discovered 
an improved method of makine Chain 

Cables. He wished to state to the right 
0 Gentleman at the head of the Ad- 
miralty, that the petitioners complained 
that they had made pplication to t 
Navy Board, and no attention had been 
paid to their suggestions. He (Mr. 
was given to understand, tor reason 
or other which he could not divine, that 
the Navy Board refused to use the best 
sort of material for the cables of the 
Navy. The petitioners further declared, 
that the test used to try the cables was of 
too little weight; they were only tested 
to bear a strain of eighteen tons, 
if they were made of the best iron, they 


James) 


some 


Royal 


‘LORDS? 


whereas, | 


were equal to bear twenty-four tons. ‘The | 


subject appeared to him to deserve the 
utmost attention. 

Sir James Graham said, he 
hon. friend remembered the p 
were also constituents of his, and therefore 
he was anxious, of course, that every atten- 
tion should be paid to their supposed 
improvements. So far from the 
being neglected, however, he could assure 
his hon. friend, that the Navy Board had 
directed one of their surveyors to visit all 
the iron foundries in the kingdom, and 
more especially at Fishguard, with refer- 
ence expressly to the construction of cables, 
and after all tie evidence they were able 
to obtain, the Navy Board came to the 
conclusion, that it was not expedient to 
recommend the introduction of strap iron 

cables into the Navy. He had been given 
to understand, that there was not a single 
instance of a chain cable, such as were at 
present used, having failed, although some 


hoped his 
yetitioners 


subject 


of them had been in use for upwards of 


three years; he had therefore come to the 
conclusion, from all the information he had 
been able to obtain on the subject, that the 
recommendation of the Navy Board was 
wise and proper, and that it ought to be 
followed, 


| my hand 


| 
| 
| 
: 


}of Bankrupt-laws, and 


| to state, 
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The Petition was read. 

Mr, James said, that notwithstanding 
what had been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman, he was still of opinion thesé 
cables ought to be introduced into th 
public service. A very strong argument 
in their favour was, that they were daily 
demanded for the use of private vessels. 
They were equally strong with others and 
he id ‘the advantage of being much lighter. 

Petition to lie ou the Table. 


cal ee ae ae 


HOUSE OF 
Friday, October 14, 


MINUTES. ] Bills. 
other stages, the Standing Order, being 
Relief and Employment of the Poor, and the Barbados 

also the Galway Franchise; Arms (Ireland) ; 

Valuation of Lands (Irelan 


LORDS, 
1831. 


Read a third time, and passed through tt 
suspended ; tl 


Importation ; 
Committed ; I 
Military Accounts (Ireland). Read a second time; Ho} 
Distillation (Lreland.) 
In favour of Reform. By Viscot 
GopertcH, from Inhabitants of Havant and Aldboroug! 
By Earl Grey, from Stromness, Easter Ross, Salisbur 
and Swanwick. By Lord KING, from the Political Societ 
f Warwick, for the abolition of Slavery, and for the 
ion of Useful Knowledge. By Earl Gri deeoncme Roya 
Burghs of Scotland, praying for an alteration in the Scotc 
Reform Bill r 
strict of Boroughs. 


Prescription. 


Duties. Read a first time; 


*etitions presented. 
a 


elating to the disfranchisement of the Fif 
By a Nose Lorp, from the Rat 


Payers of St, Pancras, in favour of the Vestries Bill. 

Bankruptcy Courr Biti.}] Th 
Lord Chancellor.—My Lords, I hold in 
a Petiticn from a_ professional 
centleman named Richardson, pointing 
out several abuses in . present system 
calling on your 
Lordships to pass the Bill lately introduced 
to amend them. My Lords, in presenting 
the petition, | cannot avoid taking ad 
vantage of the opportunity it affords me 
that I have heard with great con- 


}cern that, owing to misapprehension, some 


| 
| 
| 


Ino, | 





imputations have been thrown upon me 
should not state that, for 1 hope | 
am above them—but that some cavils have 
been made out of this House—where | 
will not say-—respecting my motives in 
bringing forward the Bill to amend and 
correct the law relating to bankruptcy, 
which has received your Lordships’ appro- 
bation, and is now before the other House 
of Parliament. It has been said by men 
for whom I entertain the highest 
—and by one, in particular, whom I hav 
every reason to value on account of his 
professional and other acquirements—that 
I was establishing for myself the enormous 
patronage of 26,0001. a-year. Now, my 
Lords, it is from an utter ignorance of my 
disposition and nature, as well as from an 


respt ct 
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who will, perhaps be more suitable than 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen—shall be 
intrusted with the disposal of them without 
my interference or control. It is also said, 
that I set great store by the Bill, and 


utter ignorance of the Bill itself, that any 
such idea can prevail—for, in place of my 
creating any such patronage, the Bill ab- 
solutely reduces places now worth 35,000/. 
toasum between 17,0007. and 18,000/. 
That, my Lords, is the kind of patronage | am very anxious that it should pass, but 
I take care to secure for myself out of an| that my colleagues in the Administra- 
office which has hitherto enabled the per- | tion are against it. Now I speak in the 
sons holding the Great Seal to provide for | presence of my noble friend at the head 


Majesty’s Government—certainly 


the several members of their families, and | of his 
out of which the family of Lord Thurlow} a most insignificant sort of person in 
have been in possession of great ad-| the Administration—and in the presence 
vantages, having held a_ sinecure of! of my noble friend the Secretary of State 
10,0002. per annum for nearly half acen-j| for the Home Department—certainly 
tury. All of that, my Lords, I have abso- | another most insignificant personage in 
lutely relinquished ; so that if any person | Administration; yet in the presence of 
who ever held the Great Seal is liable to | those two most influential of my colleagues 
be charged with a love of patronage and|doI speak it—and I put it to them if, 
a close adherence to the advantages of his | since | commenced these Law Reforms, | 
place, I think I am not the person. [| have not explained each of the measures 
have further to observe, my Lords, that | I proposed to introduce personally to them? 
several of my predecessors in the office of | I ask them if, besides my communica- 
Lord Chancellor have been enabled to} tions in the Cabinet, I have not gone into 
bestow places upon their connexions and | the explanation of each measure separately, 
relatives of 3,0002. or 4,0002, a-year; this | and in private, both of the principle and 
also I have not done. It has also been said, | the minutest details ? And I also ask them, 
my Lords, that I as the Chancellor wish to| if I have ever met their disapprobation, 
have a hold over the bar; but [ think very | and if I have not altered one or two points 
little of any such consideration. [ wish,| at their suggcstion? Because, though | 
of course, to give satisfaction to the Bar;}am the only professional man in the 
but my great object is, to give satisfaction | Cabinet, I do not wish to stand up too 
to the suitors of the Court; and if I suc-} much for my own opinion: and I put it to 
ceed in doing that, it will be the only hold | my noble friends, before your Lordships, 
which I desire to have on the Court of| if one single tittle contained in these Bills 
Chancery. The system of the a has not met the entire and cordial con- 
laws, which the Bill I introduced seeks to | curr nce of his Majesty’s Government ? 
get rid of, certainly gave the Lord Chan- | [ Hea m Earl Grey.] 1 did not men- 
cellor a hold on the Bar by the disposal | tion ~ gi noble friends that I should 
of seventy places, which he c ‘ould dispense | make any statement of this nature; but 
as he ples sed to young men, who had but] having done so in their presence, I confi- 
just drawn their gowns over their shoulders. | dently appeal to them to support and con- 
That was a sort of patronage which was] firm it. My Lords, it has been said, in 
constantly dropping in, and, for the few] another place, that I am desirous of being 
months I have held the Seals, I have had as dictatori "i a Chancellor as was Car- 
no less than six such places at my dis-| dinal Wolsey. To this I will only reply, 
posal ; but, when the Bill passes, and after tha t I re semble him as much in my 
it is set into action, I do not expect to} notions of British law, as I do in the rest 
have more than eight or ten places to give} of my conduct and character, and just as 
away all together. And so little do I care} much, and no more, than I do in my de- 
for the patronage that the giving away of} portment towards the Monarch whom | 
them will throw into my hands, that I as-| have the honour to serve—towards the 
sure you I shall be heartily glad if any} colleagues with whom I am associated- 

person will move, either in this or the] and towards the people at large. I am 
other House of Parliament, that the Lord} most anxious with regard to the passing 
Chancellor should have nothing to do with] of this Bill. I do not deny it. I feel 














the strongest desire—a desire that I shall 


j 
them; and I dont care if the Lord Mayor r} 
and Midinaiaain of the City of London, or ie lose but with life—to have this Re- 


form become part of the law of the land. 
There is no sacrifice of private convenience, 


the benchers of any of the Inns of Court 
or the Lords of his Majesty’s Treasury 




































































just to them ; 
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exhausted as I am with incessant labour, 
that I will hesitate to make to advance it, 
and I look with confidence to its speedy 
and successfulaccomplishment. My Lords, 
to my infinite astonishment and mortifica- 
tion, I find, that in the opening of the Bank 
ruptcy Court Bill elsewhere , a b ido t ac- 
companied it; making a provision for the 
Lord Chancellor for the 

ment and patronage it inflicts upon him. 
I assure you that was not done with my 
consent. I knew nothing of it. I only 
knew that a compensation was to be made 
for the family of Lord Thurlow, and for 
others whose rights were to be affected by 
the remodelling of the Court, but I had no 
idea that the Bill was to be clogged with 
any provision for the Lord Chancellor. 


+ Fos 
loss Ot emoiu- 


sLORDS} 


I expect compensation, undoubtedly; [ will | 


not practise so much hypocrisy 
it; but | trust for that compensation to a 
future measure and to the | 
future Parliament. Your Lordships are 
aware that [ have brought down the salary 
of the Lord Chancellor from 16,0002. a 
year to 8,000/., leaving it to the Lecis- 
lature to make up § a suitable provisic 
manner it shall best think fit. ‘()f course 
I cannot afford to give up all that 
and, if I could, my successors havea claim 
to be considered, and I cannot be un- 
but I left the 
for another Session, as | was a 
nothing which personally concerned me 
should clog the Bill in its progress. 


= 


arrangemen 


as to deny 


justice of a] 


nin the } 


sum 5 | ¢ 


nxious that: 


God | 


forbid that I should not receive, or that } 


I should 
ceiving, the 
high othes 
unreasonable to 


prevent my successors from re- 
just rewards attached to the 
I at present fill. It is whoily 


expect that the 


Chancellor shall have but 7,0002. or| 
8,000/. a-year, while the Chief Justice of | 


the Kine’s Bench has 10,0002., his office 


being for life, while the Lord Chancellor | 
is only appointed during pleasure. I feel | 

2 , | 
assured, however, that th justice and | 


wisdom of Parliament will not permit th 


office of Lord Chancellor to be reduced in | 
| sabout | 


emolument from 20,000/. to perha 
7,5002. per annum, if it 
aceount of the 
Great Seal u ipon suc ‘ha footing as to make 
't an of the ambition of 
lawyers in the very highest practice at th 
Bar. At the same time I must repeat, 
that I posipon d the consideration of the 
retiring pension for the Lord ¢ 
or, of the compensation which he should 
the emolu 


ol ject wo rthy 


receive for the reduction of 





policy of maintaming the 


e | 
be oniy on the | 
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ments of his office, under the opera 
tion of these Bills, in order that th 
Bankruptcy Court Bill should not b 
clogged ; for my great object is, to carry 
this Bill into é remap and to promot 
that Reform of the Law which I will 
acrifice all personal consideration to ac- 
complish. I beg pardon, my Lords, 

having intruded upon your time; but per 
haps you will agree with me, that wh 


a man has an explanation to make, how 


Ss 


he may be in the hands of h 


that he should make 


ever safe 
friends, it is better 
in his own person. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

EMBANKMENTS (IRELAND)BILt.] Thi 
Duke of Leinster moved the third reading 
of this Bill. 

The Earl of Roden moved, that it bi 
read that day six months. In proposing 
this Amendment, he begged leave to as 
sure the noble Duke, that his oppositior 
to the Bill did not arise from any remark 
made by the noble Duke during the pre 
eress of the discussion, but from the nature 
of the measure itself, which appeared to him 
calculated materially to affect the right 
f private property. He regretted that on 
this account he was unable to support it, 
the Bill had been broucht forward to fur- 


| nish employment to the poor of Ireland 


who were very much in want of it, and 
whose state he had th e deepest eae) 
To shen the effects of the Bill asit appearet 
to him, he would put a case hypothetically. 
Suppose a man possessed a property worth 
3002. a-vear, and hist 
Stock Company. The y obtained a com 
mission to proceed with their undertakir 
from the Lord Lieutenant; they then ap- 
plied to Government for money to proceed, 
ind all this might be done without tl 
consent of the proprietor. The parti 
the work without reference to 


ants formed a Join 


commence 
the owner, who may have opposed i 


land would become liable for tl 
as the money would | 


whose 
money borrowed, 
advanced only on the security of such 
land. 

The Duke of Leinster said, 
dertaking could not be commenced wit! 
out the consent of the great majority 


such an ul 


| the landed proprietors in the vic inity. 


‘hancellor, | 


| 





The Earl of Roden.—Well, then, sup 
Joint Sto ele G ompany fal 
who would then be 
apprehended the land would be 


Government. 


nose such a 
responsible ? H 
liable 1 
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The Marquis of Westmeath said, he pre- ] New Member sworn. Hon. DONALD Oaitvir, for Forfa 
sumed the money would be secured in a a oa 
manner which would obviate all difficulty, | first time; Preseription and Tithe Composition. 


although he was ready to allow, the land pel. 

might be ultimately liable, as was the case eee i eee wai 
in all assessments of such a nature. He | 

should have wished to see the provisions of | 

the Bill less complicated, but at the same | PILGRi Pa INDIA Mr. Wil 
time, he could overlook that defect, in the | presented a Petition from the Rector and 
hope that it would tend to furnish employ- | other respectable Inhabitants of Stafford 
ment for the peasantry, which was so very | PFayins 109 the abolition of the Pilgrim 


much wanted in Ireland. Pax in India, and that the hereditary 
The Duke of Wellington said, he was | ©sttes ol Hindoos might not be forfeited 


” °. 8 . . ) by heir oc reinr (‘| j 
of opinion a measure of this nature ought | DY "heir conversion to Christianity, 

; Mr. } SET RE peerage 
to be referred to a Select Committee. Mir. John Campbell begged leave to 
on . nO? Lo nray ras netitian | 
The subscription required by the Bill in |Support the prayer of the petition. H 

t 
t 


1} WwaS anxious 


o see the Christian religion 


order to constitute one of these Joint Stock a t 
extended throuchout the world, but he aft 


Companies might turn out a juggle, and | © ; 

a lien might be thus obtained upon the | the same time thought, that the religion of 
land tothe amount of the money advanced | Our fellow-subjects in India ought to be as 
by Government, by means of an actual | little as possible interfered with. He had 





conspiracy. ie considered the whole prin- | "°V® understood that Hindoos lost thei 
ciple of the Bill most objectionable. estat BS thane es ing th iy rene1on, 

The Marquis of Lansdown begged to| SW John Malcolm said, he fully con- 
observe, in reply to the noble Duke, that ‘desdnteltsen th prayer ot the petition, but 
no works could be undertaken without the | eentreatea the House to be cautious how 
consent of the great majority of the landed | '°3 dealt with such kind of petitions. At 
proprietors in the neighbourhood, and it | th present moment when education was 
would be found that every necessary pre ‘aoe lly diffused throughout India, and 
caution had been taken in the Bill to pro- | Me language of this country extensively 

understood, such } titions attracted mu 


vide against any improper appropriation of 
e i i i : 


+] lattention, and the consec [ 


uences of thei 


the funds supplied by Government: further | { 
: “ag . | { heinec d F n tl tf ware Iibal< 
he wished to observe, that the measure | PE!NY Giscussed In that siouse were likely 
= ito } Nore imnortant than |] Mem : 
had been thoroughly sifted and examined ‘bahar Important than hon. Members 
° 1 1 7 


in the other House of Parliament, and it | C@CUlated on. 


rag Land bin ss 
had there obtained the consent of the prin- Mir, Wi UG, He COUlG Nave no Cesir 
cipal landed proprietors who were most | “ hatever to caus excitement in India, 
likely to be afiected by its operations and | Where the British empir dey nded almost 
provisions. It was obvious, that to complete wholly on the influence of opinion. \ft 
any extensive drainage, there must be a | te same time there was a great distinction 
compulsory measure where the consent of between tole tine tl religions of th 
many persons had to be procured, or there | COUPUY, al Isa choning acustot by which 
would be no drainage at all. Horim fane conect tnum 
Viscount Lorton said, the Bill had been | ber of unhappy devotees trom districts of 
brought forward under the plausible pre- | the Pe ry, and received a sum of mone J 


text of furnishing employment for the poor 
he feared it would fail in that object, while |. Str Charles Forbes said, the petition 
its worst feature, the invasion of private | J" 
property, would be effectual. On that |¢"e@t Importance, and the collection of 
account he must object to it n ; \ 

The House divided on the Original | ObjJcctio 


. ; : V7 ree se 7. } ‘ 

Motion: Ayes 38; Noes 20—Majority Mr. lar Fergusson observed, that 

. ss eS : a . ¢] rf 4 ! 1 1 ' = ; 

18. Bill read a third time and passed, 1) petit Nn State? that ft Hindowos los 
7 

over cece core then Mrerirane on being converted to 

Christianity, but he could decla that 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, eho 
Friday, Or tober 14, 1831. : : ; of ; Sika - j er tek 





ep ( f his 1 m sucha 
MiNuUTES, New Writ yrdered for Tavistocl in the ; 1 y 
: - 3 ; presser Me re cause, and he would further affirm, that 
room of Lord WiLtLtiam Russeit, who had accepted the va 
Chiltern Hundreds tt Was not fwithin i 
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ruled by the East-India Company which | Legislators could redress the grievances 


would enforce such a law. 

Mr. Astell remarked, that any discussion 
on such a question could not advance the 
object of the petitioners. He believed 
that object could be best obtained by 
avoiding all angry discussion. 

Mr. James £. Gordon said, 
the connection of British authorities wit 
the ceremonies of Pagan Idolatry involved 
a dereliction of Christian principles on the 
part of the Anglo-Indian 
which was at reflection on the 
nation, and a proof that it was not since 
in professions of Christianity. He entir 
agreed with the petitioners, that the man- 
agement of Pagan Temples ought to be 
left to Pagans themselves, and that all 
sanction of idolatrous ceremonies should 
be withheld by a Christian Government. 

Petition to be printed. 


Bc ad 
he thought 


h 


eovernment, 


once a 


Tue Canapvas.| Mr. Labouchere pre- 
sented a Petition from 
Lower Canada, in Provincial 
assembled, praying for the repeal of the 
Act, 6th George 4th, providing for the ex- 
tension of feudal and seigniorial rights 
and burthens on land in the said province. 
As the House had already taken measures 
to obviate the evils which had resulted 
from that Act, he only presented this 
petition to call the attention of the House 
toa most striking instance of the mischiefs 
which might be inflicted on a colony by 
misinformed and hasty legislat Tl 


tion. ine 
evils resulting from the Act had been re- 
paired so far as the power of the House 
extended, but property to a large extent 
had been lost and sacrificed by the conse- 
quences resulting from that Act. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Labouchere had to present another 
Petition from the House of 
Lower Canada, which was agreed to una- 
nimously, and comprised a long list of 
grievances, from which they prayed redress 
from the House of Commons. He would 
not fatigue the House by going through 
these grievances at large, which it was not 
likely many hon. Gentlemen would com- 
prehend or pay attention to; but from 
this very circumstance he derived the 
strong argument, and which also was the 
prayer of the petition, that it was most 
advisable to meet the evils effectually of 


Parliament 


which the petitioners complained, by ena- 


the Commons of 


Assembly of 


lof their constituents without beine 
}compelled to come to this country for 
the purpose. This would be going at 
once to the root of the evil, for it was 
plainly impossible the present state 
affairs could lone remain, as the Hous 
of Assembly of Canada, although unan 
mous on the subject of these grievances, 
did not possess the power to remedy them 
The principal complaints contained in tl 
petition, related to the Legislative Councils, 
which the petitioners affirm are compos: 
in such a manneras to be wholly detached 
from the rest of the colony, being c 
nected with it by no ties of property, of 
birth or affection. The petitioners also 
complained of the judicial system, but h« 
was happy to say, this part of the com- 
plaint was in part remedied by disconnect 
ing the Judges from political affairs. Th 
petitioners also complained of the clet 
preserves of land, and the alienation ot 
lands belonging to the Jesuits Colleg 
Montreal. He adverted to these 
complaints to show how necessary it w 


spec if 

that the colonies should manage their own 
iffairs, and he entreated the House to 
consider whether the time had not arrived 
when the whole system of colonization 
ought to be thoroughly investigated, and th 

connection between them and the mothe 

country established on a more liberal f 


ine, while 
the institutions of the colonies themselves 
By some measures of this kind they might 


to those feelings of 


means were taken to improv 
\] 


perhaps, put an end 
irritation which had so long existed in tl 

minds of the colonists. He firmly believed 
this could be done, and that the inhabitant 
of the Canadas, who now amounted to 


1,000,000 souls, might enjoy as much 


happiness under the sway of the Britis! 
enjoys d by thi 
world. But 


monarchy as could be 
citizens of any State of the 
to attain this great end it was necessary 
that the 
be adapted to the state of society existing 
There were no materials out of 
which to raise an aristocracy in th 
Canadas; there were no creat and wealthy 
landed proprietors; the inhabitants wer 
all of nearly equal property and perfectly 


institutions of the colonies should 


therein. 


‘of equal rights; from this foundation | 
| and theyconsidered that the British Consti- 


} 
| 


tution, as divided into three branches, was 
not applicable to their peculiar situation 


bling the colonies to manage their own con- | He begged distinctly to declare, howeve! 


cerns in their own way, sothat the colonial | that he 


t 


was firmly attached to th 
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Constitution as it existed here, 
he meant to say was, that there were cer- 


tain communities in which the materials for 


the eradations of ranks on which its founda- 
tions rested were not to be met with, and 
he considered the Canadas in that situation 
To prov that these sentiments were 
he would state the fact, that in British North 
America, out of 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
re were 200,000 landed proprietors ; 

eater camer j in proportion to the popu- 


COFTeCt, 


a 


ae than existed in any other part ot 
the world. The institutions of any coun- 
try must be so reculated, if good vovern- 


ment was to be the result, that they must 

neet the wants, and be applicable to the 
habits of the people living under them. 
The House must not, therefore, be scared 
by the phantom of democracy, when 
there were no materials to set up the sub- 
stance of an aristocracy. If an attempt 
was made to create one, it could only end 
an odious oligarchy. He had the 
high authority of Mr. Pitt for saying, that 
no materials for an aristocracy existed in 
the Canadas, and though a real aristocracy 
vas a blessing, yet sham one, having 
no root in the soil or property of the 
was the greatest curse that could be 
fastened upon a community had 
no sympathy with such an ion. 


in 


coun- 
try, 
‘ which 

Institut 


He was, therefore, fully convinced, that 
our only permanent chance of going on 
well with the colonies was, to put the 


Lecislative Councils on a diflerent footing, 
and introduce H 
intothem. ‘This was the 
titution our old 
which enjoyed the 
tions in the world. 
the application of principles drawn from 
the United States, to Ene- 
land, from the very different circumstances 
and habits of the two countries, but it was 
equally wrong assert, that because in 
England, from the gradations ranks 
and privi ile: oes, and the state of society, 
it was impossible to revert wholly to the 
popular pr inciple , that therefore that 
principle must not be resorted to in our 
colonies where the materials and construc- 
tion of soeiety were so wholly dificrent. 
He was bound in justice to declare, that 
the colonies had been treated in the most 
kind and considerate manner by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir George Murray) who 
lately presided over the colonial depart- 


the principle of election 
form of the con- 


American colonies, 
most popular institu- 


He had always res! 


ol 
1 
stead 
' a 
when applied 


to 


of 


ment, and that his system had been 
followed up with great activity by the 
VOL. VIII. Poectat 


Series 


f{Ocr. 14} 


but what 








jesty to consent to an Act of 
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noble Lord who had succeeded him. The 
colonists made no complaints against their 
governors, as connected with their present 
institutions, but they complained that these 
institutions required amendment. The 
expressed distrust in the 
administration of the colonial department 
in this country, and he was certain their 


colonists no 


confidence was retained, and with that view 
he would conclude by entreating his 
noble friend, at the head of that de part 
ment, not to attempt to trifle or neglect 
this great question, but to look forthwith 
into the whole state of the British colonies 
with an earnest desire to redress thei 


grievances and improve their institutions. 
As he understood his hon. friend, the 
member for Middlesex, had a petition to 
present from the other province of Canada, 
on the subject of the clergy reserves, he 
would take the present opportunity to 
declare, that it was absolutely necessary 
for the peace of the that an end 
put to the pretensions of the 
f England, and a perfect re- 


colonie Ss 
should 
Chureh « 


ligious pon established. He was a 
friend to that Church in this country, 
where the majority of the pi ople professe d 
its doctrines, but the case was different in 
the Canadas, and it was perfect madness 
to attempt to build up an Established 
Church there. The sooner the attempt 


was abandoned the better. 

Viscount Howick said, he entirely agreed 
with his hon, friend,that a petition coming 
un from the House of Assembly 
of Lower Canada was entitled to the 
consideration and attention of that House. 

also concurred with his hon. friend, that 
— Colonial Legislatures ought to be in- 

rusted with the internal management of the 
affaits of their respective colonies, and that 
it was for the interest of all parties that 
every means should be adopted, which 
could tend towards increas ing the happi- 
ness, wealth, and commerce of the colo- 
nists. These were the principles which 
he had always advocated, and they were, 
he was happy to say, the principles which 
ouided Administration of which he 
formed so humble a part. The only case 
in which the House had been called upon 
to legislate with regard to Canada, 
the accession of the present Minis try to 
oflice, was, with respect to two Acts which 
were brought in for the sole purpose of 
removing technical difficulties. The latter 
of the two was an Act to enable his Ma- 
the local 


mn 
ta) 


7 mously 


best 


the 


since 


2C 
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Legislature, for regulating the financial| importance, which he would not gx 






yy 
Lie 





affairs of the colony. With respect to the 


complaints of the petitioners, his hon. 


] 
friend had admitted, that the judicial 


system: had been improved, The first 
object of every Government ¢ nent to | 


the impartial a 
and to obtain which, it was 
that those who were to disp if 


be wholly inde} ndent of the « 
1 
| 


power. sucn an maep nat { 
completely effected by the | sent Ci Vverhn- 
ment. An Act had passed the Co | 
Leoislature, at the recommendation of tl 
noble Lord at the head of the Ceolontal 
Department, by which a permanent salary 
was established for the jndicial of 

, ) 


and their situations were made to depend 
wholly upon 2 od behaviour, simila to 
the Judges in this country, who were 
wholly independent of the Crown. The V 
were not to exercise any political authority 
whatever exc pi the Chief Judge, who 


was to bea member of the Counell, be 
cause it was de rable to have an ibe 
competent to give leaal « is if that 


was found necessary. With pect te 





the appropriation of the « dl 
to the Jesuits’ College, t rad 
nevel b ch \ I dl irom it ( I ip 
poses oft edu tion nd, in ! it 

to be exclusively devoted to thes pur- 
poses, under the superintende of the 
local assembly. Passme by other matters 
of detail which were in coi » of bein 
remedied, he would hee I madoeaesse\ 
words on the sub} ct oft Wast Is, WwW | 
the method by which tl | 

been managed. He had no 

claring hi opinion, that 

tem could be devised, but he must add 


that the fault of this arra met did 


not wholly rest with tl ( 

but was to he aseribed to tl T 
notions entertamed as to th mone 
of dispo ing of this speci of propert 
These incorrect notions wei iso shared 
by the local assembl: peo ton \ 
erants ot land were ac . he bel ed it 
to be impossible but tha om abus 
must exist, and the only eflectual remedy 
was an improvement in the tem Oo 
making grants. The only other q ion 
with which he would troubl 1] 

re carded the ( OMNpo ition of thei latin 
hodie . lle W iree to admit. t t tlre 
leo) lative coun il was not formed in. the 
most unexceptionable mani hat how at 


was to be impre ed IS agi tion of oreal 


means had bee 


pointments to 


ratify tl people. He trusted these 
u uuld be sufficient, comb 
( r alterations which were n 
LO. Tet tl detects wl mn } i 
( iSt i | ti pr ( nstitution of 
Assemble If ex ne hould 
t these alterations w not sufhre 
ere would be no serious indisposition 
he part of Governmentt isider whet 
i 
the « yunell oneht not only to b @ 
in number, but that some modificati 
thre } neipl of its appointrne ts 
val He trusted, this short exp! 
tion would he satisfactory to the U 
and to his hon. fri nd, fon h would dectat 
in conclusion, that the noble Lord at 


head of the 
distinetly rec 


the local Ic vis 


] } 
the best jude 


adopted tn the roverniment of that cor 
incl ll on ters cont ied tii 
e1 economy 

Mr. ¢ 7 Robin ud, th ] 
Lore d dealt largely in professi 
that was one of the 1OUS ¢ ymplain 
tye oiontsts, that the « ieavours ft 
medy these rievances nev went 
further. On nearly the last day of 1 
Session, they be van to discuss atta 
vast importance to the colont vnen 


is evident no uselul at ora I tl 
Oondi i ¢ wid lye ted . 
‘ rf »f thy ( mypopti oil VW 
contamed ay can vV of usefull 
Hitth ( nothin had | S om 
t iy one {01 tire Hib! \ nt of 
ae oy 
i H Vv 4 Who at 
{} loeal | | re to touel 7) 
L thie yt Vance it Cit ! 
iO | i ( \ ? yO I adound 
i 
Let of | lament, and th ! Ol 
the most ervine evils could not be |e 
by the loeal authorits in the n 
deoree, With respect to thre j isl 


} | ’ 
comncih, he ve 


| 1 4 
the deeree of | 
it 
Lord. would be 


e was enabled, however, to stat 


n taken to render t 


it more popular, and 


Colonial Departme: 
enized the principl 
latures of the Cana a 


s of the princip!| 


j 4 } 
TY much doubted wl 


opular feeling muse 


in the manner preseribed by t] 


sudierent to make t 


well, lle fudiy aewreed with the h 


tieman (ivir. v 


overninent ot 


mean to doubt 


ibouchere), that it 1 
attempt to ad 
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noble Lord at the 
Department, and of those connected with 
that department, but he should really be 


better satisfied if they professed less ‘and 
did more. 

Mr. James FE. Gordon said, he felt 
called upon to make a ol vations 
upon one subject, which the hon. { 
who pre ented th pe tition introduced at 
the close of his Pp ch. He understood, 
that the hon. Gentleman recommended th 


establishment of a 


Canadas. If, by that sentiment, he meant 
an equal freedom and protection in 1 

worship of the Almighty to all sects and 
parties, he fully agreed with him; but if 
he meant the equal support of all sects, he 
protested against such a doctrine. Hi 
could by no means understand on what 


principle a Protestant State should equal- 
ize religion on such terms in its colonies. 


Ifany hon. Gentleman considered that thi 


Church of England should be discon 
nected from the State, let him brin for 
ward a proposition to accomplish his pur 

sand he for one would b dy t 


pOst 


ie 
meet him ; but while the 


1 } 
ment was part and parcel 


Church establish- 
of th iaw oO} 
the land, he ( ould not compre he nd upon 
Gentle 
y of 
AY 


ember 
of Eneland 1 


what principle hon, men induleed 
talkin 
The ho 


hurch 


the equaliz ition 
1, he 


n this 


themselves in 
of religion. ibe: 


supported the ¢ 


Saif 


n. 


country simply because it was the religion 
of the creat majority of the peo} with 
out, as it appeared, caring for the truth 
principle of is From such latitudina n 
Opinions he entire ly dissented. Hes Yj 
eCaUse he 


ported the Church | approved ¢ I 


its doctrines, and thought it an importa 
part of the Constitution. hie must | 
protest against being supposed to acquiesce 
in the opinion, that our religious establish 
mentsin Canada were more extensive than 
necessary. To apply a commercial plat \ 
to things of more importance, he believed 


rual to Lint 


the supply was not more than eg 
i 3 


demand, 
Sir James Mackintosh had listened, with 
ents of the 


, 
ed the } 


freat satisfaction, to the sentin 


hon. Member who had introduc 
1 


tition, and with no less satisfaction had he 
heard the reply of his noble {r 
the 


of advance 


most Opinions ed im ti 
. F | ; +] 

eourse Ot the discussion he vreed, with 

the exec ption of those advanced by tl 


iddressed 


) ‘ 
bell t 


1 
evidently 


hon. Gentleman who 
the House, who 


quainted with the tacts of the case pon 


was nol 


cif 


| 





£Ocrt. 14} 


head of the Colonial | which he 
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1 
to censure the ob- 
The hon. 


all aware 


undertook 
of his 
Gentleman did not seem to be at 
that the col 


servations hon. friend. 


institutions in connexion 


onial 

vith tl Established Church in Lows 
( la, weakened instead of supportin 
that Church. The Roman Catholic was 
t tblished relivion of Lower Canada 
nd had vays been so; and, therefore 
i uestion was, whether the people 
1 ha the 1 li ion they liked best 
i l t adopt on that othe: pel 

ide better for them. He ad 

mitted se did not apply to Upper 
Coal ; B tl hon. member for Dun 
{ hh) d illy misinte pre ted or n isun 
derstood t sentiments of his hon. friend 
ith rezard to the Established Chureh in 
this untry His hon. friend had nevei 


meant, and certainly did not say, that, 
the h the 
i. that 


Ol t 


because Established Chure 


Was 


religion - 


he majority of the people 


was the ¢ » of his attachment to it All 
, , 1 

{ say was, that such a Case 
fol ty ! yund i¢ t] Li risiature 


holl 
Ss wholly 


bd re on Whi \ 
ppir ble to the tat of thines im 
( id here the great majority of the 
peo] } sed a dif t elie i 
r ead. 
Mr. Labou moved, that it should 
b rinted ; and, in dome so, begged 
leave to observe, that he recretted he 
hould } been misunderstood. Ue was 
1 { ly attached to thr doctrine and 
q 1) of the Church of England a 
t ! nb for Dundalk. Hie be 
ved that Church was a blessing, and 
} then, to the country but 
\ » bel d. that h Church Was 
i man wd not man for the 
( He knew also, that he wa 
Dy y the unanimous opinions of 
he ] f Lower Canada, of all p 
sions, \ 1 respect to the religious in 
Litutl Ss Ol that COIOnNYy. 
Pet 1 to be printed, 


1a Petition, sig 
eholders of | pper Cana 


ne pres ntec 


10,000 Fi 


Eg 


prayit that the House would take the 
tate of that colony into their most serious 

ideration—would direct their atten 
1 promot education and religion 
they would leave all religious sects to be 


if 

l bv then Variou followers 
| abolish all political distinction 
of reli In 


| braver of this petition, to which he 
the of the 


~ 


OlOn, supporting 


sted seTIOUS attention 
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House, he must, in the first place, express 
his great satisfaction at the sentiments 
which the noble Lord had laid down as 
the acting principle of the Government 
of which he formed a part, with regard to 
our colonial policy. The noble Lord ad- 
mitted, that the House of Commons was 
not the most fit body to legislate for the 
colonies, but that the parties themselves 
ought to be intrusted with their own legis- 
lation, as they must best understand their 
own interests. It only required time to 
carry that fair and liberal opinion into full 
effect among the colonies. The colony 
of Canada was particularly deserving of 
the best treatment from England; for in 
the hour of difficulty and danger, the in- 
habitants had most nobly come forward 
to defend their country from the attacks of 
the United States, and had defended it 
successfully, when the troops sent out 
from this country would not have been 
alone sufficient to cope with the enemy. 
He could assure the hon. member for Dun- 
dalk, that the sentiments entertained by 
that hon. Member werenot those entertain- 
ed by the inhabitants of Canada, who, in 
this petition, had distinctly expressed their 
hope that all religious sects might be 
placed on a footing of equality. When he 
recalled to the remembrance of the House 
the feuds and broils, the wars and civil 
discord, the bloodshed and cruelties,which 
had arisen in every State of Europe from 
religious dissension, he thought the pro- 
priety of this part of the petition could 
not be doubted. The petitioners also ex- 


pressed their hopes, that all ministers of | 
‘| purposes of the 
| might be placed at the disposal of Govern 


religion should be removed from places of 
political power in the colony. It had 
been said, that the greatest 
the Ministers of religion was composed 
of members of the Church of Eneland. 
It was proved that that was not the 
fact; for, in 1828, out of 236 minis- 
ters of religion there were only thirty- 
one members of the Church of England; 
and the complaint of the petitioners was, 
that these thirty-one all the 
places of profit “and power in the colony 
so far as the Church was concerned. 
That these few pastors should be elevated 
above all other sects, and be formed into a 
dominant Church, must naturally give 
great offence; for the other parties, who 
were the most numerous, justly considered 
their clergy neglected and degraded by 
their exclusion from offices. ‘To put an 
end to all rivalry of this sort, the petitioners 


engrossed 


§COMMONS} 





number of 
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most justly, in his opinion, prayed that 
the clergymen of the Church of England 
should be debarred from accepting offices 
the duties of which were inconsistent with 
those which properly belonged to the 
teachers of religion. The petitioners oe 
particularly prayed, that each sect migh 
have the power, throughout both Upper 
and Lower Canada, of solemnizing mar- 
riages according to their own peculiai 
rites, of which many of them had long 
been deprived, contrary to the repeated 
and unanimous votes of the House ot 
Assembly. He was, on this part of th 
subject, very happy to acknowledge, that 
this grievance would be removed by a 
Bill whieh had lately received his Majesty’: 
assent. They also prayed, that the charte: 
of King’s College might be modified, so as 
to put an end to all sectarian tests, whie h 
had the effect of excluding all but mem 
bers of the Church of England from tl. 
College Council. At present, men wer 
compelled to sign the Thirty-nine Articles 
before they could enter the Council; and 
it was the necessity of doing that, whicl 
the petitioners wished to have abolished 
He considered this part of the prayer most 
reasonable and proper, and that the inha 
bitants of Upper Canada had a just ground 
of complaint against such a_ provision. 
Now that all religious disabilities had been 
done away with at home, he hoped th 
same measure of justice and liberality 
would be dealt out to the colonies. With 
respect to the appropriation of land to th 
clergy, the petitioners prayed, that th 
land hithe rto exclusively applied to th 
Church Establishment 


ment, for the purpose of being applied 1 


| the education of all classes of the colonists. 


| there 





He fully concurred with the petitioners in 
thinking that this was absolutely nece: 
sary, and he had no doubt the Hous 
would be of the same opinion when they 
onsidered that, in every province in th 
United States surrounding Upper Canada 
on all sides, provision was made by th 
legislatures for the education of every child 
without any distinction of sex or religious 
sect. By the legislatures of these provinces 
it was provided generally, that whereve: 
were fifty adjacent houses, or even 
huts, a school must be kept open for six 
months in the year, and wherever tl 
number increased to double that numl 
of dwellings a school must be kept open 
during the whole year. Some plan re- 
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sembling this ought to be extended 
our North American provinces. Having 
thus gone through the principal points of 
the petitions, as he saw a right hon. Gen. 
tleman (Sir George Murray) present, who 
lately presided over the Colonial Depart- 
ment, he ventured to press the remarks he 
had made upon his attention, as he (Mr. 
Hume) considered the late Government 
had not acted with sufficient liberality to 
the Canadas, and thereby had caused them 
to be more dependent on the parent State, 
which had entailed a heavy expense and 
burthen upon this country. He had always 
maintained, that if colonies could not be 
maintained with advantage to themselves 


7 


{Ocr. 14} 


to} all religions ought 


| 


or the mother country, the sooner they | 
| statement was so monstrous that the vi ry 


parted from each other the better; but he 
never said the Canadas could not be made 
most useful to this country, and, at the 
same time be most prosperous in themselves, 
He believed, under proper management, 


both would be found quite practicable, | 


and therefore he hailed, with great satis- 
faction, the appearance of a more liberal 
system. He would conclude by request- 
ing permission to bring up the petition, 
and he would add, that one more replete 
with argument and sound sense he had 
never had the honour of presenting to the 
attention of the House. 


Mr. Wilks supported the prayer of the | 


petition. He agreed in every point with 
the petitioners, and he had no doubt th 
same sentiments prevailed in the minds 


of those illustrious statesmen who had re- 


cently been the great advocates for the 
extension of civil liberty in this country, 
and who must desire to see religious ir 
tolerance uprooted from the soil of our 
colonies. He, therefore, wished to attract 
their special notice to a petition which 
sprung from one of the most important 


of our colonies—which had stood by us | 


through good and evil report, and was 
ready to relieve this country from all 
financial charges on its account. Thi 
petition was signed by upwards of 10,000 
persons of all sects and creeds of Chris- 
tians, and in furtherance of its prayer the 
resolutions of the meeting from which it had 
emanated pronounced it expedient to sup- 
ply funds for the promotion of religion 
and education in the provinces generally ; 
that the pastors of all sects might be left to 
be supported by the offerings of their re- 
spective congregations; that all political 
distinctions on account of religious 
faith ought to cease; and the ministers of 


} 


| to their fears. 





| 
| 
| 
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not to have political 
power; that matrimony should be solemn 
ized according to the faith of the parties ; 
that the charter of Kine’s College should 


be 


denominations of peopl - and that the 


revised, and the College opened to all 


clergy reserved lands ought to be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of eeneral education, 
wants and the prayers of the 
petitioners, and the temper and discretion 
with which they were urged gave them 
additional force. As to the latter part 
of their prayer, the clergy reserves, he 
thought, when it was recollected that 
they amounted to 3,500,000 acres ot land, 
which would yiel 
350,0002. for a century tocome, 


were the 


) 
dy 
1 an annual income of 
the bare 


fact of declaring it, was sufficient to prove 
that a different this 
enormous quantity of land was required ; 
and to what better purpose could it be 
applied than for the promotion of general 
education When to this it was added, 
that, since 1828, nothing had been done to 
ameliorate and improve the institutions of 
the colony, although Canada had _ been, 
during the intervening years, largely in- 
creasing in population and wealth, when 


appropriation of 


, 


approximation to another State with habits 


| Opinions, and interests similar to then 


de it necessary that every measure 


Oowh, Ma 
should be taken to satisfy the people ; when 
ill this was the case, he must say, if 


nothing were done, if the same measure 
of procrastination was continued, Canada, 
like the present United States might be 
wearied by neglect, which would be much 
to be regretted, for she saw around hei 
enough of evidence to assure her, that if 
she willed a separation it could not be 
But although the petitioners 
they rather 
appealed to the generous sentiments of the 
Repr sentatives of the British people than 
He could not believe thei 
hopes be blighted. The 
liberality which was loosening the bonds 
of bigotry and bad government at home, 
would extend its boon to the happiness 
and prosperity of the colonies on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

Sir George Murray said, 
have addressed ‘the House upon this sub- 
ject unless he had been directly alluded to 
by the hon. member for Middlesex, in con- 
nexion with his relatiny to the 
policy of the late Government with regard 
to Canada. He trusted the sentiments 


withheld. 
might be conscious of this, 


same 


would 


he should not 


remarks 
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he had always entertained with regard to 


the subjects to which this petition referr 
were sufficiently well | 
He conceived that nothing could be m« 
unfortunate for a State, than a dil nee 
of political condition 
on account of a difference in their 1 

ous opinions, for nothing could be moi 
foreign to the character of true re ligion than 
to be dragged forward 
come a party in political strife and conten- 
tion. He could 
during the time he held the seals of 
Colonial Office, there had been no d 
on the part of the 


and forced LO DC- 


House, that 


ny ro ¢h 
assure th 


! : ; 

adopt the policy ol making one a 
Nae 4 \ | 

minant over the rest. On the co 

there was a desire gradually to char { 


old constitution of the coloni 
respect. He, however, differe: 


{ 
hon. Member in one respect, for he thought 


i 


{* " + 
ii li Uilt 


that all sects ought not to be left to provid 
for theirown preachers, but that the Govern 
ment make some provision for 
each of the important sects 
andendeavour toform some link of conne» 
ion withit. Some 
manner by the Government, wou 


a degree of respectability on the sect thu 


ought to 
in the e 


mnt 
PULLL LIV, 


provision, mad Ih that 
1 
i 


provided for ; would connect it in some di 
State; 


1 


with the 


teachers of religion from being wholly 


would prevent 
i 


sree 


pendent on their followers, and thus would 
prevent them from degenerating int 
fervour of religious zeal and enthusia 
which bord: red on fanaticis 1, al | whi h 


‘ , , , ’ 
was frequently seen in those who relied fo 


support solely on thei powe! of exciting 


the feelings of then congregations, teach 
ing, not truth but what they found most 
to their own interests. It was 1 Con 
formity with thesc principles that pro- 


vision was made in Upper ¢ nad th 


for the Catholic and Presbyterian 


and with the intention of extending thi 
principle, as it might become pro] nd 
necessary, to the clei ry of other ¢ is 
tian sects. He was ready to admit, als 

that he agreed with the hon. Member, tha 
there oucht to be some alteration made in 
the College charter, so as to destroy the 
differences now existing on religious ace 


counts. While he had held the seals of 
office he had suspended the operation of 
that charter, having it in contemplation to 
entirely abolish that distinction, and which 
he certainly should have done had he con- 
tinued in ‘place. With respect to the 


amon? its Citizens 


known to the House. 


The 


Canada 


they ought to be the prop rity ol the Stat 


' | ; 
II ! id takeh no meastres, however, { 
‘ i 
wards Carrying that) opinion into chicet 
] eo | iro = ¥) 
p HC aust cts had aireaay b Ch pas 


SOT portions ol { 
‘ 


be sold, and as that portion 


post d of, the re Was 1 


, of course, to come 


1 - F 4 
to authorize the sale of othe: 
14 . ! ! So : ; 
portions. It wasatall times his intention t 


ret rid of that part of the Constitution « 


tablished for Canada in 1791, by which 
seventh part of the land was set apart { 





the Church, because that Church was u 


ble to brine it into cultivation itself, o1 
lett y it to tenants In : country where tl 
| t ol evel man was to | i. land 
ro} ie The land, therefore, was wholly 
( nt tol the purposes fot whi hi 
\ ranted ;: further, it became a great and 
most mconveinlent impediment to the pre 
cressive Improvement of the country, and 
because the system of giving a_ large 
e d exclusive endowment to a particul 
Church was impracticable in those pr 





Clergy Reserves, it was his opinion that 


Lhd SU! 


inces where there wereso many 


1 CONS 


? 
vari sects, and where, quen 
pirit of envy and jealousy existed, whi 
on continually increasing, and whi 
’ a a le? - , 
ould, no doubt, be ultimately very inju 
>a ‘| | ea 
us tot interests of the Church of | 
land i hoped th explanation woul 
i te a yi ’* ‘ at hide i i ’ 
4] 1 | 
Lisl Ul } use ft there Sho Vv 
( l i views In the hate Govern ( 
with respect tO any of the topics to whicl 
’ at ' } 1 
} ion. member {o1 Middlesex had eallec 
his attention, or that were ¢ mprehe naed 
' mr, eee | } ] 
in the petition which he bad presented. 
i i 
> } ' ? 
[} ( corge robinson sala, there ct ul 
1 ] : 1? 
no question but that it was hiehly im 
noli ic 1 »y have L dom! ant ¢ hureh in il 
14 ; 1 52 
lony, and the more so when the memb« 
] a a] ees os + ae ° 
that Chureb formed the minority. | 
disproportis between the Establishe 
1 a ae 
urch and the Roman Catholic a 
na 
Dissenters in Canada was very ere 
id was every dav incr ising agathnst | 


ie stream of emigration wi 


former by t 
annually ‘poured into Upper Canada fro 
Ireland and Scotland. The impolicy ol 
any political distinctions on account of 

ligion was the greater when it was known 
that Canada adjoined the United States 
where no such distinctions were made. 
Considering the stream of emigratior 
constantly flowing from thes 

countries to the colony, it was a matt 

of very grave and serious importance to 
prevent these colonies from becoming a 


which was 
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mere passage for our redune 


tion to the United State At 
consequence of thy disabrleta 


: } var | ; = 
the Canadas were labourtn 


‘ ae 
inducements were held out to 
ure st that Crove Pilih it should 


| +t} 


, ; P 
preat bars (oO the cultivation 





SsIOn ) 





evil in that unh ippy country, 


Paronet (Sir Georeve Murray 


MS Dui. 


Committee on t! 
Mr. Freshfield would taki 


tunity of making a su gestion 
Lord, which might have the 


gress of the Bill at present. 
assure the noble Lord that 








pass ove! to ihe > States. Le 


| ? a | ry 
clergy reserves, Which, without bei 


able tothe Gerry to any creat ¢ 


ment of th COUnLTY. li migh 


| nf { { eons tion what 
ea supped Q) ce i Patiohlt Wilat }rovi- 


take Cale O!: its ¢ hn Th 

ive no Opie al presents it 

( lly L question ol ly dal if 
hi hack has [ been col tie 
\ lou | ive ti ti LEC Ene 
hie sh uld be a De sed to I 

wise to give a domimant power 
which was likely to distu 
mony. The He had 


4 
liberal OPIOHS whi ti li who 
Were convineeda | clteriall 
1 ' 
pect to the color S 
T } 1 
Mi fine ih movi thie 
' ' - 
printed, pou Lay, | to thi 
having ont to mention, tt 
tion considered thems 
] 

JuaGeeS as tO \ il vi to | ( 
clerey resel " d they } 
‘ i 
Il hit eli Howe to n KC i 
1 , 
nents as they tho Hb propel 
: a 

to them 
> 1 4 
Petition to ve printed 
I 
> 
B VA RU PTE ( j 
. | 
MITTEE OND Da ii 
i i 
(rene) | moved the ()i ( 
! 1} ‘ 
hye | ouse avai re Vil) } 


: : a | ; 
moving any further objections to 


objection to the measure from an 
motives: on the contrary, he concurred in 
the principle of the m asure, and thoueht 
it would introduce a much bett 
than that at present existing, but 
were parts of the detail to which 

object : what, however, he woul 
the noble Lord was, that he should fix th« 






) ;’ | i 
HY wou { , 
Vi i ¢ 
(j ' ol 
ol ul a mea 
yp) OVi tii 
) \ i to tl 
it it seemed extremely 
| fer mtori d o1 Li 
! Dei 
is Liat ft bili Ot Id 
' 
lOn fin the evn ot 
HOE « e into opel 
i 
] 
) would pr tpone, 
Poill ty ! ritchie rh 
i th pre 
| 
that th cle illed 
for ren \ll 
' 1) | \ i Hmicady 
I tel [ iS ] 
I i ( i \ pro 
' , , ' 
& thei rnt be im 
t { abe din lit 
LIC Passi Ol ( Bill 
' ) 14 
in January, | »2, WOUId 
: - | } 
edimnent to those amend- 
It witl clause not to 
| I } 
De | 2. it wo ld he vi 
| ] 
hig WY mcoi int tha 
me mto operation in tive 
‘ ' 
. it \ eof opimMion 
| } 41 , 
aestl Lie prove- 
by the Bill should 
! 
Di t ciau Tol 
i 
( fli tl ( eens! eu ! 
d, the proj 
bon. fi Li mit 
ih \ rprised at 
me z 
imuisters to press a Very 
i 
through its sta wher 
the Lord Chan lor th 
{ strars aud assit 
' 
lace immediately, while 
ang nto operation 
! y 
i I W OTK sen 
amount 
qG ppom a ft 
1 1 hat to ratit it 
s ry, irom ( no 
“11 | } | 
il ' una if {| 
1 Lor | thi 
1G Le ned Lord had thi 
1% 1 ! 
i¢ Wools , repudia } 
be 1 1] 
ein’ a cond Cardinal 
! 
ted, however, wit ch 
" " 
LS hand, he had every 
1 Ge) ty 1a 1 I] t| IS 
+} ] , ] ] 
Lil ) ONS Which 
I ularly in the Com- 
4 1 
they than by assuring the House, 
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that the great recommendation of the Bill, 
next to the 
justice in this branch of the law, was the 
great saving which it would eines t to the 
public. When they came, in Committee, 
to the clause as to superannuation and 
salaries of officers, he should distinctly 
show that the noble Lord at the 
the Chancery Court had not aimed at, 
would he obtain, the extent of patronage it 
was alleged he required sought und 
the Bill, as, in point of fact, the salaries 
of the officers alluded to under the provi- 
sions of the Bill would not commence 
until January next. 

Mr. Hume said, he most strongly ob- 
jected to the superannuation clause. It 
was a departure from the pledge of Mi- 
nisters, so distinctly given, that they would 
retrench all unnecessary expense. Here 
were officers—the Secretary, for exampk 
with not less than 1,200/. a-year to be 
appointed—why should they not insur 
their lives, as in other departme nts of th 
public service, for the benefit of their 
families, if families they had? It looked 
too much like a job. Divided as persons 
in that House were into parties in politics, 
and having, of course, adherents and 
friends and relatives, and even predilec- 
tions for those with whom the leaders of 
parties there generally acted, it could not 
but be looked on with suspicion, that these 
appointments in favour of the friends of 
the present Ministry, should be taken out 
of the general rule laid down as to super- 
annuation of public officers. If, next 
year, they should pass a bill to limit and 
restrain the superannuation system, it 
would seem more than ordinarily suspi- 
cious that the Ministry should have 
availed themselves of this short interval, 
before the passing of such a bill 
trenchment, to put their nominees out of 
the reach of the general measure already 
anticipated. In the United States there 
were no retiring allowances, and the 
same system ought to be adopted here. 
The public ought not to be saddled with 
such a burthen. He wholly disapproved 
of the system, as well as the plan for 
pensioning off the present Commissioners. 
They had been amply remunerated for 
their services, and they had a profession 
from which they ought to derive an in- 
come. They had also been paid fees for 
their attendance, and they might as well 
be called on to give a retiring allowance 
to a physician when his patient died, as 


nor 


Ci 
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speedy administration of 


head of 


annuation allowances from oth: 
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superannuatton allowances to these Com 
Persons who served the public 
but 


mi 
should be fairly and liberally paid, 


ssioners. 


| their salaries ought to continue no longer 
than they fulfilled the duties of thei 
office. At the present moment the coun 
try had to pay seven millions annually 


for retired military and naval pension 

and more than a million a-year to persons 
who had held civil situations. Thes« 
had increased a million and a half sine: 
the conclusion of the war. The 
mittee which had sat for the purpose of 
looking into the amounts of salaries had 
recommended, that for the future no civil 
officer should be entitled to a retired al- 
lowance, and the absurdity of the system 


SUIDS 


Com 


to be established by this Bill would be 
manifest when it was considered that a 
half-pay lieutenant- — or captain, 


after twenty years hard service, received 
perhaps about 1501. per annum, whil 
those Commissioners, whose services had 


been amply remunerated were to be en 
titled, after one year’s attend: ince in — 
Court, toa retiring pens} ion of 2002. a-y 
Lord Althorp said, that the piensa 
referred to by the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex were not essential to the principl 
of the Bill, and the proper time to discus; 
them was in the Committee. [t was ob 
vious that judicial officers must stand upon 
a different footing with regard to super 
r civil offi- 
Judeves were not allowed a 
they would 


cers. If the 
retiring pension, 
office beyond the age at which they ought 
to retire. He should be sor ry tl rat any- 
thing in the Bill should be t: ken as a pre 
affecting the general question of 
nnuation. With respect to seve ral 
of the offices connected with the Court, he 
was ready to admit the same rule 
to be applied to them as to other oftices, 
but in general he agreed with the 
Member, that the present system of super- 
annuation was a great crievance, 

Mr. Hunt said, this Bill did not 
look as if the noble Lord were following 
out his own principles. He had under- 
stood that it was the boast of the present 
Ministers, that they proposed to calry on 
the Government without the aid of pe atron- 
age. 

Lord Althorp observed, that he had 
only said the Government would do as 
much as possible without patronage, fo1 
he was satisfied that it was a greater evil 
than good. He trusted the House did not 


remam in 


cedent 


supera 
oucht 


hon. 
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believe they were making a change in a] of justice would at once prevent such an 
Court of Justice for the purpose of acquir- | abuse of authority as hon. Gentlemen op 
ing patronage. If any persons did think | posite seemed to anticipat If anything 
so, he would recommend them to look at} of the sort were to hi ppen, it would imme 2 
the provisions of the Bill, and they would | d ly “ais ht under the attention of 
find patronage would be diminished by it | slatu It had been said, that ie 
Certainly, however, h was of opinion that i hurr d through the Houss In an 
in all dunes dheexe appointments were n proper manner, and without due discus 
cessary they ought to be filled up by Go-| sion. But, surely the House must re- 
vernment. collect how often this subject had been 
Mr. Hunt said, the noble Lord had ex-| brought under its attention, and how many 
pressed nearly the same opinion as he had | complaints had been made from all thn 
understood him to entertain, viz. that the t commercial places in the kingdom, 
Government was not to be carricd on by | of the manner in which the Bankrupt-law 
means of patronage; but this Bill, not- | been administered. Ile would re- 
withstanding, would give a pretty tolerable | commend the hon. member for Preston, 
share to one of the members of the Cabi- | who did not appear to be \ well ae- 
net. He must complain of the haste with | quainted with the deiects of the present 
which the Bill had been pushed forward, | system, to spend a little time in reading 
for which he could understand no other rea- | some of the petitions that bad been pri 
son than that there were fifty new placcs to uted to this Ho on th ibject, and 
be at the disposal of Hig Lord ae ellor.| also some of the reports of the Com 
He regretted, howe » hear thi noble | mi s that had been appointed to quire 
and learned Lord pes boring to Cardinal | into the matter. In 1818, a Committe: 
Wolsey. He did not believe him to be so| was appointed to inquire into the subject, 
rapacious of patronage and personel emo- | a id that Committee, after receiving the 


lument as that person undoubtedly was, 


if history told the truth. 


Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey said, it 
appeared from the objections made to th 
present measure, and to the change of 
system in the Bankruptcy Court, as if this 
were the first time when anything had 


been said ayainst the mode of 
that branch of the 

the opposition that had 

must produce an effect upon the publi 

mind. One of the chief arg 

had been urged against this Bill, 


only objection that the hon. member fo: 


law. 
been 


ine’ 
manile 


that 


and th 


ruments 


Preston stated against it, was, that it 
would oive creat patronage to the present 
Lord Chancellor. But if the measure was 
good and just is itself, the argument 
respecting patron ought not to be 
regarded. To no person could the dis- 
posal of the appointments created by this 
Bill with more propriety be intrusted 
than to the Lord ¢ hancellor for the time 
being. Indeed, the stoutest opponent of 
the Bill would not wish the patronag 


of judicial offices to be placed in other 
hands than in those of the head of th 
law. If an improper use was made of the 
patronage intrusted to that high office, the 
holder was amenable to the laws of thi 
country, and the jealousy with which this 
House and the public always regarded any 


matter connected with the administration | 


ie Nature of | 


evidence of the most emin 


lawyers, ¢ 


ylicitors, extensive merchants 


perienced 


and respec wie aii benowsian 


lin condemning th present system, pre 
| sented a report to the House, and this Bill 
| was the very measure, In substance and 
| spirl ich that Committee recommend- 
ee : ; 
| to D l ypted. Upwards of hity wit 
nesses W examined upon that occasion, 
ind no } n who would take — the 
| trouble to refer to these names would say 
that al thes especl ible persons wel 
| actuated by party feelings. Three of the 
} most eminent practitioners in that Court 
|namely, Mr. Cullen, Mr. Montagu, and 
ithe present Lord Henley Il joined in 
| condemni its constitution, and they 
|} agreed that it was impossible to speak in 
} too strong terms of the mode in which 
| busine transacted in that Court. 
The p t Bill was, in letter and in spirit, 
In periect cordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, and more 
| ¢ ( ly the mode of forming the Court 
| I neview, hich | dd b en so m ich con- 
d ped by hon. Members opposite 
Te wi uld not take up the time or the 
House present, nor do anything cal- 


| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 


| culated 
| mitt 


to impede their getting into Com- 


e, but if an opportunity had been 
fforded him at an earlier pe riod, and the 
ae and learned member for Borough- 


bridge had spared him one of the many 
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37 Bankrupte y 
hours during which he had oc up cathe tine 
of the House, he would have endeavoured 
to shew the absolute nec sity of such a 
measure as the present, as also the 
bility that it would work 
and that, at all events, the experiment 


should have a fair trial. 


Mr. Pollock said, that the Bill before 
the House would, in his opinion, provide a 
vood and efiicient Court, in the pl ice of 


the present defective and most tnefbcient 


system-—substitute di sp itch for de 


economy for extravagance That was not 


a hasty and ill-advised opinion, for be had 
riven the subject all the consid nin 
his power. He had had rep p] 
tunities of forming a judgment on this 
subject during the course of his expe: 

— and he migkt, perhay be allowed vld. 
that he believed, with the ex eption ol Mi 
Cullen, and hits hon. and learned friend op 


opposite (Mr. S¢ ryeant Wilde) he 
more expe rience of this C 
member of the proi 


; ate 5 
early period of his career he was accustomed 


to attend the Court of the Commissioners ot 
Bankrupts day afterday, and year after year, 
and he agreed in the conclusion arrived at 
by his hon. and learned friend, that it was 
the very worst tribunal in existence for th 
administration of just But in maki 

that observation he felt bound to state, that 
more honourable and upright men did not 
exist than many of t present Commi 

sioners. He had the happin ving 


intimacy wi 
the defects 
plaine d of arose from the very constitution 


on terms of 


Gentlemen : 


of this Court. Some of the Commission- 
| 


ers never came near it, and he knew ¢ 

List before which he had r peat diy | n 
engaged, inwhich on of the Commissioners 
did not attend for fourteen years, On 

vestization it would be found, t! ! 
more than one half of the Com ners 
attended. It often happened that, after th 
proceedings had commen ed, Ol of thi 
Commissioners would want to go away, 


either out of town for pli sure, or on bu 
siness to some other Court in which he w: 


engaged 


fective, that no time ought to be lost in 
b J 

improving it. It was said, ‘“* Why not 

wait until next vear?” but he contended, 


that the Legislature would be culpable in 
procrastinating the removal of acknow- 
ledged defects in a most important part of 
the administration of the law. With re- 
ference to the want of economy charged 


Ne] 
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extremely well, 


in short, the system was SO Ge- | 


judoment. 
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Court 


avast the present measure, he 


would say 
House that 


much time in th 


one word ; and he assured the 
tuke up 


observations which 
] 


he would not 


fi W he felt desirous of 


} 
making. Ife did not think that any chare 


need be made on the public main 
for ther 


nt sources of revenue already exist 


tenance of the new Court, were 

differ 

ing which might be applied to that purpos¢ 

First of all there was the undivided surplus 
] ! 

under the cog 

! 


and sé 


of estates which had com 
nizance of the Bankrupt Court ; 


condly, there were the unclaimed dividends. 


iss F . 

which amounted to an exceedingly larg 
: ‘ 

sum He knew that, in the course of 

ift n or twenty vears, unclaimed divi 


dendsto nol ss an arn unt than 2,000,000/ 
‘ollected, 
ed many millions remained yet 
uncollected. These 
than suflicient to pay all the 
es of the new Court. Several hon 
Members who had the House 
on this subject had thought proper to dis 


and he Was 


con 


revenues would b 


] 


addr ssed 


claim being influenced by party consider- 


ations. He considered that any such 
lisclaimer was entirely uncalled for. This 
was no party question; at least, he knew 
that the noble and l Aarne d Lord who pre 
sided in the Court of Chancery did not 
( sider it so; for he had, during the pr 


t 
i 
easure, consulted every 


‘ | } 
person, no matter what his politics might 
: : ; 
be, who could communicate valuable in 
formation, or make useful suggestions. A 


been said with resp to 
which would be e1 
those 
Bill on the score of its in- 

he Lord Chan- 


patronage of the 
néaior. thi 
consider, that when a new 


, 1 “Ses 
hon. Members who 


ising the 
ellor, should 
established it 
stabdlisne It Was necessary to 
ont Judges to that & 


patron e must be 


ourts and there 
} ! 
vested somewhere, 
yw, who was the most fit person to have 
the dispos il of those appointments 
17} 
EE 
ookIn 


hesitation in s 


character of the noble individual 

ho now held the Great Seal 
person to whom that patronage could | 
more safely intrusted than to that 


ind learned Lord; and the 





wre Was ho 


: 
ee 
hovie 
+e eg appointme nt 
which, it was whispered, were already in- 


tended, reflected the greatest credit on his 


Knowing, from ¢ xperience, 
that the present system was most defective, 
1 being of opinion tha 


iT 


ALAA 


the propos d 


| 
| change would have a most advantageous 


operation, he did hope that no unnecessary 
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passing of the Bill. He 


the Billeconomy had be: 


t 


t 
gs 
by its beine carried into effect. 


learned Member (Sir Charles WW 


had designated this measure as 


1] 


conduct of Lords Thurlow and 


12.0002. a vear, the reversion of wl 
ured by Lord El 
This was pa t of thi ; 
which the present Lord Chancell 
to cut off, and yet the time of th 


fices had been se 


his SOn. 


: 1 * 41 ; 
discussing the « x pense of the new 


which would not exces d 96,000/, 


manner. There was one clause 
Bill, relating to official as 

which he 
words to 


wished to address 
the House, but he t 
the most proper time for so Gon 
be in Committee. 
towards tha Speak r, who was o 
with business, to keep him tn the ¢ 
listen to debate whi 
be entered upon in Committee. 
present only say, that he kn 
own experience as a comm relal m 
was, the want of oflicial assignees. 

Mr. Alderman Wadithman sai 
considerable ( \perie nee in Supyze 


nature, and \ hen the matter hac 


alterations in som¢ 


. 1 
were contained in tbat 


did not mean to say, that 1t would 


whole, a most excellent measure. 





delay would be thrown in the way 
thought 
could be no doubt that in the details 
n consulted : 


he creditors would be ereatly penentt 
Mr. John Wood said, that an hon 
job, which stunk in the nostrils. 


! 1 
wished to know whether the hon. 
learned Member likewise considered t 


os 
stunk in the nostrils? Lord Thurl 
iven to his n phi w two oflice 


had been wasted for five or six nigh 


Sir John Newport considered, that th 
Bill would remedy the evils of the 


: : ee 
svstem in the most economical and efhei 


respect to official assignees, he would 
w, from his 


the great grievance of the present system 


forme rly be fore the House he had suc¢ 


that the pres nt system was very inefh 
and he considered that the proposed Bill 


would effect a most beneficial change 


found, after some time, to re quire altera- 
tion, but he thought that it was, upon th 


Mr. Praed said, that if any discussions 
had been introduced merely for the pur 
of protracting the passing of the Bill, h 
certainly had not been a party tothem, Hi 





was very sorry that the proposition which 
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had been made by in hol and learned 
man near him, which would have 


iorteninge the tiny spent 


ih} ( had hot | en eed to by thy< 
Lord. ‘That proposition was, to let 

Biull be Pp l, but not to allow it to 
ome tito Operation until! June next, and 


In the mean time an opportunity would be 
attorded | 


terations that might be 


f making inquiries, and any al- 


thought desirable 


: ' wee a 
migot | made. The Bill had not been 
hr ae ‘ ar ; 
brou; iit unde the attention of the House 
or Cr oft rie when proper conusi- 
, 1} . 
deration could be given to it, and when an 
‘ { i } } 1] { 
Iris rat | pe s Ce mM ail il cit 
‘ 3 ull a ' 
ls, ¢ { C | ec Phe hon. member 
} 
lo} t ( Gg. % il fis Wa nol 
} I \ hou don the 
+ +] 
mm¢ con the various 
Reports of the Committee up-stairs: but 
i L 
{ iid | Yr him to rec liect, that COll- 


iderabli portion of th Members of thi 


? ‘ | oe ‘ \ 1 
present House were not Members of th 


Ri ports were 


' } | 

Parliament in which thos 

] {J a pe : - ‘ —— 
POUSC WaS AIMOSEL entirely 


ynstituted of a different set of individuals 
Ile knew that a Court of App ul, formed 


i 
} 
‘ } ’ cit | 
Ol th ( MimIsSs1o rs, had repeatedly been 
Ont Cf Out this was very different 
fron ui ent i rie constituted 
' 1] } 1 
C this | ia learned friend said 
‘ } ri 1 
i { ! | Dili COM Lriie 
! 
‘ nul \ 1 aj Vy toatl 
i 
fin i th it might well be post 
i 
} ] } 
| rie LO ] l fil eri ] tO ly 
‘ J } 
Cit l 1 to June He was called, by th 
urt of th [louse, learned, though 
1 { | 2 on 
his professional experience had been ex- 
tremely small, and yet tl nobl Lord, 
certainly with not more proft sional exp 
J ate 
rience d that he could not nsent to 
: 
’ ! 
1)¢ e tne ( eratl id lis thaill by ond 
| } 
' : ; 
} v1 t I vou lead to vreat 
77 1 ¥ } 
CONV ( Lit Vi i { had not 
1 
ra | V ! pe if | 
, 
\ uld uit from postponn 
| whey 
peration of 1 Bill from January to 
I : 
. , , 
pure Ile would ot now o into tl 
juestion of t official assignees, upon 
1 ; | = 
which pom he entertained strong objé 
4 } } r n+ 
tions, but should defer what he had to say 


With 
respect to the Imputations that had been 
cast upon the Lord Chancellor, he must 
disclaim having any participation in them. 
He was old enough to know that the im- 
utation of being actuated by unworthy 


n the subject for the Committee. 
t 


: 
i 
motives would be cast upon those who 


took an active part in political matters; 
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and he certainly was not disposed to im- 
pute either the motives he had 


signed to Lord Brougham, or to interp) 


the conduct of the noble and 
in the it 
yn political sentiments 


way had been, as a difl 
was not, 1n 


opinion, a suflicient excuse to attack th 


character of a man. Lord Brougham 
was aman of great talent; and supposing 
that he were not actuated by a desire to 
do good and serve his country, yet his high 
ambition would preserve him from the in- | 
fluence of such considerations as he was 
sorry to hear imputed to that noble Lord. 
He certainly did not agree in the political 


: _y 
opinions of the noble and learned Lord in 


question, for he had had a chief part in 
framing a measure which, in his opinion, 
was an organ which would lead 1 het 
steps ending in the desti | i 
Constitution of the country. He did not 
think that any man, under the circum 
stances in which Lord Brougham = was 
placed, would be actuated by such motive 
and still less did he entertain such an 
opinion of that noble and learned Lord, 

The House went into Committee—Mi 
Bernal in the Chair. 

On the clause beine read, enacting 
“that the said Judo ol ny thi ol 


them, shall and may form a Court of Re- 


view, &c,” 


Sir Charles Wethe 4 letend 
himself from the attack which had been 
made on him by the bon. and learn d | 


member for Preston (Mr. John We 
The hon. Member had thought proper t 
| i 
criticise his (Sir Charles Wetherell’s) vo- 
cabulary, and had found particular fault 
with him because he had said, that the pa- 
tronage granted by this Bill ‘ stunk in his 


nostrils.” Now when he used that pli 

he had distinctly stated, that he would not 
have used so strony an expression, if 
Lord Brougham, when a Member of that 


House, had not given utterance to it. HH 
still objected to the extent of patron- 


age provided by this Bill. Not with respect 
to any pecuniary advantage that might 
accrue from it—nothing he had said had 


the most distant approximation to such a 
dirty, paltry, miserable idea; but because 
that patronage might be made the 

of political influence. A more unfounded 
charge than that levelled at him | 
hon. member for Preston never was 
vanced against any one. He wondered 
how such an idea could enter into, he 
would not say, the muddy head of any 


Source 


ry the 
ad- 
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he would say, that the head of 
iat man must be very thick, and his un 


man, but 
tl 
derstanding 


pos | 


(Sir Charles Wether 


verv grogey, who could 


1) 

y I 
' } 

Hat wnen he I] 


alluded to political patronage, he was in 
inuating, that in the framing of this Bill 


individual was actuated by the dirty 
of putting emolument into his own 
He thus thought that he had r 
himself out of the unjust and un 
candid atinosphere of thi hon. member fo: 


MoOtly 
] 
po Ket, 


MOV ra 


) 
i’reston 


an atmosphere which he did not 
He had thus fairly met 
thi hon. memibe r for Preston, and hurled 
back | As to the re 

tiring pension to the Chief Justice, he did 
et to it; but would the House give 


breathe. 


wish to 
is dirty insinuations. 


not obj 
retiring pensions to the Puisne Judges ? 
Assuming, then, that a 
iven to the Chief Justice, though not to 
the subordinate Judges, nor to the officers 
of the Court, he 
what had fallen from the hon. member fot 
Colchester, told the House that lx 
was a fortnight waiting for an opportunity 
to deliver his sentiments upon this Bill, 
and now that it had been given, it did 
enable the House to arrive at 

satisfactory 


; 
touched any 


pension should bi 


would beg leave to notic 


Vi ho 


not 
any very 
for he 
of the con- 
importance: 
stion of this nature 


distinct or result : 


had not one 


erations which were of 


in the decision of a que 
The matter in dispute between the Mem 

th the House and thx 
Gentlemen opposite was, not the ex 
istence of the evils complained of, but the 


The 


1 Was, respect- 


on this side of 


non, 


best mode of remedying those evils. 
‘difference n then 
the intermediate Court, or rather the 
construction of that Court ; and upon that 


‘hief diff » betwe 


ibject the worthy Alderman, who had 
+ > ] ec ] 
lready taken a part in these discussions, 


had said, that there defects 
which oucht to be remedied ; and so there 
+in this Act many defects which must 
could be d 
ful to the community, or in any respect 
P In the 
n the 


were many 


\ re 
] } 1 > : 
be remedied before it 


. ’ 
rendael 
US¢ 


promotive of the ends of justice. 


whole course of these discussions there 
ee | Member who had 1 

was not one hon. Member who had not 
thought proper to make him a subject of 


animadversion—some had found fault with 
his arguments, others with his language 

one objected to his vocabulary as vulgar, 
and others complained of his statements 
as exaggerated ; but he consoled himsel{ 
by the reflection, that he endured this in 
common with all those who had ever 
maintained the opinions of the minority. 
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It was not long since, owing to an accident 
which left him in that place almost alone, 
he had as many as six or seven speakers 
to reply to, supported as those speaker 
were by a host of cheerers. He was some- 
what in the situation of his poor friend 
Lord Londonderry, who was pelted by 
half-a-dozen at a time. Being now in 
Committee, he was in a situation to meet 
his adversaries- 
be never turned his 
formidable, and the Ministerial 
cheers by which they were supported ever 
so loud. The importance he and his party 
attached to of patronag 
which would take place Bill, 


adversaries up hl WwW 


hack. if they 
WACK, IW they were 
are 


ever SO 


the creation 
under this Bi 
had been made a subject of ridicule, in the 
House and elsewhere ; but let it be recol 
lected, that their objection to that patron- 
age did not rest upon any probable use to 
be made of it by the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, and, therefore, the answer that had 
been given to this argument met no one of 
their objections. The 
adversaries gave was, that L 
had said, ‘* With respect t 
do not let that be any obsta 
fectly willing to give it up. 
were far other grounds upon whic 

opposed this Bill, and far other exceptions 
which they took to it, thouel 
of Ministerial opinion wer 
that they urged these objections, not from 
conviction, or a sense of public di 
from 


stances should prov 


Ste Ge 
answer which then 





h the V 


un time 





a desire to 


| more favourabi 
their views. They were, in fact, accused 
by the Press of speakin 
Such was the miserable organ to whi 
their opponents were compelled to hav 
recourse—an organ that would, wl 
permitted, issue ukases as violent and as 


yed 


Don: 


2 against tim 


Hneney 


tyrannical as those which were ol 
upon the banks of the Volga or th 


and for disregard of these ukases, they 
(the Opposition) were proscribed—they 
were told by this organ that they were guilty 


of a waste of time. 
examined, and the more frequent and re- 
peated the attempts were to expose its 
faults and imperfections, the more evident 
must it} be to the independent Members 


c 


The more this Bill was 


{Ocr, 14} 


of that House, that the present was not a | 


1 
tits 


factious opposition—notwithstanding 
hon. and learned friend, the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, seemed to say as much-——and al- 
though he did so in the quaint and_ polite 
manner peculiar to him, still the accusa 
tion amounted to something of that sort. 


| would look carefully to th: 
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Notwithstanding all this, they proceeded 
-notwithstanding all this, they gained 


eround every day. The hon. member for 


] 1 ae s 1 “ 
Buckinghamshire admitted that a good 
11 alt rations oucht to be mad i and 
the he member for London made a si- 
} ? Te 2 . : } 4 
lar AGMISSIO ii the principle Of giving 
the retiring Judge a pension were confined 
to the Chief Justice, he should not object 
to it, but even in this case a matter so 
pure ly experimental ought not to be allow- 
eX ecumulate upon the public so enor- 
i} 1 CX] ! He had an amendment 
to rOpost to that clause unde! which the 
Court of Re was to be appointed ; but 
i 
‘ ; ; 
he should, of cours *, postpone sub nitting 
that amendment to the consideration of the 


Committee, until they had arrived at that 


particular clause. 


Clause agreed to. 


The next clause enacted, That all 
h matters to be heard and determined 
th said Court of Review shall be 


I C on by Way of petition, motion 
rs lal cas cording to the rules and 
} i rulatye Sth. blishe I, iS here in 
| after provided, subject to an appeal to the 
| Lo 1 ¢ ior on matte of Jaw and 
qui ( on th refusal « 1dmission of 
vid ic ( fy ray : 

Sir Cha Wetherell said, that this 
c| pok f rules and revulations to 
| = tablish 1.” by which mat 

s to | | l und deter 1 ! in this 
lie uld | bron on He 

ud | lad » know somethn ol 

t} und reculations. Here was a 
Bill Ye thre i the Hor in October, 
which \ to come into effect in 

u 1852, and yet the rules and re- 

Hat s b whi il proe i were to 

vverned in certain cascs were to be 
‘| reatt est lish Le Now, if he were 


) ie +] — 
the Committee on this point, he 


hould, no di ubt, be as uiled by the gips y- 
jargon ot ] d iv, and told that he was 
taking a factious part. The present Bill 
he must say, was the most crude heap of 
one j , lecicloati ly | h | ‘Ve 
non-eX1 nt lecistation that he had evel 

Sir John Vewport contended, that the 
Bill did contain that provision which the 


hon. and learned Gentleman complained 


of as having been omitted. If individuals 


clauses of the 


Bill, they would not fall into sueh errors, 
and much time would, in cons« quence, be 
aved, page 4, ther 


4, 


which completely met the hon. and learned 


In was a clause 
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Gentleman’s objection. It was there | their laws together into a code, and all thy 
enacted, ‘‘ That the Judges of the said | arguments respecting uniformity of « 
Court of Review, with the consent of the | sions would fall to the ground. — 

Lord Chancellor, shall have power from| The Soltcitor Ge neral said, that he ha 
time to time to make general rules and | never given any general opinion ujy 
orders for regulating the practice of the bankruptcy. He was asked to go b 
said Court of Bankruptcy, the sitting of | the Chancery Commissioners, and 
the Judges and Commissioners thereof, , went. The Commissioncrs put questi 


and the conduct of the practition rs there- | in a set form of words, and he was obli 


in.” Whatcould be more plain than this 'to frame his answers tothat form. Sur 
The enactment proceeded on the principle | those answers could not be taken as 
acted upon in every Court in this country, | 0 inion upon bankruptcy. If the ¢ 
each of which had a right to frame rules | missioners had asked him for his opin 
and regulations for its government. respecting the bankruptey jurisdiction, | 
ishould have stated what he thought tl 


Sir Charles Wetherelé said, his ol 
was, that the present measure went best plan of ameliorating it, and not hav 
overturn an old system of practice, \ contented himself with an opinion, wit 
out giving them any insight as to what] reasons, or with the exposure of fault 
the new practice was to be. without the suggestion of what he con 
Tine Solicitor General said, that the | sidered remedies for those faults. 
object of the clause was, to allow parties Mr. Godson said, it was evident that the 
to proceed by motion and by special case, hon. member for Bridport (Mr. Warbu: 
as well as by petition. He was surprised | ton) did not understand the 
at the objection of his hon. and learn [| jurisdi tion created by the Bil 
friend, because no one knew better than | zveneral obj ctlons to app als 
his hon. and learned friend the meonve ipply to the appeal given by this 
niences which resulted from the present | it would be accompanied neithe 


, 
‘ x 


jurisdiction. delays nor the expenses which 
Mr. Warburton had already stated, that | attended appeals. The facts wou 
if he were compelled to choose between | s¢ ttled by the Court below, and the app 
the present system and this Bill, he should | w suld only be made on a matter of Jay 
| 


prefer the Bill, defective as it was. HelThe Chancellor, therefore, would have 
could not, however, help perceiving, that |in fact, merely to perform the part of 
there was flowing a tide of improvement, | Court of Error, 

which would carry away all the defects of Mr. Serjeant Welde was convinced, that 
the existing system, and he must therefore |if the hon. Member (Mr. Warburton 
object to so dk fective a measut iS h pposite would orive his attention to the 


present. Ile could not understand the | nature of this appellate jurisdiction, th 





necessity for this series of app | hon, Member would see that his objection 
cascade of appe als-—-which came so rapidly | to it had no foundation whatsoever, ‘Ther 
upon each other, that if the fh bark | was no other way of guarding against the 
should escape one or two, and rid r a] mischiefs of conflicting decisions than t 
time in smooth water, yet still it must | promote such an appeal as would ensm 
perish before it cleared the last. Why uniformity of deeision, ‘The hon. Memlx 
was not one man of pre-eminent abilities, | (Mr. Warburton) had said, that he valued 
and with a good salary, placed at the head | uniformity of decision but as dust, for li 
of the Court, and the ultimate appeal | wanted a code. This was a very extraoi 
made to him? The hon. Member then | dinary position. Take an Act of Parlia 
read several extracts from evidence of Sir | ment—there was the hon. Member's cod 
Samuel Romilly, Mr Horne (the present | for him at once. But how did the hon 
Solicitor General), and Mr. Cooke: all of | Member become the better off by mean 
which, the hon. Member said, justified | of a code, since Courts would act upor 


} 


him in contending, that there woul the construction of the Act of Parliament 
necessity for an appeal to the Cha or, upon the construction of the code—and 
ifa Judge of the first abilities were selected | upon nothing else? Now the advanta 
to preside over the Court. THevalued bi of this appellate jurisdiction was this 

as dust the uniformity of deeisions which | would lessen the expense and the delay of 
had been so much lauded. Let them re the present system, At present, ninety 


duce their laws to writing 5 let them brine |nine out of every hundred appe ils. wei 
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appeals as to the facts, and not as to law, 


and the enormous delay and expense of 


such appeals were notorious. Appeals as to 
facts were positively ruinous, but as tolaw 
they were n of attended with mucl he xpense, 
ecided speedily. The at 

ities hon. Membe1 

burton) had quoted related to appei ls 

to facts. Sir Samuel Romilly 
so unlearned nor so 
be unaware of the 
these two classes of app 
to appe soe tag end Shes 
only, that Sir muel R omilly 
other Lor dealt sae: referred 
| 


is Bill was an ap pe 


were di 
which the 


wail 


was neitl 
ine x pt rik nee df as 
nse gan 


and 


betweet 


ppe al vive n by 1 
aon the law, not upon the facts of the 
ease. No disputed fact was € r placed 
in a special ; special cases were 
usually contained in three brief-sheets : 
they involved matters of law only, and in 
the Courts in which he practised, not 
more than one counsel was usually | 
on each side. Such would be the nature 
of the appe ul to the Lord Chancello: 
Bill: whereas the < 
existing 
the disputes upon 
quently oceupied upwards of 1,000 brief- 
that 


riven in 


case 


aa 
1eara 


unde: 
this der the 
system, stated 

them, ane 10t untfre- 
sheets. He bony 
the appeal n by this Bill 
a more economical, a more speed) 
manner than the ine 


devised. 


venture to say, 
, anda 
enuity 
(mong 


eflicient 
of man had ever 
ull the 
against 
hind most 
and learned friend (3 
that the | 


Jude 
were to be 


more 
be ore 
objections which had been urged 


this Bill, that which had surprised 
the objection of his hon. 
‘ir Charles Wetherell), 
es to be appointed under it 
Now if 
a Court were appointed for new pu tp OSES, 
there 
perhaps, m= na 
they to 
of their duties, 
but 
s would have time t 
‘asions. for 
The Bankruptey 

take up 


and would be 


Was 


appointed forthwith, 


inc onvenlence 
Judge S the 
enter 


would be no great 
mine th very 
before upon the 


day were 


discharge because business 
. 
to such a Court, 


) make 


rules 


would come slow ly 
and the Jude 
their 
presented themsclyes, 

would 
Commission in existence, 
not a full, but more than full of busi- 
the Llth of January, the day 
from which the Act to effect. 
When, he would ask, if the Judges were 
not to be appomted forthwith, were the 
rules for the € made ? If 
hon. I's suggestion were 


to be 


rules as occ those 


Court, however, every 


hess by 


was take 


mrt to be his 


and learned frien 
the 


attend: d to, Judges would be 


f{Ocr. 14} 





by Commercial 


| be lessened by se present measure. 


lutility in 
1 much less to 


1 1ts 


i mented by the 


lle should 


second Day. 


introduced to each other for the first time 
when 
imMime- 
without 


upon taking their seats in the Court, 
they would have to enter upot 

diate of their 
having 


» the 
duties, 


discharge 
opportunity of consulting 
ettline the 


that ¢ 


rules b 


: 
nal 
iG 


ourt were 


ount for the 
ined friend, on 
esumed hon. 


House 


esent s\ 


wert 
yStem Ot 
Bankrt conceived 
no rem 
Iriend tho y ! 1 thei 
opinions. They felt and admitted, that 
there were evils in the present system, but 
they did not consider the present Bill the 
proper remedy for those evils. He deci- 
dedly thought, that a part of the expen- 
system of the ‘ourt was not 
With r spect to the additional 
oe that would to the Lord 


Chancellor. he vhatevel ob 


ICeLVE d 


sive new ( 
required. 
patrona accrue 


Saw 


ctor 
J! lO 


shown, 

sential 
In 

had 


he interests. 
friend 


result ol 


or necessary to the pu 
i He 

what his learned 

to the beneficial 


he beeged 


answer to 
stated as 
to 


part of which 


mination: to refer 


voce exal 
the Bill itself; ¢ 
left open t} 
h as for oral testimony. 
and other 
that the 
insufficient to lead ¢ 
their practi 
ment to othe 
Mr. P gel 


able speech 


he latter 
if power of « illin for aflidavits 


| 14 
In addition 


as miu 


} *. ’ 
to these objections, hie also 


thought, Judges’ 

minent men 
ce and the prospect of ad 
I judicial appointments 
said, that while he admired 
th of the 
Vember (Mr. serjeant 


at the Sal lit 


hon. anc learned 
must 
leit 


delay thi 


Wilde) he 
‘say, that the terro: 
at the 
1 bankruptcy would not 
Such 


ti) " 
tine, 


men rummous 


the Aish 
the additional 
For his part he could see no 
appr aling to the Chancellor, and 
the House of Lords. As the 


to comme 


would be the result of 


appeals 


urce OF fear 
ind 


unLy, 


Ss rcial men, ne 
the law 
] 


would Le 


( 
] 
| 
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1e delay xpense ot 
and this 


number of 


uncert 
Judo — 
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appointed 
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Juds ( 


ourt as the 


sine had been 


new ¢ ultimate Judge of 
the 


benefit tothe country 
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in his opinion, would be preferable to four 
—would have given more uniformity to 
the law, and better satisfied suitors. After 
thirty years’ experience in business he had 
found the expenses incidental to the pre 

sent system so enormous, that hi ‘ved 


Bankruptcy 


| 
D 


even this Bill, bad as it was, w aie b a 
creat relief to the community. In_ thes 
days, however, of improvement, he trusted 


that they would see little more of th 


philosophy of law introduced into practi il 
legislation. 

Mr. Freshfield said, that three appeals 
would be unnecess ry On the grounds upon 
which the hon. and learned Serjeant 
founded his argument, tor he was inac- 
curate in his data. This was also the 
case with the hon. and learned member 
for St. Alban’s (Mr. Godson), in saying 


that there were two appeals in every case, 
and that, therefore, they must be 
nued. He had stated, that an 
would be first to the Exchequer, and then 
to the House of Lords. 
the hon. and learned Mem 
he, therefore wished the House not to seek 
for imaginary reasons to support the ap- 
peals on this Bill. 

Mr. 
he stated it was not his intention to divide 
the Committee, to leave out all the words 
of the clause after the word “ provided, 
in the fourth line of the clause. 


appeal 


ber was in error; 


Sir Charl Wetherell express d his 
satisfaction, that the factious part of the 
House had received such a useful rein- 
foreement in the two hon. members for 
Bridport and Leicestershire. He con- 
tended, that the prevailing evils in th 
ernie Courts would not be removed 
by the Bill. It was an experimental Bill: 
there had been no inquiry, no Committe 
as there ought to have been. The Bill 


laid down no ae: established no practice, 
and would be ineflicacious. He es 
with the two hon. Members alluded to, 
thinking that there ought to be a superior 
Judge of Appeal ; but he thoucht that 
Judge should be the Lord Chancellor or 
the Vice-chancellor, while those hon. 
Members thought he should be a separate 
Judge. 

Amendment negatived without a divi- 
slon—the Clause agreed to. 

On the question, that the clause relating 
to costs in the Court Review stand 
part of the Bill, 

Mr. Warburton said, he saw no provi- 
sion in the Bill for the due investigation 


of 


§ COMMONS} 


| ° 
| 
} 
} 
} 


conti- | 


. 
In this instance, | 


without 
Warburton moved pro forma, as 





Court Bill— 


f long and complicated accounts ; 


800 


some 


| regulation and provision for the due ex- 


amination and settlement of such ought 
undoubte dly, to be made. 

The 
to the 


of the 


b] 


Solicztor 
hon. 

lasts 

quty 


General observed, in reply 
that it Was a p iri 


official assiznees to 


Gentleman, 
the 


of 


take such matters under their superin 
tendence, and if be would refer to th: 
Bill, he would find the case he put w 
peci lly provide d f¢ Yr. 

Mr. Warburton said, it was perfectly 


notorious, System On 


set of 


that by the existing 


creditors endeavoured to prevent 


another from proving their debts, for th 


purpose 0 f excluding them from voting fo 
assign¢ This frequently eave rise to 
creat dates and very considerable in 
convenience and expense among the cr 


ditors with respect to the 
assignees, and this made 
cessary that a special provision should bi 
for examination of lone 
cate oy and perhaps disputed accounts. 
ir Charles Wetherell te agit 
in: principle laid down by 
man, that accounts shou! a | 
reference to and t¢ 
Che great fault of the Bill was 
proposed to remove existing abus¢ 


appointment ol 
it positive ly ne 


he comp! 

eed with 
Gentle- 
ited 
| 


‘ that 


S, but 


he hon. 
Investig 
strict chni 


™ ? 
1lec 
ruies, 


provided no specific remedy for them. He 
apprehended the mode of proceeding with 
| long and complicated accounts would 

that the single Commissioner would 
them to the three Commissioners, and the: 
| would refer them to the Assignees or somé 
| body else for revision and settlement, and 
| this would be the result of this economical 
land, it was called, save-all Bill, even 
in the first stage of its progress 

The Attorney General said, there would 


a Po Bridport. 
| settled by the strict 





be a special arbitrator appointed to decid 
upon all Giapub d accounts, and, therefore, 
he thought such an officer, hehad no 
doubt, would do his duty, would fully meet 
the objection taken by the 


Such accounts 


who, 


membe 1 
be 


technical rule of 


hon. 
would 
and 
evidence. 
the Bill 
suliicient provision for the 
gation of the most complicated 
accounts. ‘The Commissione rs would wholly 
neglect their duty if they held that matters 
of account were to be decided by a 
The only questions really for a Jury to 
decide in bankruptey cases would be 
simple matters of fact, such as whether an 
act of bankruptcy had been committed 


NI» 
iSViT. 


John Can iphell thought 
contained a 


due investig 


Jury. 
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whether the party was a trader a 
within its provisions, and questions in 
eeneral cf that sort. The arbitrator would 
investigate the accounts, and they would 
be dec sided upon 0% ith—according to the 
rules of plain common sense. The Com- 
missioner would, in the first ex- 
amine them ; if they were co ynplic ated he 
would call in assistance, but all issues to 
be tried by a Jury would only relate to 
questions of fact. 

Mr. Warburton would take 
the hon. and learned Gentleman put it, 
for there could be no doubt, if the Com- 
missioners were authorized to call in 
sistance, they would do so in almost every 
case. Indeed, in times of mercantile dis- 
tress it was impossible they could have 
time to investigate accounts without further 
assistance. Inthe year 1826 there were 


instance, 


the case as 


as- 


10,291 public and private meetings; this 


would average five meetings a day to each 
of the six Commissioners, and he thought 
this duty alone would fully employ them. 

Clause to stand part of the Bill. 

On the question that the clause relating 
to Subdivision Courts stand part of the 
Bill, 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, 
this clause would be, that a party would 
have to run the gauntlet through all the 
Commissioners ; he might appeal from one 
to another until he had run h the 
whole list. 

Mr. John Campbell thought nothing 
could be more simple than this provision. 
One would decide upon 
ordinary questions, but if there was 
difficulty he had the power to call 
sistance. He was surprised, that the isis: 
and learned Gentleman should disapprove 
of this clause, when he knew that the great 
disadvantage of the present system 
that three Commissioners must decide, by 
which much labour and money was thrown 
Besides, the practice was common 


( 
7] 


throue 


Commissioner 
any 


in a 


Vas 


away. 


in the superior Courts to have only one 
Judge. He frequently made motions be- 
fore one, when if any question of import- 


ance arose, it was postponed by the Judge 
who presided until his bre thren were pre- 
sent. This was the practice in the Court 
of King’s Bench, and it would be followed 
by the Commissioners appointed under 
this Bill. 

Mr. Warburton was most ready to allow, 
that ordinary questions being decided by 
one Commissioner was an improvement but 
why should he appeal to two others if| 


VOL, VIIL. £m} 


Series 


fOcr. 14} 


nd came! 


the effect of | 
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the question was important? He could 
take time for deliberation instead of shelter- 
ing his ignorance under a plea of appeal- 
ing his fellows afraid the 


second Day. 


He was 
practical effect of this arrangement would 
bring people into the Commission 
who were unfit for the office. 

Sur Charles Wetherell said, the case his 
hon. friend had put, relating to the prac- 
tice in the Court of King’s Bench, had not 
the slichtest analogy to what would hap- 
pen under this Bill. Upon such a motion 
as that made by his learned friend, there was 
no examination of witnesse s,and no inquiry 
whatever. That case simply was, his hon. 
friend moved, perhaps,‘ That judgment 
be entered for the defendant,” to which the 
Judge answered, “‘ You had better move it 
when the Court is more full.” How could 
such a case, with any propriety, be said to 
resemble the case of the Commissioner 
for Bankrupts, who must go through the 
whole of the case before him, whether he 


to 


be 


decided it or not, and who must put in 
motion the whole functions of a Judge 
before he could determine whether he 


would decide the question himself or refe1 
it to ot This part of the 
Bill was applicable, however, to something 


hers to decide. 


else, he meant a certain Cabinet measure, 
for which the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
said ** We are all re sponsible alike.”” The 


Commissioners, who would form a sort of 
demi-Cabinet among themselves, would 
also follow this example, and say, ‘“ We 
will make abine 
ve shall be all of us equally responsible.’ 
By me this double hearing 
would be productive of no othe: 
than asa sort of loop-hole through which 
guilty parties might escape, and would re- 
lieve the Judge from individual respon- 
sibility. He would not move an Amend- 
ment to the clause, for he despaired of 
carrying it, but he could not let it 
without shewing he had great objections 
to it. 

Mr. Serjeant Welde said, the operation 
of the would be — in 
this way that the parties in all cases of 
diffic ulty would have three well qualified 
persons to decide their case instead of one. 

Clause to stand part of the Bill. 

On the question relating to the ap- 
Registrars and Deputy Re- 


thisa C t measure, and then 


these ans 


results 


pass 


| 
Cciause 


pointment of 
oistrars, 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, this clause 
was to ap wee two Registrars at 800J. 
each, and eight Deputy Registrars with 
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salaries of 6001. a-vear each, 
pretty handsome allow 


? uptcy 
These were 
tainly, but 


the duties 


neces ce} 


he hoped to be told what were 

they would have to perform; for besides 
these, there was to be a Secretary for 
Bankrupts with a full establis! t of 
clerks. 


The Attorney General said, his 


f COMMONS} 


| 


| th 





Court Bill— 


The most important orders were 
made under the simple signatur 
Lord Chancellor. 


of tl 


Clause agreed to. 
On the clause providing for th 
itment of Country Commiss! Ss 


pou 
the directing fiats to them. 
Mr. Paget said, if the 


these ( ‘ommi sioners was 


appointment 


- 
let 


entire ly 


Chancellor, who ought to be 1 sp 
sible for them, there would be mor 
| curity for their being proper and respect 
ble personsthan if appointed by the Jad 
of Assize, who must be guided only | 


and learned friend would of course r 
collect, that it was impossible to have a 

Jankruptey Court without Re oistrars, and 
while the chief of them attended the Court 
they must have Deputies to look after the 
duties of their offices; and as to the ex- 
pense, this est epee nt would cost | ,600/. 
a-year less than the present one. 

Mr. Warburton id, if these ~ is- 
trars could be siiitie he means of ‘king 
down the evidence and proceedings a the | 


Court in short-hand would save much 
time; every body knew that whole 
were taken up occasionally with putting 
a few questions. 

Sir Charles Wetherell he 
with the hon. Gentleman that short-hand 
useful 


said, agreed 


much 


writers would be more 
such an establishment of Registrars, wh 
appointment in such numbers he thought 
a farceif it was not f obtain- 


for the purp 80 ¢ 
1, therefore, move 


ing patronage. He shoul 


days 





to the merit and qualities of 


appointed. 
forney Ge eral said, he 


hearsa y as 
pe rsons to be 
The Af thouel 
the case : ch 
ges went the circuit, and had the be 
opportunity of knowing, 
vation, 
persons whom they appoint d. 
in advantage that the Chancellor would | 
wholly destitute of, fr 


would be quite the contrary. 

Jud 
from actual obs 
That w 


1 4 
ym his ¢ Stane re 


sidence in town, 


Mr. John Campbell supported thi celal 
Nothine could be worse than th p el 
pean nts. The Commissioners we 
mostly coun airy attornies who played int 

| each s hands. To show how th 
present system worked, he would state 
fact, the truth of which was perfectly w 
known to him:—A friend of |} . practi 

| tioner at a provincial Bar, was made a Cot 

| missioner; a case of bankruptey occurred 


a : 
ind considerable sums of 


NONeEYV wer! 
money wel 


the merit and capabilities of thi 





Q()4 


daily 


lected from the estate. ‘* Now,’ dy 
friend to the attorney, ‘I think we may 
have a dividend.” ‘A dividend!” echo 
| the attorney with great surprise, ‘let 1 
advise you never to mention the wo 
‘dividend,’ or you will not suit us.’ 

Mr. Burge objected to the clause tl 
there w ould be two kinds of jurisdiction 
establishe dbyit. The country Commis 


as an Amendment, that the word * two” as | 
applying to the Registrars be left out, and | 
the word “one” eeiibniil aud. vs t the 
word “ eight” should be left out as apply- 
ing to the Deputy Registrar: he clause, 
and that the word “ four” be substituted. 

Amendment negatived, and the clause | 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

On the clause authorizing the Lord 
Chancellor to issue a fiat in lieu of aCom 
mission, 

Mr. Lefroy said, it appeared that the | 
fiat mizht be issued both for London and | 
country Commissions. How was. this | 
fiat to be authenticated? The Seal au- | 
thenticated itself, but that was not the] 
case where only the signature of the indi- | 
vidual was attached in London The 
hand-writing might be We {| kno n but 
how could the country Commissioners b 


and upon t 


nded 


sure that it was authentic ? 
validity of the instrument dep 


legality of their whole proceedin \ 
Commission might be issued at not mor 
expense than a fiat, and was much more 
easily ascertained to be genuine. 

The Solicitor General observé in re ply 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman, that 


his objection was of no weight whateyei 


same 
ae 


these country Commissionei 


sioners were not to have the power 


as the London Commissioners. 
to know if 


sues ¢ 


7 " 1° 
were to have the power to direct 


wished 


The Attorney General said, if it was de- 
sirable 1 sshould betried inthe country 
he saw no reason why an amendment t 
that effect should not be introduced. Thi 


object of the clause was only to impro 
ithe general practice of such Commission 


Wetherell said, 


out 


Charles 
of 
Commissions of 
ued, 


the pl 
of | 
annually 


those 


is, that 


raet wi 
bankruptey 


matter 


500 was the outside of whicl 
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of the bankruptcy cases would never be 


{Ocr. 14} 


took place in London—so that two-thirds | was not at all likely that the 


brought before the new Issue Court as es- 


1e wouk 


tablished by this Bill, and | | never 
consent to an extension of what appeared 
to him likely to be an absurd and trouble- 
some system. 

The Attorney General w perfectly 
ready to admit, that the materials could 
not be readily found in a country town for 
the constitution of such a Court as wa 


proposed to be formed in London; neithe1 


as 


was it expedient or necessary, for a la 


proportion of the country bankruptcies 
h | 

. 1 ? : ' 7 

were brought to London to be worked, 


ind surely, if every case could not be em- 
braced, that was avery bad reason why 
the management of other cases should not 
be improved. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the Bill 
constituted a new Court, and many of the 
questions which would be brought befor« 


it were matters of right ; others were m 


_ Pe * ‘* 
ters of discretion. <A larver diseretionary 
power ought to be allowed, or they would 
find the machinery of this much-lauded 


Court not competent to deal with the laws 
that were left. 

The Solicitor General observed, that the 
present measure had nothing whatever to 
do with the Bankrupt-laws themselves, but 
only related to the administration of them. 
The whole of the present laws we con- 
solidated about six years ago, by a bill 
brought in by Mr. Eden. Th 
chinery, he was free to adn 
applicable to some of their provisions. 

Mr. Warburton said, the aze of the sta- 
ite was of very little consequence; tl 


3 o 


e new mia 


it was 


tt 
great object of inquiry was, whether the 
law were good, and, if not, how it could 
Many 

faults had been pointed out in the 
rupt-laws. He would just mention one: 
the law now was, that if aman became a 


if 
be im prove d. 


OTOsSs 


erro} 
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machinery 
would be found to suit the new codes. He 


therto made no remarks on these 

but had confined himself to the new 

When. the y to th 

themselves, he feared they would find it a 

ult task to prevent complaints as 
“eS 


h id hi 
laws, 
C laws 


ult, caine 


to then working in particular cases. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the clause providing that a discre- 
power of supers dine Commission: 
should be vested in the Great Seal, 

Sir Charles We the re ll obj ected, that Suc h 
1 power should be delegated to the Lord 
Chancellor. It would be a direct inter 
ference with the rules of his Court, as 
already long since clearly laid down and 
established by long usage. 


The Solicitor General replied, that there 
were sufficient constitutional controls for 
the prevention of that judicial functionary’s 
imprope rly enforcing this privilege in any 
Comr ion that should come under his 
cognizance, and the Bill expressly pro 


7 
hil 





not | 


| Commissi 


bankrupt thrice, and his estate, in th 

second Commission, did not pay 14s. | 
in the pound on the third bankrupt- | 
cy, the assignees for the second bank- | 


ruptey could pounce upon the effects of | 


the third. 
an inducement to fraud. 
been concerned in a case 
took place. 

Sir Charl Ss 


He himself had 


where this ef 


tect 


Wetherell said, it was a 


fore the anomalies and absurdities of the 
whole of the present system of the Bank 
rupt-laws were revised and corrected. 


lt 


This operated frequently as | 


| there 


vided, t the should exercise it in no case, 
except where manifest and valid grounds 
should be shown for his interference. 

MM Ji Cr my hell sad, the Ch incellor 
met be imp iched in this as well as in 
other cases if he abused the power given 
him: all that was done by granting the su 
persedeas was simply saying, he should 
have the same authority over the fiat that he 
had over the Commission. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that by the 
rules of the Court, and by the usual prac 
ti | e ( hanes llon could only decree \’s 
property to B in certain known cases ; but 
th el us enabled him to supersed a 


n at his good pleasure. 

Mr. Freshfield observed, that instead of 
puttit he order or fiat upon the same 
footing as the Commission now stood, this 
clause was so prodigal in its power, as to 
ullow the Chancellor to do what he pleased 
with the fiat, rezardless of existing rules. 


Mr. Bonham Carter said, these} exist 
ing rules were cases in which former Chan- 


in the exercise of their discre- 


There 


cellors had, 


to certain decisions. 


tion, com 
were no statute rules. 
Sir Charles Wetherell said, certainly 


were no statute rules, but there was 


| the usage of two centuries ; and they now 


i 





| proposed that the Chancellor should wholly 
whimsical course to make anew Court be- | « 


lispense with that usage, and decide wholly 
is unlimited discretion. He would not, 
however, press his objection to a division 


+ | 
at hn 


Clause carried. 
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On the clause relating to the appoint- 
ment of official assignees being read, 

Mr. Warburton suggested, that as this 
and other subsequent clauses might give 
rise to some discussion, it was advisable 
that at that advanced hour (half-past two 
o'clock) the Chairman should report pro- 
eress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Lord Althorp assented to the proposal. 

The House resumed—the Committee to 
sit again the next day. 


EcciestasricaL Courts Contempt 
Briu.] The Attorney General moved the 
Order of the Day for the second reading 
of this Bill, and said, he hoped to be al- 
lowed to read this Bill a second time. He 
moved that it be then read a second time. 

Mr. Ruthven considered the Bill most 
objectionable, as he understood it was in- 
tended to have a retrospective operation. 
He was so decidedly opposed to it, that, 
if the hon. and learned Gentleman persist- 
ed in his motion, he would divide the 
House upon it. 

The Attorney General said, he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would not give the House 
the trouble of dividing, as he would have 
ample opportunity of discussing the Bill 
in the Committee, but he must persist in 
his motion of carrying through the second 
reading that night. 

The House divided :- 
5-—Majority 30. 

The Bill read a second time. 


Ayes ss Li Noes 


secre reer — 


LORDS: 
it 


HOUSE OF 
Saturday, October 15, 18 


Bills received the Royal Assent. Chureh Build- 
; Money Payment of Wages; 


MINUTES. } 
ings; Charity Commissioner 
Barbadoes Importation; CommonLaw Fees 
for Labourers; Customs Fees; Scotch Turnpikes ; 
ties ; Special Constables; Galway Franchise ; Poor Relief ; 
Public Works (Ireland); Public Hospitals 
White Boy Act Amendment, and the Arms (Ireland, 
Read a second time ; Distillation (Ireland.) Read a third 
time; Valuation of Land (Ireland), and Military Accounts 
(Ireland. ) 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of BuccLeuGH, from the 
Freeholders of the County of Peebles, not to be united to 
Selkirkshire, and from the Borough of Selkirk, for an 
alteration of that district. 


; Employment 
Plurali- 


Ireland) ; 


Sececrt Vesrrirs Brii.] The Earl 
of Abingdon presented the Report of the 
Committee on the Select Vestries Bill. 

Viscount Melbourne understood, that 
the Committee had made the adoption of 
this Bill in a parish to depend on the 
votes of two-thirds of the rate-payers. 
He begged to propose as an Amendment, 


{LORDS} 
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that two-thirds of those who actually voted 

should be inserted, instead ofa similar ma- 
| jority of the whole of the rate-payers. 
Lord Skelmersdale said, the Committee 
| had considered that two-thirds of the 
| actual voters was not enough to decide 
| such a question. 

Viscount Melbourne said, it was the duty 
of all persons who paid rates to attend the 
parochial meetings. If they did not attend, 
then the affairs of the parish ought not to 
be delayed because of their neglect. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, there could 
be no question but that the Committee 
thought that two-thirds of the whole num 
ber of rate-payers,was the smallest numbei 
which could be allowed to decide. 

Viscount Melbourne must persist in his 
Amendment, and he would, therefore, at 
once move, that the words “all the rate- 
payers” be left out, and the words “a 
majority of the votes so given” be inserted 
in their stead. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, he was ot 
opinion there was no meaning in the pro- 
posed Amendment. It was quite cleai 
that means would be found to obtain a 
majority of two-thirds of the voters, and if 
parishes, upon a majority being procured 
by any underhand contrivances, 
adopted the Bill, the evils which might 
result would be irremediable, because the 
harm would be already done. He did not 
think the noble Viscount had_ brought 
forward any grounds to justify such a 
material alteration. 

Viscount Melbourne thought the regula- 
tion very absurd as it stood, and as to any 
fraud or contrivance being practised, the 
same objection would apply to all meeting 
of the same nature. He continued ot 
opinion, that the question of adoption o1 
not ought to depend upon a majority of 
two-thirds of those who attended, 


once 


and 
those who did not think proper to come 
forward and vote ought to be considered 
as having no interest in the question. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, there was 
this distinction between an adoption of 
the vestry system, and the generality of 
matters brought before parish meetings, 
that the latter were open to future recon 
sideration, while this could not be ; there- 
fore, it was necessary that the manner of 
deciding on it should be without shadow 
of suspicion. On these grounds he felt 
himself called upon to oppose the Amend 
ment proposed by the noble Viscount. 





The Lord Chancellor said, he had had 
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some communicationswith parties interested 
in this Bill, and their opinions were so strong 
against the alteration made in the Commit- 
tee with regard to substituting two-thirds 


of the whole rate-payers for two-thirds of 


those who were actually present, that 
such persons had even gone so far as to 
say, that they would rather be without 
the Bill than accept it clogged with such 
a condition. He wished, theretore, for 
further time for consideration, that he might 
fully ascertain what was the general feel- 
ing, and what was likely to be the effects 
of the measure. He should propose, ac- 
cordingly, that the matter should stand 
over until Monday. 

The Earl of Delawarr hadanAmendment 
which he wished to have introduced, and 
which he would then mention. It would 
have for its object the placing the right of 
voting on the same principle as was adopted 
in Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act. He thought 
a regulation of that sort indispensable. 
His proposal was, that all those who paid 
under 50/. rent should have but one vote, 
and all those who paid above that sum 
should have an extra vote for every addi- 
tional 25/1, of rent; but to make such 
further provision,that no person could have 
more than six votes. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the multitude 
of his avocations had hitherto prevented 
him fromreading this Bill, and he requested, 
therefore, time to make himself acquainted 
with it. As the Bill was not yet printed, 
he thought he could do so if the discussion 
were postponed for a day or two, and in 
the mean time the Bill could be printed 
with the Amendments proposed. 

The Earl of Haddington agreed with the 
noble and learned Lord. It was most 
desirable their Lordships should know all 
the Amendments to be proposed without 
delay. 

The Duke of Wellington said, there 
appeared a misunderstanding on all sides 
with regard to the Bill. He had under- 
stood the noble Viscount (Viscount Mel- 
bourne), who had the management of it, 
proposed to adopt the principles of Mr. 
Sturges Bourne’s Act, and make them 
applicable to the metropolitan parishes, 
as the operation of that Bill was at present 
confined to the provinces, where it had 
given general satisfaction. Ifthe Bill was 
passed, it ought to become the general law 
instead of leaving it to parishes to adopt it 
or not. 

Viscount Melbourne observed, in reply 
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to the noble Duke, that he had not pledged 
himself to adopt the principle of Mr. 
Sturges Bourne’s Act, or to any particulai 
view of the question. His only object 
was, to make the measure efticient, and he 
thought the noble Earl’s Amendment was 
likely to impair that efficiency, and, 
therefore, he should oppose it. 

The Earl of Falmouth thought, that 
property should have its due weight in 
every parish, and, therefore, he was im 
favour of the principle of Mr. Sturges 
Bourne’s Act. He had had practical ex- 
perience that it worked well where it had 
been adopted. With respect to the obser- 
vations of the noble and learned Lord, 
that he required time to consider the 
effects of the proposed Amendment, he 
thought that could be hardly necessary, 
because the clause itself was copied from 
a bill which was introduced by the present 
Ministers themselves in the last Session of 
Parliament. 

Bill to be re-committed on Monday, and 
printed with Amendments. 


Bankruptcy Courr Birt — Re- 
turns.| The Lord Chancellor, in conse- 
quence of certain misrepresentations which 
had been circulated respecting himself and 
the Bill which he had introduced into that 
House for the reform of the administra- 
tion of the Bankrupt-laws, was induced 
to move for several returns connected with 
the subject, the production of which would 
be the means of disabusing the public mind. 
He was both astonished and mortified, to 
find that an attack of a most singular and 
extraordinary character had been made 
upon him in a publication, by a learned 
friend—the venerable father of the Bar, 
and the father of Law Reform—for whose 
virtues, talents, and professional acquire- 
ments, he had always entertained the re- 
spect which they were so justly calculated 
to excite. As the attack did not ostensibly 
bear the name of his respected and vener- 
able friend, he would abstain from naming 
him in that House, although the author 
was sufficiently indicated by the character, 
circumstances, and style of the attack, 
which he could account for only by attri- 
buting it to certain prejudices and theories 
upon the subject which his learned friend 
entertained. The charge was of a most 
extraordinary nature, for it was nothing 
less than that he had brought forward the 
Bill, and had pressed it through the House, 
because the effect of it would be, to put an 
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increase into bis (the Lord Chancellor’s ) 
pocket of not less than 26,000/. a-year. 
His learned and venerable friend, im his 
explanation of this view of the 
had stated, that in a political point of v: 
patronage was of to the Lord 
Chancellor than money, and that the Bill 
would be to him an increase of patronage 
to the extent of 26,0002. a-year. Other 
persons had repeated the charge, without 
this distinction between the patronage and 
the money. This charge was utterly 
founded, but it was not more so 

another ec sharge which had been made 
against him. It was asserted, that he had 
contrived by the Bill to his 
Secretary a sinecure place, as Secretary of 
Bankruptcies, ofthe annual value of about 
1,200/. This was a total misrepresentatio1 
of the 
from the Bill giving any 


ew 


rreater value 


un- 


than 


prov ide tor 


lar: for so fai 


case in every particu 


of income 


increase 


to his Secretary, it would actually decrease 
that person’s salary by 1,200/. or even 
1,300/. a-year. The person who would 


B inkrupts 
J itK\l pt 


called his 


hold the office of Secre tary of 
under the Bill, 
Lord Chancellor’s) S 
at the present 


was now 
ecretary 
moment an income ol 
‘Bil | would do 


2,500/. a-year, and all the 
in relation to this officer would be, to 
deprive him of that income, and to sub- 


stitute a place under another name, the 
total salary of which would be only 1,200/. 
To this strange perversion of the facts of 
the case was added, from a very 
quarter, another statement equally without 
foundation. 
there was a strong difference of 0} 
between him and his friend at th 
head of his Majesty’s Councils,with respect 
to a very mate rial part of the Ref 
and this eTOss misre presentatic n had arisen 
from an inaccurate and garbled st 


caliterent 
noble 
rm Bill 


5 


ment 


of what had been said of the measure by) 
him, when he had been addressing th 
House upon the subject of the Bill. What 
he had said upon that occasion was, that 


there was not the slightest 
opinion upon the 
between him and his noble 
had then distinctly added, 
was there not, but that there never 
been, any such difference between them. 
This statement had been omitted, and the 
passage of his speech, from which this 
sentence had been left out, had been com- 
mented upon so as utterly to mislead the 
public mind on the subject. He would 
again declare, that there did not exist a 


question of Reform 


friend, 
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subject, 


It had been put forth, that | 


inion | 


difference of 
and he} 


that not only | 
had 


lia their Lordships’ House, pursuant to 
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snade of difference of opinion between him 
ind his noble friend upon that great 
im ep unt measure. It was with a 
r it serious Charges that had 
‘ainst him by venerable 
that he had risen to move 
the salary and e1 


and 
view ft 


the 
} 
and 


his 


le arpe _ friend, 
sraeloed 


for a re noluments 


| 
| 
| 
j 
} 
| 
1 \x 
F 
{ 
f 
i 


of the Secretary of the Lord Chancellor 
Vhen the facts of the case had been so 
ververted, that a reduction of salary to th 
extent of 1,300/. a-year had been con 
strued into the creation of a place which 
|} would increase the salary by 1,200. 
| vear, he almost feared that such erroncou 
 ssniaaniitas proceeded from a source that 
| would be impervious to any diseiplit 
|which he could apply. The noble and 


{ 
LO] 


llearned Lord concluded 
“of the annual 
the Commissioners 

by a 


Patentee 


by moving’ 


return amount of fees 1 


by 
} 


ceived of Bankrupt 
. a } 

‘retary of Bankrup 

1 

| Banke tev, and by tl 

° 7 

' 


in London, 


} 


t 
t 
} 
the { 


! 
OV 
Commissioners of Bank 


Messengers aia 


= ] 1 a c > 
rupt, and also the expenses of assignment 


and bargains and sales; which expx 
md 


st 
several fees are propose d to be abolished 
; Bill for a new Court 
in Bankruptcy; also, an estimate of th 
est nent to be formed under the Act 
toe stablish a Courtin Bankruptcy, stating 


+ 


by the establishing 


iblishi 
and th 


othe 
iit t 


sp rop sed to be er ated, 


pay of each, with their propos d pension 
pry | : 
and retiring allowances, and from what 


} 
and aiso, ah account 





funds to be paid ; 


of the expenses of the office of Secretary 
lof Bankrupts upon the average of thre 
vears, ending 31st of March, 1830; dis 
tinguishine how much on the average was 


| retained | yy the S cretary for his own use. 
how mt ich was P ae to the D. puty Sec 
tary ahaa of the Clerks, and how mue! 


vas 
Was al] 


Le , to pay rene ral « 


g xpenses ol 
-Ordered. 


+} : ”? 
the omice, 


GALLERY IN tHE House or Lorps. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury presented a Re 
port from the “ Library Committee” of 

House of Lords, to whom it was 1 
ferred previously to the Motion for the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, to as 


certain what additional accommodation 
could be provided in the House, &c. His 
Lordship read the Report, to the following 
effect : 

That the galleries already erected 
‘ an 
Address in September last, to afford seats 
for all those who might attend on a then 
approaching Debate, are inconvenient, and 
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to be that the 


oucht taken down; 

place in the centre of the wall) (on th 
Ministerial side of the Hous and now 
boarded up), ne yusly intert with 
the due ventilation of the House, and that 
the said fire-place pe to be bricked uj 


and closed 

That it is advisa 
lery at t nd of the 
over the door below the 
for the 
certain r 
rallery ought to 


le to erect a gal- 
House (namely, 
yar of the House) 
strangers undet 
that the 
to a 


1 
Lit € 
} 


accommodation of 
and 


cording 


stricts Salt 


t 


handed to the Lords’ Committ: by ; 
Smirke. 
“3. That their Lordships be recom- 


1 T 

mended to move an Address to his M 
; 

jesty, that he would be pleased to eis 


Nias to h; 


taken down, said centre fire-place 


closed, and a new gallery raised at the 
end of the House, in accordance with Mr. 


Smirke’s plan.” 
The Duke of Cumberland inquired wl 
this gallery was to be erected ? 
The Earl of Shafte shbury re 


r¢ 


plied, in tl 


‘immediate 


vacant spas mn 1: ly over the principal 
entrance at the lower end of the House. 
The Duke of Cumberland: Is it for 


P aon 7 
eers 
The Earl of Skafteshury: 


For strangers, 
) 


The Duke of Richmond added, that the 
place below the bar, occupied by strangers, | 
would be for the accommodation of ‘Vlem- 
bers of the House of Commons. 

Lord Ellcnbor ug h said, that the intro- | 
duction of similar alterations had been | 
under the consideration of the former | 
Government, but that the ¢reat e: pense 
at which they we re estimated, nam ly, | 


vented their beine effected. 


rtof the C 


2,5001., pres 
The Rey 


and on the 


ommittee azreed to, 
f the Earl of Shaft 
bury, \ddress was ordered to be pi 
sented to his Majest , praying his Ma 
that he would be erae iously pleased to 
the recommendation of the Committee car 
ried into effect. 
on of thi 


Motion ¢ 


al as 


=4 


rye 
hs 
ii 


[ The ercet ulery is an epoch in the hist 





e House of Lords. In it, by their Lordshiy i 
was provided acc ymodation for the reporte 
Press ; though according to their Lordships’ standing ord 
it still remains a breach of their privileges to report th« 


debates. ] 


ee ee ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, October 15, 183] 
MINuTEs.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, 
the revenues collected in each Post Office in the Uni 


Kingdom, with all the expenses of cach, for the year cnc 





25 





MIR Day. Lord 
Gerdes of the Day for 
Bill. 


MITTEI D 


moved the 
> on this 


question 
A 


offic ial 


to ause app 
iSS hee 
\ Vy hurton wished for some « ‘pla 
nation to tl manner in Vv h th 
if hitherto performed by t prov 
i i 
S ral assignee would 1 future be exe 


toa 


ecessary 


p- 


point a provisional assignee, or would 
duties of that office be performed by one 
of the official assiones ind, ifso, would 
iny additional expense be thrown upon 
the bankrupt’s estate therebv ? 


\ir. Serjeant Wilde said, that the pro- 
visional assignee would have no existence 
ifter t] passin of the Bill. The official 
a I wi | discharge all the duties 
which had heretofore been executed by the 
provisional assignee and the messenger. 
He ippre hended that they would discharge 
ti duties without any other remunera 
tion than the usual per centage fee. The 
Bill « uned clause which prohibited 
the Ficers ¢ mploy ed under it from taking 
ny s except thosc prescrib d in the 
Bill. vit] they were accustomed to 
speak of the provisional assignee, no such 
office: s mentioned in the Bankruptcy 
Statutes. 

SI Charl Wethe i] uid, | must 
ob} t to th ording of the clause, which 
wot . doubt as to whether the 
offi lassienees could a prev usly to the 
ppointment of he creditor ssiognees 
Phe official ee, as it ap} ared to him, 
( ild ha no power to act n the tin 
between the period when the docket wa 
first ruck, and the appointn t of 1 
gular assignees by the creditors. 

Mr. Se rieant Wilde took awholly dif 
ferent view of the case. He was of opinion 
the official issignee would have the same 
authority as was now held by the provi 
sional assignee, after the passing ol this 
Bill. ‘There would then be no necessity 
for a provisional assignee. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, if the ob 
servation of the hon. and learned Serjear 
was cood for rvabiian. went a little too 


far, for until the creditors had chosen their 
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own assignee, the Commissioners or the 
Court must appoint some person to take 
care of the assets. 

The Solicttor-General that 
there must be an assignee at law to protect 
the property in the first instance, and this 
was one of the purposes eflected by the 
Bill, which said, there shall be an official 
assignee instanter to every bankrupt, in 
whom the property should vest. It was of 
no consequence whether he was called a 
provisional or official assignee. ‘The office 
would be filled, and the duty done. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that nothing 
could be clearer to his mind than that, 
under this Bill, the assignees chosen by the 
creditors, would have a co-extensive powet 
with the official assignee, so soon as they 
were elected, but that all the bankrupt’s 
property would vest in the official assignee 


Bankruptcy 


observed, 


until the regular assignees were chosen by , 


the creditors. There was no necessity, 
therefore, for a provisional assignee. 

Mr. Freshfield was of opinion, the ob- 
jection was well founded. He thought 
that, by the words of the Bill, the official 
assignee had no power to act but in con- 


junction with the assignee chosen by the | 


creditors. Surely, if there was any doubt 


upon the point, as they were all agreed, it | 


was desirable the property should vest in 
the official assignee, it was better to re- 
move such doubts, by altering the con- 
struction of the clause. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, hi 
not now prolong the present discussion any 
further, as it was his intention at the end 
of the clause to move a proviso, empower- 
ing the official assignee to act as sole as- 
signee, previous to the appointment of the 
creditors’ assignee. 

The Attorney-General was sorry to difter 
from his hon. and learned friend, but with | 
all due deference for his judgment, he saw 
nothing in the clause which would prevent 
the official assignee acting alone, 

Sir John Ne wport was of opinion, that 
the remuneration of the assignees should 
be made dependent on the amount of 
the sums they might collect, as such a 
condition would be the best guarantee for 
the zealous and effectual performance of 
their duty. 

Mr. Warburton said, it was well under- | 
stood that a practice obtained, the ma- | 
chinery of which could not well be traced, 
by which the attornies for the Commission 
chose what set of Commissioners the case 
should go before for settlement, He hoped | 


] 
should 
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the Bill before them provided against thi 
evil effectually. It was forbidden by th 

present law, but yet it was of frequent o 

currence. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde said, the practic 
arose from solicitors being compelled to 
select particular lists of Commissioners, 
because they knew that some of the list 
were not very competent to manage th 
business; but under this Bill it would bi 
impossible that any such selection could 
be desired, because the persons to be ap 
pointed would be fully competent to thi 
duties of the office. Unless they wer 
more competent persons than the present, 
the power of selection was an advantage. 

Mr. Freshfield said, as the Bill con 
tained no particular direction that thi 
Commissioners should appoint the official 
assignee,andas it was allowed generally that 
there was a necessity for such an appoint- 
ment as soon as possible, he would beg 
leave to move, that the following proviso 
should be added to the clause, viz. ‘* That 
nothing herein contained shall prevent the 
Commissioners from appointing the official 
assignee immediately.” 

Mr. Burge thought, the appointment of 
official assignees altogether unnecessary ; 
and would subject the bankrupt estates to 
a needless charge. Besides, the Bill would 
only act partially; the real title, as appli 
cable to it, was “‘ An Act to amend tli 
\dministration of Bankrupts [Estates in 
London,” yet he thought the great com 
mercial emporiums of Manchester, Live: 
pool, and other places, required an amend 
ment of the administration of the Bank 
rupt Laws as much as London, but they, 
it appeared, were to be wholly neglected. 
With respect to the assignees, he saw no 
reason why creditors’ assignees might not 


' be made subject to the same rules, and 
| perform all the duties required of official 


In some cases there could be 


assignees. 


| no doubt they would perform them much 


better. For instance, in cases of West- 
Indian bankruptcy, where, as ina late case, 
the bankrupts had creditors in 
every island, and produce to an enormous 
amount remitted on their accounts. An 
official assignee appointed to receive the 
assets of such a concern, would almost 
make a fortune out of it. Besides, he 
might turn his situation to account, parti- 
cularly if he was a mercantile man, by 
calculating the effect of great sales of 
sugar in the market. He understood such 
an assignee was not only to have a per 


almost 
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centage upon the amount of debts collect- | fact. To say the least, the opinions of 
ed, but also upon all produce sold belong- | practical men were equally divided on the 


lig to the estate. He consid red that such suby ct. tH object | to the election of 
an appointment was not necessary, for all | official assignees being intrusted to thi 
the onerous duties must be performed by | Lord Chancellor. That noble and learned 
the creditors’ assigne: s,and thus the estate Lord might bea ve ry rood judge yf the 
would be burthened with the charges and | persons most proper to fill judicial situa 
per centage of the official assignee without | tions, but he doubted his capability of 
its deriving an adequate advantage from | knowing who were the fittest persons to br 


the appointment. Again, it was provided | made official assignees. It was his firm 
by the Bill, that such parties were to give | belief that this patronage would be made 
security to the Lord Chancellor. Was it | use of for political purposes. He called 


intended that the security was to be in | the particular attention of the Committee 
| 


proportion to the sum vested in their | to this extraordinary fact that to the lu- 
hands ? if so, half the mercantile world in | crative situation of official assignee thi 
] 


London would be under bond to his Lord- | Lord Chancellor appointed ; but that to 


ship, and all this was done to eu rd | the barren offices of joint ASSISNEe s the ere 

against any fraud in the creditors’ assignee. | ditors appointed. Now, from the consti- 
He thought adeq iate sec urity could be tution of human nature, it was quite clear, 
obtained without all this expensive ma-; that unpaid and unsalaried assignees 
chinery, which would entail a heavy charge | would not perform then duties properly ; 


upon every bankrupt’s estate. He should, and that was another objection which he 
« 5 
therefor » propose, that the whole of this | had to this clause. He likewise obj ected 


clause relating to official assignees be left | to the mode of remunerating the official 


out of the Bill. assion es. th Ol icial assie@nees beine 
Mr. Warburton said, that if there was ap] ointed 70! volens the body of er 


any part of the Bill which he approved of, | ditors. 


it was that which related to the a 
ment of official assignees. The or 
of the clause he ob} cted to was, the com- | which | laced in the present Lord 
pensation to be allowed them. It was | Chancellor, whose conduct, in his ¢ pinion, 
stated that five per cent was to be the | richly deserved it. He d precated th com- 


1 


jider observed, that he 


, , 
i 
ily part | Support d this Bill trom the confidence 


I 


maximum, but he feared, if the Court of | parisons which had been made between the 
Chancery had to manage this matter, that | charact { the Lord Chancellor and of 
this per centage would turn out to be the ; Cardinal Wolsey. Such comparisons ap- 
minimum, He had also considerabl d to him to | perfectly unjust 
doubts whether the resources that were to | fiable. He considered that more patron 
be relied on to defray the charges of the | age w relinquished than would be a 
Court, would be found ad quate to the | quired by the Lord Chancellor, in conse- 
purpose, Again, who were to lo yk ute. } ue ne ot this | Hl. T yj pute SUC hh un 
the official assiguees—to whom were they | worthy motives as th which had been 
to be responsible? Hi should most likely | imputed to the Lord Char ' Was imi 
be told that, the contro! would rest with | tating the « luct of those men who were 
the Court of Chancery, which was tanta- | now placarding the streets with lists im 
mount to there being no control at all. | puting to Members of th other House of 
He, therefore, thought it would be an im- | Parliament, salarics, places, and pension 
provement to refer the proceedings of | far exceeding th mount ofall the sala 


these officers to the Court they were at- 

tached toparticularly,but he would not mo | 

an amendment to that effect. Certainly,! Sir Char/ HWetherell was certain that 
la 


he was of opinion, that the collecting into | t| hon lember who had just sat 
one fund the whole effects of bankrupts, | down,either cauld not have been present, 
would be the means of efiecting a consid or if present, could not have attended 
able saving. to his observations on a former occa- 


Sir Charles Wetherell said, he must|sion. So far had he been from attacking 
enter his decided protest against the Bill | the Lord Chancellor on the score of 
being hurried through the House, on the | his patronage, that the hon. Baronet, 
false assumption that the mercantile classes | if he had heard him, orif he had been 


approved of it, This he denied to be the | present, would have known that he had 
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not said anything whieh could lead 
rational man to suppose that 
put itio 


any person il i ! 


Chancellor. What he had said was 1 
—that if the Lord Chancellor was su 
dering patronag by ti Bill, had a 
right to compensation for it in his retirin: 
allowance. I[n the observations w h h 


had made upon th 
had spoken 


To make unjust imputations 


| olitica 


ly, not 


other, was in his opinion, not mei 


it was alsoa crime. ‘The t 


ne v Ici ine 
had taken upon this Bill was political, not 
pe rsonal. The hon. Bare t had com- 
plained that it was unjustifiabl t th 


Lord Chancellor should be placarded 


the Peers were about the streets. In that 
> a i 1 ' 
he fully agreed with no l : 
but at the same time he thi ht, that it 
vould be quite as well if some persons, 
who were not quite yhi¢gh in dienits S 
Pee rs, were not pl } | ( t} 
| | ] r 
Press He 8: ula b ‘ i VS | 
of crimination and recril ition was witl 
41 } 
drawn on both si 
AY ir j 4 
vals } tru i : ae i ~ 
ought certainly to have th 
-, : 
of choosing the as ees D \ lebt 
were to be collected, nd 
doubted if they wv 1 ever | ed 
with having debts ¢ \ 
others than pei { Ir ¢ 
He had not yet: tood \ 
11 
had been any arral sm { 
Bank of Eneland " f 
from the Cou tf, tor it i { 
it was the practice { t it 
| 
to receive only bills of a partici 
scription. 
Mr. F% field dl 
official informat ( et: he 
knew of 1 t 
] vel Azgl ’ 
be an in Sc pat 
thrown into the hands of 1] Lord Ch 
cellor by this Bill: but a { f D- 
pointments were 1 de, there would be 
: - oS ‘ + } 
a great diminution of patron As th 
disposal of that patre rage must be pl ed 
i 
7 | 4 4 
somew he re. he thouecht that th h in ol 
‘] 17 1 
the Lord Chancelior were tho inv 
gag? : 
it could be most safely deposited. With 
] ] 4 +] ‘ 4 
respect to the observations that - 
. ] ] ] r 
signees who received no salaries woul 
1 } P } } 
perform their duty properly, he had onl 


to reply, that those assignees must be ec 


1 that cireumst would u 


ditors, an 


itself be sufficient to 


ve them an interest 


US 





fCOMMONS} 


! ] ! 
in collecting and distributing 


tion respecting the Ban 


Court Bll. 


as speed 


as po ible the assets of the bankrupt 
As to remuneratine the assignees, | 
thought that the Bill pro. ided in t | 
possible way for that The settlement 
the amount of remuncration was left to tl 
discretion of the Court, and it was in 
| possible to vest the matter in more satis 
factory hands. Withregard to the obj 


| arrangement was in progress with tl 


> 1 
Bank, 


Amendment negative 


! 
nd clause agreed 


is then proposed as 


and bi 


ided aly 


lows, viz. ** Prov LVS, 
nacted, that nothing herein contained 
shall extend to authorize anv official 


e, to interfere with the assignees choss 
m th 


4 


: appointment or re¢ 


of a solicitor or attorney, or in ad 


rectne the time or mar 


ner 


ny sale of the bankrupt’s estates or el 
rec is “ 
Sil Oy rl Hi th rell St d. he did 1 
what wav disputes v to | t] 
le feared the assignee, he meant the of 
l | one, V | rh rf re sol W ( 
ot 
Mr. J ( hell said, the official a 
/ ? 
! business would be to that 1 
committ t he would not 
\ power ¢ f compeliine the forecl 
re of a mortg » without th onsent 
assignes ppornt d bv the creditors. 
i 
Vi ) CE l to. 
( t tion | \ ing the ] 
l ynees 
Sir, ( rles Wethe Ho) i the 
! | form Kc . formulary of the 
\ of the bankrupt’s effects; he 
\ D to | wif th was one In thi 
4 / 
CtlO} G ( uid : i 
d: for the hon. and learned Gentlk 
I 1 Wi uld fil | lk anowun clan | 
the cei te of the ippomit nent of the a 
nees is declared t | evident ol 
t ir title to the property. 
Mr. War hurt LZ said, this and } i 
lowing clause he considered very great im 


provements 


not extend to any of our co 


( 


the property 


upon the existing administra 


n of t law. 


Vir /] 


if 


surge said, the Bar 


of a bankr 


i upt was 
] ] . . salt . . 1 
bankrupt himself was ob 


Was sued 


hie l to 


power 


a | 


LICiC.,. t| 
oin with the assignees in giving 


of attorney to some person there to bring 
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k of England, an 
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the action, which was brought in the 


name of the bankrupt; he therefore, wished | 


the hon. and learned Gentleman (the So- 
licitor General) would inform him, whet 
the fiat would enable tl -assionees to trai 
fer due authority to tl 


i€ party iIn.tne C 
nies, for suing, not in their own names, 
but in that of the bankrupt, and whethe: 
they gave the fiat the effect of the assign- 
ment. 

The Solicitor General said, the same law 
that existed in the colonies would contint 
The Bill before them made no alterations 
In it, and the fiat would stand in tl 
of the assi: 


The Clause was agreed to, as was th 


registration Clause. House resumed. 





iC Dialect 
i 


nment, 


HOUSE OF LORDS; 
Monday, Oct her i7. ISS. 


EXPLANATON—BaNKRUPTCY ( R1 
Birt.] The 
a noble and learned Lord on the Wool 
sack, begged leave to make an i qui 
from him in behalf of a noble and | 
friend (the Earl of Eldon}, who was 
able to attend the House to-d iy, and 1 


question he wished to put was to thi 
effect—whether the allusion made on 
Saturday, by the noble and I iy 

on the Woolsack., relat ng to th 1u I I 
a recent pamphlet on the Bankrupt \ct, 
was intended to apply to his nebl 
learnea friend or not ? As all 


calumnies were current at the present 1 


ment, his noble friend felt a litth 
its being supposed that those remarks 
were directed against him; but he \ 
sure that a brief explanation would | 
quite sufficient to satisfy his feel 

The Lord Chancellor: 1 } 
pleasure in pointing out to tl 
Duke, that, in the few o 
made on Saturday, | could not hav 


} 


luded to the noble and learned 1 in | 





whose behalf he has now app! US 
the description I gave of d 
author did not at all apply, uz) 


I said the author of the ‘ation 
the father of the English Bar, I also said 


that he was the father of Law Reform, 


and certainly none of your Lordships, not 
even the noble and learned Lord himself 
could imagine that I would state any such 
thine of him. I did not mention the v 

nerable and learned person’s name (Mr 


Bentham) because his name did not appeat 


in the pamphlet; but there is no doubt of | 
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| | at = 
his in2 the author, and there is mtrinsi 
j Pe | ' » i ] | 
viddene in th tvl of the work which 
. ] eet " 
convinces me tinat he has written it. No, 
! 1} im . } } 
rhiy widt iear!l inlend adoes not take 
ll 7 His ¢ IDLO! KROOWT 5 
’ ' 11 
1imember ot the Hou he comes 
} , , a 
them openty and cundaidly 
101 youl i Praships , aha certainly | 
must , that nothing can be more court 
s . 
eous and -¢ iderate than the tone In 
bx s.4 ] ¢ ] 
which his objections are always urged. 
] } “ 1 
| V author of the pamphiet, 
I { 
’ ’ 1 
ea i i power to state his sen- 
I 
tlti ban ul \ ah thie 
- ' : 
ti } bos | LO i nothel 
( ( tl ( to p i 
i i iad ‘4 7) oe \ ‘ 
, , 
i it ( i t V di } ileal ed 
' 
ict ys ey t per 
5 . iG Ol COUTS( iy 
oi } ! 
wiich f n saturada\ : allusion 
17 ‘ 
p i } aAhOovier = ¢ Idk hot 
SSi i LIT} 
i ¢ 0? Lhe 
' ' , 
ven | he noble and learned 
fas ' ae 
4 y i tL i 
i \ DI I hie 
r) ’ " 
4 ( nh |] d Line 
At { ul ( Niles h ti al cl 
\ ) 
ry eee Diy 
4 A? tid 
l sation OF th 
( i i Cf 
' , ’ 
( i LT I toe 4 
' 
( H | { aN Wh 
} 
i : id oul sf 
] 
19 | wind Lie nal i 
\ l i] l nd to 
i 
" , 
i i ¢ \ tI by Cir t 
i i \ 1} re a 
i 
¢ } | 1 | 
i 
, 
4 i 
| 1) { 
N 
tt 
, »itOUs 
1} nad, on t One 
j ; M3] } e | 
i ae | 1 1¥il 4 cOmMptain 
' | ; 
il} n — 
Ot Ul CUenie esu ne irom 
1 ! 1 
Op vestry while, on the other hand 
, 4] 
h | 1ul > LLLISt Li) system 
i 
Ss humerous s the opy } ts to lf 
av Viet ] - ? 
COuUat ( iC, 
] ; f 
| ae. 3 ? 7 \ a) i Va 
, 
} ) 1 
the B | cs itered fi in | Ing { 
] 1 
nd, tne Wa O pl sion 1 t 101 
4 ! ‘ | 
ny thine but a close \ : In his 
V1 ‘2 oa: 
opinion the B vould give rise to litiga 


tion from one end of the kingdom to the 
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other. He would, wring move an 
amendment to the second clause, to the 
effect that nothing in the a should ex- 
tend to parishes where the inhabitants as- 


sembled in open vestry at present. 
Amendment negatived without a 
vision. 
The clause having 
the mode by whicl 


di- 
1 } 
been read reculating 


1 parishes are to adopt 


or reject the Bill—the Bill providing that 
it must be done by a majority of two-thirds 
of rate-payers, 

The Lord Chancellor said, that since 


the Bill and the amendments proposed on 


Saturday had been printed, he had given 
them his best consideration, and the more 
he looked at the measure, the more im- 
portant he found it, it was vhi 

proposed a great alteration in the munici- 


pal law of the country, which would be at- 
ficial or th orst 


if 


tended with the most bene 


effect in those parishes whet was iIntro- 


duced, according to the manner in which 
it was regulated. It came home to the 
bosom of every family, and, therefore, it 


deserved the serious consideration of then 
Lordships. The obj ct of the Bill, 
noble friend had explained, 


as DIs 


was to limit 


the confusion which arose from tuwmul- 
tuous meetings when the inhabitants of a 
parish met in what was called an open 
vestry, and when, however well sustained 
the discussion on the affairs of the parish 
might be, it was impossible that the busi- 
ness of the parish could be conduct d with 
any thing like precision and regularity. 
It was ridiculous to think of every matter 
being left to the disposition of a crowd of 
perhaps 10,000 persons; and certainly it 
must be admitted, on all sides, that no 
worse species of law-making could val 

The only principle which, therefor ul 

be introduced was that of delegatic 
ie in number of persons being appointed 
by the free consent of ia rest to act as 
their representatives. This principle ap- 
plied as well to the aflairs of a parish as 
to those of a thine, ind, therefore, it 


formed the basis of the present Bill. Th 
other great mischief which the Bill sought 
to put an end to was fully pe 

the other way as these tumultuous 
ings; and, from his own professional ex- 
perience, he could vouch that the system 
of self-elected vestries was the 
worst that could be acted upon for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of a parish. 
With the view of getting rid of the violencs 


as rhnicious 


mect- 


one ot 





‘ LORDS} 


| ing at some public meeting. 





of an open meeting on ‘the one hand, and | had 
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of the closeness of the select vestry on the 
other, the present Bill had been projected, 
and it was intended to be made available 
in all parishes where the bulk of the in 
habitants were in favour of its adoption, 
The fundamental clause was that which 
was called the adoptive clause, and by it 
the benefits of the Bill might be extendabl 
to every parish by the wish of the inhabit 
ants. By the Bill, however, it 
from the Select Committee, the power of 
adopting the measure was not conferred on 
the rate-payers of a parish assembled at any 
viven meeting, convened by public notice, 
but by an absolute majority which should 
constitute two-thirds of the rate-payers of 
the whole parish. The amendment, how 
ever, of his noble friend, proposed that th« 
could only be adopted by a ma 
the ré ere present and vot 
In the forme: 
case, though the great majority of the m 
habitants might be in favour of the Bill, i 
would be in the aie of a few persons to 
prevent its being adopted. It could not tak¢ 
place unless the majority of the whok 
whether absent or 
To show the inconvenience of 
he had only to suppose that 
unless the ma- 


came 


as 


measur 


jority of 


rat -payers, pre sent, 
concurred. 
that course, 
e should occur where, 


a Cas 

jority was double the minority, it was ut 
terly impossible that the whole of the rate- 
payers of the parish could possess them 
selves of the advantages conferred by th« 
Bill. Suppose a parish consisted of 300 
persons, it required 200 to concur in 
favour of the Bill, and not even a majority 
of 180 or 190 would be sufficient. That 
was not all; for, though a meeting might 
be assembled with ample notices, yet the 


absence of a certain portion of rate-payers 
that 


suflicient 


Was to prevent meeting 
dopting the Bill. It was of no consequenc« 
that the meeting had discussed the advan 

taves an | disadvantages of the Bill; it was 


of no consequence that the majority had 
le + their minds in favour of it, afte 
ng opinions with each other, and 
being cs of the benefit that must 
accompany it, because there were so many 
absentee rate-payers who never heard on 
word of the discussion, and who were too 
idle to attend. Suppose, therefore, that 
one-third of the parish, containing 300 
persons, stayed away—one-third plus one. 
But of 300, 101 were absent—why thei 
at away neutralized the votes of 199 
spectable persons in the parish, which 

{ attended the meeting, and made up 


nat 


exc hang 
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their minds in consequence of what they | ef fect than that of crippling and impeding 
heard there. It was even still more | the natural progress of the Bill. The ab- 
absurd than the way he first put it, for the | surdity of it would at once be seen if the 
101 who stayed away — not be against | House made the case its own ; and, though 
the Bill, but in favour of t; but if the y|the clerk at the table would perform his 
would not take the anes to attend, they | duty carefully and correctly, and declare 
outweighed the force of those who did. | those who were entitled to vote and thos 
The absurdity of all this was self-evident, | who voted by proxy, it would not be very 
and surely their Lordships would never | pleasant to find, that every solemn de 
pass a Bill where the persons absent neu- | cision of the House was neutralized by 
tralized the acts of a meeting which they | minority who would not attend, and who 
had it in their power to attend, and by | would not even take the trouble to send 
which an idle minority prevailed against | the ir proxies against any measures. Hi 
an active and substantial majority. The | noble friend proposed to get rid of all 
whole clause was full of objections. It | these inconveniences by a very simple 
proposed that the church wardens should amendment, by which the adoption of the 
calculate the number of the rate-payers | Bill was to be determined by a majority of 
in the parish, and decide whether the | the rate-payers present, and vot ing at a 
majority of them required by the Bill con- 
sented or not. Now he had never had 
the honour to serve the office of church- 
warden—and, therefore, did not know 
how the duties of it were accom- 
plished ; but he could not possibly see in 
what manner this calculation could be | nion, the probability was, that 
made out. It seemed to him to be one of | the parishioners would atten 
the most difficult tasks that could ever be | great meeting at which the adoption of 
devolved to mortal churchwardens. How | the Bill was to b determined, and there 
was it possible for that officer to know ifa | was no reason to think that the Oppone lit 
majority of rate-payers consented or not ? 
How was he to know who was abroad— | that the opp rs of any measure (he 
who was at his country-house—who was | begged pardon of the noble Lords at the 
out of the way? The churchwarden was | other side of the House) were alway 
obliged to declare if the Bill had been 

adopted by two-thirds of the rate-payers ; 
but it was out of his power and ings nuity | 

to determine the point—first, because se- | Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act, there were 
veral rate-payers might be absent whose | | 


meeting convened by general notice to all 
the parties concerned. ~ But igainst that it 
was said, that the parish micht not assem- 
ble in sufheient numbers, and that the few 
who did assemble could have the power of 
acting as they pl ased. Now, in his oOpl 
ie bulk of 


the first 


of it would be absent, as he ever found 


the most zealous in thei attendanee In 


the parish of St. Pancras there were 
14,000 rate-payers ; before the time of 


10,000; and it was probable that ifa Ves- 


opinion could not be taken; and secondly, | try Meeting was called, it would be attend 
because a minority not attending the meet- | ed by 1,000 or 2,000 persons. Now, ifon 
ing controlled the - yority that did. The | any given day the adoption clause were to 


question had often been raised, whether it | be then mooted, there would be at least 
was fit that votes should be given by proxy | 2,000 rate-payers collected, and if, afte 
in any case; and now, as they were in | a discussion of the merits or demerits of 
Committee, where proxies could not be | the Bill, the adoption of it was carried by 
given, he would say a few words, which | a majority, it was natural to suppose that 
must not be construed into anything dis- | that majority represented the feelings of 
respectful to the House. 3ut in the House | the parish at lare ; But all that the 
the proxy gave a positive declaration either 12.000 could do would be useless while 
for a measure or against it, but here the | 8,000 remained at home, and did not 
proxy was of a negative nature; and the | choose to vote at all, or take any part in 
person not present actually voted by his | the proceedings. But suppose there were 
absence against those who were. ‘They | even 6,000 present, that would not do; 
had all heard of silence giving consent, | and unless there were 7,000, which were 
but it was the first time that an Act of | the two-thirds of 10,000, and unless they 
Parliament provided that silence gave dis- | were all in favour of the Bill, it could 
sent, and he could not understand 0 be adopted in the parish of St. Pan- 


what purpose such a provision was intro-|cras. It was fit after stating these object- 
duced, which could not have a better] ions to the Bill, that he should say that 
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he had no immediate interest 


looked upon it as a public mea 


great importance to every cily 
in the kinedom ; but he felt, : 
examined it, as was his duty t 
could not s pport he claus 
the Select Committ 
amended by the alterations 
friend. 

The Earl of Delaware observed 
clause to which the noble 
Lord on the Woolsack had so sti 
ject d, had met with th 
bation of the Committee. 


The Earl of Haddington thou 


the suggestion which he w 
otter very briefly to the H 
reconcile the diiferences wl 1) 


in the opinions of their Lordsh ps 


the subject. He would let th 


cision of the point be left to tw 


of the rate-pavers present, if they fi 
a majority of the whole. It y 
that the Bill should not | in 


} 
a parish but by a majority of 
rate payers. What | meant 


| QO zs 
SUD DX tnere wel y rat 


ri 
] 1 el] } £ 1 
parish, ang that 00 of them 


¢ 


then what he meant was, that 
thirds of the voters should settle 1 
tion, He hop I that h had 


self clearly understood. 


The Lord Chancellor observed, t 


Bill did not contemplate an: 
in, but there could be no doubt, 
question would substantially d 
such meetings. He thought t 
was a great deal in tl a 
noble Earl (Haddinet 
adoption would be an improy 
the Bill. 

The Earl of Falmouth thou 
prope rty, to a certain extent, 
the rule of voting. ‘Tl 


the present Bill, was left at two-th 
the rate-payers. That numerical n 
mizht, in many parishes in the co 


not comprise the one-twentieth of the 
perty in the parish. The noble and | 
1 _— ‘ ~ 


Lord opposite had drawn an an 
tween their Lordshi 
rishes voting under t 


ps VOtINS, a 
: ia 
he provi 10} 


Bill. Now, it did not appear te 


that that analogy was at alla con 


nor did he pe rcei\ the least simi] 


between the legislative proceedin 


House, and the proceedings of p 


under this Bill. 


The Lord Chancellor did noi 


»| that, in one respect, there was the slig 


lh | pro} 
} 
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fference between them: and, in t 
| instance to which he alluded, he woul 
maintain, that parishes would exercis 

t of Ie rislation pre cisely similar to t 
which was exercised by their Lordshiy 
When the present Bill was passed, 

ption would be left optional with 
| various parishes in the kingdom. N 
the voting this Act to be the Jaw in 





pari h be in act of levis ion 
th ( of the word. If 
in f " ot a legislative one, | 
not ki the distinction 

Lord Wynford was of opinion, that 


! ee | ‘ 
Churchwardens should calculate the nun 
ee Jere } 1] — af 
r of those that actually voted, and th 
. 4 a , | ! 
thirds of them, under the regul 


sosed by the noble Earl (Haddington 


le-| should carry the question. He als 


thought, that there should be a scale of 
votes. eraduated ae ‘ording to the amount 


: ; 
rtyv assessed, and that, for every 


) { hich an individual was rated 

\ | the original assessment from whic] 
he derived his first vote, he should be « 

1 to an additional vote, limitine thi 
number of votes to which any individi 


could thus become entitled, to six. 


Viscount Melhourne said, that as h 
is about to address the Committee « 


j 


Bill, | ! le the propositi )] 


the Bill, he would ineluc 

made by a noble Lord on Saturday, b 
*h | proposed th rate-payers of each 

parish sh yuld po sess votes according Lo 

the sums they were respectively rated at 

in the parish books. For instance, tl 
n who was assessed at 50/. a-ve 


had one vote: at 75/. he hadtwo: ands 


A 


I . ¢ = a | . 
on for each 25/2. until it amounted to six 


votes, to more than which no one pel 


1 a | al 
to be entitled. vow, he would 
fairly state, that he could not al 
t | ] 3 m 
of those new devices in electio1 


and he considered that the plan of voting 


| according to property was liable to every 


a RAS ; 
objection which had been raised against 


| the principles of Representation lately in 


ir | ced by his colleacues, The prin. 
inle of voting according to property, and 


{not on population, was altogether new. 


He would not open the Reform question, 
but he thought th principle of voting in 
+] 


,| parishes might be regulated on the sam 


i basis as that introduced in the Bill to 
iwhich he alluded. According to the ori 


nal basis of Representation, property 
' 


was not the standard; for instance, Rut 


landshire sent as many Members as the 
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largest county. In the county, frec| 
had the right to vote: in boroughs, 


| 


rineiple. But the proposition 


and it would establish the 
minority over the majority; and ten | 


ons possessed of six votes each 


power | 
i 





the Bill pass into a law as it now sto 
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~~ 
18) 


payer of scot and lot: and the idea 
» P ment n i] all 
eraduated scale of voting at elections 
as new and unprecedented as any alt 
tion proposed by the Reform Bill. 
thought that it was founded on an 
ous pring iple, and that it would prov 
be most prejudicial in practice. It 
i J 
: eae ee aie 
tacked the principie on which t \ 
functions of Government stood. That 
aes ee 
majority should bind the minority 
wise and just rul If t be anv t 
in the foundation of Governm« 
Te ae q P 
ive stability tO human affal t 


} 
! 
vanced set fortha different order of thin 


would | and he thoucht 


which he was confident would arise should 


830 


d rs | MM b ed to remind t! nob! Viscount 
the nd Committ that on an important 
of I ea h ] ' ( ntlv pa sed the l 
was | Lords! lou ! t the Tith 
Ee} } y ¥ if w l ] necessa 
+ t Oo! tp P I 
= ( } Ht ! ( yt 1d 
, . | S ol itl 
¢ j | } : nat ft 
\ { both as to m 
t! t 
es sath to 
: | | rd ! ' 
, 1] 
} hou i 
+] ri pa hioners to 
l- |} mal ral in parish 
! ted with 
, | | I, that there 1 
er- l vreat ( il of rickery and jobbing 


had been orimated in 


cf ertain par hes in the metropolis bein 


that, before sucha measure 


outnumber fifty-nine who had only one jas this was received, a lat najority, as 
qualification each, Was there ever such | respected both the property and number 
a receipt for discontent drawn up as this ? the parish, « t to required, 

Was there ever a propos fon more pr vf | if 
Mant with quarl Is and confusion? But t | res] 

in fact, the principle was not fully sus » tl t! 
tained, for there n ht be person it rl en 

i 

the fifty-nine of greater property than H that the p ipl 
ten who had outvoted them. A t S I coenized fora lor 
man might have very large and It v ’ ied to tl the 
premises, and be highly assessed, but st ‘ Eneland, and ie East-India 
his circumstances might not be flou ( rT iply 
and he might be actually working 1 ces a reteren ) property 
loss: while another tradesman, who had! 1 rradu- 
retired after realizing a considerable f | h rs should 
tune, might | him in I] tes ( t It 
tenement, which wonld be rated con ¢ nt to ect tl 
ably less than the other, yet, ace to |} | would 
the principle now sucereste d, the p rma ( l ( ) ( } 
would outvote the rich man. The prin hat 
cipl had never come under his « ! ld | to 
ation before, but the objections to if were til t t was to 
palpable and decided. In lis opinion 
would produce cis ontent, and DD! f | i} ( ! 1 what 
what was much to be desired in bh niey to t that cor He thought 
affairs—stability and certainty. He Lp lat 102. a 
perfectly convinced, that their Lordshi; \ , and ymicht | r one week 
would counteract the object they had 1 ! I oht not to have 
vie w, if the pring ipl contended for | y the Titi n ( 1pa h ers as a 
noble Lords opposite were introduced into | person who 4 rated at 1,0002. a-vear. 
the Bill now before the Committee. “The D of lVellington said, that the 

The Farl of Falmouth said, the noble nol ind learned Lord on the Woolsack 
Viscount was wrone if he imagined this | had spoken of parish meetir discussing 
Was a new principle which it was desi \ her would adopt the Bill or not. 
to have introduced into the Bill. The | It f tings consisting 
principle, in his opinion, ought to | or 3,000) pea to discuss any 
adopted : it would prevent ¢reat mischief such matters. As he understood, the Bill 


CONSE Cpe nee of 
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which now prevailed. 


Viscount Melbourne said, that th 


satisfaction was not confined to parishes | 
. . j 
in London, but extended to several large | 
towns, such as Bristol ind Birmingham. 


of Wellington said that { 


The Duke 


complaint, he believe d, chic ty rested with | 
the metropolis He should be glad t 
know, why their Lordships should b 
called upon to repeal Mr, Sturges Bourne's | 
Act, which had worked well, and, taking 


appre V ( I 


was much 


the country generally, 


of. That Act had given ereat satisfaction | 
to the country; but, if it were necessary 
to alter the law at all, why not confin 
the alteration to the metropolis where the 


ed with 


him 


y' i 

He acre 
Lord near 
vote for parish 
that for 


dissatisfaction was felt ? 
the noble and learned 
(Lord Wynford), that the 


vestries was very different from 

electing Members of Parliament, as far as 
the principle of both was concerned. By 
the law, as it now stood, every man hada 
richt to attend a Vestry and vot but, 
owing to the large size of parishes, it was | 


; ; ae 
convenient, and indeed necessary, to have 


another mode introduced 
that was to say, a| 


to carry 


affairs of the paris sh 

Select Vestry, for the purpose of ulat 
ine, distributing, and accounting for, the 
rates, To reculat that matter, Mh 
Sturges Bourne’s Act was passed, but 
it related solely to the country, and let 
that be applied to the metropolis. Wha 


) Wh ae ae 
HY it Was 


objection was there to that 


said, there must be a meeting of the rate- 
payers to decide whether the Bil 1 should | 
be adopted not. The optional claus 


of the Bill was, in 


his Oplon, mo t ob- 


jectionable. It would be cause for ex 
citement and agitation; and he repeated, 
that it would be far better to extend Mr. 
Sturges Bourne’s Act at once to the me- 
tropolis than pass this Bill. 

The Earl of Haddington said, his sug 


cestion having given rise to this discussion, | 


words. If he 


he begged to add a few 
understood rightly the operation of Mr. | 
Sturges Bourne’s Act, it had pplica- | 
tion to any parish 1 keoulated by a local 
Act, unless expressly apy plied to it. If 
the law were defective, it siaka have been 


infinitely better to introduce a Bill for the 
metropolis only, in preference to m 
the alteration general throughout the coun- 
try. He felt a difficulty in the matter, 
because, if the Bill were rejected, the mi 

tropolis would be left in a state of excite- 


AKIN? 
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dissatisfied with the Select Vestry system | 
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ment and discontent with regard to th 
Vestry system. He did not oppose 
Bil, but the object of his motion was, to 


prevent a small number of parishione 


from forcing the Bill upon an unwilli 
parish His amendment was this—t 
leave out the words, “‘ of two-thirds « 


be 


yption oi t 


all the rate-payers of this eee have 
of the ado 


purpose of 


that 


viven in favour 
said Act,” for 
words a Provid 


id 
AGaIn | 


the In 


the 


( 
ed 


mi Lys, 


jority of two-thirds of the votes given i 
favour of the adoption of the said Act « 
Parliament, shall constitute a clear m 
jority of the rate-payers of the parish. 
Viscount Melbourne had no objection 
to adopt the amendment of the nobl 
Earl, but he could not consent to the 
amendment of the noble and learned 
Lord, or to adopt the sugge stion of the 


noble Duke. He begeed to inform th 
Committee, that the dissatisfaction to the 
Vestry system was not confined to the mi 
, but Bristi 


ha 1] 


unxious to remedy the evils which had 


4 ae “e wv 3 ] ) 
trop lis Was ¢ xpericnced al 
1D: 

DIrmMine large towns. 


} 
un, and other 
Was < 
discontent which no 


Abuses to ; 


ol 


riven rise to the 
pervaded so many parishes. 
considerable extent 
ates, In many parishes, 


but he 


were complained 
had been in 
be 
not 


th 


wished it unde} 
of rat 


part 


i 


Se ] 
> GIG TEVLpE' 


of 


increase 
the 


od, that 


misconduct Select 


on 


Vestris Considering the leneth of tim 
which this Bill had been before Parlia 
nent, without imputing obstinacy to thi 

vho opposed its provisions (for he wish 
not to be considered as castine censu 
upon any one) he really thought amy 

time had been LV n to consider its merit 
and he would venture to express a h )p 


1 
| 


hat thei 
The E 


ason 


{ ‘ Lordships would allow it to pa: 
arl of Falmouth said, he saw no 
why the operation of this Bill 
be confined to Bristol and Bi 
and the large wher 
objections to the present law ente! 
tained, making Its 


re 
should not 
ming 


iam, towns, 


were 


without provisions g 


neral. Hie begged to ask the nobl 
\ iscount, whether comp NF ints had reach d 
him from many parishes? {In parishes in 
which he (Lord Falmouth) ) possessed pro 
perty, he would assure their Lordship 
that the system, as it now stood, worked 
well, and was not complained of, but, « 
the contrary, persons in general were sati 
fied with i 

The Earl of Harrowby confessed that 


it 


he had not paid much attention to tl 
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subject now under consideration; and the 
information which he possessed was chiefly 
derived from the conversation he had 


joined in. 


that Mr. Sturges Bourne’s 
made applicable to the parishes in the 
metropolis, and to the great towns through- 
out the Kingdom, repealing r the local en- 
actments by which parishes in these towns 
are governed, by one single short enact- 
ment. He thought this would lead ora- 


dually to a change, and all changes of 


this nature ought to be progressive. In 
the interim between the present and the 
next Parliament, the Bill might be ex- 


amined and considered. He was anxious | 


to see property duly represented in ee 
rishes. In the Reform Bill the pr inciple 
of property, as we ll as population, was re- 
carded: and he thought that property 
ought to be also attended to in any mea- 
sure proposed to alter the law 1 specting 
the rezulation of Select Vestries. 
Viscount Melbourne was uot prepared 
to adopt the suggestion of the noble Earl, 
not having considered what would be the 
effect of repealing the local Acts alluded to. 
He was quite sure, however, that the effect 
of the noble Karl’s recommendation would 
be, to create great dissatisfaction if their 
Lordships were to attempt to carry it into 
execution by compulsory means, and he 
was convinced Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act 
would never be voluntarily adopted. He 


felt all the inconvenience of discussing this | 
question at the end of the Session, and | 


he concurred in what the noble Earl had 
stated as to the all-engrossing subject which 
had necessarily occupied their Lordships’ 


minds, to the exclusion of other important | 
topies—so that the attention which they | 


required had not been given to them. He 
begged to add, that he felt the necessity 
of passing the Bill, in order to prevent 
embarrassment, which he apprehended 
might arise; and, 
put an end to that dinsicialanton which 
was felt, as he had already stated, and 
which he assured their Lordships was felt 
to a great extent, 

The Earl of Falmouth said, he must re- 
peat his objections to adopting the Bill in 


VOL. VIII. fiir} 


Series 


t all events, it would 





But the Bill appeared to him | tries existed. 
open to many objections. ‘The great mea- 
sure which had engrossed their Lordships 
minds during the last six months would, 
he hoped, be taken partly as an excuse for 
his not having paid that attention to the 
present Bill which the subject warranted. | 
What he would venture to sugvest was, 
Act should be 
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other places than in those towns which 
had been enumerated, or where complaints 
against the present plan of Select Ves- 


He begged again to inquire 
whether the noble Viscount had heard any 
objections from rural parishes, as_ well 
as laree towns? If the Bill were to be 
adopt d, why not confine it solely to the 
towns where complaints had been made ? 

Viscount Melbourne begged to apolo- 


| gize for not answering the noble Earl’s 
He must 
say that he had not received any com- 
ple tints from country pi arishes at vainst the 
system as it now existed. Having ad- 
mitted this, however, he should be ex- 
cused adding that the noble Earl must be 
aware, that in the country a great deal of 
dissatisfaction and discontent prevailed. 
And with respect to the noble Earl’s sug 
gestion , as to adopting the Bill only for 
those towns from whence complaints had 
sprung, he really saw no means of doing 
that, except by naming the towns in the 
Bill—a course 


| question when he spoke before. 





» to which he would not give 
his assent. It was not compulsory on 
any parish to adopt the Bill; on the con- 
| trary it was expressly provided, that a ma- 
| jority of rate payers must agree to it be- 
fore it could be ade pte d. 

The Earl of 
would be quite easy to apply the Bill to 
the laree towns and cities where the evils 
complained of were said to prevail. This 
would be limiting the remedy to the disease. 
But he must pr rsist in objecting to ex- 
tending the Bill to rural parishes. 

The Amendment of the Earl of Had- 
dineton agreed to. 

On the qualification clause being read, 


+ 


Falmouth considered tt 





The Earl of Delawarr said, he rose to 
propose an ame ndment by ee o which 
there would be introduced a vraduated 


agreeably to property, 
varying from one vote to six, which he 


scale of voting 


was prepared to contend was necessary, 
in order to give a due and proper in 
He knew that in 
, Hanover square, 
the system of thie Select Vestry worked 
well, and to the satisfaction of the inhabi- 
tants. He thought that property was not 
egarded in the Bill, and that 
great mischief would ensue were it adopted 
|in its present shape. He should move, 
| that the amendment made in the Select 
Committee as follows be part of the Bill; 
‘And, be it further enacted, that in the 
election of all such yestrymen and auditors, 
9 E 


~ 


fluence to property. 


the parish of St. Georg 


sufficiently 
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every inhabitant who shall, by the k 


rate which shall have been made for the 
relief of the poor, hav been ass d and 
charged upon or in respect of any annual 
rent, profit, or value not amounting to 501, 
shali have and be entitled to ci vot 

und no more; and every inhi t who 
shall in such last rate have been | 
or charged upon, or in respect i in- 
nual rent or rents, profit or value, amount 
ing to 50/. or upwards (whether in or 
in more than one sum orcharge) shall ha 

and be entitled to ei one vote i y 


251. of actual rent, | 
or in respect of which he shall have been 
assessed or charged in such 
nevertheless, that no inhabitant shall be 
entitled to give more than six votes; 
in cases where two or more of the inhahit- 
ants shall be jointly rated, each of them 
shall be entitled to vote according to the 
id amount 


proportion at which shall 


borne by him of the joint charge. 

The Earl of Afulgrave felt called upon 
to oppose the amendment now st ted 
. : . ' . 
for the approbatic n ot the ‘ nmiuttee. 
Ile Was quite sure, from the ] ta 
of feeling in the meti polis, if th l id- 
ment rece ived the sanction oF f Lecis 


se? 1 


lature, that it would increase the d: n 
and dissatista 


- : ae ; 
parishes and solarg apopuiation. e,how- 


tion which pervai o man 


ever trusted that the Committee would ct 
| 4 " i] t , 1 
the amendment of the noble Lord, which 
: . a ee i +] 
was neither more nor tess 1 ¢ 

| od . 4 7 } } 4 
upon the majority to be on 


minority. Every person pay! 
had a right to have a voice in the ] 

The Earl of Fa h thor 
not aa equitable mode of |] t 
allow a man who only ( itr { 2S. ( 
to the parish rates as creat an infinence as 
one who paid LOO/, 

Viscount Melbourne id. rdine to 


the law of the lar i, every man ying 


rate had a right of a vote, Act 
which had limited that right usur- 


pation. He certainly must o! t to th 
amendment now submitted. 
The Committ: 
ment. Contents 38; Not-content 54 
-Majority 16, 


Oricinal clause acres 


wa ie 
aivi 
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Lordships some observations respecting 
the financial condition of the country. 
He was aware that it was usual, on oc- 
casions like the present, to advert as well 
to the exte ‘nal as to the intern 
the country; to the measures emanating 
from both ; to tl f 
measures had produced, and to the effects 
which those measures were likely to pro- 
duce. Although, however, there wer 
some topics connected with our foreign 
policy to which he mizht be anxious to 
advert—althouch there was one of thes: 
which was already ripe for discussion, the 
papers connected with it being on then 
ible—yet it was not his intention to 
trouble their Lords! hips unnecessarily on 
the present occasion, with any allusion to 
foreign affairs, because he should have 
other opportunities for this, and becaus 
their Lordships had ‘already been wearied 
with very lone 
therefore, confine himself entirely to th 
state of the finances of this country, and 
to a comparison between tl 
he n be fore 

itself in this sin- 


discussions ; He should, 


cir present 
state and what they had 
The country now found 
cular situation—namely, that with an in- 
creased expenditure, and with a large re- 
duction of taxation, it had at the same 
time no overplus of revenue over exp ndi- 
ture, or at least so trifling an overplus, 
that it might fairly be called none at all, 
being, as he should presently show, not 
more than about 10, 0007. He said that 
the country was in this situation now; 
for he pi it out of the question those oceca- 


sions on which the Ministers found it n 

cessary to come down to Parliament, and 
ask for a loan to carry on the service of 
the country on account of some of those 
accidental and unforeseen circumstances 
which oecur in so large aa establishment as 
thiscountry possessed. To meet such occur- 
rene es,asurplusofi income over expenditure 
hadalways been considered de dente , which 
was also advantageous, with a view to a 


diminution of the public debt. He w 
By 


aware that there was great difference of | ce 
| have hada diminution of theintereston the 


Opinion connected with this point; he 
was aware that many great authorities 
were of opinion that no such surplus of 
income over expenditure was necessary ; 
and he agreed with those authorities, when 
they said that this surplus ought not to b 

increased by borrowing, and so incurring 
new liabilities for the purpose of getting 
rid of old ones. At the same time, how- 
ever, he could not look at what had taken 


il policy of 


fOcr. 17} 





}sumption. Their Lordships, too, must be 
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a ice In cae country of late years—even 
luring the short time he had the honour 

’ being a his Majesty’s councils—with- 
out being sensible of the very great advan- 
tares which had resulted, and must result, 
msuch a surplus of income over expen 
diture as would tend to the cradual di- 
minution of the public debt. He was 
within the truth when he stated to their 
l.ordships, that since the peace, the interest 
of the public debt had been reduced to an 

ount equal to what would pay the 
interest of 100,000,000Z. of stock: and he 
thought their Lordships must therefore 

» that some overplus of income at least 
was highly desirable. But this was not 
all. Considering the hopes which had 
been held out at different times by persons 
at the head of the financial department, 
that there should be always such an over- 
plus provided Chern ‘ring the wishes 


t 
ol 


which had been constantly expressed on 
this subject “an all the Committees on 
financial affairs, and even by the last 


Committee — considering these 
things, he thought that he was not say- 
ins too much when he affirmed, that it, 


med to be a oaineials of the financial 


policy of this country, that there should be 
an annual surplus of income over expen- 
diture, to be sauna d to the gradual dimi- 


nution of the public debt Besides these 
considerations, their Lordships must be 
rware, that much of the revenue of the 
country depended upon the seasons, and 
that almost all of it depended upon con- 
iste: 


ware that consumption depended upon 


taste and fashion, and upon those changes 


}in taste and fashion over which no man 


could have any control. Thus, then, the 

bject to very material varia- 
tions, the precise amount of which could 
not be foreseen, and which could be pro- 
vided for only by a surplus of income. It 


| was on this principle that the Government 


to which he had the honour to belong had 
proceed d in the last ye In the pre- 


ing year they had sina so as to 


| 
| untun cd debt to the amount of 130.0002. 
a-vyeal nd in Noy course of the years 1828, 


y l 
1829, and 1830, they had produced a di- 
minution of ciation to the amount of 
not less than 3,575,000/., the expenditure 
being in 1827, 51,390,0002., and in 1830, 
47 ,815,0001. This difference was produced 
by three years’ close attention to economy. 
The Ministers of that day reduced the 
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services estimated for Parliament from 
18,245,0002. to which they amounted in 
1827, to 16,500,000. speaking in round 
numbers, which was their amount in 1830; 
making adifferenceofmorethan1 ,500,0002. 
Besides this, they had reduced their ex- 
penditure in the last year—that was to 


say, the year 1829-30—by an amount of 


1,100,000. ; and besides all that, they laid 
the ground for a further diminution, by 
reducing the four per cents, lessening the 
charge for that stock, 788,000/. a-year. 
They had, therefore, made a reduction not 
of 3,500,000/. only, butin fact, a reduction 
of more than 4,000,0007. Having made 
such a reduction of expenditure, they con- 
sidered themselves justified in proposing a 
large reduction of taxation. They did 
propose such a reduction accordingly, and 
with the consent of Parliament, they took 
off taxes to the amount of 3,350,0002. 
When they made this proposition to Par- 
liament, they had a revenue which was 





estimated and he believed did not 
produce less than—50,480,000/. Their 
expenditure was only 47,815,000/. They 


had also, besides this, as he had already 
stated, the prospect of a further reduc tion 
by reducing the four per cents to the 
amount of 788,000/. By deducting this 
prospective reduction from their expendi- 
ture, their expenditure would amount to 
47 ,027,000/.; and the difference, therefore, 
between their income and their expenditure 
was 3,453,000/. By ~_ valing taxes to an 
amount greater than 3,000,0002., they 
had remaining but a very sm: ill surplus of 
income over expe nditure. But the ‘n, at 
the same time, they laid on an additional 
duty on spirits, and they had every rea- 
son to expect, that by the repeal of the 
beer tax, a very considerable increase of 
the revenue would result from the increased 
production from the malt-tax, and he be- 
lieved that the noble Lords opposite would 
acknowledge ; that they had found that this 
expectation of their predecessors had been 
realized. They had hoped, too, that 
another year would give them still better 
prospects; for at that time they had not 
had the good fortune of the French revo- 
lution. They had, however, a large fleet 
in the Mediterranean, @hich the uncer- 
tain state of the affairs of Greece rendered 
it necessary to keep up; but as soon as the 
settlement of that country should have 
been accomplished, they had intended to 
put down that fleet, and to bring the navy 
estimates, like the army estimates, within 
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the frame ofa peaceestablishment. They 
had hoped, and he thought reasonably, 
that by these means they should have had 
a surplus of income over expenditure to the 
amount of nearly 2,000,000/. sterling. It 
vas In this condition of our financial affair 
that the noble Lords opposite had come into 
office. Those noble Lords, however, had 
found themselves under the necessity of in- 
creasing all the military establishments, all 
the navy establishments, and, in short, all 
the establishments which their predecessors 
had been occupied for many years past in 
endeavouring to reduce. The estimate 
for their establishments exceeded the es 
timates of their predecessors in 1830 by 
about 930,0002. At least this was the 
amount of the apparent excess ; but then 
he must observe that the real excess wa: 
200,0002. or 300,000. more; for the fact 
was, that the supply for the Ordnance was 
not charged to its full amount, a part ot 
the expenses for it having ‘ante provided 
for by the sale of old stores, including even 
arms belonging to the department. Thus 
the charge for the Ordnance appeared 
smaller than in fact the necessary expense 
of the department amounted to; and thi 
difference, therefore, between the estimates 
of the noble Lords opposite and those of thei: 
predecessors would have been 1,200,000/. 
and not 930,0002., if part of the ways and 
means for providing for the expenses of the 
Ordnance department had not been derived 
from the sale of stores. However, the nobk: 
Lords opposite would admit, that the excess, 
according to their own reckoning and the 
papers laid before Parliament, 
930 ,0002. He understood the amount of 
revenue upon which the noble Lords cal 
culated was 47,250,000/., which was a 
little higher than their predecessors had 
calculated the revenue for the year 1831, 
after deducting the taxes they had reduced. 
Then the expenditure of the noble Lord: 
would amount to 47,239,850/, which sub 
tracted from the revenue of 47,250,000/ 
would leave a surplus of only 10,150/. 
This, and no more, was the surplus of in 
come over expenditure in a great country 
like this. He was perfectly well awar 
that the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had made out the surplus to 
be much greater, nearly 500,000/.; but 
then the noble Lord had been able to make 
out his amount of surplus in no other way 
than by resorting to a mode of calculating 
which was quite new in the financial sys 
tem of this country. The reyenue, that 
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noble Lord admitted would be 47,250,000. 
The expenditure, however, the noble Lord 
calculated in this way:—the noble Lord 
took what had been expended and what 
might be expended, but not what Parlia- 
ment had voted. ‘The noble Lord said, 
‘“‘ We have spent already up to October, be- 
ing three quarters of the year, 35,221,6432.; 

for the remainder of the year, 1 will allow 
11,534,578. ; so that our whole expendi- 
ture will amount to 46,756,2212.” But 
this way of calculating could not be con- 
sidered satisfactory. ‘lhe votes which had 
been agreed to by Parliament amounted to 
47,239,850/.; the revenue was calculated 
at 47,250,000/.; and the surplus, there- 
fore, of income over expenditure was, as 
he had made it out, 10,150/., and not 
493,0002. as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, by his mode of calculating, repre- 
sented it to be. Ile was quite sure, that 
their Lordships would at once see through 
the fallacy of this statement. It might be 
true that it would not be necessary to pro- 
vide, during this year, for a greater outlay 


than had heen stated ‘by the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer; but although a nation, 
like an individual, might not be called 
upon to discharge withon the year all the 
liabilities contracted by it during that year, 
yet he must say, that ‘both the nation and 
the individual ought, in calculating their 
expenditure and receipts, to set the ex- 
penditure and the receipts of each year 
against one another; and if the question 
was one of defraying yearly expenditure 
by means of ye arly receipts, to provide for 


the liabilities contracted in one year out of 


the receipts of the same year. He must 
contend, therefore, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had introduced into the 
financial system of the country quite a 
new principle—a principle which in any 
times but the present would not have been 
listened to for a moment, even if any 
Chancellor of the E xchequer had brought 
it forward—which he did not think would 
have been likely in any other times than 
these. Having this prospect before them, 
the present Ministers had thought proper 
also to propose a large reduction of taxa- 
tion. They had repealed the duties on 
coals which produced to the revenue 
950,000/, a-year, they had made an altera- 
tion in the cotton duties, by which, as 
he understood, the revenue would lose 

300,000/. a-year more ; and, besides these, 
they had made a prospective repeal of the 
candle duties, by which the revenue would 
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sustain a further loss of 500,000J. a-year. 
Two of these alterations ms place in the 
month of March last, and the other was 
tv commence in February. With every 
allowance for increase of consumption, he 
thought that the loss of income which 
would result from these alterations in “on 
present year, could not be calculated < 
less than 900,0002.; and this, the oie 
would have been so much surplus revenue 
at this moment if the taxes had been re- 
tained. But let their Lordships look 
the next year. Then there would be, by 
the coal-tax, the cotton duties, and the 
candle-tax, more than 1,700,000. taken 
from a revenue which already exceeded 
the expenditure by no more than 10,000/. 
He was one of those who said, a long time 
ago, that he thought the repeal of the 
coal-tax a very proper measure, if it were 
proper to repeal any tax; but the noble 
Earl should recollect that he had told him 
that the mode to supply the cousumer with 
cheap coals was, not to begm by repealing 
the tax, but by putting an end to the 
abuses in the coal-trade. These abuses 
were still in existence. What were the 
consequences produced by the coalition 
between the coal producer and the persons 
engaged in bringing the article to market ? 
Why, that while 950,000/. was lost to the 
revenue of the country, only 2s. achaldron 
were saved by the consumer ; the remain- 
ing 4s, going tothe producer and conveyot 
of the coals, who, in addition to their 
other large profits, had now got the greater 
part of the King’s duty. Their Lordships 
would now see that this was not the exact 
way in which the finances of the country 
ought to be regulated. And when thei 
Hordships came to look at the conse- 
quences of the repeal of this tax, and how 
little benefit it produced to the consumer, 
they would feel the truth of his observa 
tions; certainly it wasmore desirable to have 
a surplus of the revenue over the expendi 
ture to meet contingencies, than that the 
revenue should be diminished to the profit 
of a few wealthy individuals. If other 
circumstances rendered such a provision a 
matter of comparative indifference, still it 
was certainly more desirable to have the 
money lying in the Exchequer rather than 
in the pockets of the producer or the per- 
son by whom the coals were transported to 
London or elsewhere. Their Lordships 
would observe, that he had not said that 
he was averse to the repeal of this tax; 
what he had stated was, that it was expe- 
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dient, in repealing it, to give the con 
sumer, not the producer, the full benefit 
of the measure, and that the repeal should 
only take place when Government was 
quite sure that the produce of the tax was 
not essential to the King’s He 
made these observations because, looking 
to the preceding year, he was con 
that the revenue was tending to a state of 


revenue, 


inmceUu 


great confusion; and the noble Earl, in 
case any accident should occur—in case of 
anything unforeseen arising in the money- 


market—something, for i 
spect to the funding of Excl 


the noble Earl, he repeated, would tind 


hnstance, \ 


1equer-Diij 
i 


himself in a position of the greatest pos- 
sible embarrassment. 

Earl Grey said, that as he had n 
exactly aware of the nature and ext of 
the observations which he understood th: 
noble Duke was to submit to the H 
he must beg to apologize to their Lordships 


for not being so well prepared as he ou 
to be to answer 

noble Duke had made, partly becaus 
did not know how far the noble Duke 
tended to go, and 
not very familiar with the details brou 
before the House. He would, however, ex- 
plain to their Lordships in a few words 
reasons for dissenting from the view of the 
financial state of the country taken by the 
noble Duke. With the first } 

vanced by the noble Duke he « 
agreed. He was of opimion that it w 
both convenient and desirable t 


sta 


1 ] 1 
ne Sta >whicn t 


tement 


partly because he v 


rinciple ad- 


nat tnere 


should be a surplus revenue to meet any 
contingent expenditure ; but when it was 
laid down that there was a necessity for a 
Sinking Fund—for anything raised | 

ation to be applied to the reduction of 
immense mass of debt—he was decid 
against all such plans of taxation ; h 


entertained the conviction, that to | 
the money in the pockets of his Majesty’ 
industrious subjects, agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and commercial, was a much 
better means of meeting the burthens that 
pressed upon the empire, and much more 
likely to lighten them, than any expedient 
like the old one ofaS Fund. It 
might be prudent to apply to such a pur- 
pose what could be spared, after providing 
for foreseen and unforeseen expenses; but 
he did not think it proper to levy fresh 
taxes, or to continue old ones that pressed 
upon the industry of the country, for the 
purpose of diminishing the debt; it was 
wiser to leave these resources with indi- 


nbk-ino 
InwKINe 


‘LORDS} 


| calculations to show that for the 
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the various interests of 
prosperity of the 
The noble D: kK 


had entered into an exposition of the co 


viduals to assist 
which the 
nation was composed. 


aggregate 


i 

we c 1° . ] l 
lition of the public finances when h 
vacated office, and he (Earl Grey) was 


noble Duke ( 


Willing to vive the vel 
redit for reductions, which he believed t 
be hisdue. Including the four per cents 


+] 
Lue 


amounting to above 4 
' Co 's before hi bi al 
not the figures before om, Dut Whi 


} 
i 


Duke laid claim to reductions 
,000,0002. He had 


| } 


a i} 


nob 


1} 


} $ Be 1 
iv to give every credit to the nobi 


T).] . 4 
IUKE, he di | 


not know that he could ex 
to his statement; | 
thought the amount would be tound to bi 
| The noble Duke 


7 
iavy had | 


ictly subscrib 1e ratt 


‘ . . | . . at 
netbine less. stated 


een tncreas d 


army and nav’ 
) the present Ministers came into 
True, the: had been, and no man 
more regretted the necessity of that aug 
mentation than he. The army had received 
in addition of 7,000 men, and a la 


val force had 


been maitained—precau- 











1] Be  f - 
tions called for by the state of Europe. 
> » 7° 1" | i 1 
But h lieved the noble Duke had n 
} ] 41 " > . iy 
opject to tnese ineasures; nay SO tal 
, } . 1 17 . 
om objecting, the nobis Duke had, | 
} ] 1 17 ‘ 
l ved, blam d DES Wi aye ivs ( overn 
1 that » | | rr } 
; me t ti they had i t armed toa ite! 
7 1 ? 
nt, to put th mselves Ina aition feé 
1 
i 2 the intel s of Ul country. 
& He 5a 
j i may nd military establishments had 
} hs = ] 
| undoubtedly been increased, owing to tl 
circumstances of Europe when the Minis 
} ° iv 1 1 4 
j te ime into oOtfice; the occasion that 
eRe j ; eee = 
ar nuded additional precautions origi 
] - ] , . | 
nated in no fault ol theirs a Y the 
] } 4 < ] + 
duty to place the country in the position 
; ; 
the exigency required; and if he « | 
{ 
‘iy ’ . 
ti ne Novi Duke a the amount ol 
e } 1 } } 4] 
( D ary, i nad advi 1 that in 
H ; ] We } + ta 
hich he believed to be sufficient 
' 4 © 1 1 ‘ a ¥ 
ind additions might be made to it if found 
» be necessary to support the h of 
; I 
1 co ¢] o. 4 60 “¢]h, . 
the Crown and the interests of the country 
11] rie ae oe a 
he noble Duke had stated that there wa 
] t % ” sack ¥ 1,7 . ! * { Y , 
Mast Vear a COHnSIGeravie surprus ol revenue 
over expenditure; and had entered into 


current 
vear the surplus v Id an O yma} 

year the surplus woul amount to no more 
Now he (Earl Grey), alter 
making allowance for the loss sustained 
by the repeal of the coal-tax, and every 
other loss peculiar to the vear, found that 


van 10,0002. 


the surplus would amount to at least 
493,000/. Be it observed, that he was 
speaking after three-fourths of the year 


had elapsed—of three quarters there was 
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1 | | 
absolute certainty ; and the probabl 
ceipts and expenditure of the concludin: 


quarter were ascertained almost toac 


tainty. The noble Duke objected to 
mode adopted by his noble friend, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, of calcul 
ting the expenditure ; but when so la 
part of the year was elapsed, that v 
certainly preferable to relying on 
a ni de at the beginning. He woul 
xplain his view of the income and ex 
pete : he took the produce of the custon 
at 17,840,000/. before the taxes were 
pealed. The deficiency arising out of tl 
epeal was 644,000/. for the three quai 
elapsed ; to that mu 
for coal-duties, and 161,0002. for th 


duction on account of the taxes rep 


| » 9 1 
tbe agqded z2iv,vV 


] rt . ‘ 
in the quarter yet to come, leaving 


i 
‘1A 29 7 “a pats 
amount Of LO,Oe0,UUUE. ih LLXCISe } 
| 
H ) 49, OOO] : es 9 
duced 18 940 0008. last year, Dut in c¢ 
‘ y 1 | Ps . ° 5 4 
sequence Ol the apoltion of some dau 
' bd ! 
aud other contingencies, the estima 


amount for this year, according t 
portion of the three quarters all 


elaps cd was about 16,790,000. tte \ 








next state the amount of taxes which had 


been taken off 
which the noble Duke had been the hi 


Beerduty .. «2 «+ £2 00 
Cydei do. oe on ).( 
Leather do. .. Sh 90), 
Cotton do ate afta 0, 
( palics the: ge pe i 
Coals do. .. até ae 

t ys 
Nhe Duke of i gton nel cll 

lik =the B r Gully Va 9 JU, | 

50.000/ 
Karl Grey : The statement ad 


‘ ; rks 
referred to the actual loss of the revenue 


by the repeal of the duty last year; th 


total amount of the taxes rep uled w 
therefore, 4,.077,000/. The estin 


produce of the Customs and Excis¢ 
the present year was 33,615,000/., whic 
showed an apparent deficiency 
2,865,0002. as compared with last ye 


but when it was considered that taxes had 


been repealed to the amount of 1,112,00 


more than that sum, it was clear there had 


been an additional consumption makin 
part of the loss, and this was a proot ot tl 
wisdom of throwing off, as far as was pos 


sible, the fiscal restrictions on the con- | 
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mouth of pits; he had known instances of 


these being sold at the price of good coals. 
Under these circumstances, it could not 
be said that the wood effects of the repeal 
of the tax had yet been felt. Combination 
was now happily at an end; and he anti- 
cipated, when the trade was proceeding in 
its usual way, that it would be found that 
Government had granted a very efficient 
measure of retief. [Some noble Lord ob- 
served, that it was already found to be so.] 
It appeared that it had already proved 
beneficial ; but, at all events, if anything 
arose to prevent the public from deriving 
all the benefit that ought to result from 
the measure, Parliament was open todevise 
further means to accomplish the end in 
view. In order to show the fallacy of 
those calculations Duke, 
which had led him to state the probabk 
surplus of the current year at only 10,000/., 
he would then enumerate the various 
items of receipt and expenditure. ‘Th 
revenue for the year they estimated in 
round numbers as follows :— 


of the noble 


Customs .. £16,750,000 


Excise bie .. 16,800,000 
Stamp duties .. .. 6,850,000 
Taxes = ae - 5.000.000 
Post-office .. .. 3 .. 1,500,000 


Miscellaneous .. .. 350,000 


£47,250.000 


the 


friend 


stated by 


stated by his nobk 


That was the sum nobl 
Duke, as 
another place. 
the year, including the charge the 
National Debt, would amount, in round 
numbers, to 46,756,000/., leaving, after 
all deductions, a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure of 493,000/., instead 
10,000/., as stated by the noble Duke. He 
could not see on what principle this state- 
ment could be denied, when the expendi- 
ture of three quarters was before them. 
He believed he might have taken credit 
for a much larger sum ; but from the cer- 
tain surplus he had shown to exist, the 
House, he felt assured, would be satisfied 
that the financial interests of the country 
had not been neglected, and would forbear 
to entertain the apprehension that they 
were not In a condition to meet any emer- 
gency that was likely to arise. He confi- 
dently hoped and expected that in another 
year further reductions would be practic- 
able. This had been a year of great 
difficulty and depression. The unsettled 


in 


for 


The total ¢ Xp uditure of 


) 
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|}dulging the expec 
! there had been for some time past. 
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state of Kurope had produced a general 


want of confidence : in the month of Au 
eust the exchanges were awainst us, and 
there was a drain of bullion from. tli 
country. The difficulty resulting from th 
pressure had been rendered as little sever 


as possible ; the contraction of the circul 
tion had operated as lightly as was poss 
The country owed much to tl 
management of the Bank of England 
body which exhibited great diligence and 
ability in the conduct of its aflan 
and the affairs of the public, and now | 
trusted that matters had taken 
aud more auspicious turn, The exchang 


ble. 


own 
anothe 


were now in our favour, the bullion w: 

coming back, and if they might put faith 
in appearances, they might, with the con 
tinuance of peace, entertain the hope ol 
vrowing prosperity, and he was happy to 
state, there was now better grounds for i 

‘tation of that 
Then 
Lordships all knew the question which had 
kept them in continual alarm respecting 


peace 


| war on the continent—the dispute betwee: 
| Holland and Belgium. 


He was happy to 
be enabled to the House, th 

after thirteen months of very difficult n 

rotiation, conducted by the Conference of 
London, composed of the representativ: 

of the five great Powers 
characterized by the singular circumstance: 
that no serious difference of opinion Wi 
entertained by any one of the tive gre: 

Powers engaged in them, had at length 
propose d terms of settlement equitabl t 

both parties. These terms, he trusted 
would be accepted by those interested in 
them, and remove all the difficulties whi 
had hitherto retarded a settlement, and 
threatened to endanger the peace of Europ 

He had stated that the settlement betwee 

Holland and Belgium, proposed by th: 
five Powers of the Conference, was founded 
on equitable principles, and would brief 
state what those principles were. 
the moment when the re-union of Holland 
and Belgium became impossible (and th 
noble Duke opposite had admitted that it 
was impossible), he (Lord Grey) felt that 
the only just principle on which a settl 

ment could take place, was this :—that th 
safety of Holland should be secured by a 
good defensive project, and that then all 
the advantages that could fairly be given 
to Belgium should be secured to it, in 
order to give her that character of inde 
pendence which it was desirable she should 


inform 


rotiatior 


a 


Hie 


From 
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nation. It 
principles the Conference proceeded, and 


posse sS aS a was upon those 
at length, agreed upon a settlement, which 
it now remained for the adverse parties to | 
accept, and which he trusted, they would 
speedily accept. Looking to the 
which the amicable arrangement of a ques- 
tion so long pending gave, 

our relations abroad, it was not 
able to hope that a sana: rable red 
might be made next year in the public 
expenses, which had been 
the present year, in 


{ 


unsettled state of 


SECUPITY 


as Teg 


increased during 
consequence of the 


fore ion politics. 


$ On re 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


, } oll | 

rd a all 
| 

uUnreasone- |} 


1etion | 


this ground he entertained some hope that 


further financial relief would 
the course of next vear; but 


In such 


with any degree of confidenc 


expectation, their Lordships must b 
aware that there was another thing, even 
more material than the favourable state of 


our relations abroad-—the existence oO] 


peace and content at home. This was a 
moment ot great excitement 
the country. Even those noble Jord 


who were most reluctant to admit thi 
interest felt by the rreat body of thi peo- 
ple in favour of the measure of Reform 


deny the existence of a 
fecling But deep and 


would not 
deep and intense 
itense feeling of the 
in favour of that 
consolation to 
in a few instances, 
be lamented, the dis 
by id not 
r popula commotion. If acts 
had 


h< id occurred, It 


how 
is the country was 
measure, it was a creat 
to know that, 
which wer 
appointed fe ling 


him except 


de | ly to 
the pe sip broken out into acts of 
violence 
of lows been pr ‘6 trated, and 
tumults would have been 
the duty of Government to suppress them 
and to punish the off { 
duty of eve ry man, to endeavoul 
the pea and order of 
which ma re could be no real prosperity— 
no true enjoyment; and if ther 


class of persons interested than 


cnders. It was 

to preserve 
I 

society, without 

>was one 


more 


another in the preservation of peace and 
order at this time, it was that numerous 
class who avowed themselves to be the 
friends and supporters of the great measure 
of Parliamentary Reform. Nothing could 
be so adverse to the cause of Reform, or 
tend more to strengthen the hands of its 
opponents, and weaken those of its sup- 
porters, than the commission of acts of 


violence and disorder. As he had touched 
upon this subject, he felt himself called 
upon to allude to another subject, closely 
connected with it, in order to obviate a 


throughout | 
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reat derree Ot miusrepre 


rretted to stat had 
. that at 


which he very unexpectedly had with 


sentation, 


which” he re taken 


place. it had been stated a meet- 


the delegates from some of the parishes in 


he metropolis, a few evenings avo, afte 


I 
1 | | 
Li lous re) mae sald 


hesit 


yresentations of 


leaving the many things 


which he did not ite now to say were 
what did 
him, or of what passed at that 


he under- 


meeting, Th deputation, as Ue 
| stood, waited on him chiefly for th pur- 
p . ri xr O him the nece Ssity ol 
re idvisina | Majesty to prorogue th 
Parhian { mol han seven day 
| Th { p! position hie ones informed 
them was totally inadn ble; | dded. 
| tl il May \ \l istel i id not come 
ito at final determination on tl subject, 


] 
claimed 


for | ind his coll ues the right to 
consid ud determl upon mM thre Way 
hue ht be He further added, that 
h ver could consent to hie ld the ofhice 
he did in his Majesty’s Government unde 
any dictation as to what course hi inieht 
deem it his duty to ommend his Maye 
to adoptin su rca but that he should 
dvise his Majesty to the best of his judg 
i & id if that freedom from dietation 
ind control were denied to him, that it 
WaS IMNPOSSIDIC he could continue to retain 
his situation at the head of the Govern- 
ment He had id 3 e of any pal 
ticular period—nothing as to its being 
intended to prorogue until the endof Jan 
uary: but he had distinctly stated, that 
he duration of the prorogation must be 
left entirely to the discretion of the King 
Viinist | did stat h ver, that h 
It | had right to el im credit, and 
did then claim eredit tor himself and 
coieagwues, W n he declared that whe the: 
they advised Parliament to be prorogued 


] } 1)? 

for the usual Jength of time, or fora much 
leg ! ] ey ee ] 

siorter perio tne chniel object they would 


would be to promote the 


interests of the puvlic, and of that rreat 
‘ : +] a : 

Vy iSsul { Which cue prest Tht Ministry 
i } 4 e 7 

was pledged. He would not then repeat 


the other statements which he had bi en 
epresented as havine made at this meet 
ing; with one exception, on which he 
impo rtant that no | 


thoucht it misunder- 
standing owes » place. 


He did state 


that some alterations in the late Bill would 
be necessary before it was re-introduced, 
and that it would be for his Majesty’s 


Ministers, during the recess, carefully to 
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consider wiiat those a 


but he distinctly ad 
nevel De a party i 
measure of Reform, 
on similat prin pl 9 


regal l1is de 1 ¢ 
, ! ‘ [> 
was lately before Pa 
l ] i " 

the whole Oi what S 


the deierate 


that wher 


: I 
if satisfaction v not 
as to the length of ti 
ment was to be pi 
to increase th { 
which prevailed 

to inform thos 


upon 
with him that it w 
th 


tion and excitem 


means in then p 
ent, 
ple in obedience t 
that the Minister 


: 
in the pamiue s i 
to use tho Hor 
ment il Was t ir ¢ 
servation of tf } 
respect to 1 | 
say, that what 
the period to Wh 

| \¢ 3 + 
ters thought it 1 
- AT 4 ‘ 
his Majesty to pi 


would b remuiatea 


do that which th 
ducive to the ad 
measure of Pariiam 


must be consider 


were limits to hun 


month of Oct | 
inission, more | 

even tb Itt 

ty’s Ministers had 


and la yOTIOU ( 


a through 

Hous and out 
is as ' 
His eCxXtraod 


body 


througa, 


+ 
couid 


In 


friends of his, on who 


} re | 
conducting the 
1 he 


| = 
devolved, besides the dt 
had 
House of Commons, « 


the last 
the C 


been in constant 


. wee? 
three months 


Retori 


hancellor of t ey 


larly, had been comp 
time incessantly i 
his public duti 
Parliament, too, had 


Consolidated 
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i | 
terations should be $ | expected that they should iV ' 
| i * 
| | ¢] ly 4] 
ded that he would | thei private concerns altogether, or « 
ri I an without some relaxation. a 4 ! 
ich was ti time | fully admitted that every ot 
nd as efie a ISL ion should yield to a S 
} 5 i ! 
CCT { pt ) GULLY WI tever that I | red 
i ) } : iid ag EE Aee 
il it, i ap colleagues would a ise 5 butt 
[2 ] . | ‘ | 
d betw ) him an had a right to claim credit to th 
yarishe except | t] whether they were to think it exped 
; ‘ ‘ ‘ . ] > 4 
n to I th ent to recommend tl prorogation of is 
t D liament for the usual time or not, they « 
} yn i proceed with a sincere desire to efi { i 
+ +] , —* 
t reat object they had in view—the 1 
r | ] +r ' 
) 1c i » of Ketform; ant felt er all t 
: : ; ; 
it | 5 ( i 2 sea, that he did not call on 
| 
, : 
w-countl men i too much, wien 
duty ced t Oo wait patiently befo tl 
oe 
{ repl { | i censure On What Mm a 
id to k t . arto them quite conformable with 
) { ol {t measure, though 1 
n 1! might ultimately tend to 1 He felt th 
i b ( i said l i d ion this su 
- rhaps, than \ sa i] 
1 { ion for tl re i Lil 1] l 
. , 
} ie oii i laid t hnane 
| ( 3 ae | pelo! { LOr¢ 
then th Wel a that | 
i \ } on to th nel 
' , 
Vy to i he Us VE i naa sui 
. 4 } } 
} ti Pere! i Gl 
; 
i n ort na ¢ 1ditt 
i tL GUual i \ 
{ ven ol if he h 
; ' : . 
j Wisueda, i Mig i \ ited { 
( unta $ imse} di ma 
' ’ ’ 
ii i i : i 
' 41 ! ’ ' 
{ 8 r hel Ne } iO i 
| 
} ‘ j 
l ie. ii ¢ l i Vi | 
' 
1 i 
i u j th ( G te ¢ i ' 
} } j : } 
Ai iitul , a y 4 il t } eI 
[ i ha y i 
] ] 
{ ' | =f 
i i i \ al i i i 
ch ivi li { i h if 
i I | that the 1 i ulat 
aad + ] ] 
la I surpius 1 he | 
. rT : 
i ) Cl it if me % a ) id to near tl 
1 + }? 1 Wy 
! th OUSIN ( ne tations Yelatine to bei m Liol 
1 ] } } 
Bi | | i land were lixeiv to be brouent to suc 
we ' 4 , 
ies OF their ¢ $ ul } ION. AN » the ¢ l nt 
4 } Pm | ! 4 ey Y | " ] 
attendan in th ‘h the noble Earl had alluded, t 
; é ee 7 " 
rly and late, duri as not the time to go into the question. 
“TT ' } ] 
His noble frier reed however with the nobl Earl, 
‘ 4 ] r + 
idf ju | { it if Was I atly to be la ene 7 Eos 
lled to « e hi had his own Opinions a tothe cai of it 
} } Ty ] 1 . - . > | . } ] 
tne ais hal ( He tru ed, nowever, noble Lore ind hol 
- > . ! 1 | 
ny yiem 5 OT} \ tt n of the otneli Hou would be 
priva busin careful how they promoted it by speech 
could not | either in or out of Parliament, 


which required attention, and it 
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The Lord Chancellor said, in con none could feel more devoted than he and 
quence of attempts that were most perti- | his colleagues. ‘The public would see 


: ’ ; , 
naciously made to induce a belief that} when that measure wa vain broucht be 
e I » | i rilament, th ( dour Wi h which 


there existed a difference of o 


j 
tween his noble friend (Earl Grey) and | th icted that the period that 





; . . ) , | , ' 
himself upon the subject of Reform; he | would inter was no loncer than was 
would take t] 


he heartily and fully concurred in all the | mercy. 


iat opportunity to repeat, {| required, |! uid 2 Ly in justice, but 


— ae er oe ale ee ee i 
remarks made V nIS HOD! Wieha. rie | b>1i id atl ra ti oa P ead. 
had expressed the same sentiments before, | Eaeree ee hea 
i ye 


but this had not induced certain per ns | HOUSE OF COMMONS. ; 


to desist from misrepresentation ; 
in the presence of his colleagues, and | 
would declare, there had never been th [IN By] \ t DUNCAND 
slightest diiference of opinion betw h chow re : 
noble friend and himself respect us ! ! re h La " t 


. ] wale { | 1 . 
most minute detais Of the biii—ue ud 


not say the principle, for astothat, it must]; aca ys 4 
il a 

be evident they all agreed; but | \ ( AN ) mi 
« $ | , 14 


say, even the smallest particular of it. Ee 


had only to add on the subject of the re- | td , 1830 :—On the Motion of Mr. Ruraven, ‘4 





cess, that he | 1d ho appt LCHSIOUS | n | ‘ : f Ba Apes ith cat 
the Impatience ¢ “two or thre | : , t A 
well disposed and respectable pe s, no | ( the sat e, 4 
doubt, and most zealous for tl c SE for the pi 
ee ee Soe Gere t MI Mr. P« ae 
of the Reform bil, but who re !- - , ay ntit had Sasa oe te) 
me nding’ a prorog wion tor a Week, I ( , t lf i; 
| tainly did not displ ty ‘ts i a i p = , a ; 1 
| to knowledge.” H must declai his | n . . N prt th. f t 
opinion, that for the Session to 1 . 1 ol I ( to ¢ : 
mence after so brief an intel bs nad pay 
expect his noble friends in other pia : L ir. B ah 
to renew their advocacy of tl! 1 ( in igs 
was physically impossible—humanstreneth | | r Cockermouth, in tl Mg! 
could not endure it. After h if @iven ity of mberland, azata G ral ‘ 
three months, day and nicht, ( es. ll, stated, t Lis 
ation and discussion, it was positively ne were \ rse to re, caus : 
cessary, that some cousiderable relax n} they | ledthatthey wou 
| should be had. Non felt more tha I to na t t 8 
did the impossibil ty of contin ( ' urred by 
exertions. It was about twel : t| th 


1 


since he began hard work 3 ondon, J > that it 





tla i i 7 

he had been occupied from six o’c! in Clit is property im ( ta 
the morning till midnight: and if any man | | : ) much expense as 

Was so unreasonable as to s y, he ought | wh prevent the transfer of small 

not to be a lowed a little repose, with { { states, ) that. 1 1 th b ing SO 

man he would not stop to argue. He | many yns in Cumberland of the same 

would throw himself on the COO |< se | Name, the index to th revistel would 

and kind feeling of his countrymen, and | afford information. They were not 

he was confident they w uld not brine in of anv instances of estates bein 


a verdict of Guilty. Whatever advi lost by concealed deeds. But there was 
should be offered as to the tin yi proro-| a nee felt there, wh f could be 
vation, the people of En rlan 1 micht sf | by a clause in the | ll. his constitu 
assured, that it would be given on a solemn | ents would be willing to agree to all th 
principle of public duty, and with a view | inconvenience f registration, wl ; 
to the carrying of that measure to which | that st every estate was held by 
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mixed tenures of copyhold, freehold, and 


{COMMONS} 











| Mr. Blamire felt it necessary to return 


customary freehold ; and asthe boundaries | his thanks to the hon. and learned Gen 


of the land held by each tenure could not 
be pointed out, no good title could be 
made, and the seller was always at the 
mercy of the purchase rf 

Mr. John Campbe Il said, this 


> 


was a fresh proof that the Register Bill 


u tition 


was opposed from being misrepresented 
\ Metropolitan- offic: 


county, 


or misunderstood. 
was preterr d to offices in every 
for the 
practice, and facility of 


sake of economy, uniformity of 
search ; but every 
continue to keep his 


landowner would 


deeds in his own muniment-room. <A 
copy (exempted from Stamp duty) would 


Reeister-oflice, and this was 


be sent to the 
found upon calculation to be cheaper than 
a memorial, while it would be much mor 
useful, 
the Bill for equalizing expense in trans- 


Revulations were introduced into 
actions Ovei the whole king fom, so that 
registratiou upon the sale of 
Cumberland would not cost more than if 
Surrey. The 


tatp , 
an CSLALC Ih 


it were in solicitor in the 


country would correspond directly through | 


the Post-office with the Register-oflice, 
both as to searches and the registration of 
deeds, and the employment of any solicitor 
or agent in London would be wholly un- 


necessary. The very difficulty pointed 
out, arising from the frequent occurrenc 
of the ' 
for, instead of an index of namesof ¢rantors, 
there was to be a symboli 
the principle of a led 
would show with 
the deeds aflecting any particular lands. 
If the petitioners would read the evidence 
laid before the GS 


sioners, they wou 


] $4 | 


same name, was met by the Bill: 


il index, upon 


er; anda single page 


y 
1 


absolute certainty, all 


1 2) y yy) 
Real i roperty ommi 


1] er 

ld find that instances 
} j 

were constantly occurring, bona fide put 


chasers being turned out of possession 
by suppressed deeds being brought for- 
ward; and that in transaction of 


sale or mortgage, the 


= 


every 
expense IS 
i 


mously increased by the precautions re- | | 


sorted to for the 
against this danger, which must 
exist till a register is established. 


purpose of cuardine 
alwavs 


tenure, it wasoneofa totally different nat ure, 
and could not be met by this measure ; 
but in a future Session of Parliament, 
was his intention to introduce a Biil whi 
would be an effectual remedy; for the 
operation of it would be, that all the land 
in England would in time be held by one 
tenure,—-viz., free and common soccage, 


l 
| 
i 


} 


eCnore | 


With | 
respect to the evil arising from diversity of | 


} 
t 





|tleman for his explanation. ‘There was 
| onc point, however, on which he wished 
| to set himself right : the petitions rs did not 
! mean to state, that no instances of fraud 


t 
ul 


had occurred from concealed deeds, | 
that they knew of no such instances. 


Mr. Burge was fully convinced that no 


prof ssional man in the country would bs 


satisfied, unless his town-agent went to 


the Revister-ofice and searched for in 
formation himself. 
Mr. John Campbell assured the hon 


|} and learned Member, there would be no 


| such nec ssity. The Officer atthe Regist I 
office, on application, would copy from th 
Record all the information that was re 

| quired, indeed it would be impossible iol 

any Attorney to obtain by personal appli 

cation more information than could br 

communicated by the Register in writin; 
Petition to be printed. 


({DMINISTRATION OF OATHS.| Mi 
Wilks presented a Petition from a Con- 


rregation of Dissenters at Salisbury, pray 


| 
1 
| 
| 


ine that the administration of Oaths might 
be altered. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson hoped this im 
portant subject would soon be brought 
under the distinct attention of the House, 
There were m my oaths which could safe ly 
be abrogated; one of the most absurd 
was that which was required to be taken 
by Protestant Members of that House, 
who were compelled to swear it was not in 
the powel of the Pope to absolve subj ct 
from their allegiance. But the most 
whimsica part of the ecremouy was, that 
Catholics, who were the only persons who 
were supposed to put faith im the doctrine 
were not required to take the oath. This 
subject had never received the large and 
liberal consideration it deserved. He hoped 
Parliament would soon come to the con 
lusion that the multiplicity of oaths only 
| tended to weaken the moral influence ot 
| the obligation which they imposed ; his 
opinion was, that all the oaths to be taken 
by official persons ought to be reduced to 
| one, and that one should be the Oath of 
| Allegiance. 

Mr. Wilks, in moving that the petition 
| be printed, said, he concurred fully in 
| the remarks made by the hon. and learned 
| Member, and asa proof of the necessity 
| of some amendment being made on this 
| subject, he must beg to inform the House, 
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that by certain Bills which had lately passed, 
300,000 oaths which had been previously 
taken annually at the Excise and Custom 
Offices were abolished. He knewa person 
who declared that he had taken upwards 
of 1000 such oaths, and had never inquired 
as to the object of any of them. 
Petition to be printed. 


Prrgrim Tax.|] Mr. Wilks presented 
a Petition from Protestant Dissenters at 
Reading, for the extension of civil rights 
to the inhabitants of India, and for the 
sup pression of the Pilgrim Tax. A dis 
cussion had recently taken place upon this 
latter part of the subject, as to whether 
Hindoos on becoming Christians forfeited 
their property, and considerable doubts 
prevailed upon the point; but from in- 
formation which he had recently received 
from Calcutta, he could affirm, that a 
Hindoo on becoming:a Christian, was con- 
demned by British Judges in India to the 
forfeiture of his property. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, in conse- 
quence of the former discussion, he had 
examined all the authorities on the sub- 
rect, and he could discover no one in- 
stance of a native of India losing’ his 
inheritance on becoming a Christian. He 
was quite sure no Court of Law, in a 
country where Christian government was 
established, would condemn a man to the 
forfeiture of his property on adopting 
relizion of the Government. 
to the Hindoo laws, a man must be perfect 
before he could inherit property ; if he was 
lame, blind, or imbecile in mind, he was 
excluded. These laws, however, were 
never enforced. He had known an in- 
stance of a person who was blind, who 
had recovered an estate worth 30,000 
rupees; and no one had ventured to 
object, on account of his infirmity, al 
though the letter of the law was clearly 
against him. And so it would be ruled, 
should any such application be made to a 
Court on a man becoming a Christian; it 


Lilie 


was perfectly impossible that a British | 


Judge could decree that a man was to 
lose his inheritance from embracing the 
Christian religion. 

Mr. Wilks believed, notwithstanding the 
great deference due to the hon. and 


learned Member’s authority, that the hon, | 


Member was mistaken on the subject. 
He had known cases in India, in which 
persons would not even try the question, 
and had given up considerable property, 


According | 
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because they were fully convinced the 
law was clear against them. One indi- 
vidual alone, in Calcutta, had abandoned 
rupees, about 12,0002, on this point 
alone, without making any attempt what- 
ever to retain it. 

Mr. Cutlai Fergusson said, if persons 
felt themselves aggrieved in this respect, 
they would of course make application to 
the local covernment of British India, 
which had the power to make and amend 
the laws and reculations for the adminis 
tration of property, both of Hindoos and 


Mahometans, beine the subjects of then 
government, and under their jurisdiction. 
That circumstance all those persons well 
knew, and the records of India would 
consequently shew whether any appli- 
cations had been made on the point. In 
the absence of any such application (for he 
could take it upon himself to say none 
such existed) it was but fair to infer, that 
the erievance did HOt. ExXist. If il did 
exist, persons should apply to the local 
governments in India which had the power 
to afford them redress. 
Petition to be print d 


-Prrivions.| Mr. Dominick 


I) 
Py »AT 
IWEFORM 





Petition from Galway 
for the speedy passing of the Reform Bill. 
He wished to observe, that there was a 
Ireland in favour ol 


Bri W726 prest nte d a 


} unanimous feeling in 
the Bill. It was universally hoped, that 
| Ministers would not relax in their ex 
lertions until th y had carried a question 
which the great mass of the community 
expected would produce great benefit to 
both countries. 

Mir. Hunt said, that as he was not ac- 
quainted with Treland, he would not deny 
the assertion of the hon. Member; but 
they had had the same assertion made 
with respect to England, and he knew 
that that was not the fact. 
th corrupt Press that represented the 
feeling as universal in favour of the Bill. 
The other day, 
Birmingham, said to consist of a 150,000 


It was only 


there was a meeting at 


persons ; and as that meeting was In 
favour of the Bill, the Press made the 
most of it. But there was also, the other 
day, as large a meeting at Manchester, 
which had been called by the Whies 
i but at which they had been completely 
I beaten, and therefore the account of it 
was almost suppressed by the public 
}papers, What they did state of it was 


> 


| 


property to the amount of a lack of 
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They said that the mectine was 
By ] “itl 
e truth 


5COM 


wrong. 


in favour of the Reform Bill, but th 


was, that an amendment was carried, and | spoken before. Ireland undoubtedly ouch 
the meeting’ had petitioned for Uni ul | tohave at least 150 Representatives, taki 
Suffrage, Annual Parliament | Vote |into account the amount of its rela 
by Ballot; and Lord Gre: ! lation to that of the whole empire. 
to present a Petition, founded on thes Richard Vyvyan did not think that 
resolutions, to his M ty In all prob- jt umount of population alone wa 
ability, however, they would hear no |r n in favour of the extension of Mx 
more of the petition, as it was opposed to; bers to Ireland, as to the boroug! 

the measure brought forward by Ministei Dundalk, such pI ices were often of 1 


Instead of the fags at the meeting, a 
was asserted, having the words ‘* Tl 
Reform Bill.’ “ William 4th and t 
Ministers ;” they had the w s* Univ 
sal Suffrage,” “ Annual Parliaments 
“* Vote by Ballot.” 

Sir John Bourke said, as a proof that 
there was almost a universal feeling in 


Ireland in favour of Bill, 
he must state, that he had recentl) 
at a 


eentry and landed proprietors of that 


meeting in Ballinas 


of the country, and he neve! wa 
degree of anxiety evinced in fay I 
any measure than was tl ( in 
favour of the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Dominick Brov refi ( to 
the remarks of the | n r for 
Preston, felt himself called up { 
repeat, that the great majority of th 
people of Ireland were in favour of R 
form. He could distinctly affirm, that was 
the case in the county he had thi ynoU 
to represent, The same feeling was pre- 
valent among all classes and Phe 
only drawback upon the feeli being 
universal was, a wish that more Repre 
sentatives should have been a ted t 


that county. 
Mr. Shezl said, the sentiments of t 
} 
| 


people of Ireland generally cou e 
eathered from the fact, that there \ not 
one of their real Representativ who 
were opposed to the Bill. There could b 
no doubt there were many persons in 
Ireland opposed to the Bill, but t re 
persons having an interest in the borough 
system, and distinct interests from thi 


m worked 


that 


people. To show how that syst 
in Ireland, he mig 
present and the 
for Dundalk way 
connected with that town, and that 
these Gentlemen had actually never seen 
it, and yet it deserved a be tter s) m of 
Representation attache d toit, for the plac 
contained 15,000 Catholic 


rht mentio the 


, 
ling memoers 


were in no whateve 


one ol 


TF 


inhabitants, 











































| amount of halfa million. He agreed per 


fectly with the hon. Members who had 


} l 

dvantage, as they brought to Parliame: 
irisn Vie n be rs, an | he ml ht ment nt 
recent case of Milbourn Port as an in 


Did he Gentlemen who set 1 


: : ; 
tnat plea consider the <¢ 


yn. 
mount ol 


popul 
f the meast 


i 
| re | 


sritish India 
: ate ] 

imed oniyv on the 
1im Members, but that 
was not the case, property was ¢ 
onsideration, and Ireland 


nf isu 


n fr 
| tion, they might cl 


v¢ DasIs of popula 
i 


S so taken 


} 
ri 
j uh 


into ¢ had hi 
| fair share of Members in proportion to h 
yntributions to the general revenu 
Mr. Ruthven said, he was surprised at 
inconsistency of the hon. member for 
| Pi ston, who seemed to have join l th 
lo ! laking attacks upon the lat 
| me of Reform. That Bill had met 
Ith ipproval of the great body of th: 
| | 1 people ; but he, in common with th 
t body of his countrymen, laid claim 
| to a large increase of Representatives for 


hon 
Oak 


the 


t, the member for 


rou 


hampton, that revenue und praperty 
sh d be considered as tests for Repre 
sentation as well as popul ition. Besid 


] “ 1 
mount paid into th Exchequer, on 


S « 
wccount of Treland, there must be con- 
sidered th immense sum, at least 
1,000,0002,, sent anually to her absent 
proprietors, which was chiefly spent 1 
England, and in any fair measure of th 
ilotment of Representatives, this sum 
nust be taken into account. If that coun 
trv was well governed, it might materially 
issist in contributing to the necessities of 
the whole kingdom; but its best energies 
cramped by miszovernment, and it 
was too hard to hear the effects of that 
nisgovernment alleged as a plea to de 


her of her rights. 
Fra Burdett said, that tl 


talent, eloquence, and zeal of Members 


pri e 
DS on . > 
ul 2C2S du 


from lreland in that House had often 
contributed to the suceess of the most 
useful measures. ‘The cause of Reform 





and had an annual export trade to the 





especially was greatly indebted to some of 
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these Gentlemen. 


He reeretted that the 


hon. member for Preston, and other Gen- 


tlemen who sat near that hon. Member 


+ 


; : : ; 
availed themselves of every 


opportunity to 
P} I V 


1 > 6 mi 
embarrass the pusiness oO! the rouse, and 


to impede the progress of Ri form. He 
thoucht the 
Member had formed was most unnatu 
he 
reconcik 

The hon. Mem 


ee Ee 4] 4 
alliance which th h 


nor could uh¢ 

tleman 
he 

speecnes. 


. 1: Worn? — 1) +} 
was very dinerent irom tnat of ali th 


friends of Reform throughout t coul 

: 

A|l1 those who were sincerely ( ot 
Reform had determined to accept t 


measure which eave the best chai of 


being carried into effect; and when 
a measure was offered to them, they, with 
the createst wisdom and prudence, con- 


curred in supporting it, and each of them 


gave up his own favourite plan. It 
seemed to him to be most extraordi- 
nary, that any friend to Reform could 


decline to support the only measure which 
had a good prospect of st 

should persist in calling for 

sure which could have no chan ¢ 
carried into efiect. He thought the con- 
duct of all the other Reformers w h 
more sincere and judicious. They wet 
unanimous in favour of the Ref B 
Oo a de rree Sur h as neve had 


witnessed before in this coun 
hl 

puviic 
Mr. 


accused him « 


question. 
j 


Hunt Sall ly tl 


1e hon. 


an nnatural 


ing 
alliance with Gentlemen on that(the Oppe 
sition) side. Now, was it not t f 

that he had always voted against them 
As to his inconsistency 
the Reform Bill, tl 
know very well that he expressed tl 
same opinion on that Biilon the first da 
that he | 

He did not think it 
and he said the 


would be dissatisfied with it. 


spoke about 





voted for it, as he would have done if it 
did not go halfso far; and he would | 
voted for any that went t 

move even a part of the abuses in the 
Representation. 
not fairly blame h 

Whigs, for it was the hon. Ba 
taught him to distrust them, 

hon. Baronet used to talk 


between the tw 


The hon. Baronet could 
im for not supporting the 
' net wno 
when 
( f the Consti- 
tution being erucitied twe 
It was from the hon. Baronet 
that he had learned his political creed ; 


thieves, 
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he, but the 
" 


it in hi O} 
| 
so la Lprol 
LI 
nN 5 tc ( t! 
Re ntation 


said, that 


i?) 


™ f) 


hon. Baronet 


1d changed ides, \\ hat 
» did the hon. Baronet form 
} ] 
Ci ( te ( short Pa lia 
I s lila cH m th 
\ and wa 
; ) t rv it } 
] 
= a i tid that 
Ss r of lif resist 
{ ( H d be 
’ 
a 3 Gil vto ! 
ft ad } 
. 4 
] | | + 
1a it it Vv 
’ 
t t . 
\ t ul 
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{ 1th OF the 
ai Ve iT 
} ‘ , ° 
\ { Whics ere In 
| } 1 : 
lhered to the creed which 
let had tanght him. He 
a VW nor p rf Sé } to 
t contrary, he had 
" yy 
were t l‘orie 
t a Why 7 
+ if t t} 
t tion 
] 
( ( 
Nt og leé ts of 
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certainly not understood the hon. 
observation to be so confined as he had 
then explained it. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan 
Baronet, that he had bx 
what he had repeated was the full sub- 
stance of his former remark. 

Colone! Tr neh said, he must corrobo 
rate the hon. Baronet in the denial he had 
given of the observations imputed to him. 
He was prepared to admit, that the peo- 
ple had been carried away by the delu 
sions which had been practised on them 
with regard to the Reform Bill; 
were fast 
must also rem; irk, that the Press was daily 
becoming more licentious and abusive with 
respect to the Bill. He himself had seen 
a paper that day, at the head of which 
was a gallows, and three | 
pended from it, the contents of which 
pointed out to the people that they ought 
thus to take cesagminoe on that body for 
having contributed to throw out the Bill, 
He did not mean to say that Government 
ought to take any measures with respect 


assured the hon. 
en misunderstood, 


but they 
coming to their senses. He 


sishops sus- 


to these publications: but he did really 
think that they had of late 
rect and tacit encouragement and sanction 


to such attacks from 1] 


eiven an indi- 


he Press. 

Mr. Dominick Browne, in movine that 
the petition be printed, said, he must 
object very strongly to the sentiments e: 
pressed by the hon. Baronet (Sir Richard 
Vyvyan) on the subject of ae contribu- 


tion of lreland towards the « ‘ma nd ot 


mied the cor- 


the State. He wholly dl 
rectness of the 

Baronet. 
Sir Francis Burdett looked upon the 

| 
two factions of Whic and Tory to be now 
nearly extinct in everything but the name, 
and he believed that the Reform Bill 
would put an end to them altogether. — It 
was true that he supported Mr, Canning, 
when that right hon. Gentleman, in con- 
sequence of his intentions in favour of 
religious liberty, was deserted by his 
party, who pulled the best feathe r from 
their own wing when they drove Mr. Can- 


assumption of the hon. 


ning from their side, and they ever after- 
wards made but a bad flight—-somethine 
between a hawk and a buzzard. But the 
hon. member for Preston who now attacked 
him (Sir Francis Burdett) must be well 
aware, that he supported Mr. Canning fot 


the purpose of enabling that Minister to 
carry the great measure of Catholic Eman 
cipation. 


On the same 





§COMMONS? 


saronet’s | just the same inconsistency, he had sup- 
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ported the Administration of the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. Peel, by whom that 
creat measure of civil and selintous liberty 
was successfully carried through. H 
had always looked upon the system of 
relivious disabilities, which was then abo 
lished, as the great stumbling block which 
it was necessary to remove before they 
could ever be able to proceed to Parlia 
mentary Reform. He would go further, 
and assure the hon. Member, that if the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel had 
yone on in the way in which they had sct 
out, he would have continued to give them 
his s upport. If there were now any set ot 
men in the country who thought that the 


Reform Bill did not go far enough, he 
thought it would be a sufficient answer to 
them to say, that no more extensive mea- 


sure could be carried into effect, although 
no measure less eflicient would be offered 
It seemed rather inconsistent of hon. Gen 
tlemen opposite, in the same breath to 
blame his Majesty’s Ministers for exciting 
the people, and to assert that the peopl 
were not excited. But the fact was, they 
re presented the excitement of the people 
to be great or small, not as it really wa 
but just as it answered their own purpose 
When the hon. and gallant Member oppo 
(Colonel Trench) said, that the people 
were now coming to their senses, of course 
he attributed their restoration to reason to 
the wise and temperate appeals that had 
been made to them, and to the conciliatin 
lancuage that hi ud been employed by the 
hon. “Ge ntleman’s friends around him. 
But the excitement which prevailed, v 
only the excitement of anxious hope, that 
his Majesty’s Ministers would adopt every 
measure which could assist them to carry 
the Bill. But if it were supposed by the 
country that Ministers would shrink from 
all the means in their power, 
they would lose all the rerard and con 
fidence, which, fortunately for the peace 
of the country, they now possessed. Ile 
thought that hon. Gentlemen were mis 
taken, if they supposed that there was any 
diminution of the feeling of the people 
upon the subject of the Reform Bill. On 
the contrary, their anxiety was wrought to 
the highest pitch, and the worst conse 
quences would — if anything were 
done to destroy their hopes, or to delay 
the realisation of them too lone. It ce: 
tainly could not be denied, that ‘the Mem 


employing 


grounds, and with | bers of that House required some relaxa- 
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tion from their Parliamentary labours, 
which had been for so many months un- 
usually severe, and had nearly worn them 
out. But the period of relaxation should 
be made as short as possible, to put an 
end to the doubt and uncertainty which 
paralysed all business from one end of the 
country to another, and which, if pro- 
tracted, would produce the most dis- 
astrous Consequences, 

Colonel Sibthorp contended, that the 
eagerness of the people for Reform had 
considerably abated ; and he was surprised 
to hear the hon. Baronet make the con- 
trary avsertion. Tle had received several 
letters from various parts of the country, 
which fully bore him out in declaring, 
that many persons began to alter their 
opinions as they came to understand the 
measure. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had not opposed the 
Bill, but he objected to it because it did 
not go far enough. <As to the hon. 
Baronet, the member for Westminster, 
the question he put to him was, did the 
hon. Baronet not continue to support Mr. 
Canning after that Minister had declared 
his hostility to all Reform. He _ believed 
the hon. Baronet could not d ny that he 
As to the present Ministry, 
he had no scruple in saying, that, in his 


had so done. 


Opinion, they had brought in the late Bill 
because the y could not kee P thei plac S 
without introducing some such measure. 
The Duke of Wellington only gave way 
to circumstances, and had he continued in 
oflice, he must have seen the necessity of 
conceding on the question of Reform 
The more he thought of the late measure, 
the more fully was he convinced it would 
not have satisfied the country. He trusted 
that the hon. Baronet, after th incon- 
sistencies in his own conduct, would no 
more be guilty of the folly of chargin: 
him with having joined the Tories. 

Mr. Dominick Browne beeved to ask the 
hon. Baronet, the member for Oakhampton, 
if he had meant to say, that if Ireland was 
to return Members in proportion to het 
population, that the colonies had an equal 
claim to the same right. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan, in answer to the 
hon. member for Mayo, wished to remark, 
that all he had said was, that if popula 
tion only was the test of representation, 
any part of the empire might be taken. 

Petition to be printed. 
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MITTEE—Fourtn Day.] The House 
went into a Committee upon the Bank- 
ruptey Court Bill. 

On the Clause being read which em- 
powered a single Commissioner to refer a 
cause or appe al to a Court of Review oi 
to a Court of Division, 

Mr. Warburton objecte d to the Clause; 
he considered it placed too much authority 
in the hands of a single Commissioner. 

The Attorney-General said, that upon 
consideration, some means might be re- 
sorted to for the purpose of meeting the 
dificulty. He was perfectly ready to 
adopt any that might be sugested. He 
would, however, make this observation, 
that the Commissioner might entertain 
reasonable and well-founded doubts, and 
ought, therefore, to be at liberty to adjourn 
the case, for the consideration of his 
brother Commissioners. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that this 
power of referring or refusing to decide, 
and so postponing indefinitely, was the 
creat ¢ vil to be complained ot In the old 
system, and the new Bill only perpetuated 
that abuse. 

The Atl rney-Ge neral said, the power 
did not amount to compelling an appeal ; 
it merely left him the power of postponing 
a case till he could have the benefit of the 
assistance of his brother Commissioners. 

Mr. Warburton said, that was the very 
matter he complained of. ‘The Commis- 
sioners had the power of sending cases 
into a Court in which attornies could not 
plead, and counsel must be employed ; 
thereby the expenses would be materially 
increased. Points of law might arise re- 
lating to small estates as well as large 
ones; and if one of these was broucht 
before the Court of Review, one day’s 
proceedings might swallow the whole 
assets. When a case was brought before 
r, he should be qualified 
A quick decision and indi 


a Commuission< 
to decide it. 
vidual responsibility, were the chief things 
required, 

The Attorney-General was surprised to 
hear the hon. Gentleman make a remark 
which was, in effect, contending, that ques- 
tions of law and equity ought to be decided 
in proportion to the value of the property 
in litigation. According to the present 
system, it was usual for a Commissioner 


| to postpone a case until he could obtain 


the assistance of his fellows; but really 
this Bill did make a provision to meet the 
circumstance complained of, as there were 
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two jurisdictions to be established, either | 


more or less expensive; and the Commis- 
sioner would, of course, refer the question 
at issue to that Court which was _ best 
adapted to settle the question acct rding 
to the funds of the estate. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the Clause 
of Assignees the power to authorise Dn 
appeal, 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, this was a 
new and nove | mode of limiting the ! 
diction of the Court of Appeal. Hi 
objected to it, on th yind that it wou! 
alter some of the most important principles 


i ' 





of equity-practice. As the law at preset { 
stood, the Chancellor had the power to 
refuse an appeal in a matter of fact, on 
own discretion, but he 


_ » ] 
was not compelhed 


to do so: but by this clause, the jude 
appointed by it, were finally todecide upon 
ail matters of fact without appeat. Thi 


was giving them too great a power. 

Mr. Warburton dittered wholly from t} 
hon. and learned Gentleman. Hea proved 
of the plan, that the judges « 
of Appeal 
was one point, however, he wished 
altered, and that was, that when a cas 
was remitted for a further trial, on 1 
plea that evidence 


should at ide nhaiy. 7 


rejected or received, it oucht to | sent 
to another set of Commissioners, d not 


to those who had previously decided tl 
case. 

The Attorney-Ge eral said, his hon. and 
learned friend the member for Bor h- 


bridge was in error, when he said t 
decision of the Court of Review wa: ) 
final, for from their decision an appeal 
might be had to a Jury. 

Mr. Freshfield had been told by th 
hon. Gentleman who supported the Bill, 
that there wa 
but here there was only one, for t} 
to be no appeal from the inferences drawn 
upon matters of fact by the C 
which was giving them a power sup r 
to the Judges of any other Court, 
whose judgment a bill of ex 
be tendered. 

The Solicitor- Ge 


could be made from the Commis:ioners 


s fo be a two-fo!id ap ul. 


judgment on a point of law, but a Jury 
would find as tothe facts. Ifacase was not 
referred to a Jury, that in itself would be a 
sufficient proof that the parties themseive 

agreed as to the facts, and were satisfied 
with the decision of the Commissioners 
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Mr. Paget said, that under the Bill, th 
official assignees might control the others 
in the matter of appeals. This, he thought, 
was giving them too much power. 


The Attorney-General would agree t 


( n that power, ti, upon cous! ! 
tl it appeared expedient. 
} Tt J ] ~ ] ] 
Sir ¢ les Wetherell said. there coul 
+1 ’ 
no dou but tbat the Commiss! 
" } ] 
: 3 Ve more power than any otn 
C4} | } . io ‘ 
Judges of the land, execpt the Lord ¢ 
I . ' 
cello! Hi would say no more OT tl 
rt of the clause which had been 1 


his opinion, these Commissioners ou rhit 


ot to have the power to direct issues t 


be decided by a Jury when they 
proper, as he believed it would operate as 
a premium for them to send all cases t 
Jury, imstead of taking the responsibility 
of deciding them themselves. 


‘I he iti yey Gi neral said there 


ey thought 


, 1 4 
only two cases where the ¢ miss 
| i 
id the por to na cases ft in 
| | ! | 
t Se y Ie V } assent of vo i ba 
1 } 1 
or | ad when calied upon by « 
of the parties for an opinion, to sg 
i 
. | ae a 4 ‘ 
ther the ¢ was fit to go fo an Issue 
° ‘ hes? 
if the ¢ missioner decided at on 


1 
j iis brethren the next day, or if | 
! ] C xamitts “ y ¢ 
was in the habit of remitting Cases for ft 


opinion of Juries which were of triflin 





- ‘ . Fae 
yuence or easv of decision, the sa 


measure would also be dealt out to him; 
so that they had pretty good 

vinst the Commissioners fallit J 
ither extr 

Mr. heard quite enouch to con 
Vi 1} l t! it thi Bill we ild not ! 
well, and when the public found that 
hey might also learn that it was discussed 
in a House of about thirty Member 

Mr. i} h rton ud the effect of the 

} ils, Ww ul | be enai ms X } nee i 
cela It \ lS } vid 1, that if one of the 
partics and the Commissioner agreed, the 
was ground for an issue. ‘There must be 
ne, unless the other parties appeal 
acainst it to the Court of Review, which 
must | ad tO expense and litication. 

Mir. J hn Campbell said, a Court Wil 


out an appeal from its decisions, was 


“7 } a ~+ , | 
anomaty in our system of law. Too man 


appeals on the other hand were b 
Looking at the clause as a whole, w 


these views, he thought it would ans 
the purpose for which it was inten 


and would work weil, 
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Clause agreed to. 

On a Clause relating to the new trial of 
issues being moved, 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he wished 
to have an appeal to the Lord Chancellor 
by this clause. 

Mr. Warburton dislike 
system of these appeals; the suitor would 
have more than enough of these shuttle- 
cock agent at in being sent from Jury 
to Jude, and back again, without the 
mad 4 the Lord Chancellor to pl Lh out 
the 


rn 
\ 
iy 


d the whole 


oo ue. 

a Paget had no doubt appeals might 
be sport to the lawyers, but they were 
death to the suitors. 
concerned in a case of bankrupt ey which 
eot into Chancery, where it stuck fast 
twenty years; he dieietore wished to keep 
his shuttlecock out of Chancery at any 
rate. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the question that the assignees may 
appoint the —— to superintend th 
management of the esta 

Mr. Paget said, he | scene _ 
every case the assignees were to has 


power of managing the assets. 


wake rstoo 


The Solicitor-General said, the claus« 
was introduced, because it was thoueht 
that in certain cases, the bankrupt might 
exercise this power under y of 
the assi rnee sand with their consent, muc! 
to the advantage of the estate. 

Agreed to. 

On the question that the Bankruptey 
Court appoint official assignees to bank- 
ruptcies now existing, and removed into 
the Court, stand part of the Bill, 

Mr. Warburton wished to know whethei 
in those cases in which official assignee 
were to be 
assignees acting under existi 


appointe l, together with 
e Commis 
sions, they would be entitled to a per 
centage ¢ ‘It had also been stated, that th 
parties interested, under existing Com- 
missions, would not be entitled to partake 
of the benefit of the fees to be reduced, 
If they were not to have the benefit of th 
oo charges, they certainly ought to 
be allowed to retain their own assignees. 

The Solicitor-General said, the official 
assignees would have nothing to do with 
the management of sich bankrupt s’ estate, 
they were merely to get in the assets. 

Mr. Warburton begged to ask, how it 
was, that the assignees now conducting 
Commissions, were not to have the benefit 
of the reduced rate of charges ? This was 


£Ocr. 
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an unfair proceeding, if 
be called upon to give up all the effects 
now in their possession to the official 
assignee, they certainly oucht to have the 


issignees were to 


{ 
Mr. Wilkes said, it certainly appeared 
to vive these official 
san ex post facto control over the 


assione 
| existiny Commissions, 


He had been once | 
should have the control of the assets 5 if 





| missions were often made 


Mir. Freshfield said, the object of the 
clause could be obtained, by directing the 
existing assignees to nay the assets of the 
estate into the Bank. ~ 

Phe Attorney-General said, the object 
of the appointment of official assignees 
was, to insure that responsible persons 
there were to be any exceptions to this 
authority, the powers of the Bill would be 
m uel 1 cramped in its Operations. 

Pi wget said, it should be left to the 
] 


creditors under every estate to determine 


at ’ ay 
whether they would have an official 


a onee ( I us 
Mr. Daniel W. Harvey said, that this 
ippointment was propt sed with a view to 
ve the creditors securitv for the due 
payment of the funds seceived under the 
commission As things now stood, Com- 


a means of 
jobbing among some of the lea & partic S 


concerned. To obviate these 8 was the 


i ol 1 ct of this cl iuse, 


Th Attorney-Genera l said he proposed 


to introduce some words to pre vent this 


clause from affecting such suits as were 
how 1 xistence; and with that view, he 
| would b to move, that these words be 
inserted at the end of the clause. ‘ With- 
out prejudice to any action or suit com- 


menced, or contract entered into, prior to 

the passing of this Act. 
4 ) } 

, and clause agreed 


i 
to 
On the Arbitration Clause being put, 
Mr. Warburton said, that one of the 
duti hich this proposed tribunal should 


that for which it was prin 
ally appointed, was to mediate as far as 
ossible, between the parties. It often 


i 

happened, that the matter in dispute, was 
sot with the expense to which persons in 
their exasperation against each other, were 
disposed to go. Hitherto no attempt 


iad ~=been made to Pine this; on the 


contrary, the principle had always been 


i“* We have nothing to do with me diation, 


| litivation is our work.” 


He wished it now 


i therefore to be a part of the law, that an 


He oe 
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amicable settlement was to be attempted | 


in the first instance. 
The Attorney-General said, he hi ad | 
never before heard that the existing Com- 


missioners were not at all times ready and | 


desirous to mediate. 
Mr. Warburton said, the hearsay of the 


hon. and learned Gentleman was not to be | 
put in comparison with his experience as | 
a creditor. He had often been told by the | 


Commissioners, ‘‘ Dont talk to us of me- 
diation, we can hear nothing of the kind 
here, we are to settle the business accord- 
ing to law. 

Clause agreed to. 


The clause relating to the Abolition of 


Fees was then read, 

The Attorney-General said, that it was 
proposed to make some compensation to 
the holders of patent offices which were to 
be abolished by this Bill. That compen- 
sation was intended to be formed on the 
average of the profits of these patent 
offices for three years. With respect to 
the retiring pensions, there was no inten- 
tion at present to press a compensation 
clause for them, for the Government had 
not received sufficient information on the 
subject to enable them to lay any well- 
founded calculation before the House. 
That brought him to the case of the Com- 
missioners whose office would be abolished 
by this Bill. It was proposed that com- 
pensation should be given to those Com- 
missioners who had been appointed before 
the time of Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, 
but not to those who had received their 


appointments since that period. The | 
reason for making this distinction was, | 


that .rom the time of Lord Lyndhurst 
entering upon the office, there had been 
an intention change the system, and 
every Commissioner appointed by that 
noble Lord, and all those appointe 1d by the 
present Lord Chancellor, had taken their 
appointments subject to their knowledge 
of that intention, and, of course, subject 
to the knowledge that if that change was 
made they would immediately cease to be 
Commissioners. The effect of this would 
be, to strike off twenty-two persons from 
the list of those to whom compensation 
was to be given, sixteen Commissioners 
having received their appointments from 
Lord Lyndhurst, and six from Lord 
Brougham. With respect to superannua- 
tion allowances, he begged to say, that 


they would not be granted as a matter of 


course, but that every particular case 
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would be referred to the Treasury, and a 
| partic ular order made upon it. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he must 
| disclaim having any intention of saying 
any thing which could be construed to b 
| personal to the noble and learned Lord who 
| now held the highest legal office in the 
State, but he must wholly deny that that 
aiible Lord had made any sac rifice by this 
Bill. He therefore was surprised that the re 
tiring pensions and the allowances for com 
pensation did not form part ofthe Bill. H 
saw no reason for the omission. He and 
other Members who had opposed this Bill 
had been taunted with entertaining a 
desire to impede it, and it was said, that 
they had not given due consideration to 
the large emoluments given up by the 
Lord Chancellor. But he denied, that tli 
noble and learned Lord had sacrificed one 
farthing; nor did he think the noble Lord 
ought to make any sacrifices. But let it 
not be given out, as it had been, that the 
noble and learned Lord, in order to carry 
the Reform Bill, had given up 5,000/. a 
year, when he had not given up a farthing, 
for the truth of which he appe aled to thi 
noble Lord at the head of the Exchequer. 
He hoped this delusion would cease, and 
this taunt not be repeated. 

Lord Althorp said, he agreed with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that thi 
Bill should rest on its own merits, not on 
the question whether the Lord Chancelloi 
had given up emolument or not. The 
| income of the Lord Chancellor ought not 
to be so reduced as to make the office not 
likely to be filled by the most eminent 
men atthe Bar. It was intended that, in 
future, the Lord Chancellor should be a 
by a fixed salary as Chancellor, and by a 
fixed salary as Speaker of the ot of 
Lords; but the mode of paying thos: 
offices did not appear to belong so pecull 
arly to this Bill as to require to be intro 
| duced into it. When it was said, that his 
noble and learned friend was not to take 
credit for giving up emolument, he (Lord 
Althorp) begged to state, that what the 
noble and learned Lord did was this, 
| that whenever a sum of money was offered 
| to any public officer as a commutation fo1 
fees, that public officer would not generally 
forego them until he had secured a prope! 
compensation, but his noble and learned 
friend had given up the fees to which he 
was entitled, in order that the Bill mie! 
pass, leaving the public to decide am 
after what compensation he ought to have. 
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That course, he thought, did his noble and 
learned friend credit, because it showed 
that his motive was not pecuniary emolu- 
ment; but every one who knew the cha- 
racter of his noble and learned friend, 
knew that pecuniary emolument never 
entered into his views. Although the hon. 
and learned Gentleman might be right in 
saying that the noble and learned Lord 
had no merit to claim in giving up so 
much emolument as had been stated 
(though he was not aware it had been so 
stated), still the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was not fair towards his noble and 
learned friend, in denying bim any merit 
at all, when he gave up his fees at once, 


{Ocr. 17} 





and left it to the decision of Parliament | 


hereafter to say what the salary shall be. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was glad to heat 
the calumnious misrepresentation to which 
he had referred contradicted. It appeared 
that the fees which were given up were to 
be repaid to the noble and learned Lord 
out of some other source. 

Clause agreed to. 

On clause B being proposed, 

The Attorney-General stated, that it 
was intended to reduce the income of the 
Secretary of Bankrupts to 1,200. a year 


for himself, and 800/. a year for his two | 


clerks. He was to have no retiring pen- 
sion if he were an irremovable ofticer, but 
if the Committee were of opinion that he 


should be removable, then the amount of 


his retiring pension must be taken into 
consideration, 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that he 
could neither agree to making the Secre- 
tary of Bankrupts a permanent officer, no1 
to giving him a retiring pension if he were 
made a removable officer. All the other 


Secretaries, for instance the Secretary of 


Lunatics, &c., were changed with every 
Lord Chancellor. He believed that this 
clause would not create any saving of ex- 
pense. 

The Attorney General contended, that 
a great saving of expense would be effected 
by this clause. All the salaries under this 
Act would not amount to more than 
26,400/., and the present expense was 
considerably above that sum. Taking the 
average number of Commissions in town 
and country, the saving would be little 
short of 30,000/., independently of the 
saving to the parties from the promptitude 
of the decisions. 

Mr. Warburton admitted, that there 
would be some saving effected by this 
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Bill ; but in Commissions, where the assets 
were small, and the litigation none, in- 
stead of their being any saving, there 
would be a small inerease of expense. 
Cases of this kind were, he believed, more 
numerous than those in which there were 
large assets and much litigation. 

Clause B agreed to, as were a!so Clauses 
C,D, FE andF. 

On the question that clause G, which 
fixes the salary of the Chief Judge of the 
Court of Bankruptcy at 3,000/. a-year ; 
of the three Puisne Judges at 2,000 a 
year each; of the Commissioners of the 
Court at 1,500. a-year; of the Lord 
Chancellor’s Secretary of Bankrupts at 
12002. a-year; of the two Chief Regis- 
trars at 8001. a-year ; and of eight Deputy 
Registrars at 6002. a-year, besides some 
minor salaries, do pass, 

Mr. Warburton said, that the House was 
called upon to vote these salaries without 
having received the slightest information 
as to the duties which the officers who 
were to receive them had to perform. It 
was useless to divide the House on this 
clause, because he knew that if he did 
he should put an end to all public business 

Sit Charles Wetherell said, that this was 
the first time in which an unreformed 
House of Commons was called upon to 
vote 26,000. : inquiry 
That was a statement which he was quite 
certain would not go before the public. 
He was surprised at not seeing the hon. 
member for Middlesex present on this oc- 
casion. When there was a contest going 
on with the First Lord of the Admiralty about 
saving three half-pence in the pound for a 
contract of biscuits,they were certain to have 


a-vyear without 


| the presenceof the reformingand economical 


member for Middlesex; but when so large 
a sum as 26,000/. was to be voted away in 
salaries every year, the factious few, as 
they had been called, were left to battle 
the question with Ministers without his 
assistance. What, he would ask, had 
the three Puisne Judges, and the ten 
Registrars to do under this Bill? No- 
thine more than what the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s Secretary did at present. This large 
and cumbrous machinery, this lumber- 
troop of Judges, this band of gentlemen- 
pensioners, expensive as they would be in 
themselves, would create still greater ex- 
pense to the creditors than the present 
machinery of seventy Commissioners. He 
looked upon this clause as an unnecessary 
and offensive creation of patronage. The 
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average number of vacancies 


missionerships of Bankruptcy were four 


annually, and the value of patronage was 


about 800/. annually, Now by resignir 
this patronage, the Lord Chancellor gaine 
at once patronage of the ann ral valu 
26,0002. The statement of the Lord Chan- 


cellor having relinquished patronage b: 
this Bill, was therefore so preposterou 
that he trusted that it would never be re- 
peated in that House again. He 
distinctly say, that he considered that of 
late there had been too great a sympathy 
between the Woolsack and the 1] 
indeed, it might almost be assumed th 
was now an 
Seal. Nota day passed ovei their b 
in which they canvassed the d 
this Bill, without a writer in the dail 
Press insulting and abusing evs ry 
of Parliament who dared to ¢ 
pendent opinion, and shew, th 
was by no means a perfect, much mot 
super-human measure. 
this abuse the exertions of the opponent 
of the Bill had compelled 

lessen this job by cutting away ail tl 
retiring pensions. 

Mr. George Dawson was incot ipetent 
to give any opinion on the legal merits of 
the alterations, but at the same time th 
present was an 
Member of Parliament might give his 
opinion on the conduct of Government. 
He had often before had occasion to a 
mire the conduct of his hon. and learned 
friend the member for Boroughbrid e& 
never had he deserved better of his coun- 
try than in exposing this gross and profli- 
gate job. He (Mr. Dawson) did n 
presume to say, that he understood all th. 
affairs of the Court of Chancery, but he 
would take it on himself to say, that this 
Bill was one of the grossest instances of 
profligacy ever attempted, more especiall\ 
coming from a Government wl 
upon popular clamour, and was to be the 
only Government ever carried on without 
patronage. The noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
had declared this often—‘ that this Go- 
vernment was to be supported by public 
opinion, and not by patronage’”-—words 
forgotten as soon as uttered, and utterly 
falsified by everything the Ministers had 
done. The patronage in this case, his 
hon. and learned friend had proved, was, 
that the Bill would entail an additional 
expense on the people; and every one 


must 


riesSs; 


official writer to the 


ee ; 
Notwithstanding: 


opportunity when any 


hich lived 
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in the Com- jon more economically. 


' : : ; 
| attached to the offices this clause was to 


} 


must see that the Court might be carried | posed; but, when so vast a reduction was 


received no account of the duties to b 


| 

7 } —_ ] 
somewnat surprised 
find ail tho 


. . } 7 
create, and he was 


notwithstanding that to 


: . apa 
hon. Gentlemen who usually devoted thei 


time to clamour about economy, and tl] 
waste of public money, were now absei 
when a large sum was to be vote 


without any account being 
manner in which it 


riven of th 
was to be expend 

and which he had no scrupleto characteriz 
Astothe Lord Chancello 
his great ovject had been to create patron 


L- ] ] 
he took the s 


as a gross job, 


he moment 
Dawson) had moved fora retu 


+ 
t 


“ig ‘ _ ; | ‘ 1; 
of the Masters tn Chancery, and it wi 


EP eee ee 1 , ‘ A 
odd that this Chancellor of a Governmen 


hat was to eschew patronage had _ bec 
wenlous in discovering new mod 


that power, He 


been in office one year, and ye 


of ext reising’ 
; t withi 
that time had appointed four Masters | 

ry, although Lord Lyndhurst in the 


preceding four, and Lord Eldon inthe fiy 


years preceding them, had not appoint 
one. Some of these new Masters had 


been appointed on the ground of the 
others being old; yet one of the youn 
Masters was s xty-five and upwards, an 
the other sixty-seven years old; and if an 


one was asked the question, he must 


answer that the old Masters were stropeei 

and more vigorous than their successors. 
Lord Althorp said, that some time had 

e! ipse d since they had had the pleasure ol 


hearing the right hon. 





rentleman addr 





] . We t ] i 1} 
them in his usual delicate and agreeabl 
style. The right hon. Gentleman was cei 


tainly as powerful as usual; but he did n 


say whether this measure was good or bad 
or whether it might or might not be an 
ent in the administration § ol 
‘e. Nowsome part of this question 
happened to depend upon this point ; for, 
1e measure effect 
at least, piv anto, diminish the extent of 
the job which seemed to give the right hon. 
Gentleman so much uneasiness. The right 
hon. Gentleman had talked of jobs and pro 
fligate expenditure; but was he aware that 
this expense of 26,400/. a-year was merely 
intended asa substitute, anda more effici 
ent substitute, for that which now cost 
70,0002, per annum. It was, perhaps, possi- 
ble that there might bea lesser scale of fees, 
and that the Court might be constituted at 
an expense somewhat smaller than was pro- 


d any good, it would 
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They had, as vet. 


had hot 
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made, to talk of proflig ate expenditure v 
ged so that he could not but believe 


that the right hon. Gentleman must hav: 


been totally unacquainted with the subject. 
ny richt hon. Gentleman also ureed that 


(Lord Alth rp) had said that this Gre 
enananit would be carried on withou 
patronage. What he had said was, th 
the period for governing the country by 
patronage was now at an end; but \ hen 
it was ne cessary tO: £ arry any good mea- 
sure _ eflect, it did not follow that they 
should abandon that measure for fear of 
such at icks as that of the right hon. 
Ge aaaiie wi dip id be n dig d to say 
that the orale me » Bil as p itronage 
but if the right ho 2 werd man had looked 


at all into the provisions of the Bill, | 


nust have seen, they were so extlensiy 
and sweeping in the ir dealing with existin 
jobs, that no man could make h changes 
asa means of obtaining or creating patron- 
age and ippointments. The right he 

i EN had 1d t! t the Li j Ul h- 
cellor had great good luck with respect to 
the appointment of Masters in Chane . 
and that for nine preceding years there 
had been no vacancy. Now, it was t 
be recollected, that an addition had been 


.¢ 1 } . ft A] ° ore ] ms 
made to the number of Masters; and if 


none had been neon 1 for nine yeat 

there must be, of course, the create: 
chance of some falling tn. hforeover, 
those Masters pomted by the present 


ap 
- I 
Chancellor were to have no retiring allow- 


ances. ‘Then the right hon. Gentieman’ 


criterion for judging of Masters in Chancery 
was, the activity with which two gentlemen 
walked up to ihe table, because e said 
that if hon. Members looked, they wou! 
find that the old 
ous than the new. 


differed from the right hon. Gentlemar 


isters were more V1 


Master in Chane ry lay more in his head 
than in hislegs. In conclusion, he thought 
that neither these appointments nor the | 
right hon. Gentleman’s arguments were | 
likely to have that effect on the public | 
which he anticipated. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, that, from all | 
the information he could gather r,any “esi m 
was better than the present, and therefo 
he would support the Bill. 


W ith 1 resp Cc 
to the Masters in Chancery, one of those | 
appointed by the present Chancellor, and 
a near relation of his own, he had occasion Ss 
to know; and his diligence, attention, and 
No political 


talent, were remarkable, 


| auld ever pre m fromd 
} 
hal et vy dé ved ft t} , 
ments } e by nis opponents thre 
¢t +} Yl hic f 
hi i ‘ ' , \ i 
' uid, that 
t | i the hH / \ g } 
1: { ; | ‘ -* 
dist of all the bank y | 
of kinedom; as the Lone (onmin 
P l | 
s s only periormed one-thni of that of 
the whole country; to carry the principi 
‘ P51] | 1. ay } 
ol Dili COM] tely » « ( VW i 
render an expeuse of QUOd. more neces- 
Y / 
5 i 
I rtor I said. that the de 
t i aire bee. otracted bevond 
itl tat of thi and he 
or one, } | i to « end ad 
| 
ihe only question at present was, the 
nic » which the Judges of the new 
ourt ) paid i the ¢ sistent 
Op} of th bill had, at first, con 
} t} t | J ia es were not 
i igh to < n en lé ft once 
wi ( vy now was, that they wer 
t — tl y Vv » Tae sO 
¢ ( { ( within tf hon 
| er’s notion ¢ ), Now let him 
tat —_ satisfy th hon. oppo- 
tal i t i’ 
- 1 
nen that money with which th 
i } + 
Jt . to | ] unerated, w not 
( of it to be paid t of th 
1 
pu purse; { ulet the apprehensions 
‘gi 
he hon. Members, that 
£ tv te of the publi noney was to 
i 
en he would 1 rm them, that 
th of these Jt s were to be 
pro\ | out of tl Bankrup Fund. 
1 ; we Ve 
| il! did not,as s pposed it did 
to } ch all nkru vy bi 
I Oi O } on ( trary, il 
0 1 
op nh wou 
: 4} 
pot tor tn 
of al extent 1 


seemed to be admitted on 


| the most defective part ol 


system was that connected 
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| | | 

> nt 1, j 

hei ul Cued ( 


hat pt a n of the law whi 


admitted to be the best a 
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Clause carried. 
On Clause Q, 


Mr. Warburton thought, that 


{ COMMONS} 


| 


the ar- | 


. | 
rangements of this clause was so monstrous, 


that even if it was enacted, it could not 
stand unaltered for six months. Accord- 
ing to this clause, the Commissioners had 
a right to award as much as five per cent 
to the 


official assignee on the collection of | 


the bankrupt’s debts ; this he thought was | 


much too large a profit; and it was also | 


highly objectionable, that the Commis- 
sioner was to be supreme, 
creditors were to have no voice in the 
matter. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde thought, that the 


best security for the creditor was, to leave 


and that the | 


| every official 
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that the Commissioners were to give to 
assignee the whole amount 
they were entitled to give; but the limits 
placed to their authority was what had 
been found necessary in extreme cases 
The principle of the clause was to 
the assignee a remuneration on all th: 
monies he collected, and he thought, that 
the Commissioners were not likely to g 
the assignee more than he ought to hav 
Mr. Paget admitted, that five per cen 
might not be enough m some 
two per cent might be too much in other 
In his opinion, therefore, it was not pro 
per for the Committee to decide this ques 
tion. Probably the creditors might b 


VC 


Cases, and 


| more fit to apportion the reward of th 


this per centage at the discretion of the | 


Commissioner, who must necessarily be a 
man of character; and the hon. Gentleman 
ought to remember, that the per centage 
was allowed, not only for the debts 
lected by the official assignee, but for the 
general trouble that the bankrupt’s affairs 
inflicted on him. 

Mr. Freshfield said, that the greatest 
trouble required at the hands of the official 
assignee was, to collect the debts of the 
bankrupt, and to pay them into the Bank 
of England; he did not see why the 
sent assignees were not quite compete nt to 
discharge that duty. 
great remuner: tic m which the official as- 
signees would, in some cases, receive fo: 
very trifling services. He had known one 


col- 


pre- 


case relating to the bankruptcy- of a| 


sugar-refiner, in which the official as- 
signee, at one per cent, would 
ceived 2,000/. for merely receiving the 
property and paying it into the Bank of 
England. He hoped, at least, that the 
Commission would be charged on thi 
to be divided amongst the creditors, and 
not on the whole credit of the bankrupt. 


He objected to five per cent being inserted | 


He objected to the 





have re- | 
riven, As 


assets | 


in the Bill, and thought two per cent on 


the divilonile would be sufficient, and, 
that the remuneration on no Commission, 
should exceed 200/. The hon. Member 
concluded by proposing, as an amendment, 
that the official assignee should not re- 
ceive above two per cent; that that sum 
should only be paid on the dividends, and 
that the remuneration of the official as- 
signee should on no Commission exceed 
2002, 

The Attorney-General thought, that 
neither of these amendments was founded 
on good sense, It was not to be expected, 











assignees than the Commissioners; and li 


objected to the power of bestowing thes 
rewards left in the hands of the 
Court. 

The Solicitor-Genceral hoped the 
missioners under the Bill would not bi 
confounded with the present 
sioners. ‘They were more like Judge 

Mr. Payet had no intention of casting 


being’ 
( ‘om 


Commis 


| the slightest reflection upon the persons to 


be appointed, but they were not, in con 
structing an Act of Parliament, to presume 
on the virtue of those who were to carry 
it into effect. 

Mr. Burge said, that whoever might be 
appointed, they would not be persons of 
hivher character than the present Commis 
sioners, and he thought, it would be 
found to be an invidious office for th 
gentlemen who were to be appointed, t 
have to regulate the per centage to hb 
little 
be allowed, 


discretion as_possib! 
but in general the r 


An offti- 


on the 


should 
muneration was fixed too high 

per cent 
case of so large a bankruptcy 


cial assiznee having five 
assets in the 
as that of Messrs. Manning, would receiv 
L000. a year as per centage only on th 
annual returns, exclusive of a per centage 
on 600,9002. out on mortgage. As it 
would be some time before these assets 
could be realized, he would receive besides, 
a Commission on the income of the estates 
mortgaged. During the time he was 
reaping these great advantages, he would 
not have any of the duties of insuring 
ships, sending out supplies to the estates, 
and performing the office of a consignee, 
to look to. Yet acase of this sort might 
be one in which the Commissionersthought 
the official assignee could make out a fair 
claim for five per cent on the assets ; such 
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a remuneration would be wholly extrava- 
gant. He should, therefore, support the 
amendment. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the oflicial 


assignee would perform neither the duties | 


of solicitor, manager, nor steward; his whole 
duties would be to receive the assets and 
pay them into the Bank. In general, 


where his duties would be least, there | 
he would receive the largest remuneration. 


There might be difficulties in fixing the ex- 
act amount of the per centage, but ce rtainly 
they were not insurmountable, and most 
assuredly, unlimited payment would cause 
so much disgust, that it must soon be put 
an end to. 


Mr. John Campbe ll said, all the hon. | 


Gentleman’s arguments proceeded upon 
the fallacy, that the official assignee was 


to have a poundage, but that was not the | 


case. The remuneration he was to have, 
according to the Bill, was the exact 
amount the Commissioners thought ade- 
quate to his services, but in no case to 





exceed five per cent on the assets. It had | 


been demonstrated by the hon. Member 
for Leicester, that the remuneration must 
in a great degree be left to the discretion 


of some person, and the hon. Member 


suggested the creditors as the proper par- | 
ties, but that would be to make them | 


Judges in their own cause—a case at all 
times to be avoided. 

Mr. Burge begged to observe to t 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that ther 
were always two parties to a contract: he 


1 
} 
i 


1¢ 


who performed a given service, and he 
who was to pay for it; and what they 
complained of was, that those who woul 
have to pay had no voice in fixing th 
amount of remuneration. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, the y certainly 
michtlimit the sum on which the maximum 
Commission of five per cent should be 
eranted. 

Mr. Warburton said, he felt it quite 
impossible to establish a graduated scale 
of remuneration. ‘The best course would 
be to strike out all mention of more or less 
per centage, and the clause would then 
leave the payment to the discretion of the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Freshfield withdrew his amend- 
ment. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the Compensation Clause being read, 

Mr. Warburton was of opinion, that 
those Commissioners who had held the 
most private meetings, did not deserve, on 


! 
j 
‘ 


{Ocr. 17} 
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| the whole, so large a retiring allowance as 
| those who had performed the same quan- 
| tity of business with greater despatch. 

| Mr. Sergeant Welde was much sur- 
pris d at the remark made by the hon. 
| Gentleman. The lists of Commissioners 
| before which private meetings were held, 
were, in fact, the only lists competent to 
discharge the duties required of them. 
In short, solicitors who had business that 
required such mectings, knew it was use- 
less to vo before any of the other lists. 


Mr. Robert Grant said, as he was one 


of that list of Commissioners which had 
had the most private meetings, he felt 
| bound to notice the remark of the hon. 
member for Bridport. The fourteenth list 
of which he was a member, had done by 
| far the most work, and they were the le ast 
paid, His emoluments, on an average, for 
| fifteen years, had been under 4002. pet 
annum, He trusted th hon. Membet 
meant no tmputation upon him; or if he 


did, it would have been well to have given 
him notice, that he might have been pre- 
pared to defend himself if necessary. 

Mr. Warburton said, that his remark 
Ly to the right hon, 


was not intended to apy 
Gentleman: he had hot said, or implied, 


that the meetings were held from a corrupt 


{ 
motive, but merely, that they caused delay 


and expense, and he considered he was 


entitled to deliver an opinion, let who 
might be affected by it. 
Sir Charles Wetherell be orang d to assure 


the hon. member for Bridport, it was per- 


fectly notorious, that the Lists of Commis 
sioners which had the most private busi 


ness, were the most efficient. 

Mr. Freshfield begged to ask the noble 
Lord, whether he would permit some 
alteration to be made in the clause, so as 
to reculate the remuneration of the Com- 
missioners generally. As the clause now 
stood, it appeared as if there was to be 
some distinction made. 

Lord Althorp said, ce rtainly, it was in- 
tended that some distinction should be 
made. It was never meant, that each 
Commissioner who would be reduced, was 
to have a compensation for the loss of his 
office; because many had been appointed 
underthe express understanding, thatif any 
alteration were made which would abolish 
their offices, they were not to expect 
remuneration. This regulation would be 
adhered to, and it was the object of the 
present wording of the clause, to carry it 








into effect. 
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1) 
iii 


The Clause added to the 
The Attorney-General 


brought up a 
clause, providing, that the Judges 
other othce: under 
should be incapable of sitting 
ment. 

Agreed to. 

The House resumed, and the Report 


S al ynted 
appoint l 


was brought up. 
PoRTUGAL. Mr. 

the noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 

Affairs, his place, | 


Courtenay, seein: 


. t 


Foreign in his 


ask him the following questions with re- 
spect to the affairs of Portugal first 
whether the Viscount D’Assec { not 


| j ‘“ | 
address to the noble Lord, on th 
of May last, an application on th 
the Portuguese Government, in respect of 
‘oOuntT 


the demands of [i 
states in bis letter of the 23rd of Ji 


Secondly, at what period, and tl h 
fagge : HEP 

what channel, did his Majesty’s Govern 

ment receive the first intimation of th 


intention of 
send a naval force to 
was the letter of the 
Hamilton, the fi 
thereupon to the 


the French Government to 


} 
st coipmunication made 
| 
i 


renecn 


Fourthly, whether Admiral Roussin’s let- 
ters of July Lith, to which the Viscount 
D’Asseca refers in his letter of the Ist of 


August, will be among 
Fifthly, whether his Majesty 
had a copy of M. Cassas’ protest, to which 
the Viscount D’Asseea refers in his letter 
of the 23rd of June, ¢ 
the 
jesty’s Government had received ny In- 
telligence of the forma! tern 


House ?—Sixthly, whether his Ma- 


war which existed between France and 
Portugal / 

Viscount Palmers had to apologiz 
to bis ng¢ht how. friend for not havi 


- 1 4 { } 
afforded him the opportunity of asking 


these questions before. fie woul 
answer them as shortly, and as explicitly | 
as his right hon. friend had them. | 
To the first, he begged to reply, that a} 
Jetter was delivered to him personally by 
M. D’Asseca on the 4th of May. No an- 
swer was given to that Jetter in writh 
Viscount D’Asseca was verbally informed 
that his Majesty’s Government would notin- 
j 


asked 


x but 


terfere in the case, but strongly advised the | 
Portuguese Government to give just satis- 
faction to the French demands. At this 
time, it was uncertain whether England | 
herself would not be at war with Portugal, | 
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as 


it; Hoppuer’s letter, announcing th 


compliance with oui demands, was not 


received tiilthe 14th of May. M. D’As- 
seca s tetter of the L4th of May was ! 

} } } 
included in the papers presented to P 


liament. because it described itselfas by In 


a confidential communication, and 
inclosure containing remarks on 
the French demands, which it 
thoughtright to publish.—Tothe right hon. 
Gentleman’s second question he had tostat 


that the which his Ma- 


ad an 


] 
| was 


I t 
il) 


channel through 
jesty sGovernment received the first intima- 
tion of the intention of the French Govern- 
ment to send a naval force to the Ta ru 
atk h from Ey rd ( iranville 3 date 
n¢ stated 
| 


astiant had informed him, 


nee erat Ls eke i 
April 4th, in which that nobleman 


1 conversation, that the French Govern- 
ment 1 t find it necessary to send a 
fleet to the Tagus, if no satisfaction wei 
oly to Franee by Don Micuel’s Govern- 
ment.—To the question of whether th 
| rto Mr. Hamilton was the first com 
munication made upon the subject to t! 
i‘rench Government, h had to answe 


yes, the first written communication. 


l, +] . | } - } 
the 1 rth question he begeeed to reply, 
] 4 } " ° ] 

that h i0vernment had not 


ron Roussin’s lette: 


which M. D’Asseca alluded 


of Jul 1 to whi 
l oe 9 1 , fe hl 1 
In His note oi 12 ist Ol Aucust.—To the 


A 
Lie d, that no copy ol 


any of M. Cassas against the es 
tabl 


Commission at Lisbon 


NI. 


lishment 


iViarestv s Go- 


y his 
st question his reply 


was, that no formal e 


mmunieation had 


, 1 ’ 
ved DY TIS wiayt stys Government 


J° re 
vith respect to the termination of the wal 
tw n France and Portus al, exce pt the 
! 1 
Cony on of Li bon, and the announc: 
nent made by the French Government, 
] rea ee ree eee 
that \ had attained that satisfaction 
\ 1 Was the object of their expedition, 


} 
| 


and that their fleet had, consequently, left 


the Tacus. 


eeereartreet= 
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Petitions presented. In favour of Reform. By Lord Dover 
id t LoRD CHANCELLOR, from the Il yitar f 
Sheff I, Dronfield, Knaresborough, Chapel-le-I 


Peterhead, Royal Burgh of Tain, Flesh 
Inhabitants of Sti 


ers Ineorporation 
Aston, and 
By Lord 


of Perth, kney, Steeple 
Dalmellington. the Reform Bill. 


Age st 
gainst 


FAPNHAM, from the Corporations of Sadlers, Upholster 


ers, Coachmakers, Barbers and Surgeons, Cutlers; 


from 
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the Guild of Merchants, Dublin, 
of Dublin, praying for Compensatio1 
tion of Weavers, Dublin, praying for the 
of aBoard of Trade in that City; from Clowes, in Mon 


for the extension of the Tithe Composition Act, and 


Exchequer Court SOct 
/ 2 
Coalmetei 


Cor] 
I 


and from the 
; from the 


establishmen 


the Inhabitants of Drumeliffe, for the ce of t the 
Grant to the Kildare Street Society. By the Earl ¢ 
Cawovor, from Nairnshire, not to be joined with another 


County under the Reform Bill:—By a Nopie Lorp, from 


Inhabitants of Fethard, Templetown, and St. Jar 
Wexford, for the Yeomanry to be disbanded :— By 
Nose Lorp, from the Landowners, Merchants, Freemet 
and Freeholders of St. Nicholas, Galway, to extend the 
Franchise of that place to Catholics equally with Pr 


testants. 
EXCHEQUER CouRT (SCOTLAND 
Bitu.| ‘The Lord Chancellor 
nine Petitions in favour of the 
from Tain, 
in the counties of 


Ayr. 


presen 
8) or | 
meiormM bili 
] } wees | 
Peterhead, and ditierent place 
Derby, Lincoln, ana 


On presenting some 


Reform, his Lordship took thi Op pt rt L1O 
of saying a few words respecting a Bili 
which had been by him lately brought 
into their ap seagd House, and which 


had “7 t] without a dissentien 
voice. The Bi iL to which he al 
the Bill for the al 


y | ] fh ner 
otland. Che COoNnside 


iuded was 
volition of 
Exchequei in S« 
: nif 4) >> 11 “ane } ‘ 
tion of that Bill had been pos 
time to time in another plac e, in order to 
make way for 


as business of a 


} | 
PpOHeEa ITt 


what was there considered 


more ur 
Vas ultimately thrown over tor the present 
Session. He 


i 


rent nature, and 
the 
Stating mret at ti 


his deep sense of the 


, 
tooK opportunity oO 


his deep 1 
inex pedi nev of thi 
delay, sual his thorough convi 
total the i 
ground of the propre ty of v hich the del \ 
It had | 
said, that an inquiry by a Committee was 
called for, without such inquiry, 
House could not know that the Court was 


upon 
i 


uselessness of iqQuury, 


was attempted to be justified. 
since, 


a sinecure. But,what 
of Justice 
What passed in the Court of King’s Bench 
Common Pleas, Exchequer, or Chancery, 
or any oth 

matter of common notoriety 
they were open to all his Majesty’ s sub- 


( 
Vas passil r iid u 


vas matter of common notoriety 


r Court of Justice 


of access, and upon the ground of that 
notoriety, he had always understood that 
Parliament had a right to legislate. To 
say that this, or that the other House had 


no right to legislate upon the open, broad, 
and notorious fact, without a previous in- 
quiry by a Committee, was the most 
traordinary proposition that he had 
heard of. If, however, they thought fit to 


go into the inquiry, there need have been 


Q2 
18} 


= 
ae 


| and he hop 





. . 
( Scotland iB 
/ 


no d lay, for the inquiry might have been 
fully made tn five minutes. The Lord 
Chi f Baron of the Seotch Court of Ex- 
cheq v in town, and uf they had 


rt have id them, that the Court in 
juestion only tried, on an average, two 
efended causes in the course of a vear. 
He would not hay troubled their Lord 
hit this subject, however, had it not 
been for t! mputations that had been 


( hiet Baron, 
this Bill 


procure a 


thrown out against the Lord 
— een the cause of 
being introduced, in order to 


! 
eli; wnonereas 


» effect of the Bill, as far as it 


regarded him, was to reduce his salary 

half! His hon. and valued friend, 

Lord (¢ f Baron of the Court of Ex- 

quer in Seotland, had nothing to do 
with the Bull. He (the Lord Chancellor) 
had not had the slightest communication 
wit! Lord Chiet a ut it. ak 
had had no reason to bel » that his hon. 
friend \ uy otherwis ae averse to 
ntl, si it reduced the income of 
his sit ire from 4,000. a-vear to 2.0002. 


The whole was a sinecure, except as to the 
trial of 1 o causes, and he had had no 
1 to believe that his ho friend 
, ld have been very willing to try 
tw uses a-vear for 2,000/., beine at 
{ ra 1 A 101. p I 1S¢ H declared 
m y, that he himself had ma- 
tured the Bill, without any communica 
yn) th ft Lord ( hiet Ba Ol To | 
sure, his hon d worthy triend cheerfully 
( ited to tl arral ment ma by 
tl Biil t tl wa » abandonment 
I YOK f S ; and yet, 
lonora 1 factious men imputed to him 
t a wasa ) I , prei ired by 
for his ¢ n bet it was of rreat 
l ( { Puli le ) i of he 
eX} oO} } ( ilrf } } i f much 
more importance in iother view than 
it of the mere money saved; for it was 


of the 


) Import ince that the public 
should not be put to expense for the sup- 
port of Courts situations of the 
es were sinecures, since an expense of 
judicial 
ys to be 


where the 


that kind was derogatory to the 
racter, and Judges ought alw: 


without blame, but above sus- 


picion. ibis last consideration was of 
more consequence than the mere saving, 


1 


| that tn b! ile d be pass- 
ed at the earliest period in the next Ses- 
sion. Having thus cleared his hon. friend, 


| won 


, in point of 
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the Lord Chief Baron, from the unfounded 
accusations against him, he might be per- 
mitted to say a few words about some ad- 
ditional unfounded imputations against 
himself. It had that he had 
called upon Masters in Chancery to retire, 
in orderto have an opportunity ofappointing 
others in their stead, who were considera- 
bly advanced in age. But he had never 
called upon Masters in Chancery to retire ; 
he had no power to call upon them to 
retire, or at least he had no power to call 
on them to obey. But one did retire, and 
presented to him a certiiicate that he 
served the office for twenty-six years, con- 
siderably more than the time required to 
entitle him to his retiring pension; and 
that he (the Lord C hancellor) was bound 
to admit, unless he could show, which he 
could not, that the retiring master was 
perfectly able to discharge his duties. But 
then it had been said, that he had appointed 
masters of sixty-five 
age. Well; what then? If they had been 
persons in high practice, and of acknow- 

ledged experience and talents, and were 
still in the full possession of their powers 
why not appoint them? But at the same 
time he had that they should 
not have their retiring pensions unless they 
served the office for the full period required 
by the existing and a minute 
of this had been entered in the Court of 
Chancery, micht be 
officially apprised that, unless the masters 


Exchequer Court 


been said, 


had 


taken care 


rerulations, 


so that his successor 


when they retired had served the oflice 
for twenty years, they were entitled to no 
pension. And this was what was called 


jobbing! Oh; but then it was said that 
one of the appointed masters, his old and 
valued friend, Mr. Henry Martin, had 
been retired from prac tice for fifteen years. 
The fact was, that it was fifteen months. 
He had been in practice in the 
Exchequer, and at the head of that Bar, 
till within this year and a quarter: he had 
seen him there; and he defied any one to 
find a better Master ; he was the very best 
that could have been found in the Court 
of Chancery for these last twenty years 
Vith another Master in Chancery—the 
first whom he had appointed—he had never 
been in the same room till he had ap- 
pointed him; and a gentleman more 
adverse to his party and his political 
views, both as to Church and State, he 
could not have appointed. That gentle- 
man was a friend of Lord Eldon’s, and he 
thought that Lord Eldon ought to have 


and seventy years of 
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appointed him to bea Master in Chancery ; 
and Lord Eldon not having done it, he 
had determined to do it. But the imputa- 
tion upon him as to the appointment of 
this gentleman was not a bit more perverse 
and unfounded than the imputation with 
respect to Mr. Henry Martin, who was the 
fittest person that could be found. He 
hoped he did not improperly trespass on 
the time of their Lordships when he took 
the opportunity to repel these most un- 
rem imputations, which he did with 
perfect good humour, although it might at 
first be difficult to conceive the ignorance 
and understanding from 
which they had originated. But certain 
persons had successors, and these persons 
did not much like their and 
were not very scrupulous about matters of 
fact when they endeavoured to vituperate 
and disparage these successors and to 
destroy the Government with which they 
were connected ; and the hostility was the 
more embittered when they saw no reason- 
able prospect of succeeding their success- 
ors. Their position was, indeed, cheerless, 
and dark, and dismal, with scarcely the 
feeblest ray of light to comfort them, or 
alleviate the despair to which they were 
‘“* But we,” continued his Lord 
ship, ‘* cared less for this dark position; fot 
we were intent upon plans of Reform in 
the Law, upon plans of Reform in Parlia- 
ment, and upon projects for the advantage 
of our own country and the general benefit 
of mankind; 
these subjects enlightened and cheered us 
in the long gloom in which we were im- 
mured. But now that our opponents are 
imme rsed in that dismal gloom, they have 
nothing like this to cheer them—- nothing to 
dispel the dark horrors of their position, 
except a dim, twinkling, glimmering light, 
to shew them the way back to their old 
places. Under these sad and dismal 
circumstances, it is natural that they 
should resort to a little railing to comfort 
and cheer them; and hence we may ac- 
count for these gross misrepresentations of 
fact, to some of which I have had occasion 
to call your Lordships’ attention. I have 
returns to prove what I have stated 
regard to the Court of Exchequer.’ 

The Duke of Buccleugh inquired whether 
the noble and learned Lord had any ob- 


perversion of 


successors, 


doomed. 


jection to lay those returns on the table ? 


The Lord Chancellor said, that he had 


no objection, 


and the contemplation of 
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Serect Vestries’ Brii.] On the Order 
of the Day being moved for receiving the 
Report of the Select Vestries’ Bill, 

The Earl of Falmouth said, that he had 
already given notice of an Amendment he 
intended to propose, and to induce then 
Lordships to adopt his views ; he begged 
to repeat the observations he had previously 
made. There was a palpable difference 
between large and populous places, and 
small rural parishes, and they required a 
different method of management. He 
therefore thought it was inexpedient to 
extend the provisions of the Act before 
them indiscriminately, and he meant to 
propose an amendment from which he 
considered some advantage would be 
derived. He proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing words as part of the clause, ‘‘ And 
be it further enacted, that nothing in this 
Act contained, shall extend to parishes 
where there is not a greater number of 
persons than 600 paying rates to the poor.” 

Viscount Melbourne requested that the 
consideration of this Amendment might be 
postponed, because he apprehended it 
must be a rider to the Bill. 

The Earl of Falmouth had no objection 
to the noble Lord’s proposal. 

The Bishop of London proposed an 
Amendment, to the effect that, when the 
places where Vestries had been usually 
held were found inconvenient, they might 
be held in other places. 

Agreed to. 

The Lord Chancellor still thoueht that 
the adoption of this kind of Select Vestries 
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Petitions presented. By Mr. SApieEr, from Joseph Alday, 
now confined in Birmingham, against the Law of Libel, 
and from the Corporation of Galway, for equalizing Civil 


Rights in that place; from the Overseers of Spinning 
Mills at Dundee, for the extension of Cotton Apprentices 
Bill to Seotland ; from the Landed Proprictors and Inhabit 
ants of the Island of Freenish, con pl tining of the Reduc- 
tion of the duty on Barilla, and from the Rector and In 
habitants of Satwell, for the abolition of Slavery:—By 


Mr. Hopson, from the Shipowners of Barnstaple against 
the Tax on Marine Insurances:—By Colonel TORRENs, 
from Inhabitants of London and Westminster, 
vision of the Corn Laws. For Reform. By Lord KILLEEN, 


for a re 


from Screen and Rath:—By Mr. Hume, from the Chair- 
man of a Meeting at Paisley; from Merchants at Lon- 





don, compla r of Vessels being captured by th 





zilian Squadron, in 1826 and 1827; from the Inhabitant 
Householders of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, for the abolition 
of the Church Establishment in Ireland, the discontinu- 
ance of the Grant to the Kildare Street Society, and the 
continuance of that to Maynooth; from the Members of 
the Clerkenwell Reform Union, for the Repeal of the 
Duties on Newspapers, Pamphiets, &e., and from the 
Tithe-payers of the Parish of Knockbreda, for the abolition 
of Tithes : 
of the Clare and General Dispensary of the Barony of 
Gallen, for an Amendment of the Act 50th George Srd; 


3y Mr. Sprinc Rice, from the Committees 


from the Fereman of the Clare Grand Jury, praying, 

that the Act 4th George 4th, for Repair of Roads, be re 

newed ; from the Magistrates, Clergy, and Landholders of 

the Barony of Meyeallen, for the reduction of the duty on 

Barilla; from the Chairman of a Meeting of the Inhabit 
of Dublin, for the introduction of Poor Laws 


Ireland; from the Inhabitants of Stockport, against the 





proposed plan for enabling Parishes to mortgage their rate 
to furnish the means of Emigration; from the Free Bur 
gesses of Liverpool, against the Liverpool Franchise Bill 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Galway, for a provision 
in the Iris) 
of that place; from the Members of the Doagh Reform 
Committee, complaining of the Expenditure and Toll 


Reform Bill to p¥eserve the peculiar Franchise 


of certain Turnpike Roads:—By Mr. Hume, from Owen 





should be in the voters who chose to attend. 
It would be utterly impossible to get 7,001 
of the rate payers of St. Pancras to attend, | 
so as to form a majority of the 14,000 in| 
the parish. He would, however, postpone 
his amendment on that head till next year. 


—— PP OL ELAR EPPS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, October 18, 1831. 


Minures.] Bills brought in. By Mr. Saver, to better the 
condition of the Labouring Poor. Read a third time and 
passed; Crown Lands; Inclosure, (Standing Order sus- 
pended). 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Colonel Evans, of the 
Vessels employed and belonging to the Port of Rye from 
the years 1820, to 1850, respectively :—On the Motion of 
Lord KILLEEN, of the number of Newspaper Stamp 
issued for the year ending the 5th of October, 18351 :—On 
the Motion of Colonel Sibthorp, the number of Persons 
convicted of the crimes of Horse and Sheep stealing, and 
the Sentences passed upon them throughout England and 
Wales, from the year 1826, up to the latest period, and of 
the number of Steam Vessels belonging to Government 
with their Tonnage, arid the power of their Machinery, 





Davies, complaining of his arrest for vending Bertl 
Political Handkerchief, and praying for an alteration of the 
Law:—By Mr. Roainson, from Inhabitants of Bloc! 
house. Worcester, for an alteration of the Sale of Beer 
Bill; and by Mr. HENRY Wrutrams, from the Free 
holder nd other persons, Owners of Real Property at 
Darlington, Gainsford, West Auckland, Heighinet 
| Harworth, against the General Re try Bil 

Rerornm—Peririons.] Mr. Hunt pre 


sented a Petition from John Dufty stating 
that the Reform Bill was defeated by the 
Bishops, and praying that the y might be 
distranchised. 

Mr. John Campbell said, he deplored 
the presentation of such a petition. — It 
could not fail to be productive of bad ef- 
fects. Nothing conld mjure the cause of 
Reform, except the indiscreet efforts of 
pretended friends. He likewise begged 
to observe, that attempts such as those 
lately made to dictate to Ministers, by cer- 
tain parties in the metropolis, relating to 
a short adjournment were most decidedly 
mischievous. He doubted whether the 


| petition ought to be received. 


Vir. George Robinson said, this pe tition 
had a family likeness to seve ral other most 
extraordinary petitions which the hon. 
Member was frequently in the habit of in- 
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troducing to the notice of the House. He 
also doubted whether the petition ough 
to be received. It bore no date, and he 
hoped the hon. Member would be able to 
show how it came into his hands 

Mr. Hume said, that the House 
not to reject the merely bec 
it was contrary to the opinion of the 
With respect to the observations made by 
the hon. and learned member for Stafford, 
he begged to say, being thus called upon, 
he believed the opinion 


il 





-ourcnti 
petitr n ause 


{j 
mous 


ex presse din that 


petition, to be the opinion of a large por 
tion of the people of this country, nely, 
that the political power of Bishoy 
ought to cease. He himself was of that 


opinion. He was surprised that the hon. 
and learned Member should think that 
that wish, as expressed in the petition, 
was a solitary wish, and that no part of | 
the people of the country sympathised | 
with it. He was equally surprise d that 
hon. Members should have said it was fals 


‘OMMONS} 
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mitted to say, in explanation, as the hon. 
member for Middlesex appeared to have 
misunderstood him, that he wished 
he p forward in a constitu 


Petitions. 


too 


ople to come 


tional manner in support of the Reform 
Bill, but not to send delegates at mid- 
nicht to the noble Earl at the head of the 


Government, nor to address petitions to 
couched in such improper and 
unconstitutional language as the petition 
how preé sented to their notice. ; 
Mr. Freshfield could not let 
pass without protesting 
stant allusions to the Bishops 
attacks upon a portion of the Legis- 
of which was so ne- 


| 7 
that House 


this oppor 
i 

tunity against 

the 


| 
the 


8 & 


lature, the existence 


| cessary to the support of the Constitution 


of the country. He could not avoid, too, 
expressing his strong objection to the sort 


of language held by the hon. member for 


Middles who, not content with saying 

i that tl are should not have voted 
¥ >* 1) + ] 7 . . 

arainst eee actually seemed to sup- 


to state that the Bill was lost by Aa » vot sesh tha it co Toa y magatt to have violated then 
of the Bishops, when it was clear that as | consciences ily votiny in its favour. 

the majority against the Bill onlyamount d | Colonel Evans said, that as the hon. 
to forty-one, and as twenty-one Bishops} and learned member for Stafford had al- 
had voted against the Bill, the m yority luded to the conduct of the delegates who 
would have been turned the other way, | had waited upon Earl Grey, he begged to 
had the Bishops voted in support of that | say, that they had done nothing which 
measure. He believed thatthe time wou deserved ne censure of the hon. and 
come for all these changes, but he admitted nee d Gentleman, or the imputation of 
that this was not exactly the moment { having h a intimidation for their object, 
discussing it. Then as to the observa- | If it had not been for the tone assumed by 
tion of the hon. and learned member for | the hon. and learned member for Staftord 


Worcester, 


Stafford, that these expressions ¢ inion | and by the hon. member for 

and the call for a short adjour ment, were | upon the subject, neither the hon. mem 

like dictating to the Ministers, he | not | ber for Middiesex nor he (Colonel Evans) 
agree at all with those statements of the | would have said anything, and the p 

hon. and learned Member, and lhe be- | tition might have quietly gone with others 
lieved it would be only playing the game] of a similar kind to that receptacle to 
of the Auti-reformers, if the people of this | which they were a!l consigned; but as the 
country were to lie on their oars, as if} call had been made, and as he had a 
they did not care about the suecess or the | strong spinion on the subject, he should 
rejection of the Bill. Instead of doing | be wanting in his duty as a man if he did 


this, he recommended them to use ever 
Constitutional means of showing the deep 
anxiety they felt upon the subject. 
Mr. Ruthven said, that the strona feel- 
ing which the people had manifested on 
this subject was both natural and proper, 
and he hoped the y wol id continue to show 
their anxiety upon it in every constitu 
tional way. Se saencaty deprecated vio- 


for riots were 


Dp 
rv 


only 
but 


uid 


lence of all kinds, 
jurious to the cause of 
trusted that all 
made to sustain the Ministers. 

Mr. John Campbell begged to be per- 


1orm 5 


other efforts w 














both 


that 


not honestly state his opinion 

he spiritual and the public v a are of th 
r) pl would be better consulted if the 
Bishops had not seats in te iaiats of 
Lords 


Ir, Leader said, as the petition before 


the House professed to be an Irish one, 


ind its prayer was the disfranchisement of 
the Bishops, he wished to take the op 
se tunity of saying a few words on th 

ect of tithes and the abuses of the 


veut y system. First he would observe, 
that those parishes in which the Tithe 


Composition Act was established were more 
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tranquil and better disposed than those 
which had not compounded, and there- 


fore he was of opinion that system might 


be extended and improve 
quantity of land could be set apart for the 

y i] : ni } } 
id of their being al- 


hole, it woul 


use of the cl rey, Inst 
lowed a tithe of the 
i] t 


still greater impr 


g t vement, Acain he De 
posed to transfer the building and repair 
of churches to 
the Vestry Acts, and doing away with all 


compulsory cess for supporting the P 


the first fruits repeaiimne 


testant Establishments; to furtl t| 
objects, he had pre} ired three Bills. ‘Ij 
first for the extension of the Tithe Com- 
position in Ireland, the second for the 


Commutation of Tithes, and the 

repeal the Vestry Laws, and making the 

first fruits available for the repair and 

building of Churches and other compul- 
1 1 1 ‘ 

the land. 


sory charges levied on These 


Bills, under the altered circumstances of 
the country, he did not proy to i 
duce to the consideration of the House; t! 
people of [reland were extremely d 
tented, and when he saw Enelish 
titlons 1 mii 1 he lI { 
of the Irish Churc ¢ iblis} a pul 


itto hon. Gentlemen what must be t!} 


ieelings of the Cat ics who s d 
under its exactions The col ct { 
Right Reverend Bench in vot t 
the Reform Bill had materially tended to 
averavate this d nient and ¢ e | 


both countries. j'} 


the evils of a bad system which was un 
gravated by their own conduct. Finally, 
he must sav, that resorting to a Pre tan 
Yeomanry to endeavour to preserve tl 
peace and collect tithes in h \ 
widen the breach between the clergy 
and the people, ind be attended in other 
respects with the very worst conseq 

Petition read 

Mr. Ge e Robin rs | in | S¢ ) n 
the petiti n was a most improy ( 
it called wpon one branch of 1! Leois- 
lature to interfere with the privileges and 
rizhts of anotner, B ides, it Was manl- 
festly absurd. ‘The peutioner ypu ived fol 
a clause to be introduced into the Ret 
Bill, to disfranchise tl Bishons The 
hon. Member who presented it \ tl 


only person capable of performing the task ; 


he must however most strongly protest 
against connecting public opinion with s 
ridiculous a petition as the o befor { 


House. 
Lord Althorp thought, that 


‘ and if even a | 






fOcr. 18} 
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petition which, considering all the circum- 


; Stances Co! 


lallau 
allowed to 
} One recrett 
of th | 

) ich of f 


} 


sucn uhwort 


them, they 


make them 


a liie-interest In thelr 


inected with it, ought not to be 


be received by the House. No 


d more than he did the decision 
f Lord but a petition from 

l id ; \ LDL that o1 
. had not the right 


> a PeCLILIOIL 
I cou not properiy receive. 
| 

“zp fioward « ely concurred 
utiments of the hon. membex 

4] | l F ley 

Al ugh he aeeply re 

a ) | 
cou ill Ct Bishops had 
respect t he Reform Bill, 

] : ‘ ] ] rt 
ad i imag hey had acted 
tea LIVES. Indeed, as they 


sees, if 
] } carl } 
hymotives had any weight with 
could h 


upport the Gove 


ive Opel ited only to 


rnment. As 


, 1 ' 
to their seats In t | isiatiire, they had 
{ t nof the time 
Of the 4 nimon en] a em, and 
{ V $ ver te we rT th t nat pre 
I ) tOUS i ¢ 5 Wa SO 
pal r i i ] ui ! to pre- 
‘ i 
rT ' ; 
Vent t hol OT 3 lil in with 
ht — 
CHeIT | \ t V nt to | quay 
i 
a ! 
ii % tO { with ft S OF tii 
l { 
that the question of 
1 
! ! LVé not onlv a 
( n t es OF tne other 
( i a it « their own. 
Li Hel l \ Cen il 
hav | Ve I i I | 
I I 1 rl if vcting of the 
is l | nat 
U! ied Ss pra r upon 
' i i 
\ ct 1\ it t \ Ol A por- 
, 
on Zz Li ol Lf 2 ae d as h 
, ' ; 
Could , ( How ! port ol th 
y } Ca 1 Ol } l 
, , | : 
! ¢ { { uu iil Wnetnel 
tter, wi was itsell a 
4 | a 
( { p ( 1é1 i us 
{ 1 
‘ I foul priviueg ( th 
O7* In Mion it was, and that, o 
th net 1 ought not t ( 
rece r 
‘ Chari Wetherell said, it was im- 
possivpie t Lt q on coul > put m 
i i 
i r and Clearel it than had been 
} —. > ' 
Go V it Sp i VY ali eCl- 
' * 1 1 
tirely coimeided with ¢ view that had 
7 . 7 
been taken of the right ot ft Bishops to 


} ' 1) 


ea 
j a ale 


! 
Carlisie. | 


mamtain th 


ment by the hon. member fot 
le would be always ready to 


ey had the same right to sit in 
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the House of Lords asthe temporal Peers. 


Religious 


The Press had assumed a tone towards the 


Bishops which was perfectly unjustifiable ; 
indeed it seemed to be lording it over all 
the institutions of the country. 

Mr. Hume said, that if a p 
that House were to say that any 
were thrown out by the votes of the Scotch 
or the Irish, or the county Members, he 
should consider it irregular; and, on the 
same ground, he must concur in thinking 
that the fixing the rejection of a Bill on 
any particular members of the 
House, was equally objectionable. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. 
for Middlesex took exactly the same 
of the case which he did. — 

Mr. Hunt said, after the opinion deli- 
vered by the Speaker, he would withdraw 
the petition. 

Petition withdrawn accordingly. 


to 


aSure 


‘tition 
In¢ 


view 


Hu Ne 


tO 


Rericiovus Prosecu Mr. 
said, he had three Petitions to gon sent 
the House, praying that no man might be 
prosecuted on account of Religious Opin- 
ions. The first was from the inhabitants 
of Stockport ; from 
Carlile, who also complained of the hard- 
ship of his case, 
the expression of 


TIONS, 


the secoud 


in being imprisoned for 


his opinions; and the 


third was from the Westminster branch of 


the National Union. He most fully con- 
curred in the prayel of the Petitions. No 
man ought to be punished for the expres- 
sion of his opinions on religious subjects. 


It was contrary to those principles of reli- 
gious toleration which were fully recog 
nized by the country. 

Mr. Trevor was as ready to admit the 
principle of religious toleration as any 


hon. Member; but he thought it a mistake 
to include within that principle 
ing men to publish the most gross and re- 
volting blasphemies with impunity. 

Mr. Hume asked. why did not the hon. 
Member carry his principle further, and 
again kindle the fires of Smithfield ? for 
certainly, the principle which he avowed, 
of punishing any man who differed from 
him, and who expressed that difference in 
words or in writing, might extend so far. 
The hon. Member could not call that tole- 
ration which would induce him to fasten 
to the stake those who differed from him 
on religious opinions. The principle which 
he avowed would go that le neth. 

Mr. T'revor repeated, that he was not 
opposed to religious toleration, but he 


the 





other 


member 


f COMMONS} 





Richard | 


} such conduct. 





allow- | 
| vernment to adopt the course 
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could not extend it to a public denial 

all religion accompanied with gross blas 
phemy. As tothe hon. Member’s infer 
ences from his (Mr. Trevor’s) opinions, h« 


treated them with the contempt they 
merited, 
Colonel Torrens aske d the hon. Me mn 


1 


ber whether Christianity did not rest o 
evidence, and could that evidence be made 
stronger by the infliction of punishment 
on those who denied it, or be weakened 
by the admission of free discussion ¢ 

Mr. Trevor thought that religion wanted 


no support but that of its own truth. He 


had, however, said, and he would repeat 
it, that the doctrines put forth by Mr. 
Taylor would be productive of the most 


injurious consequence to the lower classe: 
Mr. Protheroe said, he had some peti- 
tions to present on this subject. He was 
one of those who would not punish a man 
for his religious opinions; but, as the mat- 
ter had been represented to him, Mr. 
Taylor had been guilty of the most inde 
cent conduct, which the State had a right 
to take notice of. If these representation ; 
true, he could only hope, for Mr. 
Taylor’s own sake, that he had been out 
of his mind at the time he was guilty ot 
He would take that oppor- 
tunity of observing, that the for 
the Sup pression of Vice had 
with judgment in their prosecutions, 
had awakened in every instance 
public sympathy favour the 
dividuals against whom they directed then 


W ec re 


Society 
acte d 
but 
the 


not 


in of 


attacks. 

— Warburton said, that if Mr. Taylor 
had been left to himself, he would lone 
ago have ceased to excite any interest in 
the public mind. He wished that had 
been the case, and in order to attain that 
desirable end, he recommended the Go 


pursued by 
a late right hon. Secretary of State, who, 
when he found that the continued impri- 
sonment of Mr. Carlile produced a de 
gree of sympathy on his behalf and _pro- 
cured that individual large subs criptions, 
released him at once from the imprison 
ment that had operated so strongly in hi 
favour with the public. 

Mr. Hunt said, the hon. for 
Bristol was not very charitable, if he 
thought because a man might be mad he 
ought to be locked up in a dungeon. He 
(Mr. Hunt) had no doubt that the person 
in question would soon either become really 
or die under such treatment. 


1 
member 


insane, 
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Mr. Phillip Howard said, he thought second time, I submitted to his Majesty my 
Ministers had acted with a sound discre- | tention of opposingthe Reform Bill, and my 


° : : : PRCT ert readiness to resign my situation as 
tion with regard to this person; certainly | P° Se ee ce ee nog een 
~ | Chamberlain to the Queen, at any moment 


it was not prudent to draw such people thas he wight be pleased to'Gxon. 1 receired: 
from obscurity unnecessarily, but there | ;, reply, a most gracious command to retain 
were particular cases, and this was one of | my office, and a distinct recognition of my pri- 
them, where blasphemy could not be | vilege of being perfectly independent of any 
} Government, from the circumstance Of my 





overlooked. 
Mr. Maberly said, it would be much | being in her Majesty’s household. My having 
more convenient if any hon. Member | 07° to resign again was out ol the question, 
: is [ was allowed, by the King 

ss 1 ; ° | calion, to act and vote exactly as I pleased. 
their conduct towards this man, to bring a | Nothing. therefore, but the positive request of 
Spe cific motion before the House, when it Lord Grey and his colleagues to the King for 
could be properly dealt with, rathel than my re moval, in consequence of my vote the 
raise continually these incidental discus- | other night, has been the cause of my being 
; no longer in her Majesty’s household. I feel 
that it is but common justice tomy own cha- 


Mr. Ruthven said, a man ought not to , 
racter to make this statement, and to give you 
| full authority to make whatever use of it you 


be subjected to punishment for his opin- 

ions ; but at the same time he thought the | like, except the insertion of it in the public 
effect of these o pinions re quire dd to be re- | papers. I have the honour to be your faithful 
medied by the law. Undoubtedly it was | and ol ervant, ‘© TloweE. 
the duty of Government to protect both | A. Trevor.” 


’3 own commu- 


thought Ministers deserved censure fot 


sions, | 


s 


the religion and the morality of the], 
| He felt it necessary 
ie | } A eee it} ane 
} sion as he had on the former, without any 


ommunication with the noble Lord as to 


acting on this occa- 
country. 


Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Dismissat, or Eart How! yz, | the course which he might think proper to 
vi S ) i tk ) e| vil. 

a : : I take. te Dut aquestior to his \ sty 
Trevor rose to put a question to his Ma- | ; .C, » | uta 4 lé +" | I iE se y S 
. ’ ‘ eee overnment. e did so aS an act OF juUSs- 
jesty’s Government, on the subject of the | ical eho Fi “ae. 
Veer ig Lapa 1 tice to the noble Lord who had been re- 
dismissal of a noble Lord from | é pacha ; 

moved from his appointment. The ques- 


pointment of Chamberlain to the Queen. 
to put was, whether 
] 


He had put a question on this subject a oa wie - bean ite if 
few days ago to the noble Lord, the Pay- sie . wine oor es es °: at cee hag 
master of the Forces, and that noble Lord the sittation of Chamberlain to her Ma- 
he id stated that Earl Howe had tendered his 
resis nation, wh Ik h was accept ted. He had 
since received a letter from Earl How “ty Rice ear es ha 
with whom he had not the honour of being | 44° a by his Majesty that he might 
Wy vote on that question as he » pleased 7 
; Lord Althorp said, that the ies Mem- 


ber and the House must be aware, that 


jesty in consequence of the vote that he 
had given on the Reform Bill, notwith- 
standing th wssurance that had been 


aS 


personally acquainted, in which that no 
Karl stated, that the noble Lord’s account 
sistent with 


the transaction was inc 





the real facts of the case. That letter he | the removal of any individual from any 
now held in his hand, and as he was au- | “?! oimtment in the household of their 
easine by the noble Lord to make any Majest sherri made in the undisputed 
sé of it he thoucht proper, he would r oO — prerogative, to remove 
it to the House: or retain any individual at pleasure. . It 
sae would not become him, therefore, standing 


there as a Minister of the Crown, to ente: 





‘ Gopsal, Atherstone, Oct. 16. 
Sir—Although I have not the | 
your acquaintance, | am certain you will par- 


honour of | 

| 

| 

don the liberty I take in making a few obser- 


{into any statement, or to give any opin- 


ion, as to the grounds of such removal. 


i 


vations on a question which th papers of 
poe As ee Se, oe ee 
yesterday mentioned to have been put by you Cuorera Morsvs.} Sir fechare ii 
in the House of Commons respecting my dis- | vy un wishe od to put a qui stion to the Vice- 
missal from the Queen’s household. If the President of the Board o f Trade, on the 
swer Lora John Russell is reported to have | subject ‘tt of the Cholera Morbus. It was 

given in The Times is the one he really made 
. © 2 . ’ a ea t had appe ared 


[ must say his Lords ship made a statement at ; | 
direct variance with the real facts of the case at Hambureh, within thirt y-Six ours: 
: ee . . ) . P 
which are these : voyage by steam to this country, and he 
“Tn the month of M Ly last. and for the | was desirous ol learnin y whether Govern- 
VOL. VIII. (} me 
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99 i: Morbus. 


ment ha id received any official information | 


ase circumstance? and whether, as the 
disease had now only esgic ae tape 
= any edditional measures of quar- 
antine had been taken against it? It 
seemed an unfortunate mistake, that tl 
violence of the Cholera Morbus W { 
tenuated by crossing the sea; and it 
known, that when it was conveyed from 
Calcutta to Mauritius and the Isle of 
France, it was felt in those islands with 
the ereatest s verity. Th wa ( \ 
reason to fear that it would make its 


in this country; and if so, h 


hoped steps would be taken to isolat 


pe arance 


place s infected, so as to prevent th » spre id- 
ing of the disorder. He had adverted t 
the subject prior to the prorogation, in 
hopes that the attention of the people 


They would them- 
erva- 


would be directed to it. 
selves be the best guardians and con: 


UILD 5 


{COMMONS} 


| 
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country by sd employment of precau 
tionary measures, and he trusted that we 
should be abl » to do so for the future 
though the phe be 
came more formidable as it approached 


undoubtedly 


those shores with which this country w: 
in the habit of frequent communication 
Should, in any instance the disease be u 
troduced, it would depend, in a ere 
measure, on the exertions of the peopl. 
themselves on its first appearance to check 
S| r ress The recomme nd tions, Ww hi | 
he had already stated the Government had 
_ to the different authorities in tl 


vy, contained a statementof thos pre 


cautionary measures which Government 
thoueht it destrable should be taken, and 
he had no doubt that if they were carried 

strictly into eftect, they would, if the 
| disease should soni ite shy appear this 





tors of the publi he and oueht, im 
nediately a place Was att rcked, to Ipsist 
that a circle should be drawn round tt. 
Mr. Poulett Thomson sai i, in reply to 
the question asked by the hon. | t. 
th in thecourse of last week, tl] aO7\ 
ment had received informati mn, th ioh 
not of an official character hat t | 
Cholera Morbus hi 1 rea h d li mb hh 
Immediate ly on the rec ipt of thi } li- 
ecnce, the Cx vernment issu l orders 
inforeing a more. strict quarantine with 
respect to all vessels coming from FH \- 
burgh, and had directed furt precan- 
tionary measures to be taken 1 
to vessels coming from any } of ft 
( lying between th north of Denmark 
rary Rotterdam. Al!lvessels arrivis 
from Hamburgh, or from any port witl 
the district he had ju t described, \ lc 
be subjected to new reculatlo In ad- 
dition to this, the Government had th 
it adviseab to eall public att 1 to 
the subject, and had recommended th 
different ge ti sin the count both 
lay and « lastical, to use all t an 
in their pow rto ke 1) the disea out « 
their respective dis ts, or, should it ap 
pear, to prevent its spread He per- 
fectly agreed in the observations which 
had fallen from the hon. Baronet with | 
respect to the nature of the disease 
From all the accounts which he had 1 
ceived, it appeared to him quite ridiculous 
to suppose that the iature of the C L | 
Morbus was much affected by a sea pas- | 
sage. We had hitherto been al to keep | 


this dreadful disease entirely 








country, check its progress, if not entirely 
| confine it to rg place of its first appear- 
| ance. 

Mr. Warburton said, that there were no 
precautionary measures, not even the « 
tablishment of a coast guard, to which 
should object, for the purpose of keepin 
this dreadful disease out of the count 
[ts sheen was more ci than that 
of war itself, and were bound to d 
ll which human wist ‘alicia prescribed to 
preserve the country from its ravages. 
He suggested that a cordon should b 
lrawn round those districts where tl 
lisease should break out. 

Mr. Hume asked whether there was any 
medical person at Hamburgh, appointed 

y Government to watch the iaiad and 
nake a report on its peculiar nature ¢ 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that when 
the Cholera Morbus broke out in Russia 
Government «ds spatched two medical men 
to Petersburgh, for the purpose of in 
quiring into the nature of that disease 
hose ventlemen had left Petersburgh, and 

id arrived at Hamburg h, and would for- 
ward any information they were able to 
btain connected with the disease, to ft 
Government at home. He thought it a 
nost fortunate circumstance that th 
rentlemen were able, by their acci lental 
| presence at Hamburgh, to report to Go 
vernment the progress of the disease in 
that place. e had as yet received no 
information of their having reached Han 
burgh, but in all probability th had 
rived ft e by this time. 


he had reeeived 
Northumberland, 


or said, 
irom 


ee ke 
munice 


( 


AtiO1 


is 
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pressing considerable alarm on the subject 
of the Cholera Morbus. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan suggested to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite whether, 
as all persons coming from Hamburgh must 
perform quarantine, it would not be ad 
viseable to put an entire stop to the steam 
navieation., 

Ir. Poulett Thomson thou oht that tha 
object could be effected of its If, without 
any official rezu:ations on the subject. 


i 


Sir Richard Vyvyan observed, that a] 


vessel after remaining twenty-one days in 
quarantine, had worked its way up to 
ro ol rae’s, 


London and discharged a care 
He thought that if there had been any ia- 


fection in the rags, it could not have been | 


got rid of in the course of twenty-one days. 
Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that the im- 
portation of rags coming trom infected 
places, was now prohibited. 
Mr. Hunt advised the Government to 
take the duty off soap. The poor classes 
would then be able to keep themselves 


clean; and cleanliness would be found thi 


best preventive of Cholera Morbus. 


Bankruptcy Courr Bitti.] Lord 
Althorp moved the third reading of this 
Bill. 

Mr. Warburton bereved to ask the hon. 
and learned G 
Commissioners of the Sub-division Court 


ntleman whether the thre 


must be unanimous? hitherto, the 


practice 
had been, that a m: eins of opinions w: 
regarded as decisiv« 

The Attorney-General said, the practice 
would be continued, and the 
majority of the 


Opinions of a 
Commissioners be con 
sidered decisive 

Mr. W haiti said, he wished to mak« 
one or two further remarks. He under 
stood 
when a dividend was declared; he, t! 
fore, beeved to suggest, whether 


rate per cent would not be more ad-| 


viseable? again, he wished to know, whet 
the official Assiznees would be allowed to 
act as auctioneers ?” 

The A ttorney- Ge neral said, with regard 


to the first point mentioned by the hon. 


Gentleman, a clause was prepared whien | 


he hoped would meet his vine: and with 
respect to the second, there was nothing in 
the Bill to prevent the 
from actine as auctioneers 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that arrange 
ment would be an excellent one. 


make the new Court an auction mart, and | 


official Assionees 


{Ocr 


certain amount was to be paid | 


a certain 


. 18} third Reading. 902 
‘Soves Judges and Registrars might be very 
be neficia ly e mploye d as pufte rs, 
| Mr. Hume wished to know whether the 
| 
} 
| 


noble Le rd ( 


a c] 1use Into the bill to rend ! the case of 


| each of the existing Commissioners, with 
t ompe nsation, subject to in 
ury. He 

viving the Judges appointed under the 


also stated his objections to 
bill any superannuation allowance. 


each individual Commissioner, with re 
would be taken 
| under the consideration of the Treasury, 
| ¢ d decided on 


spect to compensation, 


accordins’ to its own 
j 1 its. That was the 


chic h compensation was now given. 


principle upon 
With 
respect to the retiring allowances to the 
he had already stated his own 
and he was inclined to maintain 
that opinion—that persons appointed to 
judicial situations ought to be allowed 
tiring pensions; or else they might keep 
when they were too old pro- 
the duties. But he had 
ed with the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the subject ; and that noble and 
Lord considered, that the principle 
upon which the hon member for Middle 
sex had urged his objection to their re- 


W 


Judges, 
| opinion 


their othe 
perly to discharg¢ 


communicat 


tiring pensions, was unanswe rable. The 
noble and Jearned Lord said, that it was 
the duty of every person to lay by part of 
his income for support in his ¢ ld age, the 
rti dace ‘when his income was 
not variable, but fixed. No clause with 


respect: to compensation had been intro 
duced into the Bill, because the general 


vet, relati to compensation, did not 
lv to judicial offices. 
naham said, he vretted that 
so many personal remarks were mixed up 
Those who felt it 
I their a ity to oppose the Bill, were de- 
scribed as fa tious. Such language was as 
painful to those to whom it was addressed, 


with this question. 


s it was unbecoming to those who used it 

he admitted the evils of the existing 

nd was willing toremedy them; but 

he did not think that the Bill would effect 
; 1, ae ae eS 

iny improvement. The principle defects 


SYS m 


of the present system were, the great num 
ber of tribunals, the number of Judges 
in the ind that they were not « onstantly 
. These evils could be reached only 
diminishing the number of Judges, and 


imaking them sit continually without any 
It would | 


adjournment. ‘The Bill, in fact proceede d 
partly upon that prince iple, but it didnot di- 
9 (9 


)pposite intended to introduce 


Lord Althorp said, that the case of 
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minish the number of tribunals, for it es- 
tablished a Court of Review, which he 
held to be unnecessary. He thought 
that the Judges of the Division Courts 
might have occasional meetings in larger 


and perform the duties assigned 
Again, h 
Bankruptey 
Court 


numbers, 
to the Court of Review. 
with some fear at the 
Court being independent of the 
of C hancery, on account of the intrica 

and importance of some of the que stions 
which were occasionally to be decided; and 
he thought there was danger in 
leaving the power of deciding these to a 
tribunal of inferior importance. Of course 
that could not be attended by the first 
advocates, and the suitors must experi- 


ec look« dl 


new 


some 


ence disadvantages on that account. Even 
allowing a Court of Review to be neces- 
sary, he had heard no reason for appoint- 


ing four Judges to preside in it. One he 
thought would be sufficient, and this had 
been so evident to the framers of the Bill, 

that they had provided other duties for 
these. Judges, besides pe rforming the duties 
of the Court of Review. It was arranged, 
therefore, that they should act separately as 


Gssesionionors: , and preside over the tri ' of 


issues. With regard to these parts of their 
duties if they were to preside only as Com- 
missioners, they ought to be paid as such, 
and notas Judges; andas to their presiding 
over trials, the three main 
issues would by the very provisions of the 
ill itself, be cut off. 
Mr. Freshjield said, 


sources Ol] 


upon this last oc- 


SLORDS} 





| ciples, and after due inquiry. 


casion he must protest against that part | 
of the measure which appointed official | 


assignees. The consequence of it would 
be that no respectable creditor would act 
as assignee with them, and that frauds 
which were now discovered would remain 
undetected, as the official assignee could 
have no interest in bringing them to light 
Another consequence of their appointment 
would be, that Commissions of Bank- 
ruptcy from Bristol, Manchester, and other 
places, would cease to be worked in Lon- 
don to avoid the additional expense that 
would accrue to the estate from their per 
centage being paid out of it in addition to 
other charges. The little the Judges of 
the Court of Review would have to do 
would be still further reduced by the di- 
minution bankrupt cases worked in 
London, and the Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor be but little relieved; for they 
would still have to attend to all questions 
connected with country bankruptcies. He 


of 
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believed, as the Bill now stood, it would be 
found impracticable in several points. At 
present he would only allude to one, and 
that was, that the Bank of England nei- 
ther could nor would undertake of 
the duties and charges which the Bill con- 
templated. He recommended this point 


some 


at least to the serious attention of th: 
noble Lord. 
Sir Charles Wetherell said, that sine 


he had practised in Westminster-hall, hi 
never remembered any Bill for the amend 
ment of the law so pregnant with mischiet 
and danger as the present measure. Thi 
Tory party had been accused of being 
hostile to all Reform, and had been de- 
scribed as “‘ factious.” ‘* Tothat he would 
simply say, they had made many reforms in 
the jurisprudence of the country, 
that they had proceeded upon sound prin 
He could 
by no means give the same credit to the 
ithor of this measure. He hoped it would 
the last attempt at the emendation of 
law which would ever proceed from 
the same quarter from which this had 
originated. He took leave of the Bill 
with the prediction that the Bankrupt 
Courts would not endure lone. 
Bill read a third time and passed. 


and 


au 
be 
the 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, October 19, 1831. 


Bills. 
Inclosu 


Read a third time and passsed; Crow 
(Standing Orders suspended}. 

Petitions presented. By two NoBLE Lorps, 
Inhabitants of Moycullen for the Extension of the 
and from the Inh 


MINUTES. ] 

Lands ; re; 
from the Ca 
tholic 
Galway Franchise to Catholics, ibitants of 
Silverston, in favour of the Reform Bill 

Coat Trave.| Lord Wharncliffe said, 
that he had learnt that a conversation had 
taken place in their Lordships’ House a 
few days ago, upon the third reading of the 
\ppropriation Bill, in which a noble friend 
of his had taken occasion to say something 


| with respect to the operation of the recent 


removal of the Coal duties. His noble 
friend had complained that the result of 
the measure of removing the duties was, to 
occasion a very considerable loss to the 
revenue, without any corresponding benefit 
to tl He stated that th 


1@ consumer. 
price of coals to the consumer was 
only 2s. less, and that the difference 


between that and the 6s. of duty removed 
must go into some other pockets. He 
(Lord Wharncliffe) was anxious that the 
coal-owners should stand clear with the 
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public, and he could assure the House, 
that if the public did not benefit to the 
full extent of the duties removed, the coal- 
owners were by no means benefitted by 
the difference, which had not gone into 
their pockets. The prices of coals at 
Newcastle and Sunderland were precisely 
the same now as they were before the 
duties were removed; and in point of fact, 
the coal-owners were losers instead of 
gainers. When the tax was taken off, 
the stock in London was extremely low, in 
consequence of the anticipation gen rally 
entertained that the tax would be re- 
duced. The coal-owners continued to 
supply the market as usual for a few 
weeks, when the workmen at the pits see- 
ing a favourable opportunity, struck for 


an increase of wages, and they kept | 
pits for seven weeks unworked; so that | 


coals were actually imported into New- 
castle in order to keep the different steam- 
engines at work. This had ended in an 
increase of wages to the amount of from 
ten to fourteen per cent, and as the price 
of coals had not increased,the coal-owners 





were consequently losers to this extent. In 
addition to this, the workmen by an agree- 
ment among themselves, would not work 
beyond earning a certain sum a day. 
This state of things was brought on un- | 
doubtedly from one of those combinations 
among the operatives, which caused in- 
creased difficulties every day, in carrying on 
any kind of trade in this country. The result 
of this combination among the colliers was, 
that the coal-owners could not supply the 
markets to the extent of making up thei 
losses sustained by the increase of wages. 
He would only add, that if the workmen 
were allowed to proceed as they at present 
occasionally did, it would strike at the 
prosperity of the manufactures and com- 
merce of the country. The coal-owners, it 
was to be feared, would not be able to | 
supply the markets adequately with coals 
until next spring, if they had to con- 
tend with such combinations; but their 
inclinations and their interest both in- 
duced them to furnish an ample supply, 
as the jreduction of price ought to cause 
an increased consumption which the coal- 
owners were anxious to meet. He should 
move, ‘that there be laid before the 
House a return of the prices in the Lon- | 
don markets of seaborne coals, from the | 
Ist of February to the 17th of October, | 
1831.” . 

The Earl of Falmouth had understood 
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the noble Duke to have said, that the 
public had not derived the full advantage 
of takine’ off the duties, but he had not 
understood the noble Duke to say by 
whom the benefit had been reaped, al- 
though the presumption was, that it was 
the coal-owners. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bankruptcy Courr Bitu.] The 
Lord Chancellor, in moving their Lord- 
ships to agree to the Amendments which 
the Bankruptcy Court Bill had received 
in the other House, felt it his duty to 
state to then 
Amendments were. ‘The first was, the 
disqualifying of the Judges of the Court 
from sitting in Parliament, and this he 
should say was merely supplying what 
had been an inadvertence in their Lord 


Lordships what those 


ships’ House. There were one or two 


alterations in the Bill which were of little 
consequeuce, but he should open to the 
Lordships what were the main alterations 
which had been made in the Bill. The 
machinery for compensating persons who 
were to lose by the Bill, was perfectly 


satisfactory to those who, like Lord 


| Thurlow, were concerfed in it, and their 


hips could have no objection to this 
He would merely 


“1 
Lords 


clause as it now stood. 


| observe, that no compensation was In any 


case to be given in the lump, but only ac- 
cording to the claims of each individual. 
The only material alteration which the Bill 
had undergone, he would now explain to 
the House. He had stated in the first 
instance, that the Judges of the Court 
were to have retiring pensions after twenty 

They were now to have no 
and it was in his opinion that it 
was not necessary to give learned. persons 
in such places retiring pensions. If aman 
at the Bar received his employment by the 
year, he had a precarious income, and was 


Vears Service: 


pensions, 


subject to various accidents. He might 
iose his health, become old, or micht lose 
his business,without any fault of his,and he 
must be exposed to every accident, physi 
eal and moral, and to all the changes which 
those who followed the profession of the 
law so well knew themselves to be liable 
to. For these reasons every man of pru- 
dence made provision for his family, and 
when he came upon the Be neh he was 
generally possessed of a considerable for- 
tune. He would ask, why should not the 
Judges make provision for their families, 
either by laying up money, or by means of 
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907 Excheque r Court 
that most excellent invention of life-assur- 
ance? Why should nota man with a 


fixed income insure his life as well as a man 
who possessed a precarious income? In 
the case of a Judge, he could not see that 


there was any necessity for a retiring pen- 
sion. If it should be found that the ettect 
of this doctrine would be prevent th 


getting of the assistance of men of sufficient 
ability and experience from the Bar, or if 


it should make men adhere pertinaciously 


‘LORDS? 


to the gains of office after they were rn fit 
for the adequate performance of theirduti 
then it would be fit that their Lordships | 


should again send the Bill to the other 


in 


House of Parliament; or rather, as this 
was a money clause, it would be fit tha 
the other House shoul d of itself revise this | 
clause. He had to move that the Amend- 
ments be agreed inset | accord- 
ingly. 

Excnequer Court—(ScorianpD.) 


| KNEW 
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of local jurisdictions—the plan of making 


justice more cheap and more accessible to 
all men. He would answer, that he in- 
tended to adopt the salutary suggestion 


sent Chief Baron, and to submit 


ymmissioners of Legal Inquiry th 


of the 


Re) the GG 


pre 


stion of those local courts for th 


mostthorouch 


whole qui 
purpose of its undergoing the 


In 


Report 


gration. six months or less, a 
important 
from the Commissioners upol 
of the local court jurisdiction. 

The Earlof Hardwicke begged toask hi 
<d Lord, whether it was his 

any improve the 
re specting: oe who avoided th: 
payment of their just debts by leaving the 
y, and He 
a person who resided at Boulogin 
he regularly re 
from 


invest 


very would be mad 


1 the subject 


} ———— arn 
noble ana le rhe 


tention to make ment in 


laws 


country, lila abroad. now 


for this purpose, though 
ceived an income of 800/. a quarter, 
his property in thiskinedom. 


The Lord Chancellor said, that the subject 


The Duke of Buccleuch wished to know ! which the noble Earl had mentioned y 
if the noble and learned Lord would lay | one of the very highest importance, and it 
upon the Table of the House the urns | had received a due consideration from the 
for which he had moved, relative to tix Commissioners of Law Inquiry. It would 
Exchequer Court of Scotland, they were, ; be a very imperfect arrangement which did 
An account of the number of cases in | not provide for cases such as the noble 
the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, dis- | Earl had mentioned. He (the Lord Chan 
tinguishing undefended causes, uses | cellor) abstained from stating the principl 
tried, defended causes tried, and causes | upon which the Commissioners had_pro- 
compromised withoutany trial, for the last | ceeded; but he would say, that a more 
five years, distinguishing each year. | shameful, scandalous state of the law 
The Lord Chancellor had no objection | could not possibly exist, than that of 
whatever to lay the papers upon the Table | which persons could avail themselves by 
of the House. He should take the oppor- | going abroad, or living within the rules of 
tunity of his being upon his legs to advert | the King’s Bencl 1, and thereby avoid th 
to an observation which had been made payment of their debts. He himself 
relative to the amendment of the Bank- | knew a man of 8,000/. a-vear who lived 
rupt-laws themselves. A Commission had | in the rules in order to avoid his creditors. 
been sitting during the whole of the last | The expenses of law proceedings, those ot 
twelve months, and learned Commissioners | the Insolvent Court, the discharge of pri 
had been added to it, in lieu of those who | soners the expenses of debtors while 
lin gaol, and those of collecting debts, 


had been promoted to the Bench. The 
Commissioners had entered into the 
important questions of law — such as 
the law of debtor and creditor and the 
great subject of * egg for debt. 
They had collected a vast mass of the 
most important adden from persons 
experienced both in law and in trade, and 
they had examined between 300 and 400 
persons, so that they would be able to 
make a Report which would be the founda- 
tion of some of the most salutary alterations 
which ever were made upon such great and 
important subjects. He had been asked 
whether he intended to abandon the plan 





mounted altogether to 600,000/. a-year, 
and all this was abstracted from the funds of 
the creditors. In addition to this the sum 
of 116,000/. a-year was spent in justifying 
bail. Ifthe Report of the Commission of 
Law Inquiry was attended to, this sum of 
between 700,0002. and 800,000/. a-yea 
would be thus swept away from such 
useless direction, and added to the fund 
for the payment of creditors. 

Viscount Melville wished to take that 
opportunity of making an observation ortwo 
on the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 
The reason why so small a number of cases 
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vere decided in that Court was, the system | rioht to tith in kind could be claimed 
adopted of trying such causes in infertor | The petitioners stated, that for the last 
i . ‘ 


Courts where it was usual to compound ‘235 a th land in 








for penalties: when prosecutions were | had been exempt from tithes, except upon 
instituted, the defenders were induced to | wheat, for which they paid a modus. [e- 
enter into compositions, and to pay a com- | cently, however, the right to | 
position for the penalties, in order to save | kind upon the whole lar 
expenses. That was the cause of soj|and | | proceedings t ken to e1 it. i 

; little business being done in the Court of | He verv much recretted that t il which a. 
Exchequer. ‘That power of compounding | had been proposed on the subject of Pre- “ib 
was one which ought not to be intrusted | scription, and which would have put an 5 
to an inferior Court, but ought to be under | end to so monstrous an evil, had not been t 


the control of the highe st law officers ol 

the Crown. That wasa system which had Mr. Warburton thought that any future 

grown up of late years. measure introduced on this subject here- ' 
The Lord Chancellor said, the same | after should be retrospective in its ope 

system of compromise in revenue causes | tlon, because in the interval many claims 

prevailed very much in the Court of Ex- | w uld be made, and these would be tl 

chequer here also. The Crown neither | cause of much expensiy and vexatious 





: ; 
pave nor recelve d costs; and it was often | litigation. 
° 7 be ry’ .7 y f 7 y 4 i 7 1 
thought adviseable to compromise. The | Mir. John Campbe reo} the | 
: | 


. a ae el) et ee | neider 
revenue causes occupied but a very smali | of the fort r bill the less, as he considered 


portion comparatively of the English | it very objectionable in several of its pr 


! 


Court of Exche juer, the Ju ives of which | visions. One clause in particular, vy 
tried other causes, and went the circuits. | had been introduced by a right reverend 
The Scotch Court, on the contrarv, was} Prelate inthe other House of Parhament 
entirely confined to revenue causes. The] was so exceedinely obnoxious that he 
returns called for by the noble Duke (the | ¢ 
Duke of Buccleuch) extended only to the | Phe Petition was ordered to be printed. 
number of causes tried in the Scotch 
Court of Exchequer in each year during Rrroru.—Petitrions.| Mr. fame p 
the last five years. If the noble Duke | sented Petition from the Counci! of t] 
pleased, this might be extended to twenty ical 
years. ; the | ection of the Reform Bill. 4 
The Duke of Buec/ uch said, | hould |: uid that this petition had been sent ) 
he happy to attend to the suggestions of | his hon. and learned friend the mem! 
the noble and learned Lord. for Kerry, and he presen ed it on behalf of 
A return was accordingly ordered of the | that hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
number of causes tried inthe Scotch Court ; took that opportunity of expressing | 
of Exchequer in each year during the last | « ion in favour of Political Unior 
twenty years, distinguishing between th Vuch en said upon the impropriety 
compromised and those not compromised. | of sufferi wee bodies of men to assem 
HOUSE OF COMMON pita asag * 
| firmly persuaded that bodies of persons so 


j ) QO) . ; 1 
Wednesday, Or tober 19, i83t. lunited were hi hly useful because tl 
- se ‘ Gontyer ary eer Te en at } 
Minutes.] Bills. Vestries; Lords Amendment agreed to. | NGduced ti people to s x DY Ooraer, Fe ¢ 
Returns ordered. On the Motionof Mr. Hume, the number |} son id steadiness of pu pos that which tat 
of Persons Imprisoned for Offences against the Ga ; pape A aot : ; 
Fa might otherwise be sought by riot,\ : 
Ws. atic pe atibedey “a: “ee ise + 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Evans, from the Journeymen | and bloodshed. If ther nad been a es 
Shoemakers hampton, for the Repeal of tl P | Bae ] fe } ww. Sa \ ‘ 
oemakers of Northampton for the Repeal ot the 7 axon | Political Union in Derby _orin N Hi} 
Newspapers :— By Mr. Hur, from Householders of Clerk 1 | 
_ sha t< x} P v > i f Ss 
enwell, for a Repeal of the House and Window Tax; from | ham, tl riots which had ( th ¢ 


an Individual confined in the King’s Bench Prison, 
against the Law of Arrest for Debt; from the Inhabitant 
of Chichester for the abolition of the Pension List 





Union at Birmingham deserved the appro- 

Titnrs—Prescriprion.| Mr. Hume | bation of that Vouse. In that town, though 
presented a Petition from the land-owners | the feeling was as strong as in any other 
of Nether Staveley and Over Staveley, | part of the empire, not the slightest 


for a limitation of time beyond which no|tumult had occurred. The petitioners 
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thought, that if this measure was not car- 
ried now—legally and by the existing 
authorities—a larger measure would ulti- 
mately be carried by popular force. They 
expressed their hope that that House would 


address his Majesty, entreating him to 
create 100 new Peers, with a view to 
carry the measure. They remarked, that 


the House of Peers had rejected the Bill, 
and that the House of Commons had 
pledged themselves to support the mea- 
sure, in consequence of which the two 
Houses were in opposition to each other ; 
and that it was not possible that that state 
of things should continue for any length 
of time without the country being plunged 
into utter and irretrievable ruin. With 
the feeling of regret expressed by the 
Petitioners he most fully concurred, but he 
at once admitted that he did not 
with that part of the shed which desired 
that House to address his M: jesty to create 


ree 


ag 


an additional number of Peers: and he 
did so, because he thought that such ; 
measure at this moment would bi quite 


at 
{ 


feeling of 


unnecessary ; for he had little doubt th 
their Lordships would see 
the country was so strongly declared in 
favour of the measure, that they would not 
hesitate to adopt it. The petitioners also 
expressed their hope that the Parliament 
would speedily be dissolved, and a new 
one chosen on the principle of t late 
Bill. 

Mr. Hunt said, 


the 


it was rather odd that 
the hon. member for Middlesex, in pr 

senting a Petition, should denounce the 
prayer of it. He could bear testimony to 
the respectability of many members of th 

Birmingham Union, and he found it 
cessary to say this, because the remarks 
he had before made regarding that Union 
had been grossly misrepresented. He had 
been charged with desiring to have it put 
down. All that he haddone, which had 
given rise to such scandalous misrepresent- 
ation, was, to contrast the conduct of 
the present Government, when the mem- 
bers of the Birmingham Political Union 
had held up their hands against the pay- 
ment of taxes, with that of the Govern- 
ment of the day when a similar proceeding 
took place at Manchester. In that instance 
the people were cut down by the Yeo- 
manry. At Birmingham the Union re- 
ceived the approbation of Government. 

He believed, however, the members of the 
Birmingham Union were not fairly treated 
in this petition of their council, because 


he- 


{ COMMONS} 





| 
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he knew they desired the Vote by Ballot 
and Annual Parliaments. He wished to 
recommend a resolution passed by his co1 

stituents to the consideration of the Hous: 

it was to this effect, We rely 
Majesty’s known firmness; we 
your Majesty not to any 
but such constitutional mea 
passing the 


alone restore this 


on youl 
implore 
create mors 
take 
will secure the 
Reform Bil, which can 
country to prosperity and happiness.” A 
address had to 
Vianchester. 

Mr. Hume said, the hon. member fo: 
Preston had misunderstood him; he 
not mean to say that he disapproved 


Peers, 


sures as Ol 


similar been agreed 


did 


|the prayer of the Petition, but that he 
thought it unnecessary. He now begged 
to move that the Petition be printed. Hi 
was — to allow that it contained s 
ral very strong expressions but not any 








that se it objectionable, so far as print 
ing it was concerned, 

Sir Richard 
two objections to the 
thought would 


said, wel 


Vavyan there 


petition, which he 
prevent its being received 
by the House. ‘The first was, the 
which the majority of the House ot 
Lords was spoken of; and the thi 
way in which the House of Con was 
spoken of as pledged to a certain cours 

which put them in opposition to the Hous 
Lords, and from which course it was 
obviously meant to be imputed th y could 
not depart without violating their faith 
the people. The petitione rs stated, that 
they saw and felt that great and important 
interests end: ing red the 
nacy of two Caeavek individuals, 
who, by their conduct, had justly incurred 
the indignation of the country. Ag in 
another part of the petition, 

that the folly and obstinacy of a 
numerical majority of the upper House ot 
Parliament, a measure had been lost on 
which depended the happiness and prospe- 
rity of the country. He put it to the House, 
whether these were proper expressions for 
a Petition addressed to any branch of th« 
Legislature. He wished, also, to remark 
on what had been said by the hon. membet 
for Middlesex with respect to Political 
Unions. That hon. Member had asserted, 
that the only way in which the public 
peace could be effectually maintained was 
by these Political Unions. He would tell 
that hon. Member, that that was the way 
by which the public peace was overthrown. 
He would say, God defend this country 


mahnel 
1D 
next, 


mons 


ol 


to 


were by obsti 


one or 
ain, 


it was said 


from 
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from Political clubs. He would tell the 
hon. Member what sort of a Parliament 
had been within a short time back consti- 


tuted at Naples under the government of 


these Political clubs. He was there him- 
self at the time, and he could speak p si- 


tively as to the fact. ‘There was a legis 


lative body in existence, every member of 


which was threatened by Carbonari Clubs 


if he did not speak and act in a certain 
way. He repeated, that he hoped li 
should never see the time when this coun 
try would be governed by Political Unions. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that after the 
observations just made by the hon. Baronet, 
he could not abstain from saying a few 
words on the subject. 
that these Political Unions were 
illegal, or unconstitutional, or improper. 


He was not aware 


eithe 


He said this, because he was himself a 
member of a Political Union, and he did 
not think that he was laying himself open 
to any censure on that account. He 
thought that, instead of being improper, 
they were both justifiable and necessary : 
that it was absolutely necessary for th 
people of England to show their determi 
nation to obtain a remedy for that scanda- 
lous state of corruption which existed in 
the system of the election of Members of 
that House; 
few late years, no man had ever ventured 
to have the face to say was defensible in 


and which, until within thes¢ 


any point whatever. Who, he would ask, 


had been the occasion of these Political 
Unions? They had arisen out of the per- 
petual denials of that House to give th 
people their due share in what was called 
the re presentation of the people. That 
was the cause of these evils, if evils they 
were; and evils, in one respect, he ad- 
mitted them to be 
butable entirely to such persons as th 
hon, Baronet, and those who support d 
him. The present Ministry had brought 
in this Bill to prevent the necessity of th 
people taking steps of such a nature, and 
their object had been most unhappily de 
feated. But as the people were disap- 
pointed in their just expectations, were 
they to be kept from expressing their dis- 
satisfaction? If the language they used 
was thought too strong, he could not but 
say that he thought it, under all the cir- 
cumstances, very excusable ; and that 
those who by their conduct had occasioned 
that language to be used, were the last 
who ought to find fault with it, Ever 
since he had known his countrymen, he 


but they were attri- 


{Oct 


19} Reform, 


| 
| 


| ture. yet now the doctri 
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believed it had always been considered 


their right freely to express their opinions 


n the who 


or any branch of the Legisla- 
l e was put for- 


ward in that House, that strong language 
from. the peopl was not to there en- 
cured, He said, on the contr iry, that 
such a doctrine was not to be endured, 
The attempt to stifle the free expression of 
just complaints would promote all the 


evils which they affected to dread. Hon. 
Gentlemen « mplained of Political clubs 
indeed : why, had not these very Gentle 

They 
overned Ireland for years by Orang 
clubs. How long, 


honour to bel 


? 


men estabiishe clubs of all kinds 
too, was it thought an 
] : ; 


1) 
to Brunswick clubs ? 


and when the Heol le ai 


neth imsisted on 


} 
if 
a measure of Reform, and the Ministry had 


he hone stv to brine’ a measure of Re form 


} 
+ 


betore the public, whether it met the wishes 
Of every one Man 1n the untryv ne would 
not venture to say; and there was no man 
In hh senses who would exp ct, as the 

Preston seemed to do, 
that it should meet th wishes of all; it 


was at least a measure in which the inter- 
in which 


ests of all men were consulted 3 


men of property were conciliated, becaust 
the value of their property was tot the first 
nic considered In th system ol Repre- 
sentation, and in which all men saw a 
probability of enjoying the elective fran 
chise, and of exercising it freely and 
honestly ; such a measure, though it might 
not satisfy every one man in the country, 
would at least satisfy all men of modera 
tion, and all such men were united in its 
support—but when an honest Admunistra- 
tion, for the first time in the 
had come forward with a 
and de - 
manded support from the people of Eng 
<0 provoking 
that it was dificult to ke p lancuage 
within the limits of the rules of that House 


difficult to keep it within the bounds of 


, 


decency and propriety, it was, he repeat d, 
most prove kine, the king having nobly set 
himself at the head of the Reformers, 
and a whole people supporting the Reform, 
that a few persons should be found directly 
opposed to it, and that, when it was reject- 
ed, those persons should expect that all the 
world would bow and bend to their will, 
and consent quietly, at their g od pleasure, 
ve up all hope of what every honest 


to @ 


man was convinced was necessary for the 
prosperity and happiness of the country, 


, 3 
history of 
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He defied the Government to go on without 
adopting such a measure. 
Ministers had been silly enouch to shrink 
from their duty to a or brave and 
rous Sovereign—to shrink from their duty 
tothe public—suppose they h: id done this, 
then, even then, he would ask, if they 
threw up the reins of government, 

would venture to take the conduct of the 
Government except upon the basis of this 
measure of Reform? It then to 
this, that the opposition to this measure 
was a factious 
for the purpose of turning out the Adminis- 
tration. He 
this when he saw those 
began with opposing all attempts at 
form admit, at last, that Reform was neces- 
sary, while they threw in the way of every 
species of Reform all sorts of obstacle, and 
tried to veil their real opposition to Reform 
under an affected opposition to this par- 


rene- 


who 


came 


opposition—an opposition 
ot i 

was the more convinced of 

Gentlemen who 


Re- 


ticular measure. Why, even the Duke of 
Wellington himself now ad — | that 
some Reform was necessary. A short time 


Duke, 
t for 
the 


n com- 


it was not so with the noble 
and the world gave him credit at | 
manliness and courage when he 
declaration. But even he had be 
pelled to recede from the point of 
refusal of Reform. He found himself 
a false position, and had receded from the 
point which he appeared at first to 

taken up with the same desperat 
tion with which he had taken up his po- 
sition at Waterloo—a position from which 


since 
AS 


made 


absolute 
in 


1 
have 
} } 
ae resolu- 


he said he would not move, and which 
the valour of our brave countrymen, on 
whose rights they were now deciding, had 


On that oeca- 


DY 


enabled him to maintain. 
sion his resolution was nobly justifie dd 
the courage of the men whom he then com- 
but on the present he was forced 
It was true he had 


manded ; 
to abandon his ground. 
not now the same steady troops as on that 
occasion ; his present followers fell off from 
the advanced posts to which | 


ii 


Suppose the 


{COMMONS} 


1e had ordered | 


them, but which they found to be positions | 
that were quite untenable, and he himself | 


was at last obliged to give up his position 
and effect his retreat. But what was the 
cause of all this? It was the strong 
cessity which neither he nor any other man 
could resist. It was clear that there 
no hope for the amelioration of grievances 
of which the people had often complained, 
—but the complaints about which had 
hitherto been disregarded—but the adop- 
tion of this measure of Reform—and its 


ne- 


was 


| passed upon them. 
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adoption could only be secured by th: 
people giving their full support to those 
Ministers who had so well deserved it by 
proposing sucha measure for parliamentary 
Let them. then, vive their con 
fidence to the Ministry—let them show 
that they were convinced, as he was, that 
the Ministers would not abandon the duty 
they owed to their Sovereign and to th 
people. At the same time he was 
that whatever steps were adopted by pet 
sons out of the House, they were ad: = A 
not with a view to dictate to the Minist 

but to shew the Minis try that the I 
not to shrink from completing the creat 
they had beeun, and to prove. to 
them and to their opponents that the 

was nothing likely to throw the 
sod confusion but the rejection of this 
however, was con 


adoption. 


certain 


ou? ht 


work 
country 


neasure. Every one, 


vinced that the measure could not be 
finally rejected; but every one was also 
convinced, that to enable the Ministers to 
carry it, the people must zealously give 


The people were well 


for they felt how much 


them their support. 
inclined to do so, 


they were indebted to the present Mi 
nisters, and that their interests required 
them to give Ministers their support ; fot 
they knew that the country would nevet 


be settled till this measure was adopted ; 


and they did not despair, for, knowing the 


general feeling of the people, they knew 
that the measure could not long be re 

sisted. And who were those who resisted 
it? One set of its opponents was a parcel 


of intriguing gentlemen at the west « nd of 
the town ; and there were intriguing ladies, 
= htv gossips in this our common 

erence in such mat 

must hitherto 
tted that interference 

beeause he erie eht that when ladies once 
vot out of the domestic circle, and got into 
the political, they lost much of the in 

fluence they would otherwise properly 
possess ; and he was tempted to pass upon 
them a similar judgment to that which 
Mrs. in The Beggar's Opera, 
Mrs. Peachum said 
‘¢ Women are bitter bad judges in cases of 
murder ;” and so, he said, ‘‘ Women are 


too, mig} 
whose tnter 
aeoova. he 


1 iT 
unknown. He reore 


wealth,’ 


ters was Sc Ly, 


Peachum, 


bitter bad judges in cases of politics.” 
For himself he could only say, that, con- 
sidering things as they’ now stood, he 


could almost wish the Kings in past times 
had made use of their prerogative, and 
had discontinued to send Writs to decayed 
boroughs, and had, at the same time, sent 
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Writs to boroughs that had grown ereat 
and flourishing. If that prerogative had 


been used, that House would not have 


been in the situation in which it was now, | 


but there would have been, as it were, a 
daily Reform, the 
franchise of inconsiderable boroughs, and 
transferring it to new and popnious and 
flourishing towns. The King, no doubt, 
possessed the right of withholding thes« 
Writs, and of issuing them; | had that 
course been adopted from the beginning, 
there would have been a Reform of 
liament which would not have required 
the interference of the House of Peers. 
Indeed, he was almost prepared to say 
that as Reform essentially concerned the 
privileges of that House, and the cont 
over the public purse (a control of which, 
on other occasions, they were 
that they would not permit the other House 
ration in li 


suppressin 


o 
} 
t 


ange 
all 


ID 
: at= 


so jealous 


make the smallest alt th 
money bills—not even in a relaxation of th 
public burthens), it was a matter with which 
the other House ought not to n 

He was sorrythatthe House of Lords should 
thus have brought 


tion far from estimable, in the eyes 


to 


iteriere. 


themselves into a situa- 
of the 
country, doing themselves no good, and 
forcing upon the minds of the peopl 
inquiry as to the limits of their privilege 
He wished to the Constituti 

served: he believed it was 
Constitution in practice; but 
been corrupted, it shoul 
therefore, he wished to see a fair and 
and full representation of the pe 
that was part of the Constitution ; and he, 
therefore, did regret most dec ply, that the 
} 


Peers should have Oppost d themselves to 


} 
1} an 
see 0 
an excel Cl 
when 


d be purific 


a demand which was made by the whol 
people of England 

sure should be passed to secure to them 
their right—the right 
controlling the public What 
all the rant about Jacobinism and revolu- 
tion mean—what did it come to but this 
—that those who ranted thus wished still 
to exclude the people from the right he 
had referred to—the right which they now 
sought with so much anxiety? In what 
was passing out of doors he saw nothing 


| +] . 
namely, that a mea 


constitutional ot 


) 
purse. aid 


to alarm men, except they went on ex- 
asperating the public by delay and refusal, 
till the public would no longer be satistied 
with this just, rational, and effective mea- 
sure, but would be determined to 
more than their warmest friends now called 
on the opposite party to grant, They 


h ave 





fOcr. 193 


elective 
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| must all recollect the play of Henry IV., 


| when Hotspur, Owen Glendower, and 


| others, were engaged In portioning out 


England. In that scene, Glendower had 
taken the ‘Trent for the limit of his 
portion; and Hotspur, thinking it would 


) much upon his portion, said- 


p 


nu 


1 dee 


Io rob me of so richa sottom here 
| Glendower, 
| 


}ran high between them ; Hotspur was told 


of course, objec i d,and words 


ihe should not anger Owen Glendower, fot 
| Glendower was a friend; on which Hot 
spur, with trae English feeling exclaimed 
o —_—— | t! ( | I nd 

lo any \ d r frien 

But in the way « irgai ark ye me, 

| cavil on th ninth part ol » hair . 

o said the people of England at this 
moment They would recede much if 
hey wel satistied that they should get 
vhat thev wanted, and what they had a 
right to ask, namely, a practical control 
over the public expenditure; but if that 
were refused them—if friendliness was 
dropp¢ } and the m tel b ame one of 
Ibargain, they would ‘eavil about. the 
ninth part of a han In his 0} inion, his 
Via s Ministers deserved the confi 
cde f the country ; ad he was anxious 
to impre that on the country, for they 
ad iven an earnest of their honest 
intentions, and confidence in them would 
enal them to tollow out what they had 
thus be nh, whiea ditiere it course would 
but impede them in carrying into execu 
tion the plan of Reform they had laid 


He knew it 


"1 livia 


might be 
rly jealous 
ynfidence : 

Govern 


be 


é In the 
matters confidence was 
ry. it 
iven, and it should not now be withdrawn. 


} | a 1] : 
a grounds {ol Meo it 


Vi 


this instance had been 


sereater claim to confidence could 
be put forward by any Ministry than was 
put forward by the present in this 
? What tl 


measure ¢ 
voluntary act of theirs—they had embarked 


one 


ey proposed was a 
themselves in the same boat, 
vessel, with the liberties of their country, 
and they had identified their interests with 
those of the people. They were in the 
same situation as the Roman army which 


in the same 
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went out to conquer their neighbours, the | before them. Would the House, he asked, 


Samnites. The Roman Consul, who had 


determined not to retreat, placed his army 
in such a position, that 
for the army to escape from a victorious 
enemy, and they had, therefore, 
native but to 
Consul, in his 
them, that the contest would 
—that they would have to 
enemy equally numerous 
disciplined, equally provided with arms 
and equally full of courage with them- 
selves; but he added, that they had one 
advantag 
necessitate superrore. 
tion of the 
they would be compe lled to be victorious: 
they were to fall or stand by this measure 
and they were victory, for they 
were sure of the public support, and with 
that support they could not fail. He 
trusted that they would not 


it was impossible 


no alter- 
Roman 
rs, told 


be de sperate 


conquer. The 
speec h to his soldic 


combat an 


: 
equi lly well 


e— quod maxima et uliima erant 
ibat was the situa- 


Ministers—by necessity alone 


sure of 


be | ress¢ d In 


give its sanction, by causing it to be 
printed, to such language as this—‘ that 
the interests of the country were sacrificed 
or endangered by the selfish obstinacy of 


200 individuals?” And that no doubt 
might apply to whom it alluded, this 
paragraph followed, ‘‘ by the folly and 
obstinacy of a numerical majority in the 


House of Lords.” Was this language 
which the House would sanction as apply 

ing to the majority of the other House of 
Parliament? He would put it to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
in that House,whether he would consent to 


the printing of a petition containing such 

an attack on the other House of Parlia 
iment ¢ 

Lord Althorp did not think that th 


wording of petitions from the people in 
times of great excitement ought to be too 
strictly looked If the hon. Baronet 


opposite meant to ask him, did he approve 


of the language of the petition? He was 
perfectly ready to say he did not. It was 
jlanguage such as he hoped he neve 


any way to promise a particular line of | 
conduct. He trusted that his Majesty 
ud his Majesty’s Ministers would be 


enabled to relieve the 
difficulties in which for 
had | involved, 


een a that they would 
succeed in proc uring for the country that 
representation, without which it was in 


vain to hope for good government 
without which a good Government could 
not go on, and which alone would be able 
to secure the public tranquillity 
piness. 

Mr. Goulburn was surprisi ad at the 
course which the hon. Baronet had taken 
on this occasion. He would not, h 
follow him in his very excursive speech. 
It was a speech which would almost 


and hap- 


owever, 


Maks 


country from those 
a century past it | 


il 
non. 


| he would answer, 


and to print petitions animadverting, i 
| 


the House believe it had been intended | 
for another occasion, but that, by som 
accident or other, the hon. Baronet had 


missed the 
and was therefore 

to think it so good an oration, that the 
House should not separate without having 
had the benefit of hearing it. He would 
not presume to inquire whether the hon 
Baronet was smarting under the witicisms 
of that sex he had so ungallantly alluded 
to, but he would confine himself simply 
to the question before the House, and he 
would contend that there would be an end 
to the freedom of debate, if the conduct 
of Members in either House were to be 
attacked as that of the majority of the 
House of Lords had been in the petition 


opportunity 


anxious, as he seemet 


of delive rine it, ] 





approached to himself, and such as he was 
sure could be of no sort of use in the dis- 
cussion ot political questions. But if the 
Baronet asked him, did he think that 
the petition ought to be received in the 
ordinary manner in which petitions upon 
important subjects were received, and 
should be permitted to be printed? That, 
was altog rether 
tion of expediency. The expressions to 
which the hon. Baronet objected related 
to the particular conduct of noble indivi- 
in the other House of Parliament: 

had known the House to 


a quc S- 


duals 


ind he receiv 


terms, not only on individuals 
in either House of Parliament, 
the conduct of the whole Legislature. He 


very strong 


but upon 


therefore, did not think that the Houss 
i ° . 

would do wisely in negativing the Motion 
of his hon. friend. But ia giving that 


opinion, he hoped he should not be sup- 
posed to agree in or to 
language of the petitioners. 

Mr. Kennedy said, he must enter his 
protest against the doctrine of appealing 
to Ministers as members of the Govern- 
ment on questions like the present. They 
ought to give their opinions only as indi- 
vidual Members of the House in matters 
which were not connected with the policy 
of their Government. As to the question 
before them, he must say, that if hon, 


+ ] 
Sanction the 
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Gentlemen opposite knew the state of 


feeling in the country, they would rather 
feel pleasure than regret that it vented 
itself in this harmless way. 


strong language, depend on it the people 
would press round the throne and give 
expression to opinions much stronger. In 
fact, the petitions which had been pre- 
sented by the people , prove dthec omple te 
tr: anquillity of the country; and that it 
was, he believed, at which hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were so much disappointe a; 
The country was, however, he wee hi appy 
to say, perfe c tly tranquil, He could spea k 
more particularly of that part of the king- 


dom with which he was more immediately | 
but he would not | 


connected (Scotland) ; 


fOcr. 19} 


if petitions | 
of this kind were rejected on account of 


say that that tranquillity would be perma- | 


nent, if the measure of Reform were unne- 
cessarily delayed—ultimately refused it 
could not be—but he could not 
without serious 
sequences of any unnecessary a lel: ly. 

Mr. George Bankes said, he must repel 
with indignation the imputation of the 
hon. Member who last addressed the 
House, that Members at that (the 
sition) side were disappointed at the 
tranquil state of the country. ‘They had 
never expected that the country would be 
otherwise than tranquil, and therefore the 
tranquillity which now prevailed was not 
matter of surprise, still less of disappoint- 
ment, to them. They objected to such 
language as this petition contained, be- 
cause they expected <— 
wished to be “auaiils red deliberative as- 
semblies would use more 
men who met only for one occasion. The 
hon. Baronet had adverted to the Orang 
and Brunswick clubs, which he 
were founded on the principles of the 
Members on the Opposition side of t! 
House; but what would the hon. Baronet 
say, if petitions were presented from any 
of those clubs, so. damnie of the selfish 
obstinacy of Lord Grey and his colleagues, 
in sacrificing or endangering the interests 
of the country, by persisting in a violent 
change of the Constitution ? Would the 
hon. Baronet think that the House 
to sanction language of that kind by order 
ing the pe tition to be printe d? He had 
no desire to reject the petitions of any 
portion of the people, but he did desire 
that the petitions should be worded in 
respectful language. The question now 
before the House was, uot 


look 


| 


bodies who 


caution than 


| 


assumed 


ou oht 


appre hension at the con- | 


Oppo- | 


| ck e that the 
whether the | to ‘his confidence, althou 


ofknyn [ sannme 99 
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petition should be rejected, for no one 
had any such wish, but whether the House 
would so far sanction the lanzuage which 
the noble Lord (Althorp) had declared he 
disapproved, as to direct it to be printed. 
There were many parts of the hon. 
Baronet’s speech which he regretted, but 
he concurred with him 
put forth the prerogatives of the C 
prominently. He was glad, also, 
him speak of the Sovereign as the father 
of his people; but it did sometimes 

1 > fond fathers mistook 
ir children, and indulged 
p jecine of their real 


n that where he 


rown so 


to hear 


happen, that 

thi passions ol “th 
those passions to the 
interests. 

Mr. James Johnstone concratulated the 
House on the state of tranquillity which 
prevailed in that part of the empire (Scot- 
land) to which he He did not 
think that the hon. Baronet opposite did 
right in sneering at the Political Unions. 
He begged to remind the hon. Baronet that 
been preserved in those places 


belonged, 


p' CS h 1c 


where Political Unions were established, 
and that riots and conflagrations had 
taken place in those parts of the country 


where — existed no Political Unions 


Nottingham and Derb¥, for instance. 150 
people were little better 
than serfs, and were treated nearly the 
same as slaves were now treated in the 
West Indies, but the spread of intelligence 


years aco, the 


moral streneth which 
increase of influ- 
| thought 


1 


sooner the House met after the 


had given them a 
entitled them to a larg 
ence in the Constitution. | 


prorogation the better; and he _ believec 
that if the present 
e country would be on fire. 
Mir. Hunt said, the hon. Member who 


Ministers were to leave 


had just sat down, had made use of 
strona X Ss! tha 1 Wa contain dd 
in any petition, but he merely wished to 
remark, in reply to the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Francis Burdett) opposite, who had said 
no pers ut of Bedlam could expect the 


people to be wholly unanimous tn favour of 
Reto mM, that he (Mr. Hunt belie ved thev 

7 . 1 ° ° 
arly unanimous, but it w 


iwfora 


were ne 
more extensive measure of Reform than 
the late Bill. The hon. 
been pleased to insinuate, th 


Baronet had also 
at those who 
. not receive the franchise under the 
Bill, would still receive some bet 
its being extended ; why this sounded very 
0 virtual representation. He must de 
Ministers were not entitled 


oh he hoped he 


efit from 
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should not be called a Tory for this opin- | 


i0n, 

printed, as he considered the | 

Birmingham had as much right to petition 
ow] 

for a larze creation of Peers, as t 

of Preston had to petition against s 


He hoped the petition would be 


eople 
I 


he pe ople 
> a 


ik al 
creation. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan, in expla 
stated, that he rathe 


some parts of the country, than have th 


ration, 


would T riots in 


see 


peace kept by means of unions, which 


were only instruments in the hands of 
demagogues. . 

Petition to be printed. 

Cuorera Morsus.| Sir Richard Vy- 


ryan begged to ask the right hon. Gentk 
man, the Vice-President of the 
Trade, whether any communications had 
been received from the Board of Health 
relating to the quarantine establishment? 
That Board was composed of persons illus- 
trious for their knowledge and 
ments, but their time wa 
much occupied by their own avocations, 
to allow them sufficient tt 


Board of 


rau qu ee- 


he feared too 


Ss 


leisure to nd 


to the progress of that dreadful disease 


which was daily approaching ne: 


Mr. Poulett Thomson stated, that the 
Board of Health had devoted a creat deal 
of attention to the subject of the Cholera 


Morbus, and he believed that their labours 
ficial to the 


would be found ben 


country. 


The Board had received instructions to 
draw up a statement of the precautions 
most proper to be employed, in ler to 
prevent the approach of the d se, and 
that statement would be published in tl 
Gazette, and circulated through every 
town and village along the shore opposit 
infected places. He hoped that itlemen 
who resided along the southern and eastern 
coast, but particularly the latt uld 
endeavour, by every means in th er, 
to explain to the poor people, who ar 
usually engaged in smuggling transactions, 
the dreadful risk to which the 


exposed 
x 


the whole community, and themselves in 
particular. 

Mr. Warburton said. that he should 
have been better satistied to have heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman, that Go- 
vernment had themselves adopted the 
most effectual means for preventing sur- 
reptitious intercourse with the countries 
where the disease was raging. He though 
that some commercial men might be added 
to the Board of Health with great advan 


tage. 


§ COMMONS} 


of 








Cholera Morbus. 


Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought that all 
intercourse ought, at whatever risk, to b 
suspended between this country and Ham 
burgh. With respect to the Board 
Health, he hoped that some of the mem 
bers of that board would be persons wh 
nad ) 
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ol 


ssessed opportunities of witnessing 


disease 





ihe progress of the in foreic: 
countries. There were many individual 
in this country who had witnessed th 
progress of the Cholerain India, Amongst 
this number was Dr. Russell, who had 
been despatched to St. Petersburgh to ob 


tain information respecting that formidab! 
disease. He understood that Dr. Russell 
had returned to this country, and if that 
were the case, he hoped that his talent 
and experience would be put in requisi 
tion. 


+ 
t 


Poulett Thomson begced to assure 
louse that Government had already 
every exertion in its power to pre- 


made 
vent 


Cl 


ling with the places where th 


Fresh hands had been 


10 


Stilo 


1Oiera Was raging. 





employ d alone the coast where they had 
The Board ot 


Health was composed of medical men, and 


been found necessary. 


other persons best qualified for the task 
wh execute. Dr. 
to tl 


return 


ch they would have to 
sell had not yet returned 
country. When he should 
would be added to the Board. 
Mr. George Robinson beeeed to direct 
att t, t 
number of deaths v | 
in ditterent places. He thoucht the Board 
oht to to in whe 


s variation was attributable to differen 


! 
I 


il 


h 


Rus 


i} ‘ 
i tha 

oe | 
erav 


ntion of Ministers to the fac 


~ ] 
ried consi ly 


the 


endeavour ascertain the 


Ou 
th! 
of treatment, or to different local circum 


B the introduction of 
must be looked 


for 


ea Ie A said, ( 
such a disease into Ireland, 
at with the greatest apprehensions, 
would prove espe cially dangerous to a p 

pulation already in a morbid state. 

Mr. /Zume thought that this was a matte 

1e hizhest Importance, A board should 
constituted in which some of the mem- 
if 


a 


bers could devote their whole time and 
to the duties it. He 
have a board composed ot 


tention of would 


‘nel 


much 1 
quarter-masters, who were accustomed t 
organization, and would devote their W hole 


time tot 





, public service, than of medical 
He thought that all 
cruisers should be employed in stoppin 
tl ntraband trade. As to expense it wa 
| quite out of the question in an affair ot 

| such moment. 


our 


men. Spal 


1 
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RE-ASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT.] 
Colonel Evans rose pursuant to notice 
which he had given of a Resolution re 


specting the approaching Prorogation of 
Parliament. It had that the 
of his Majesty’s nt 
at 


HE 
been said, 


Governm 
required repose : it had also been said, th 
the Members of that House had some 
claim to repose; but he would tell them 
that the country required repose, and that 
pting a short Prorogati 
speedy ass¢ satel wwe of Pa it, 
settlement of the Reform question could 
vive that reposi 
entitled. Under 
stances he should, of course, > the 
re-assemblinge of Parliament th 
usual time ; but, under the present aspect 
of public affairs, he certainly should have 
deemed his Motion not improper, had he 
not heard from authority, on which he 
placed the fullest reliance, that the meet- 


members 


nothing ¢ X¢ vb, the 


rliame and a 
to which the country wa 


all 


5 
ordinary cireum- 
not 
before 


bo 
ure’ 


¢ : 
£Ocr. 
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cessful issue. He was enabled certamly 


| to say, that the prorogation would be of 
that length which was found most con 
ducive to the success of the rreat mea 
sure of Parliamentary Reform. Minister: 
were | deed to that measure, or to on 
tullv efheient. Th labours were 
anxiously devoted to that end, and thev 
would adhere strictly to these means most 
calculated to ensure that end. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferqusson was glad that the 
hon. Membei id withdrawn his Motion 
It would be ineonsistent with the vote of 
confidence in Mimiusters which had been 
recently ag t 

Vii RR l uid, | ould rather 
piace tull confidence in the discretion and 
food faith of h Majesty’s Ministers than 


agree to any such Motion as that of which 
the and gallant Member had 
notice. He hoped and trusted the country 
would feel no suspicion or mistrust of the 


hon. Oiven 


ing of Parliament \ vould not be postponed Minist The assurance they had now 
be yond the first week December. H received, ought to satisfy every reasonable 
certainly had not received this communi- | friend of Reform. 
cation officially, but he had it from an- Motion withdrawn 
thority in which he reposed the most paar e 
entire confidence, and he, therefore, did not 
at that moment think himself warranted II « Sk GF LORDS: 
in pressing his Motion. The deepest sy ee October 20, 1831 
anxiety prevailed upon the subject—an 
anxiety increased by the constitutional Prot rioN oF PariiaMeNt.] Hi 
anomaly of the differences subsisting b Majesty, accompanied by the usual Oth 
tween two branches of the Legislature cers of State, prov led to the House oft 
It was, therefore, with great satisfaction he | Peers to Prorogue the Parliament. 
found himself enabed to state, from a The House of ¢ mo having been 
“tom on which he | full reliance, that summoned to wait upon his Majesty, the 
Fildibent aculdtheet os soon as possible. | Speak accompanied by Lord Althorp, 
Lord Althorp thought it nec ssary to nd several other Members of Hou 
say one or two words. The hon. Membet ppeared at the Bar 
had stated, that he had heard, but not The Sp holding the Appt ypriation 
officially that Parliament would re-as- | Bill in his hand, then addressed his Ma sty 
semble in w the first week in December, On ollows May it please your M eats 
that subject | he (Lord \lthorp) had not any \\ your Majesty’s most faithful Com- 
statement to make. He should not feel | mons, of the United Kingdom of Great 
himself justified, as a Minister, in makine | Britain and Ireland, in Parhament as 
any statement. He hoped that all who mbled, attend your Majesty at the close 
felt anxious on the subject would do the | of a ion unusually protracted; and, 
Ministers the justice to believe that none | Sire, among dithiculties and anxiety, both 
could feel more anxious than they did for | within and without the walls of Parlia- 
the settlement of that great se age ac | ment, and labours unprecedented in any 
now occupied al] men’s minds; and he | former Session, we presume to hope that 
trusted that the House and the country | we have discharged our dut s faithful 
would place that confidence in Ministe: Representatives of the people of th 
which they had done nothing to forfeit. | realm und as loyal and devotedly 
He hoped the country would recollect this | tached subjects of you i st sire, 
that the Ministers were entitled to e last bill which | have now to present 
credit for a sincere wish to brine the con- | is entitled An Act to *PP y the sum ol 
1,800,0007. out of the Consolidated Fund, 


templated measure of Reform to a suc- 
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Session of Parliament,’ to which, with all 
humility, w Majesty's royal 
assent.”’ 

The Royal Assent was then given to the 
bill brought up by the Speaker, and t 
the following Bills: Duties on Hops, 
Distillation of Spirits (Ireland); Valuation 
of Lands (Ireland), Military Accounts (Ire- 
land), Embankment (Ireland), Bankruptcy 
Court Bill. Adverse C 
Law, Select Vestries, 
Crown Lands. 

His Majesty then 
ing Speech :- 


pray your 


} 
iosure ol 


and En 


delivered the fol 


“be My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“T am at length enabled to put an end 
to a Session of unexampled duration and 
labour, in which matters of the di epest 
interest have been brought under your con 
sideration. 

‘“< T have felt sincere satisfact 
firming, by my Royal assent, Bills for th 


—s) 


amendment of the Game Laws, and for 
the 


heavily on the industry 


Taxes, whi h pressed 


reduction of 
of my people ; and 
I have observed with no less pleasure the 
commencement of important 
the Law 


Improve - 
ments in of Bankruptey, from 


beneficial effects may b 


which the most 
expected. 


““T continue to receive the most o 


paration of the States of Hoiland and 
3eloium, on terms by which the interests 


of both, together with the future security 


of other countries, have been caref: 
provided for. 

““A treaty, founded on this arrange 
ment, has been presented to the Dutch 
and Belgian Plenipotentiaries, and I trust 
that its acceptance by their respective 
Courts, which I anxiously expect, will 


avert the dangers by which the peace of 


fLORDS} 


to the service of the year 1831, and to 
appropriate the supplies cranted in this 


. : 
laims in Courts of 





Parliament. 


| Europe was threatened whilst this ques 
i 


ion remained unsettled. 


© Gentle men of the House of Comme 
- } 


| I thank you for the provision mad 


(e4 
for the future dignity and comfort of 


} 


Royal Consort, in the event of her s 


viving me, and for the supplies which you 


} have granted for the service of the present 
vear. Youmay be assured of my anxi 
care to have them administered with t! 


strictest attention to a well consid 


; CCOnomy. 
| “The state of Europe has made it ne 
| cessary to incur, in the various establish 
ments of the public service, an increased 
expenditure, which it will be my e: 
desire to reduce whenever it can be don 
with safety to theinterests of the country. 
In the meantime I have the satisfaction of 


reflecting that these demands have b 


| provided for without any material addit 
to the public burthens. 
| 
_ Mn Lords and (x nthe nen: 

‘In the interval of repose which may 
| now be afforded you, [am-sure it is w 
: 

for me to recommend to vou 


necessary 
> most careful attention to the preset 
: ss ; 

ol tranquility In your respec 


: The anxiety which has be en so @ene 


fying proofs of the friendly disposition of | T@lly manifested by my people for the a 
Foreign Powers. complishment of a Constitutional Reform 
‘“¢The Conference assembled in London } in the Commons House of P wham 
has at length terminated its difficult and | Wil, I trust, be regulated by a du n 

laborious discussions, by an arrangement of the neces ity of order and mor 
unanimously agreed upon by the Plenipo- | !" their proceeding 
tentiaries of the Five Powers, for the se- | ‘‘ To the consideration of this impor 


estion the attention of 


called at th 


le ensuing Session; and you 
may be assured of my unaltered desire to 
promote its settlement, by such improve- 


ments in the Representation as may be 


found necessary for securing to my peopl 


the full enjoyment of their rights, which, 





+] 
OLLIE! 


with those of th 


orders of the State, are essential to th: 


In combination 


support of our free Constitution,” 


y 
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The Lord Chancellor, by his Majesty’ 
command, said— 


sé My Lords, and Gentle Men; 


“It is his Majesty’s royal will and 


pleasure, that this Parliament be pro 
rogued to ‘Tuesday the twenty-second d 
of November next, to be then here | 
and this Parliament is accordingly pro 
rogued to Tuesday, the twenty-second day 
of November next.” 

His Majesty retired, attended by Earl 


Grey, the Lord Chancellor, and the othe: 


n, 


officers of State: the Commons also retired 
from the Bar,and the Parliame: ted, 


SOOO EROL EEE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, October °® *833] 


MINUTES. ] Returns or 


ROBINSON, of the D pa 
of British Produce in the Ports of I 
States. 
Petitions Presented By Mr. P THER » | I 


habitants of Bristol, in favour of the Rev. Robert 1 


Rerornm—Peritions.|] Colonel Lvans 
presented a Petition from Mr. fF. Clayton, 
praying that the House would 
Address to the King, requesting his Ma- 
jesty to exercise his royal prerogative by 
creating such a number of Peers as might 
be thought requisite for thi 
new Reform Bill. The petitioner furth 
prayed, that the Bishops might be cdis- 
qualified from sitting as Spiritual Peers in 
the Upper House. The hon. and gallant 
Member expressed his concurrence in the 
sentiments avowed in the petition. 

Mr. Hume took this opportunity of ob- 
serving that, in his opinion, the slight dis- 
trust which, perhaps, was felt by a portion 
of the public towards his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters was occasioned, in no small de 
by the circumstance of their retaining in 
office men opposed to them in politics 
if his Majesty's Ministe rs would be guide 
by the opinion of so humble an individual 
as himself, (for he considered the present 


VOU an 


success Of a 


was a time for them to act with prompti- | s! 


tude and energy) he did not hesitate to | 
say that, if he were at the head of the} 
Government, forty-eight hours should not 
pass before he would remove every Lord- | 
lieutenant of a county who opposed the 
Reform Bill. He was prepared to recom- 
mend the utmost decision and energy, 
which he considered was necessary to break 
down a political party which had been in 
power for so many years. There must be 
no more attempts at conciliation. The 


VOL, VIII, {firs 
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| tranquillity and happun of the ce 
5 
! 
| depended on the Spec i ( 
' i I . 
; question Of fvelorm, and ( 
| } 
IC id not able 
i 
} sonal delicacy to interfe1 Lf 
| , ' 
i ment of a matter of such \ I 
} , 
| tot 12 country 
| q: } } Pee 1 4 
| Sit Charies I /vUeEes issu | t if ; 
| member for Middlesex, though agitation 
Bes as Te | | | 
and intimidation seemed to be the ordet F 
| 
| * 4h uy ] } } 1¢ t | 
} of the day, that honest men would not op + 
i 
- ! 
deterred from doing their duty, and e1 
. . a¢ . | } Ri ) 
ad LVOUTINGS to ret the bill lately | i¢ e | il- 
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Ca th i . rs i 1 I 
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Ho > a i \ toey ii { I 
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ywithhold the payment of their rat 


“t ac , 
Ch thoucn he hon. me l 


; , 
a VI 1eS¢ 1 it hay very iitt 
, .) ’ ‘ 
)} i i th { i} avi« Ne Grove Ph) 
i’} 
{ } y | { on { 
mel would | mead by V iin ol 
dell y or propriety from opting any 
I | : 
proceeding calculated to thell 
I 
i } I 
vn ea With i } ol th it 
i 
] ] 4} 
Nn pl i ve I ( { eC thal 
that there \ reaction in 1 
I It nanifest, by t return of 
' . 
nl e | (J Lt Ashicy) for or 
nu hare’’ itv of freehold 
" } “ a? 
He had reason U¢ ve that this 1 ( 
] 1 ‘ | ! 3 
Was palpably manifesting itself throughout He 
4 
} 1 | | j a ‘ a 
Ireland ; and he h ped and trusted t { mii 
] Pi] 1] — P } fer p 
the bill would soon be as much in dista / 
& 
vour asl h L evel be Lint I | th k 
country 
n ; 
sir £rancts Hurd H Oo ith 
] y ] { \ } { 
th non. memyv LO} au t l i 


I 
ought to be Jaid aside, and that his Ma 
jesty’s Government ought not to hesitat, 
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in removing any persons from office who 
might evince a disposition to retard the 
success of the great measure of Reform. 
With respect to the sneer of the hon. and 
gallant Member (Colonel Trench) as to the 
want of propriety and delicacy on the part 
of his Majesty’s Government, he could 
only say, that Ministers, in his 
would be only doing that which was most 
conducive to the weal of the realm, if they 
acted on all occasions precisely contrary 





to the advice of Gentlemen opposite. The 
remarks of the gallant Member, and of 
the hon. Baronet were so discreet and 


well-timed as to remind him forcibly of 
the proverb—‘ Protect me from my friends, 


and | will defend myself against my ene- 
mies.”’ No Reformer could have made ob- 
servations more injurious to the hisnis 
reform party. The hon. and gallant 
Member had alluded to the Dorsetshir 
election, for instance, and designated 
the majority by which the noble Lord 
(Ashley) was returned as a large majority. 
If he was well informed, if there had 
been another Assessor, the noble Lord 


would, in all probability, have had no ma- 
jority; and, as it was, the majority was 
very small. He repeated, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government should sacrifice every 
feeline for the promotion of the ereat 
measure of Reform; andif it was thought 
necessary to reassemble Dadian acain 
very soon, he hoped the importance of thi 

measure to be brought forward would in- 
duce the Irish Members, to whom the 
country owed so much for their diligent 


attendance during the present Session, to 
sacrifice their personal convenience, and 
appear again in their places on the first 


day of the ensuing Session of Parliament. 

Lord Ashley said, he did not expect 
that it would have been necessary for him 
to address the House so soon after taking 
his seat ; still less did he anticipate that he 
should have been called upon to defend the 
Assessor,at the late election for Dorsetshire. 
He did not think it becoming of the hon. 
Baronet, considering his station, and ex- 
perience, and his constitutional knowledge, 
to get up in his place, and throw out an 


insinuation on the character of the As- 
sessor at a contested election, from whose 
decision there could be an appeal. In 


effect, the hon. Baronet brought the con. 
duct of that Gentleman before the bar of 
that House although he did not summon 
him thither personally. The hon. Baronet 


fCOMMONS} 


| partially done his duty. 


| 





opinion, | 





seemed to insinuate, that he would not 
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have taken his seat in that House as mem 
Dorsetshire, had the Assessor im 
Such an assump 
tion, he could assure him, 
reasonable and unjust, as it happened to 
be entirely destitute of foundation in fact. 
He was sure, upon cool reflection, 
the hon. Baronet would pardon a much 
younger man for making such an observa 
tion) the hon. Baronet himse If would reg 
that he had indulged in such a snc od 
was impossible for him not to contend that 
a reaction had taken place in the publi 
mind. If there had not been such a re 
action, how happened it that, though h« 
started only on the Wednesday, and ap- 
ared at the hustings on the Frid: ry, and 
ough his opponent (Mr. P onsonby ) had 
fourteen days before, he (Lord 
shley) polled as many voters during th 
two days as Mr. Bankes had done in 
the pre ceding election in six? If ther 
had been a reaction, how could it 
have happened that he received 500 votes 
more than Mr. Calcraft had received at the 
former election? There were many free- 
holders, who had walked twenty miles to 
the hustings and twenty miles back again, 


her for 


was most un 


er 


it 


pé 
tl 
Ste ted 
\s 

first 


not 


to poll for him, when the -y heard the caus 
on which he had started, without th 
slightest hope of remuneration. The Yeo 


f the county told him they would 
‘nts, and, in point of fact, they 
had been his agents. Many of the ele: 
stated at the hus tings—“ We voted for 

Reform candidate on the former : 
but we are now satisfied the | 
great humbug.” In illustration of 
he might state, that the inhabitants 
of the Isle of Portland, which island con- 
tained many freeholders, who had held 
their freeholds for a number of years, met 
to the number of 100, and agreed to peti- 
tion the Lords sieinnt the Bill. The pe- 
tition had been forwarded to the Duke of 
Wellington, and it contained these re- 
markable words—“ We were deceived into 
the support of the Bill, in the first in- 
stance, by the abuse of the King’s name.” 
So far was the hon. Baronet from being 
correct in ascribing his success to the de- 
cisions of the Assessor, that he could in- 
form the hon. Baronet, that his majority 
in fact would have amounted to more than 
100, had no votes on either side been re- 
ferred to his adjudication. He should 
not have trespassed on the House with 
these observations but for what had fallen 
from the hon, Baronet. 
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Sir Francis Burdett, in explanation, 
assured the noble Lord that he had never 
meant to asperse the character of the 
Sherift’s Assessor. He had only alluded 
to what he had heard stated, that it was 
calculated, if the votes had not been 
delayed by the Assessor, that there would 
have been a majority of fifty-six for Mr. 
Ponsonby, instead of a majority for the 
noble Lord. He also begged the House 


to observe, that the election for Dorsetshire | 


was a very slight symptom indeed of the 
real state of public opinion throughout the 
country. 

Mr. George Bankes hoped he might 
be allowed to mention the fact, that the 
same Gentleman was the Assessor at the 
late election, and at the former election, 
when the result was so different. In the 
mortification of defeat, some of Mr. 
Bankes’s friends on the former occasion, 
were disposed to impugn the conduct of | 
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the Assessor; but he said then what he 
repeated now, that he knew the Assessor, 
and that a more honourable man did not 
exist. Ifthe Anti-reform party had not 
been taunted and challenged to come for- 
ward in Dorsetshire, he did not know that 
the experiment would have been tried ; 
but, now that it had been successfully 
tried, the newspapers, which, before the 
election, were echoing the cry—‘ No 
Anti-reformer dare come forward for Dor- 
set,” were completely silent. 

The Usher of the Black Rod summoned 
the House to attend his Majesty. 

The Speaker, accordingly, repaired to 
the other House, accompanied by all the 
Members present; and soon afterwards 
returned, as usual, with the copy of the 
King’s Speech (for which see the Lords’ 
report), which he read at the Table; and 
thereupon the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Members severally departed. 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS, 
Class 1 to VIII, 


Or tue UNITED KINGDOM or GREAT BRITAIN anv IRELAND, 





For the Year ended 5th January, 1831. 








CLASS, 
J. - - - Pusric Income. 

IJ. - - - Pusrtic ExpPpENDITURE. 
III. - - - ConsonipaTED Funp. 
IV. --- Pusric Funpep Dest, 

V. --- Unrunpep Desr. 

VI. - - - Disposirion op Grants, 
VII. - - - ARREARS AND BALANCES, 


VIII. - - - Trapze anp NaviGarTION, 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1830. 








An Account of the Onpinary Revenves and Extraordinary Resources, consti 
IRELAND; for the Yea: 


N. B.—This Account is formed by adding the Totals of the Ao- 

















Repayments, Allowances, NETT RECEIPT 
. . aia - a Discounts, Drawbacks, within the Year, afte 
HEADS OF REVENUE. GROSS RECEIPT, and Bounties in the deducting 
Nature of Drawbacks, &c. REPAYMENTS, & 
@rdinary RWebenues, aL. es. Oe £. o;. 0, £. S. 
CUSTOMS ....cecsseeereeseeres eseceeeesseeeeesenes eseeees} 21,084,524 19 84) 1,557,494 5 73/19,527,100 14 1 


EXCISE ceossesscreccevsssscnereeesecetoresesevsseseesesees| 229904,087 16 103) 2,537,505 18 34)19,817,581 18 7 
PPE cisgnsnktnseboseheseetseinsnscnssstscntsdesonencce] CO5SGS FT 86 B06081 18 73) 7,940,088 14 ¢ 


TAXES, under the Management of the Commis- 
sioners Of Taxes .....eeeeee: 900s0eesnss eonceccoceoeces| QyGULe7 9 F Of 6,409 0 2] 5,294,870 6 10} 


























POST OFFICE ....cccccccsssecencceroveccsssecsscveevees| 2,901,432 11 0} 89,226 5 6] 2,212,206 5 6} 
One Shilling in the Pound, and Sixpence in the 
Pound on Pensions and Salaries, and Four Shil- 
lings in the Pound on Pensions... .,......-ceseseess 52,351 16 10} ~ . ° 52,351 16 10} 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars .,.... 67,925 19 9 - - - 67,925 19 9 
SEIN MURINAD ccesciwassivanoweesbenubcsunne Ssickissdinesns| OOo ae O - - - 363,742 0 4 
Sinall Branches of the King’s Hereditary Revenue..| 1,260 2 7 - - - 7,260 2 ? 
j 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices .......00++ 44,684 3 9 - - - 44,684 3 9 
Poundage Fees, Pells’ Fees, Casualties, Treasury | 
Fees, and Hospital Fees........ sGubseba se saeeuseeonac | 9,096 9 1} - . - 9,096 9 1} 
eg 
Tora s of Ordinary Revenues .escssseeeeeees (299142,200 14 14] 4,497,547 2 2 154,644,703 11 113 
: ’ 2 
Other Wesources. 
Money received from the East-India Company, on 
account of Retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of his 
Majesty’s Forces serving in the East Indies, per | 
ot e005 4, 6571 cscs ccoesess i cacadbeeacanessons 60,000 0 0 | - - - 60,000 0 0 
Surplus of his Majesty’s Hereditary Revenue, Scot- 
land, per Act 4 Geo, Be 0s NP eeunasensneceee 20,000 O O =" a i 20,000 0 0O 
Sarplus of the 4} per cent Duties .......escscceseeeees 23,860 0 8 - “ - 23,860 0O 
Imprest Monies, repaid by sundry Public Account- 
ants, and other Monies paid to the Public......... 54,094 18 24 - . - 34,094 18 2} 
Amount of Savings on the Third Class of the Civil 
Rak cacechese ssc henakanwar Ssseeahbenee bu eupeepaneesiens 25,692 16 6}; - ~ - 25,692 16 6} 
Money brought from the Civil List, on account of 
the Salary of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports... 2,973 12 63 - - . 2,978 12 6% 
| = z 
Torats of the Public Income of the United 
Kingdom .....sevcrssecsvccsceveeversecvosesseee [I9300,872 2 °4 4,497,547 2 2 154,811,324 19 10} 














Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 24th March, 1831. 








Clas L—PUBLIC INCOME. 








: ended 5th January, 1831. 


count for Great Britain, to the Totals of the Account for Ireland. 









tuting the PUBLIC INCOME of the United Kingdom of GREAT BRITAIN AND 



























































‘TOTAL INCOME, =—- FAO PAYMENTS BALANCES and BILLS TOTAL DISCHARGE Jp0% ek 
including po S sh “Ee snare its > the outstanding e e moetay 
BALANCES, | Progressto the Excheq ier. EXCHEQUER. January, 1831. INCOME. asc ted 
Le ae | & Sethe ea a od; = a a. ay sf. po bd tee te a 
20,054,693 11 28) 1,856,456 19 08/17,540,822 14 10 657,913 17 4 [20,054,695 11 23] 6 2 104 
20,732,432 15 113) 1,381,503 10 109/18,644,384 19 3 706,544 5 99100.739.439 15 1145 8 54 
7,519,730 9 63] 190,159 7 13) 7,058,191 4 0 271,449 18 491 7,519,730 9 63/210 4 
4 5,413,143 13 4 $08,948 5 84] 5,013,405 3 83 95,790 311 | 5,418,149 13 4]5 6 4} 
i 2,375,925 10 O03] 737,914 10 9$) 1,466,011 13 6 171,999 O 9 | 2,875,925 10 0}/30 3 4 
t 55,643 11 9} 1,291 0 8 51,226 14 1} 3,125 17 5 55,643 11 9412 9 33 
} 68,131 3 11 9,883 18 10 58,088 O O 159 5 1 68,181 311 {1411 0 
. 456,696 1 93) 391,492 12 2}}| - . a 45,275 9 7h] 436,696 1 93/713 9% 
7,999 17 33] 3,093 17 0 4,653 11 2 252 9 13 7,999 17 3915 1 14 
; 44,684 3 9 - - - 14,684 3 9 - . - 14.684 9 — 
1} 9,096 9 1} « e o 9,096 9 13 . ‘ ie 9096 9 i? _— 
_ | | 
My 56,718,177 7 94| 4,875,674 1 93/49,889,994 18 52] 1,952,508 7 53/56,718,177 7 9416 5 7 
0 60,000 0 0 - - - 60,000 0 O “ ms . 60,000 O O —_ 
’ 20,000 0 0 . = 20,000 0 O “ - 20,000 0 0 _ 
23,860 0 8 = . 23,860 0 8 . - - 23,860 0 8 - 
24 34,094 18 23 - - : 34,094 18 @}) - - ws 34,094 18 33) — 
6t 25,692 16 63] - + -~ 25,692 16 63} - «+ - 25,699 16 63) — 
lL 
sn 2,973 12 6}} - - - 2,978 12 63} - - - 2,973 12 6) — 
()} aro . rs > ~ . 
i 96,884,798 15 73) 4,875,674 1 91/50,056,616 6 41) 1,952,508 7 : ony 5 72, — 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1830. 














An Account of the Orpinary ReveNvEs and 








XTRAORDINARY Rez- 


the Year ended 





HEADS OF REVENUE. 


GROSS RECEIPT, 


Repayments, Allowances, 
Discounts, Drawbacks, 
and Bounties of the 
Nature of Drawbacks. 


NETT RECEIPT 


within the Year, after 
deducting 


REPAYMENTS, & 





@rdinarp Wevenues. 





SURMEMMOMRES Saeco ches SCs ocbs chp isbisereuecdesasssiseenesens i 
RR PRRU NE coin sas sonkssaiancenabekbpesiasessedessdicpesevens 
MEN Eee a a iccisceccneh soassanknnuns sree 
TAXES, under the ‘Manage ences at ‘te Cothntie- 
SURE STE ARON 5.50 sesaciscasdssckeasasbeubocacccssenes! 
POST OFFICE ..... peeubarenee peeeanane Sikbibaassevoxnen 
One Shilling in the Pound, and Sixpence in the} 
Pound on Pensions and Salaries, and Four Shil- 
lings in the Pound on Pensions .......se.essecsesees 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers ak Pellars er 
Crown Lands ...... Se cbeabe seckanebelasuabasecsnesaeoowet 
Small Branches of the King’s He sreditary Revenue 
Surplus Fees of Reg ulated. Public Offices .........08 


ToTALs of Ordinary Revenues ...,.sseceeeres 


Extraorvdinarp Resources, 
Money received from the East India Company on 
account of Retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of his Ma- 
jesty’s Forces serving in the East Indies, per Act 


4 Geo. 4, c.71...... eeascunsss Sechahekaussbeetee seeaeene 
Surplus of his Majesty’s He mere Re venue, Scot- 
land, per Act 4 Geo. 4, c Bie ss cuiseesnaassics 
Surplus of the 4} per cent ole ide paecaeackenaierecs 
Imprest Monies repaid by sundry Public Account- 
ants, and other Monies paid to the Public......... 
Amount of Savings on the Third Class of the Civil 
List . PTITTITTIIT ITT TTT peer eevrecessseecerss 


Money brought from the Civil List, on account of 
the Salary of the Lord W inden of the Cinque} 


RAONGE « Gosbsundiewbbansesedsbansqnnceessessoscuneossons sca 
} 








Totats of the Publio Income of Great! 
MAPMI Gs cE cr sca tvdcendessnaebsounecs sesveceses 

















£. a d. £. s.- d. Eo s. d. 
19,505,341 15 109) 1,533,841 13 23)17,971,500 2 8} 
20,381,020 19 O04 2,520,084 12 63/17,860,936 6 6 
7,066, 769 4 4§ 297,324 2 68) 6,769,445 1 10 
5s 301,279 0}, 6,409 O 2 | 5,294,870 6 10} 

2,053,720 11 22 71,509 2 1h} 1,982,211 9 08 
| 

52,351 16 103) - a ° 52,351 16 10) 

67,925 19 9 | = ~ * 67,925 19 9 

363,742 0O 4 | - - - 363,742 0 4 
7,260 2 7) - . . 7,260 2 7 
44,684 3 9 - - - 44,684 3 9 

54,844,096 O 10} 4,429,168 10 74/50,414,927 10 3 

60,000 0 O - - - 60,000 0 0 

| 

20,000 0 O| - - - 20,000 0 0 

23,2860 O 8 - - - 23,860 0 8 

18,639 14 13 - - - 18,639 14 11 

25,692 16 64 - - - 25,692 16 64 

2,973 12 6} i . . 2,978 12 6} 

| 
54,995,262 7})50,566,098 14 0§ 


4 8 | 4,429,168 10 














Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 24th March, 1831. 
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Clas l1—PUBLIC INCOME. 











sOURCES Constituting the PUBLIC INCOME of GREAT BRITAIN, for 
5th January, 1831. 








TOTAL INCOME, 
including 
BALANCES. 


Charges of Collection and 
other Payments 

out of the Income, in its 
Progressto the Exchequer, 


PAYMENTS 
into the 


EXCHEQUER. 


BALANCES and BILLS 


on 5th January, 1831. 


TOTAL Dib HARGI 


of the 


INCOME. 








£. 


18,456,250 
18,727,195 
7,023,275 


5,413,143 
2,091,580 


55,643 
68,131 


436,696 


7,999 
44,684 


L, 


1,545,220 
1,151,410 10 
14 


162,345 


303,948 
613,904 


1,291 
9,883 
391,422 
3,093 


9 


be 


6 


18 
12 


17 


ae 


16,343,562 
1116,895,775 
6,605,291 


5,013,405 
1,558,011 


51,226 
58,088 


4,653 


44,084 


© 


N vre 





= Je & 


kc Wl 


5,413,143 13 


2,091,580 


é 


55,643 11 


68,13t 3 21 
456,096 1 


7,999 17 





52,324,600 


60,000 


20,000 
23,860 


18,639 


25,692 


2,973 


4,182,520 14 


16,374,698 


60,000 


20,000 


23,860 
18,639 


25,692 


o wQ 
ay 


88] 1,767,380 19 10} 


” 44,684 3 
02,32 4,600 0 
60,000 0O 


20,000 0 
23,860 0 


18,639 14 


25.692 16 


2,973 12 





52,475,766 


2) 





4,182,520 14 03 





416,525,864 


1,767,380 19 103 











52,475,766 4 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1830. 














An Account of the Orpinary RevENvES and ExTRAORDINARY 


for the Year ended 
















HEADS OF REVENUE, 





Ordinary Webenues, 
RUNES ck cou ck cbbbdaekaswonevibecsossobans aces eevee 
ORME ME UAS GR i coscabhsbbuossasbasonnecsi sends dccdbeesduacese 
BPR WE CIOR socscerssccesevese S0deseeerentedscoseccoss 


Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, Treasury 


GROSS RECEIPY. 


Repayments, Drawbacks, 


Discounts, &c. 


NETT RECEIPI 
within the Year, a 


deducting 


g 
REPAYMENTS, &c 


fler 
















‘ , ; } 
Imprest Monies repaid by sundry Public Account- 
ants, and other Monies paid to the Public.......+.| 


Torvazs of the Public Income of Ireland , ‘| 


Fees, and Hospital Fees.......-scssccssssesvecesesees 
ToTALs of Ordinary Revenues .resseserrsess 
Other Resource. | 








ie a: @e ss, a a. ep 6. 
1,579,183 3 94 23,582 12 5 | 1,555,600 11 44 
1,973,866 17 9} 17,421 5 83] 1,956,445 12 1 

488,296 2 8} 9,657 10 O03) 478,638 12 
247,711 19 10 17,717 3 4} 229,994 16 

9,096 9 1} ~ * . 9,096 9 1k 
4,298,154 13 34 68,378 11 69] 4,229,776 1 BF 

15.455 4 1 ° - - 5,495 4 1 
1,313,609 17 41) 68,378 11 6%) 4,245,231 5 9} 


















Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 24th March, 1831, 

















Clas Il—PUBLIC INCOME. 











Y Resovrces, constituting the PUBLIC INCOME of IRELAND, 





5th January, 1831. 





TOTAL INCOME 









Charges of Collection, and PAYMENTS ES and BILLS 


TOTAL DISCHARGE 





Rate per cent 









































| 
other Payments | BALAN( for which the 
cludin ty nto th } outstanding of the BH > 
BALANCES. casanee tanaka EXCHEQUER. on 5th January, 1831. INCOME. pate ce 
| 3 , cted. 
} 4 
&. ee. a: Ba & de Be a. d: ee es ds a: ONE ( 
1 1,598,443 6 3g} 311,256 9 114) 1,196,760 12 3 | 90,446 4 1}| 1,598,443 6 3$17 2 113 
I 2,005,237 12 8} 230,093 0 O}) 1,748,609 14 1}! 96,534 18 62) 2,005,237 12 8110 7 103 
| 
496,454 16 8} 27,813 13 Of 452,829 16 3 15,811 7 53) 496,454 16 8} 5 138 11 
| 
y) 284,345 2 23 124,010 4 on| 108,000 0 0} 52,834 17 5} 284,345 2 2340 6 7} 
| | 
L} 9,096 9 1} - ° 9,096 9 1} - - = | 9,096 9 1} a 
| 
= | | — 
3 F 4,393,577 7 O% 693,153 7 9}| 3,515,296 11 8} 185,127 7 7 | 4,393,577 7 O€14 O11 
| 
| 
} 
i 
| 
| 
| } { 
| | | 
| | 
} | | | 
| 
| 15,455 41] - - = | 15,455 4 1| - . - | 15,455 4 1 _: 
| | | 
a | | 
} 4,409,032 11 13 693,153 7 98) 3,530,751 15 98 185,127 7 7 | 4,409,032 11 1% ~- 


| 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


1830. 








An Account of the TOTAL INCOME of the Revenve of Great Britain and 
Allowances, Discounts, Drawbacks, and Bounties of the nature of Drawbacks ; 
Kingdom, exclusive of the Sums applied to the Re- 





HEADS OF REVENUE. 





NETT RECEIPT 
as stated in Account of 
Public Income. 





Ordinary Webenues, 


Balances and Bills outstanding on 5th January 1830 ....++...- 
Customs .....00. 


.119,527,100 14 1 


f. 8. 


~ 


2,073,473 15 


d 
oF 





| 


ee a ie ee ca oR ties aos wee 0b e aisle’ . {19,817,381 18 7 
SEMEN Ts lence e ssn sins bin es 6 Sees ueeeensesccse o6'n0s ss 7,248,083 14 6 
EN eG esa o5oebe os eeesbbsns sb sthbeneiewesox sae essvecicess| egmorD 6 20% 
Post Oifive .......0% Sebeeeee Seeks bia peeeeeae ss coccce| 2,912,206 5 63} 
One Shilling and Sixpenny Duty on Pensions and Salaries, and | 
Four Shillings in the Pound on Pensions.......+++..e088 52,351 16 103) 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars ......-.++0e0es+ 67,925 19 9 


Crown Lands ° ee 
Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Revenue .....++++ee- 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices.........+-++ 
Poundage Fees, Pells’ Fees, Casualties, Treasury Fees, av: nd Hospi- 

tal-Fees .cccccccccss 


eeeeeee 


CCPC eeeereseeBesasesereeeeeeeeeor 


Mem.—In the above Receipts are included the 
following Sums, paid into the Exchequer, 
since the 26th June, as the Hereditary Re- 
venue of the Crown ; viz. 

. Sa a 2 
Customs weeseoee 70,265 5 6 
REGUL ccscsecens GC0,002 7 
Post Office ....+. 106,011 18 6 





93 


36,879 11 74 





which Sum is appropriated on the other side 
of the Account, to Civil List Charges. 


| 
Other Wesources. 
| 


Money received from the East India Company, on account of, 
Retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of his Maje »sty’s Forces serving in 
the East Indies, per Act 4 Geo. 4, c,71 ...6. 


Surplus of his Majesty’s Hereditary Revenue, Scotl: and. pe r Ac t 


| 


' 

} 

*ee @f8 ee! 
| 

} 


4 Geo, 4, c. 41, 5.9 Supine 16 AGS iO8's ae eles 6 sese0 eeeces 
Surplus of the 44 per cent Duties ,...--.scessscccesccccee ee 
Imprest Monies repaid by sandry Public Avoountante, and other 

Monies paid to the eee 00600 60 eeee be 


Amount of Savings on the 3rd Class of the Civil List.......... 
Money brought from the Civil List, on account of the Salary of; 
the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports ....,. sce, eceeecees ‘| 





363,742 0 4 
7,260 2 7 
44,684 


9,096 9 





Deduot Balances and Bills outstand- | 
ing on 5th January 1831 ...... 


Tota Ordinary Revenues ..| 


ae rm 


60,000 0 O 


20,000 0 0 
23,860 0O 


54,094 18 2} 
25,692 16 6} 


2,973 12 





Balances in the hands of Receivers, &c. on 5th January 1850... cccccecsscveevcses 


Ditto 


Balances less in 1831 than in 1830......4.. (okuepbnaueesene> 


on 5th January RUG 1 cess 000000 ens eeeree 


Surplus Income paid into the Exchequer over Expenditure issued thereout ...e0ee+ 


Actual Excess of Income over Expenditure ..,.cceseesees 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 24th March, 1831, 


| 54,644, 703 11 11} 
94 
52 
3g 





Ie 718,177 7 


08 7 





Bern 1,9 


54,765,669 0 





166,621 7 103 


24 
“ 


of 
54 
120,965 8 3f 
2,913,673 2 4} 





54,932,290 8 








2,073,473 15 
1,952,508 7 








2,792,707 14 Of 


ooo 


’ 

































































Clas IU—I NCOME ann EXPENDITURE. [ix 


IRELAND, in the Year ended 5th January 1831, after deducting the Repayments, . 
together with an Account of the PUBLIC EXPENDITURE of the United ‘ty 
duction of the National Debt within the same Period. i 





EXPENDITURE. —_——- —_—__ 





Be 


PAYMENTS OUT OF THE INCOME 


in its progress to the Exchequer : 


Charges of Collection. ..0cccesccscceeccccss Cecievececceces| Of 10,944 O 33 
UIEY F OPINONG oii 5 occ osicle cee c ses ewasiece er cvisceecseessee| J1Ok,7a0 1 64 





Tora Payments out of the Income, prior to the Payments into the Exchequer..| 4,875,674 1 94 


Interest and Management of the Permanent Debt ...-++ee0¢++ {29,466,557 7 11} 
2,859,269 14 9 
’ b] 


FUNDED DEBT: | 
| 


CR MRIN TINO -PRNIIIION saws 6 6 exis v0 4s 6 Ose ss dow hea 6 oeneleade 





Total Charge of the Funded Debt, exclusive of | 
£.5,307 2s. 11d. the Interest on Dona- 
tions and Bequests ....0.0eeeeseseeeee+ (20,920,827 2 84 


UNFUNDED DEBT: 
Taterest on Exchequer Bills ..ccccccecoscvecccctcccvescees| 795,001 1 8 





[29,118,838 4 43 























Ps S &. 
Civil List, to 26th June 1830, charged on the 
Consolidated PONG ses cess aici eaias 502,365 7 84 
Civil List Charges, paid out of the Grant ve 
£200,000, for defraying the Charge up to 
5th January 1831 Sacre ° 160,415 5 113 
Civil List, chargeable on the ‘Here ditary Re- - 
Vente OF the Crow 6 655.0 86gses oes 236,879 11 73 
899,660 3 ; k 
PAYABLE IN 
” eas ~ 
ENGLAND. IRELAND. 
ae $s. ad. Fs s. d. 
Pensions on the Consoli- 
dated Fond ..........) 370,018 2 33 95,267 19 7 465,286 1 103 
Salaries and Allowances, do.| 66,680 10 11 24,253 13 33] 90,934 4 23 
Courts of Justice, do. ....| 145,724 0 7} 133,507 4108) 279,231 5 6 | 
Miscellaneous Charges, do..] 225,942 12 8 53.282 3 § 279,224 16 1 | 
Mint Establishment, do. ......-..- uikleiblad Gib cisle nie RRwlwelcelale 14,606 O O 
Bounties granted for the establishment of Hemp and Flax in Scot- 
MENG Or 27 GEOL AUN Co Lo BeO.)". co\ccleies bia sielulee'cesb ele /se 9,956 13 8 


2,031,899 4 8 





6,991,163 7 44 


Army SOHO SOSH OH EH EHH SOSH HEH OLA HE SHEET EERE SESE R ORES 








UBT ViaibieelG ssc 6G boa Gis1a Gisies orsiere 6 nies Dials are ale ea wiaweloieicesise TIO OMOUO Le 
Ordnance 6... secsescceccececsceccccecereesrerc saceeeses| 2,613,908 O° 0 
Miscellaneous, chargeable upon annual Grants of Parliam« nt eee] 1,950,108 13 4 
115,864,785 18 1} \ 


Money paid to the Bank of England, to supply deficiences in the Balance received for] i 
Unclaimed Dividends, per Act 56 Geo. 3, 0.97 secceccccrercvorcrcvscseces 127,399 16 10 d 





52,018,617 5 98 


Surplus of Income paid into Exchequer, over Expenditure issued thereout ,, | 2,913,673 2 44 < 





54,932,290 8 2 
= fate susscseer-j 











7. SPRING RICE. 










FINANCE ACCQUNTS: 1830. 


An Account of the Nett PUBLIC INCOME of the United Kingdom of Grea 
EXPENDITURE thereout, defrayed by the several Revenue Departments, 
Sums applied to the Redemption of Funded, or for paying off Un- 





































INCOME Applicable to the | Applicable to other | Income paid into 
Consolidated Fund. Public Services. the Exchequer. 
ORDINARY REVENUES AND | 
RECEIPTS. Ee e d. | x. @ dd} rx gs. d. 
| 
RDPOIRG scncnssesae Oeeerersereseecees oeeeee eeeneceres 114,619,233 14 33! 2,921,089 O 6}17,540,322 14 10 
MID Sse cncauheshassepan et acai s giak bike 118,6 14.3584 19 $3 m 4 a 18,644,384 19 3 
Stamps ..... paesseanshen Occccceceseces secesees Secces | 7,058,191 4 0 | « ¥ oro 7,058,191 4 0 
PE reece sce ieie caareenses seeennndesedsedeosnce 5,013,405 3 83 Z v o 5,013,405 3 83 
Post Office.......ec. 55 Ads REA SAKES OK ORES ARO ERERAROS 1,466,011 18 6 ° ns ie 1,466,011 18 6 
One Shilling and Sixpence, and Four Shillings 
on Pensions and Salaries .......0+.05++ iceian 51,226 14 14 - - ° 51,226 14 14 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars | 58,088 O O * - ee. 58.088 0 O 
Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary -Re- : 
DOTRD asc cncdnceccosicnsseces. sccscocnccosase eecee 41653 11 2 e - ‘i 4.653 11 2 
Surplus Fees of regulated Public Offices...... 14,684 3 9 | 2 « as 44,684 3 9 
Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, &c. in Ireland ... 9,096 9 1$ = a “4 9,096 9 1f 








Tora Ordinary Revenue.ssss.ss0+++ [46,968,905 17 11 | 2,921,089 0 63:49,889,994 18 54 


ci» 


OTHER RECEIPTS. 


Imprest and other Monies...secsssssssenseesseees 97,265 0 7\ 9,356 
Money received from the East India Company, - - on 60,000 











on 


9] 106,621 7 103 
60,000 0 0 


© 0 


Mem.—In the above Receipts are included 
the following Sums, paid into the Exche- 
quer since the 26th June, as the Heredi- 
tary Revenues of the Crown 3 viz. 

















. $ de 
Customs .e.....- itis SO2O9 5 6 
URNSBG CoS Coss ras soe abe 60,602 7 7} | 
Post Office .....ssss000ee- 106,011 18 6 


236,879 11 73 





t 





which Sum is appropriated on the other 
side of the Account to Civil List Charges. 





{47,066,170 18 6 | 2,990,445 7 10$50,056,616 6 4} 
| 
| 


NEMESIS Se 














Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
28th February, 1831, T, SPRING RICE. 





























Class ILmINCOME ann EXPENDITURE. 


Britain and Irretanp, in the Year ended Sth January, 1831, after abating the 
and of the Actual Issues or Payments within the same Period, exclusive of the 
funded Debt, and of the Advances and Repayments for Local Works, &c. 





} 
EXPENDITURE, | Nett Expenditure 


——= ——— 





FUNDED DEBT: mS | Pe 


Interest and Management of the Permanent Debt...............se008. (29,466,557 7 4 13] 
Terminable Annuities.........+. Pesiaccwetadncsarersecsasicincenss Las uitene | 2,859,269 14 9 | 


Total Charge of the Funded Debt, exclusive of 5,307/. 2s. 11d. | 


the Interest on Donations and Bequests .........sseeseseesessee|20,320,827 2 Bh 

} 

UNFUNDED DEBT: 

| 

, . » | 

Interest on Exchequer Bills ..iccsscscscvsccccccesecceeses vs Sicibei inten (93,031 1 8 | 
| ———____—_|29,118,858 4 4} 

ee S a | } 


Civil List to 26th June 1830, charged on the 
Consolidated Fund  ,,,.......5 abeanbeuewasces 502,365 7 81 
Civil List Charges paid out of the Grant of 
-£.-200,000, for defraying the Charge up to 


Sth January 1831 ...... puaeaxeesVekweaidoscesss 160,415 3 11% | 
Civil List chargeable on the Hereditary Reve- 
nue Of the Crown socccccrcccccesccccsscceces ooo] 236,879 11 7} 





899,660 3 $3) 





PAYABLE IN 























= ENGLAND. IRELAND, 
die Bi. : S a: 
PENKMONS “sarssscsisacierecssvacuat OP O;O10 2 SF}. -95;26¢ 19 7 | 465,286 1 103 
Salaries and Allowances ......| 66,680 10 11 24,253 13 33 90,934 4 23 
Courts of Justice ...... jinGsasiies 145,724 O 74) 133,507 4 103! 279,231 5 6 
Miscellaneous Charges on the | 
Consolidated Fund .........1 223,942 12 8 | 53,282 3 5] 979,994 16 1 


14,606 O O} 





Mint Establishment 





Bounties granted for the encouragement of Hemp and Flax in Scab. } 
land, per Act 27 Geo. 3, c, 13, S. O5.c0008. PIT | 2,956 13 8] 
9,031,899 4 8 
} ERR erage 
131,150,757 9 O1 
AIMy ..cccrssorccsccscsccoceverecersesccessscccsensssccessssssssssessess ove | 6,991,163 7 44] 
NAVY aceccsrccsaccececccsccccvocccecsess evcccecece eoveeees occ ccccarcecscsces | 5,309,605 17 5 
Ordnance..... jeabscceacnn’ eo gaugce ua CUA cAeaubn ookubseed cceaeasenebehubesess 1,613,908 O O| 
Miscellaneous, chargeable upon Aaa Geiene of Sotinaank | 1,950,108 13 4] 
———————— 15,864,785 18 1} 


Money paid to the Bank of England to supply Deficiencies in the Balance reserve a 
for unclaimed Dividends, per Act 56 Geo. 3, Cc. 97 v.sssccersevsscreresesecesecessesees] 127,399 16 10 





147,142,943 3 112 
’ | 9 012 R72 r, 3 
Surplus of Income or Revenue over Expenditure srsoreresssesetecrecesvvevienresesevees| 2,913,673 2 4§ 





150,056,616 6 4} 


os 












FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 





1830. 


An Account of the Barances of PUBLIC MONEY remaining in the Excuzgver 
or UnrunpEp Dest, in the Year ended 5th January, 1831; the Money ap- 
the Total Amount of Advances and Repayments on account 


and the Balances in the Ex- 








































} 
i 


| £. a d 
Balances in the Exchequer on 5th January 1830 ......ssssessees peeeiduees iesaniusicnicead 4,849,517 1 48 
MONEY RAISED 
In the Year ended 5th January 1831, by the creation of 
Unfanded Debt : 
£. s. d. 
Exchequer Bills per Act 10 Geo, 4, 0. 60...sseceeseers Sac eee 1,846,500 0 0 
Ditto - ‘ Rie: we we “Ren acess jcancaell '12,000,000 0 0 
Ditto - - - me tml Weedséssssvcantasepecssadassecies! Aca 2000 "0: “O 
Ditto - - © FT Will. 4, 6,63, ..ccccccscsovcecesessevesess{42,004,000 0 0 
MET MAAN an ccuubauh sapebendacantocssenbicsiectesssvnsvssesetnsescsdensesecdd 2jOL9,000 0 ‘0 
ENE TEEEED: " sksssssconesnstnncenncsenssscsasseneessoneces cereceneneecrecees 34,900 0 0 
NEOUE MREEIS los sec ast Gauah pas buaues san S6Ab0he6vesabeeesdoedoneencessesecsoweess 5,900 0 0 
129,335,600 O O 
To pay off 4 per cent Dissentients, per Act 11 Geo. 4.....sceeveeeee) - 2,610,000 O O 
The Total Amount of Repayments for the Employment of the Poor, 
and for Local Works, within the Year ..ssessssssseeves accceee eoosee| 514,717 5 6H 
The Total Amount of Advances for ditto - + ditto ...ssccccsesesrrees) 497,602 2 3} 
Excess of Repayments over Advances, sserssssseserssevees 17,115 3 3} 
36,812,232 4 8 
Surplus of Income over Expenditure seveunsencanannserees) 2,913,673 2 4] 
139,725,905 7 Of 








Whitehall, Treasury Chambert, 28th February, 1831, 

















Clas I—INCOME ayn EXPENDITURE. 


on the 5th January, 1830; the amount of Money raised by Additions to the FunpED 


plied towards the Redemption of the Funded, or paying off the Unfunded Debt ; 
of Local Works, &c. with the Difference accruing thereon, 
chequer on the 5th January, 1830. 








[xiii 





ISSUED TO 


The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, 


to be applied in the Redemption of Funded Debt : 





£. Sia Ee & @e 
By Issues per Act 10 Geo. 4, 6.27 ..ece cevsseees pddetineectsevecces of 1,930,158 3 33 
By Interest on Donations and Bequests... s.csccscsveesoeesesseees cone. 5,307 2 11 
- | 1,935,465 6 2 
By the Bank of England, to pay off four per cent Dissentients, per Act 11 Geo, 4,,. .. 39,610,000 O 0 
Paymasters of Exchequer Bills for the Payment of Unfunded Debt......... Sdeievesatenses 29,186,500 O O 
33,731,965 6 2% 











T. SPRING RICE. 





Balances in the Exchequer on Sth January, 1832 ...sessccresreersees! 5,993,940 0 10 


| 
139,725,905 7 O§ 














FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1830. 

























xiv] 





An Account of the Income of the CONSOLIDATED FUND arising in the United 
on account of the Conso.ipatep 





£. & d. 
The Total Income applicable to the Consolidated Fund  .......e000.05 ssecveccessevecssesess|47 066,170 18 6 


Deduct the Sum set apart as the Hereditary Revenue of the Crown. ...cccccsssseeees 236,879 11 74 





Add the Sum repaid to the Consolidated Fund on account of Advances for 
SAKE IP STM ANAS, “cin no vou nbnsukssdccbendeawendedwecdvenebssnenseesnteuabeensaees 291.496 1 73 





of 





47,120,787 8 6} 

















An Account of the Mowery applicable to the Payment of the CONSOLIDATED 
several Crarces which have become due thereon, in the same year, 


Fund, at the commencement and 





= 3 a: @ 
Income arising in Great Britain ....000rccccccescerscvavccccccccccccscesesscssccocsconccces vsee00e]43,370,125 11 83 


£. $ ad. 

ReRONNES INNANIEIP AE REOIRIN osisnnsixvendssencessscsseseteens sessseessneses 3,750,661 16 91 

Add the Sum paid out of the Consolidated F and in ireland, fs 
towards the Supplies, in the Quarter ended 5th January 

1830 0... o00 eeecceccocess concecessvecvcvescosceces eoecceroccccee: 156,886 18 0} 





5,907 ,548 14 10 
Deduct the Sum paid out of the Consoli- 


dated Fund in Ireland, towards the Ss s. “a. 
Supplies, in the Quarter ended 5th 
day of January 1831 ......cccccosssececes O57,fo5 5 414 








257,755 5 11} 








3,649,793 8 10} 


Total Sum applicable to the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in the Yeai ended 5th 





RM MALMPMIUET AUS SE: agieensgnatheaoasen suneebcasnceneeseedeseusacnpensunaes$o0seenens ses cates 47,019,919 7% Oo} 
Exchequer Bills to be issued to complete the Payment of the Charge, to 5th day of 
January 1831 socrcoccrcecccsscccscssoccccevccrscosceseves vecerecreroevccnreesevcescccccoverce coef 4,527,966 16 0 








51,347,885 16 7] 








Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 28th February, 1831. 








Clas II—CONSOLIDATED FUND 


Kingdom, in the Year ended 5th January, 1831; 
Funp within the same period. 





| 








and also of the Actual Payments 





HEADS OF PAYMENT. 
‘ | . 8. d. 
Dividends, Interest, Sinking Fund, and Management of the Public Funded Debt,| 
MAT REON SSO BOUN COCLODEN, TODO © co ancchsisccnnen seibes sdvetndeavinsesaecraceeens ccscevseciee 130,261,292 8 11 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued upon the credit of the Consolidated Fund............ 66,565 e) 
Civil Laak, rom Str Jandary 16 26th Fane 1630) ec cvcaciccescsecenescesscvevsccscscccsseess | 502,365 7 83 
Pensions charged by Act of Parliament upon the Consolidated F und, 4 Quarters to 
DORM CPGINUOTS SUGO cn sisdsaceseasscsecensesvcersteeeen Hebd eeslesesedccasneseessiseadaccesssoenaes | 465,286 1 103 
Salaries and Allowances - - = - is do. z e x ‘| 90,934 4 98 
Officers of Courts of Justice - « - ° do. = s = 4 279,931 5 6 
Expenses of the Mint - - - ~ . - do, - - - 14,606 0 O 
Bounties - - - - - - - - do, ° = ~ -| 2956 13 8 
Miscellaneous - do. = : -| 279.994 16 1 
Advances out of the Consolidated Fund j in » Ragland, for Public W with peruas seeeeenenes| 98,000 0 O 
Do. - - - Ireland - - - ~ - do, . - . -| $95,702 2 33 
50,456,164 9 03 
SuRPLUS of the CONSOLIDATED FUND ssssresesoeeeesensseeseeeee/14,664,622 19 6 
17,120,787 8 63 
FUND of the United Kingdom, in the Year ended 5th January, 1831, and of the 
including the Amount of Excnequer Britis charged upon the said 
at the termination of the Year. 
HEADS OF CHARGE. 
= rib | eo S d. 
Dividends, Interest, Sinking Fund, and Management of the Public Funded Debt,} 

ARCMERORS ROLcIUN PAUAEN HPO Lee sieee cae cenecenasei a sce «kes sesdenccvebcsssanv<-scecentess 30,152,547 5 4} 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued upon the credit of the Consolidated Fund ........ 63,300 16 5 
MaVil Isxet, STON Stl) GAUUATY, CO SOE SUNO, LBSO cee. s<cseses sosesceceeccccrssececeseenoscrene 102.365 7 81 
Pensions charged by Act of Parliament upon the Consolidated Fund 4 Quarters to} 

Sth January, 1831 .......scccesees pant pecusunecen seseets PiesVadedabashecesashicnasawecvocns : 150,341 2 32 
Salaries and Allowances ° - - - - do. i = = ‘ 94,043 2 53 
Officers of Courts of Justice - - « . - do. - . e -| 286,958 10 33 
Expenses of the Mint - . - - - - do, - - - -} 15,3807 17 6 
Bounties - - - - - - - - do. - - - -| 9,956 13 8 
Miscellaneous - - - - - do. - - . -| 269,691 16 6 
Advances out of the SeAidtied Fund in E ag ind, for Public Works ....... re vinta 98.000 O 0 

Do. + ~- Ireland . - - - do. - - 395,702 2 3 
3 26,214 1 14 6] 
Exchequer Bills issued to make — the charge of the Consolidated Fund, , Sibl 
POMUATY, 1950 occsvessscceves cossosagsvoes sscecssesess seesasees eoeeceeesverceccecneeseeecoceeces | 5,844,529 5 Of 
iene teeaieaacaeepaeianis —_—_—_—_——— 
38,170,545 19 63 
SuRPLUuS of the CONSOLIDATED FUND secsscccescecececeses weet 13,177,541 17 O84 
i cinseatecsistasicceads apenas 
154 rhe 5» 16 73 


T. SPRING RICE. 


St > on 






























































































xvi] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1830, 
An Account of the State of the PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT of Great Brar- 
DEBT. 
| 2. CAPITALS 3. 
—__—_ 1. CAPITALS, |} transferred to the Com- CAPITALS 
} | missioners. UNREDEEMED. 
| | 
GREAT BRITAIN. ae ws BOP és Gs E s. d. 
Debt due to the South Sea 2, » of ar ' 
£3. 5,662,784 § 1} i - - 3,662,78 3 «6 
Company # zt ‘ al; percent 5,662,784 8 64) 3,662,/84 8 64 
Old South Sea Annuities’ - do. ..i.. 3501010 271 - «- - 3,501,870 2 7 
New South SeaAnnuities - do, ...... 2,489,830 2 10 - = - | 2,489,830 2 10 
South Sea Annuities, 1751 - do. ......| 527.100 0 O|} ° ° - 627,100 0 O 
Debt due to the Bank of England do, ......| 14,686,800 O 0 | “ - | 14,686,800 0 O 
Bank Annuities, created in 1726 do. ...... 876,494 0 0] 144 1 0] 876,049 19 0O 
Consolidated Annuities - - do. .,..../349, 483,757 13 83) 655,096 18 2 |348,828,660 15 6} 
Reduced Annuities - = © dO. ss. /124,491,472 2 7 | 719,581 3 5 |123,771,890 19 2 











‘ 
Torar at £.3 per cent .......499,720,108 10 23) 1,375,122 2 7 498,344,986 7 73 
| | 
Annuities - - at 3} per cent, 1818...) 12,804,559 2 2 | . - - | 12,804,559 2 2 
Reduced Annuities at - - dow ......... 64,259,806 0 1 9,424 18 2] 64,250,381 1 11 
New 3} per cent Annuities....... SbGbaanauan 138,690,297 10 9,259 15 9 |138,680,967 5 3 
Annuities created 1826, at 4 per cent ...| 10,806,966 0 0 . - - | 10,806,966 0 O 
Now 5 per cent Annuities ......ssecessecees 467,712 19 118 - - - | 467,712 19 113 
Great Britain .,.... /726,749,379 13 53 1,393,806 16 6 |725,555,072 16 11} 
| 
In JRELAND. 
Irish Consolidated £.3 per cent Annuities} 2,455,317 13 6 | - - ms 9,455,317 13. 6 
Irish Reduced £.3 per cent Annuities ... 150,228 17 10 | < = : 150,228 17 10 
£.3} per cent Debentures and Stock .., 14,173,495 7 1 | - ~ - 14,173,495 7 1 
Reduced #.3} per cent Annuities,,.,..... | 1,289,703 17 10 - - - 1,289,703 17 10 
New 3} per cent Annuities,.............008 -| 11,425,247 18 8 | - - - 11,425,247 18 8 
gine the Bank of Ireland at #4 “— 1,615,384 12 4 | 7 . * 1,615,384 12 4 
New £.5 per cent Annuities... Fabaese 6,661 1 0] - - . 6,661 1 0O 
! 
aca. the Bank of Ireland at f. 5 z 1,015,384 12 4| - ‘ - 1,015,384 12 4 














32,151,424 0 7 


N 
‘ 
‘ 
t 


Ireland ....cccccces| 32,131,424 O 









5 757,486,996 17 64 


—————— 
aeeeetantiedeneaeael 


Tota United Kingdom ... 758,880,803 14 03] 1,593,806 16 








The Act 10 Geo. IV. c. 27, which came into operation at the 5th July 1829, enacts, ‘That the Sum thence- 
forth annually applicable to the Reduction of the National Debt of the United Kingdom, shall be the Sum 
which shall appear to be the amount of the whole actual annual surplus Revenue, beyond the Expenditure 
of the said United Kingdom ; And the following Sums have been accordingly issued to the Commissioners 
to be applied to the reduction of the said Debt, including Interest receivable on account of Donations and 
Bequests :— 


n 


&. ad 


At 6th April 1830........0.sseeee .-428,187 1. 6 eeesee includes 300/, received from A. H. C, 
Gth Jaly 1850 .....000600c00.005592,057 12 6 
11th October 1830 ,,...... 0200984,383 11 6 
5th January 1831 s.csecsseees747,631 2 9D sevvee 291 145. 1d. further Legacy from the 





Executors received of the late Admiral 
Peter Rainer, 








2,112,259 











' ke | OR 








Clas IV—-PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


[xvii 






































































































VOL, VIIL. {Ri23—Appendiz. (b) 


Tatn and IrnrLanp, and the Cuarce thereupon, at the 5th January, 1831. : 
CHARGE. ’ 
-__ IN GREAT BRITAIN. | IN IRELAND. } 
j CHAR 
™ i soy cern a ee - 
P | 
‘ f 5 bet f 5 
Annual Interest on Unredeemed cai 7 2 sabes es 
RATER cenasassenterees disects eee 122,956,770 13 43] 1,154,979 14 5!) 
Long Annuities, expire 860 . sent) 2,493:069 9 7 os | f 
Annuities per 4 Geo. IV. } 
AOS irecsessssccnsncearvees Seas 185,740 0 0 — } 
Annuilies per 10 Geo ‘IV. 24, 
Due to the expire at various eesti. eee 775,914 +. \‘O — 
wee Annuities to the 'I'rustees of the} 
Public : ; 
Waterloo ce Fund | } / 
Creditor. per 59 Geo, TIT. c. 34, expire} 
5th July, RODE weeussuuscvecccess | 7,500 0 O — | 
i Annuities per 48 Geo. Ht. 
. 142, and 10 Geo. IV. c. 2 4. | 669,361 9. O - 
Life Annuities ? English . soaks =] 235,495 8 23 —- 
payable at - | 
. the Exchequer. 9 BSS caesenss 35,476 18 7 7,038 O 9 
16,247,108 LY 1,142,017 15 24 
Annual Interest on Stock transferred to the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the | 
National Debt, towards the Redemption } 
of Land Tax under Schedules C. D. 1 & 
eB BE le, Gy ec TRS casetcs skanrcccicnss 10,449 12 6! - 
Management ........0060 PR TPE TON LTTE 275,179 3 4 — 
ToTaL ANNUAL CHARGE... cesesseeeee|26,932,736 19 73] 1,142,017 15 24:27,674,754 14 10 
Arb S*E AC: t, 
‘(aes Shillings and Pe NCE omitted. ) 
ANNI AL CHARG E. 
CAPITAL iat = ; 
cao CAPITA I to ane os an 
om oners.| “ = , Me p,|MANAC EMEN1 OTAI 
— | | aie a 
| £. | $ | £. i . f 
Great Britain.....cccsccese os0|726,749,379] 1,393,806|7 25,355,572} 26,257,557] 275,179] 26,532,736 
relanc . 32.23 | 2,151,427 42,017} — 142,017 
Ireland ....sssse0se000 ny 32,131,4 131,424] 1,142,01 1,142,01 
|758,880,805) * 1,393,8( 6] 17,486, 99 7,399,575) 279,16 OTF 67 4,7 4 
{. a: DEFERRED ANNUITIES OUTSTANDING : 
* On account 6f Donations and f ow 
BGHGEME: Sccsccssacessvss 181,366 °0' 0 Ti Mer ‘ -: manne wi. 
Deferred Life Annuities, per 10 Geo. 4, C. 24eeccccee 1,788 12 O 
Do. of Stock unclaimed 10 years Yet 1 Annnit far t 
is Deterred Annuities terms of years, per dO- .eeeee 20 0 O 
Or UPWardS seseoese eo 224,719 14 MEY 6000 0 O 
Do. of Unclaimed Divider nds. 639,400 0 0 18 33 Ai Re Eat mak A.A 
pb tages endins Payable to the rustees of | oe: ° ariaprgas mente ie? ( 
eesaas 16 8 the Waterloo Fund, per) — 1834 sssseeeseeeeee 6,300 0 0 
Do. of Land Tax, Schedules C, 5Y Geo. 3, C. SH sevens! gage “reeeee etree 9000 0 0 i 
Dt SOD sce ceccecccic. 340821 110 — 1837 econ ea 
1,393,806 16° 6 310812 Oo ¢ 
pei gnvinr ds Sales : 














2. 
























FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 





1830, 


CLASS V.—UNFUNDED DEBT. 











An Account of the UNFUNDED DEBT of Grear Briratn and IRELAND, 
and of the Demands outstanding on 5th January, 1831]. 















































ee PROVIDED, UNPROVIDED. TOTAL. 
ES a oa. x ape a: Sh as s. d 
Exchequer Bills, (exclusive of £ 45,350 
aud £ 1,662,000 issued for paying off 
af 4 per CONTE) cecccsccocccees segues sanacieee vs - - 25,616,400 O O |25,616,400 O O 
The amount of Exchequer Bills outstanding, | 
issued in pursuance of Act 11 Geo, 4, c. 26, 
for paying off Proprietors of £ 4 per cent 
Annuities, on 5th January, 1831, was...... - : - 1,662,000 O 0 | 1,662,000 0 0 
27,278,400 0 0 |27,278,400 0 0 
Sums remaining unpaid, charged upon aids 
granted by Parliament ......... Seddesssceacecs 4,543,328 O 6 _ - - | 4,543,398 O ¢ 
| 
| 
Advances made out of the Consolidated Fund 
in Ireland, towards the Supplies which are | 
to be repaid to the Consolidated Fund, out | 
of the Ways and Means in Great Britain... $57,755 5 113 “ ‘ Z | Q57,755 5 119 
Tota Unfunded Debt, and Demands 
; 
OUlslaNding ...coccccccssescsvseceseres| 4,501,083 6 51/97,278,400 O 0 [32,079,483 6 5! 
Ways and Means secsissecccosscrecsseveeeesceeees | 4,894,645 3 64 — = 
| — 
Surpivus Ways and Means..,.......... 93,561 17 0} _ os 
Exchequer Bills to be issued to eomplete the 
- - - 4,327,966 16 0 | 4,327,966 16 0 


Charge upon the Consolidated Fund ...... 
| 














Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
28th February, 1831. 


T. SPRING RICE. 























CLASS VI.—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


An Account showing how the Montes given for the SERVICE of the United King- 













































dom of Grear Brirarn and Ireianp, for the Year 1830, have been disposed 


of; distinguished under their several Heads; to 5th January, 1831. 





| SUMS | SUMS 


SERVICES, } 


Voted or Granted. Pald. 


} Doe a. a t 6 6. d. 


| 9,594,955 5 8 | 4,270,096 9 1 


. 





SPR PATCH as vck i vnc dah bcnws sabes nrc baudvecavicaneukvavssneseaetacucts as 1,689,444 0 0] 1,105,000 0 0 
| 


seserscsescceeces| 7,403,691 2 43! 5,823,284 1 6 
| | 

For defraying the Charge of the Royal Military College; for the! | 

1830 ie ukccs bideneuscpcsuabiandabes’ 7,656 19 6] 7,656 19 6 


PRO ROMEO OO eee ee ee re eteees 


Fore 
TORCES secccveccrecccecceseracseecesteseessseseetseseee 


year 
For defraying the Charge of the Royal Military Asylum; for the} 

WORE AMO - vessesecsessccs . ee eer re OTE 20,986 13 3} 8,166 7 9 
For defraying the Charge of ‘the Ci iv vil C ontingenc ies ; for the year 

RBS) cisseccesas pacbuabapaacespecasc shee ée Seugenees seASSe We kekkean debian l¢ 
To defray the Expense of W ake executing at the Roy J Harbou 

of George the Fourth at Kingstown ; for the year 1830 ......... 20,000 O 0} = 
To defray the Salaries and Allowances to the Officers of the Houses | 

of Lords and Commons 3 for the year 1830 ..,. ..c.c.e.ceeeeees rer 30,500 OO 206.900 QO O 


To defray the Expenses of the Houses of Lords and Commons ; for | 
17,000 8 O 17.000 0 O 





.000 O 0} 96.664 17 ] 


She Fear TES0) aiscwcccascs sce see ebudbnuenseecsdbnesneeceeecneassvas vee! 
To make good the Deficient y alt he Fee Fund, in the De ment 
of his Majesty’s Treasury ; for the year 1830 ........ iuakeees 
Ditto - - Home Secretary of State; for the year 18: 30. 
Ditto - - Foreign - - - ditto; for the year 1830 .......66-s000. 17,000 O 
Ditto - - Secretary of State for the Colonies; for the year 
ee REE Sl ate adi 17,500 0 0 
Ditto - - most Hesuneshie Prix y Council, and Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade ; for the year 1830  .........s00084 16,858 O Of 16,858 0O O 
To defray the Contingent Expenses and Messengers’ Bills in the 
Department of his Majesty’s Treasury ; for the year 1830 ....., 8,000 0 O 8,000 0 O 
Ditto - - Home Secretary of State ; for the year 1830......... 8,045 0 0] 5,700 O O 
Ditto - - Foreign - - - ditto; for the year 1830 ......-.seeeees 34,750 0 0} 34,750 O O 
Ditto - - Secretary of State for the Colonies; for the year 
OU - Sadsdajacucteaveabascstsavescss pakece padbs ihe naskees edn vesexeas 
Ditto - - most Honourable Privy Council and C ommittes of | 
Privy Council for Trade; for ‘the Yoar 1830....cccccorsere 3,725 
To defray the Salaries to certain Office rs, and the Expenses of the j 
Court and Receipt of Exchequer ; for the year 1830 ..... Soevaee 
To pay the Salaries or Allowances granted to certain Professors in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, for reading Courses} 
of Tiectores'; for the year 1850 occccicecesicsscndascscnscoseccescecees 
To pay the Salaries of the Commissioners of the Insolvent De bias 
Court, of their Clerks, and the Contingent Expenses of their} 
Office, and also the Expenses attendant upon their Circuils ; for 


94,000 O Of} 11,000 0 0O 
12,010 O Of 12.010 0 Oo 
17.000 O O 


17.000 O O 


10,500 0 O 7,000 O O 


958 5 Of 


the year 1830, esas SEDI CTE eee TC TCT ET - suenecucese | 6,310 0 O 


| 
} 
| 
' 
| 
To pay in the year 1850, the Salarie S of the Officer rs, s, and the Con-| 
tingent Expe nses of the Office for the Superintendence of Aliens, | 
and also the Superannuation or retired Allowances to Office rs! 
formerly employed in that Service ....cccccsccssccccscscccessecccees | 4,034 0 O 4,034 0 0 
To pay the usual Allowances to Protestant Dissenting Ministers in| 
England, poor French Protestant Refugee Clergy, poor French | 
Refugee Laity, and sundry small Charitable and other Allow- 
ances to the Poor of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and others; for 
RIND ON OOo cuigincs spi rosasoes<senceasdiscapenscsccseecavs canawhe eines 5,712 7 20} 9 
To defray the Expense of Printing Acts, and Bills, Reports and eh 
other Papers for the two Houses of Parliament; for the year is 
1830 50,250 13 10 3 











SORE CO OTH OE OREO RE TEETER TE TEEEH ODER ER OEE E EEE S eee 
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SERVICES—continued. 





' 

| 

To defray the Expense of Printing, under the direction of the} 
Commissioners of Public Records ; for the year 1830........... | 
To — the Extraordinary Expenses of the Mint, in the Gold| 
Coinage s in the year 1850  ...ico.cs.cvecssesccesses chieeaies at 


To eles ‘ae Extr: aordinary Expenses t ‘th iat may be incurred for| 
Prosecutions, &c, relating to the Coin of this Kingdom ; for the| 


YEar 1830 ....cccccccccccce cenccccvesereccvces wus weealawe si Ree See See 
To defray the Expense of Law Charges , f yr the year 1830........- 
To defray the Expenses incurred for the support of captured] 

Negroes, &c. for the year 1830 ; under the several Acts for the] 

Abolition of the Slave Trade........ RNREeneseeeNac anol 
To defray in the year 1830, the Amount t of Bi Is ee awn from New 

South Wales and Van ada s Land, on account of the Expen- 

diture incurred for Convicts in those Settlements..........eeceeee: 
Towards satisfying such Annuities, Pensions or other Payments, as 

would have been payable out of the Consolidated Fund of the 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or out of the} 

Civil List, in case the demise of his late Majesty had not taken 

place before the 5th day OT MANMATY IBS1 6. cccascs ceases enéssenee 
For gana and re nts of Windsor Castle; for the year 

185 sewewinas bnesbenaaxteiussaennse ans sed phe dedacoe wane wesaoaee 


For the Rideau ( “anal ; Rt; BNO SORT TOGO sinc sso sesnctnchiestesve sone 


The following Services are directed to be paid without any 
Fee or other Deduction whatsoever : 








For defraying the Cuarce of the Civit EstapiisHMENTS under-| 
mentioned ; viz. 
Of the Bahama Islands; for the year 1850 ......cceeeeeeeee johekose oo 
Of Nova Scotia ; for the year 1830 ...... 
Of New Brunswick ; for the year 1830 | 
Of the Island of Bermuda; for the year 1850 ......... eR eer 
Of Prince Edward’s Island ; for the year 1850 aa co Ree ean Ua ehe 
Of the Island of Newfoundland ; for the year 18350 ......... eer 
Of Sierra Leone; for the year 1830 ..........e0.0008 pakeaneeuseeuweess 
To defiay the Expense of the Establishme oy t Fernandez Po; for 
1 Ue | SEES Gaduca vob aussermoneneese bones onee's eset 
To defray the Expense of the Forts “a = Coast Castle and 
Accra; for the WERE ANU nd oaucsigeiesessacns eet 
To defray the estimated Expenditure of the Bi iti ile Muse um; for} 
the year ending ee MOMEMMNIAN ARSON). <Se ccna scuueasesasasncceehe<avebe | 


To defray the Expense of Works and —— Pub lic Building 
aud for Furniture and exag) Charges defrayed by the Oflice “oll 


PVRS 2 BOF RID WOOT AI IOS 655 ica aesaesansusivedcsviecasoces eueenesae® 
To defray the Expense of Works e <evutin x at Port Patrick Har- 
ee FRE EM WORE SEO oak caccaves caveasdvecdeom paaeeebscenes se 
Ditto - - Donaghadee Rithene ; for the year 18 ict 


Towards defraying the Expense of erecting Churches in the Wes! 
ENN ON Pe R MD OREN AO odo ccc sec cianapeoweeriswasvcnvassocnaason! 
Ditlo - - and completing the — I al Hebb’s Point, Milford} 
ERM neous ss sbenbna dan taness si sassacss be peatsassaeans ECE RES. 
Ditto - - the State Paper Office; for the COAT LES ccscecscces 
To defray the Expenses of the Commissioners of the Holyhead and} 
RISO TEEN ROAMBINS OE RUGTINITS 6.5.5 yccsccnbansbacedcccwkabecsceiaasees 
To defray the Expense of the New Buildings at the British Mu. 
Seat 5 FOr Aho Fear ISSO acs sssscisessnssceessss scavasdesstuaeaesis. 
To make Compensation ic the Commissioners appointed by several 
Acts for inquiring into the Collection and Management of the 
Revenue in Ireland, and into certain Revenue Departments in 
Great Britain, for their assiduity, care and pains in the execu- 
tion of the Trusts reposed in them by Parliament..........00+esees 
To defray the Charge of Retired Allowances or Superannuations 
to Persons formerly employed in Public Offices or Departments, 
or in the Public Service ; for the year 1830....secsssesvveeeesesees 








30. 






















SUMS | UMS 
} 
Voted or Granted. | Paid 
+. Ss. d. £. s. d. 
8.000 O 0 12309 17 3 
19,000 Oo O 19,000 0 O 
7,000 0 0O 7,000 0 O 
15.000 O O 10,000 O O 
35,000 O O 30,000 0 0 
120,000 0 0} 
} 
| 
} 
500,000 0 Of 160,415 5S 11§ 
100,000 O 06 — 
165,000 0 O 122.250 0 QO 
| 
' 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
3.040 O O} 100 0 O 
10,445 0 O 9,600 O O 
5,600 G O 1.500 0 O 
4.000 0 O 4,000 O O \ 
53.880 0 0O 910 O 0 
11,261 0 O 6,000 0 O 
10,180 15 10 = 
5,601 14 0O | 1.000 O O 
4,000 0 O 
16,143 0 0O 16,145 OO O 
52,500 O O 10,664 17 6 
7.000 0 O 7,000 0 O 
8,000 O O 8,000 0 O 
6,000 0 0 6,000 OO O 
8.000 0O O - 
12,000 O O 
| 
4,700 O O} 1.700 0 0 
} 
10,000 0 0} »665 18 5 
} P] 
6,500 O O 6.500 O O 
6,882 13 7 7 

















rrr rrerereeerereeeeerrereeeererneeeerereeeneeneere 














Class VI.—D I 








SERVICES—continued. | = 
ed 
| 
cp 
To grant relief, in the year 1850, to Toulonese and Corsican Emi-| 
grants, Dutch Naval Officers, Saint Domingo Sufferers, anid] 
others who have heretofore received Allowances from his Ma-| 
jesty, and who from Services performed or Losses sustained in| 
the British Service, have special Claims upon his vininetl 
PPRUIGer AUMN TIDOTMMIOD,, 5c sicassb cuss scades beceasdssseasisasess esas ° | 15,647 
To defray the Expense of the National Vaccine Estab fin nent; 


for the year 1850 ......<.:. iestaaenne Nuch esas dies eeaeeneanis eekeresal 2, 501 
To defray the Expense of 
House at Milbank ; 
For the support of the 
Destitute; for the year 
For the relief of American Loyalists ; 
To defray the Expense of 


Institution 
1850 | .000 


confining and 














SSODRLION S408 CHC VERT AGOO s6cics sxcvesscsvervedss See | QUod 
For his Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Serviecs; for the] 

WORT AGU Aausasecessetecvesssiecs’ Saee eae venue ose Seeccadwearson 45,000 

To defray the Expense of providing Stationery, Printing and| 
Binding for the several Peblic Departments of Government for} 

the year 1850, including the Expense of the Rstabli it « 

the Stationery Otlice . ) 
To defray the Expense at e1 

employing Conviets at Home and at Bermuda; for t ! 

1850 AAs ee oS wekheboeseeee a + .bueeeee Pee ye ibkedenent 107 ,9 

To pay iia 4 year 1650, the Salavies and incidental I 

the Commissioners appointed on the part of | lv, dey 

the Treaties with Spain and Portugal and the Netherlands, for] 

preventing the illegal traffic in Slaves ..........cccceseescees Se wewtas E 18,700 
To defray the Expense of Missions and Special € ) tc 

the new States of America; for the year 1850........... aegasiteed 98 000 
To pay the Salaries of Consuls General and Consuls, their contin 

gent Expenses and Superannuation Allowances to retired Con- 

suls 5 for the year rsa Riser ska wan twsrceeenat 7,970 
To pay in the year 185 ie Pees due and payable to the Officers 

of the Parliament on a Bills for continuing or amending any} 

Acts for making and maintaining, kee ping in repair on lips Ve 

ing, Turnpike Roads, which shall pass the two Houses of Par 

liament, and receive the Royal Asscut .....0....c0.0sceeeee satceges ),000 
To defray, in the year 1850, the Salaries and Expenses of 

Commissioners, appointed to inquire into the Pr eli ind Pro- 

Sieeunne or tee cupecnee Sours OF Leman Law, and into the 

Law of England respecting teal Pro; COREY ‘side edutes csksecresws eons 16.600 
To defray the Expenses of the Society for the Pro ition of t 

Gospel in certain of his Majesty’s Colonies; for the year 1850. 16,1 
To defray the Charge inthe year 1850, for providing Stores for 

the Engineer Departinent in New South Wales and Van Dit 

men’s Land, Bedding and Clothing for the Convicts, Clothing 

and Tools for the Liberated Africans at Sierra Leone, and In 

MUPATTIICOROIIES SOB CCURUR) Pixs cudiceves stcenssia<esceeaasaecsissdevecces 17 ) 
For the Protestant Charter Schools of lielaed peetene paratatuces weche 8,950 
For the Association for Discountenancing Vice in Ireland ...... » O00 
For the Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor of Tre- 

BRU Ga irrcss oa sdsvunchaawotcaeae choke sche tanccieenstbicrccvixinns aeweaeaes 000 
For the Foundling Hospital of Doblin....c...ssscccesscceeseneeeees ),900 
For the House-of Industry in Dublin ............08. a ictaecasasan ceil 21,295 
For the Richmond Lunatic ASSIGN sss caus Behe eae ceeneeccail 6,700 
For the Hibernian Socie ty for Soldiers’ Chil ies n, 7,596 
For the Hibernian Marine Socie ON co, Sawclsets 1,400 
For the Female Orphan House in Dublin.......... SP ee ee Tree Lt 
For the Westmorland Lock Hospital in Dublin ,.......... ence sata 060 


For the Lying-in Hospital in Dublin..........c0..ceeseeeeees 
For Doctor Steevens’s Hospital i A DIGDNN, cisccscecsctes 
For the Fever Hospital in Cork-street, Dublin ............ aNieeean 
For the Hospital for Incurables in _ ROR 

For the Roman Catholic Seminary at MBBS OO. cisicccnssvcsrsscese 
Ror the Royal Cork Lustitutionssssesserss sersvsceresevsevsncaveeetenees 


eeeeeersereee 


| 
a 
| 
vs] 465 


for Sextet ROU oe dinuhiewcassesanens eeacesaal 91,135 


SPOSITION OF GRAN 


OOO 0 

( ) () 

Q r 

> ( 

14 ) 0 
( ) 0 
( SO 0] 
tt) ) 
11, 8o6¢ 1 


6.019 1 


000 ) 
6.700 O 

Q 0) 
100) 60 
Lore U 
»060 OU 
1,943 5 
1,257 0 
U My ) 
948 15 
6,696 O 
490 O 


0 
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SUMS UM 
SERVICES—continued. ei ; | 
| oted or Granted. | l 
| 
i. a oe t. x 
For the Royal Dublin Socicty ...:00csccssseccsscccssesaececeses sosaee| 7,000 0 0} 7,000 0 
For the Roy: ae CIO ooo ccbksp sw andrubaesnccvesseneeneneens } 500 0 O | 300 0 O 
For the Commissioners of Charitable Ranstions and Bequests in| 

MINN as asc wsaben secs bebaburcasncs Sikaavusgewiess 6o040m% rt eal 700 0 O | 
For the Belfast Academical Institution.,.....cccces.cccceccrecces Renee | 1,500 0 0 | 1.325 0 O 
For the Board of Works in Ireland ..... SiGNRMSN AT REDSNPAAKO MSR ORCS KES 13,780 O O| 3,461 13 11 
For Printing, Stationery, &c. in the Chief Secretary’s Office in} 

ROMO Soe covicesiaads Se a ee eT PTT asin ee 14,500 6 0 10,448 11. 5 
For Printing Proclamations ail Sietutes fa Seiten. pinecone 4,600 9 O | 702 5 9 
For Criminal Prosecutions in Ireland re Pa 50,000 0 0 | 48,200 0 O 
For Non-conforming and other Dissenting Sinieies rs in in head me 14,860 6 O 7.670 & 0 
= Salaries to Lottery Officers in ireland ecw pecans aunkaccaxe aeeaet 740 O 2] 394 6 ; 

‘or Inland Navigations in Ireland ......+...e.e++s saeeuyekenann azeeed 5,300 0 0 | 3,979 0 0 
ee the Police of Dublin ......... cebkekscshbhevardeneeeak acibashabaressen j 2 23,000 0 0} 23,000 0 0 
For the Commissioners of Judicial Inq Hey 20 Areland oi ssasneseses 7,328 6 2 407 5 1 
Far the Board of Public Records in cael... Bae tyoas _— 2,909 O O 2,909 0 O 
For the Pnblic Works in Ireland ........., Scpbec as ceeuneneny ke whacaee 11,000 0 0O 11,000 0 ¢ 
To pay Interest on Exchequer Bills for the year 1830 .......060..| 790,000 O O] 720,873 0 

17,698,762 6 4$)15,360,5 1 ¢ 
To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills, 

and that the same be issued and applied to- | 

wards paying off and discharging any Ex 

chequer Bills charged on the Aids or Sup- 

plies of the years 1829 and 1850, now re- 

maining unpaid or unprovided for ......... 25,458,800 0 | O 
To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills, 

issued pursuant to several Acts for carrying 

on Public Works and Fisheries, and for | 

building additional Churches, outstanding | 

Bnd UNprovided for o00,. secsscreccessserecnes 168,800 0 0 (25,607,600 0 O (24,563,450 0 0 

———$ | —___—_ i 
13,306,362 6 43/37,9 23,796 4 6 























Clas VI—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


PAYMENTS FOR OTHER SERVICES, 


Not being part of the Supplies granted for the Service of the Year. 


— Sums Paid 
to 5th January 1831. 
| | | 
Grosvenor Charles Bedford, Esq. on his Salary, for additional Le a de 
trouble in preparing Exchequer Bills, pursuant to Act 48 Geo, 
By Ce Lrerereccsrerccecsccvacscrcesverssenseseescssesseeces eeecccceveseees 150 O O 


Expenses in the office of the Commisssioners for issuing Exchequer 
Bills, pursuant to Acts 57 Geo, 3, c. 34 and 124, and 3 Geo, 
2,000 O O 


4, Ce BB cosccccess deeebaecdocsccccvecscecces coeceseccccccoecccccccens ocee 





Expenses in the office of the Commissioners for issuing Exchequer! 
Bills for building Churches, per Act 58 Geo. 3, c. 45..e..ec0008- 3,000 0 0O 


Paid to the Bank of England, more than received from them, to| 


make up their Balance on accunnt of Unclaimed Dividends,..,..| 127,399 16 10 


———_ 


ToTat Payments for Services not voted ....ccccccccosccccssescccevees 


Amount of Sums voled  ....cesscocscvesccece: Reasuiccim aaveceesiedeceuan 


Tota Sums voted, and Payments for Services not voted ,. .ss00 


| 132,549 16 10 


Estimated further 
Payments. 


[xxii 





fe a d, 
0 O OVO 
50 O O 


132,549 16 10 





132,599 16 10 
13,506,362 6 44 
43,438,962 > 2h 












‘ 
4 
+ 
? 













FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1830. 






WAYS AND MEANS 





for answering the foregoing Services : 















Duty on Sugar, per Act 1 Will. 4, c. 50 «0... 


East India Company, per Act 11 Geo. 4, c. 4 


L£. ‘ 
erecreeecers eoccrecccece tb reeeeseoeesnserens 3,000,000 
seccceceece wea neuebeswseadesveesseoues'eseneess| 60,000 


Sum to be brought from the Consolidated Fund, per Act 11 Geo. 4, e. 2 sreseenenntnces| 4,000,000 









© = = = = © 2B seeccccocccccce! 4,000,000 
= = 2 Wall, 4, ¢.63).0..5 sssacevece? 25000;000 
ee ea ae eee seeeee] 3,000,000 
- - - ° = © 2) ceccce eeseeere 1,850,000 


Interest on Land-tax redeemed RIV SSUDUM USP TULOUIEN cnacusaseisvcsdvausaviacseavecscorss saenes 6,027 








Repayments by the Commissioners for issuing Exchequer Bills for carrying on Pablic 
J : | A hes -) 







Works and Fisheries in the United King 


Surplus Ways and Means, per Act 11 Geo. 4, c. 





Exchequer Bills voted in Ways and Means; viz. 







Per Act 11 Geo. 4, 


1 Will. 4, c. 62.. 


. £.12,000,000 0 0 | 


a ee 
NS ce 125.607 .¢ O00 


TAG Wy OFS ANU NORIE, 5, csccuncssavaseseonseces cesseiees vee siaaavaswsaas » [43,357,377 





Tora Grants and Payments for S« PVAOHS TOE WOT. ics csccrcesiereaccce 14 1,438,962 





Deficiency of Ways and Means .... sesesesseree © secccverccccccecs | 81,584 





Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, ? 





28th February, 1 





§ T. SPRING RICE. 




















CLASS VII.—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 


{This Class, which occupies 85 folio pages in the Finance Accounts, is here omitted, as not being of 
general utility. | 








CLASS VIII—TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


An Account of the Vatur of IMPORTS into, and of EXPORTS from the 
United Kingdom of Grear Britain and Irnetanp:—Also, the Amount of the 
Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom Exported therefrom, according 


to the Real or Declared Value thereof. 

















VALUE OF IMPORT: VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM E UNITED KINGDOM VALI 
, ae ‘ cal fat the Off s of \ ! f the } ice and 
be United Kingdom, ct aeeeecnees _ — ST , se — i , andi c 
nding | nite Kingdom 
alculated at th } > 
5th January. - Offic sl Rates * Produce and | Fore | Exported t trom 
of V a oe Manufac es of t | | 1 rding R | 
: 3 United Kingd Colo M | yeclared Valu . 
| | } 
| | | | 
| } 
t. s&s a. Rs S f S A ft d d, 
| 4p » . => } ) a - , _ 1c > 
1829...,|49,028,805 10 1/52,797,455 2 | 9,946,945 12 3/62,744,000 14 4/36,814,176 5 3 
nice ici 1 11/56,213,041 15 8/10,622,402 12 4/66,835,444 8 0/35,830,469 14 2 
1831..../46,245,241 6 6/61,140,864 15 10) 8,550,457 15 9/69,691,302 11 7|38,251,502 10 $ 
| 





Note.—The British and Irish Records of Commerce having been incorporated together, under an 
arrangement which took effect at the commencement of 1830, the separate Accounts of the Trade of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which in former years were appended to this Statement, have necessarily been discon- 
tinued, 


Inspector General’s Office, Custom House, ? IVILLIAM IRVING, 
London, 24th March, 1851, 4 Tuspector General of Imports and Exports, 














FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1830. 











NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


New Vessets Buitr.—An Account of the Number of Vessexs, with th 
of their TonnaGe, that were built and registered in the several Po 
Bririsn Empire, in the Years ending the 5th January, 1829, 1830, 


respec tively. 








e Amount 
rts of the 


and 1831, 














































| In the Years ending the 5th January. 
"itil % 
1829. 1850. 1851. 
Vessels. onnage. Vessels, ronnage. Vessels. Tonnage 
United Kingdom,.......-.+ shu riSGuei>s650s 0009s 842 88,663 718 76,635 730 75,532 
Isles Guernsey, Jersey, and Man ...,..e0000. 15 1,406 16 1,000 20 1,879 
British Plantations .........00. ere aseceeuee 164 50,844 416 39,237 289 25,630 
TOTAL cececoccssoee| 1,321 140,913 J 1,150 Gauss 1,059 | 105,041 













Note.—The Account delivered last year (for the year ending 5th January 1850), is now cor 
as several Returns from the Plantations for the year ending 5th January 1851 are not yet receiy 
correction will be necessary when the next Account is made up. 





Vessers Recisterep.—An Account of the Number of Vessers, with th 
of their TonnaGe and the Number of Men and Boys usually em 
Navigating the same, that belonged to the several Ports of the Bririsu 


on the 3lst December 1828, 1829, and 1830, respectively. 


recle d; and 


ed, a similar 


e Amount 
ploy d in 


EMPIRE, 


















On Sist Dec. 1828. On 3ist Dec. 1829. On 31st Dec. 1830. 








rons, Men, Vessels, lor 








ees 


United Kingdom ,,.| 19,151]2,161,373, 131,306) 18,618}2,168,356}] 130,809] 18,675|2,168,91 





| 
- els. rons. j Men. Vessels, 


Isles Guerns« y, Jere} 














sey, and Man vee] 495 31,927 3,763 4992) 31,603 3,707 499 32,67 
} 
British 7 4,449} $24,891) 20,507] 4,343) 317,041 20,292] 4,547] 330,22 


TOTAL soeeee| 24,095)2,518,191) 155,576) 23,453/2,517,000] 154,808] 23,721/2,531,81 

















6 130,000 
0 3,649 
7 21,163 
9} 154,812 














Office of Regr. Gen. of Shipping, Custom House, 
London, 22nd March, 1831, 





JOHN COVEY, 




















Clas VUIIL—TRADE AND NAVIGATION. [xxvil 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM—conéinued. 


VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE ForEIGN TrApgs.—An Account of the Number of 


VesseLs, with the Amount of their Tonnacr, and the Number of Men and 
Boys employed in Navigating the same (including their repeated Voyages), that 
entered Inwards and cleared Outwards, at the several Ports of the United King- 
dom, from and to Foreign Parts, during each of the Three Years ending 5th 


January, 1831. 

































































SHIPPING ENTERED INWARDS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
From Foreign Parts. 
— a  — cocencpentemennmegtae OT LS ——-<--—— — — \ 
Years 
BRI'SISH AND IRISH VESSEI FOREIGN VESSELS. Tora 
ending 
oth Jan. | 
Vessels. rons. |} Men. Ve | \ M 
| 
! } 
| : 
| | 
1829} 15,436 | 2,094,357 | 119,141 1.955 | 634,620 36,733 18,591 | 2,728,977 | 155,874 
| 
| | 
1830) 13,659 | 2,184,535 | 122,185 5,218 | 710,303 39,342 | 18,877 | 2,894,538 | 161,027 
| | 
1851] 15,548 | 2,180,042 | 122,105 999 | 7 98,828 $1,070 18,907 ? mee) 163,773 
SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 
To Foreign Parts. 
— — socom 
= ie inca a.’ 
BRITISH AND IRISH VESSELS. FOREIGN VI 
Vessels. Tons. Men, Vessels, | len. | | M 
} 
——— == — —_—_———_——— 
1829] 12,248 | 2,006,397 | 119,145 4,405 608,118 3,246 16,653 | 2,614,515 | 152,389 
18350} 12,636 | 2,063,179 | 119,262 5,094 730,250 38,527 17,730 | 2,793,429 157,789 
1831] 12,747 | 2,102,147 | 122,025 5,158 758,368 39,769 7,905 | 9 860,515 | 161,794 
| 
——— Sn ee Tee i Mal ne ee 








Office of Regr. Gen. of Shipping, Custom House, 
JOHN COVEY. 


London, 22nd March, 1831. 


—, 
tL By OY 


—— 





































FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1830. 


NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


New Vessets Buiir.—An Account of the Number of Vessets, with the Amount 


of their Tonnacr, that were Built and Registered in the several Ports of the 


Bririsn Empire (except IreLanp), in the Years ending 5th January, 1829, 


1830, and 1831, respectively. 


















In the Years ending the 5th January, 
ST ae pea ages —— 
1829. 1850. 1831. 
Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels, i | Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
MEIN URG: hv cbnacxsorsnannsace ree ere 630 70,685 517 | 61,299 529 | 60,276 
= ae . oe. ee 

SE Donon he ec anesacacnsaus ses Sey yy eee 167 15.973 170 14, 023 156 12.692 
SMG HON RONIPIISEISY scenic. cinns050500s500nean0s0s00nn 3 5d4 1 | 3 459 
Sen PORMON gies cobs ac cipene-seceemansedae cassene 8 716 7 v 896 
Ae adic sssscvsanssdiotsistonaves 136 8 | 540 10 544 
British Plantations ...... hau de cane passsaenepanas 464 50,544 416 & 39,257 289 25,630 
: . ee ee a coe 
Torat, (exclusive of Ireland) ...,.....| 1,276 158,908 1,119 | 115,559 994 | 100,477 





























Note.—The Account delivered last year (for the Year ending 5th January, 1830) is now corrected ; and 
as several Returns from the Plantations for the Year ending 5th January, 1851 are nol yet received, a simi- 
Jar correction will be necessary when the next Return is made up. 





Vesse_s Reaisrerep.—An Account of the Number of Vessets, with the Amount 
of their Tonnace, and the Number of Men and Boys usually employed in Navi- 
gating the same, that belonged to the several Ports of the Bririsn Empire (ex- 


cept IRELAND) on the 31st December, 1828, 1829, and 1830 respectively. 





On 31st Dec. 1828. On SlIst Dec. 1829. On Sist Dec. 1850. 








Vessels. ronnage. Men. Vessels, Tonnage. | Men, Vessels. Tonnage. Men. 





England .......00.0| 14,578]1,760,085] 101,529) 13,977 |1,758,065 100, 563] 14,092 1,767,011} 100,357 


Scotland .........+0.| 3,168) 301,839] 21,999] 3,228] 308,297) 22,481] 3,159 300,085) 21,849 
Isle of Guernsey ...| 74 8,364 594 75 7,672 574 af 8,096} 593 
— Jersey ...... 196} 17,552 1,750 200) 18,217 1,761 205. 18,601} 1,754 


— Man........ 225 6,011 1,419 247 5,714) 1,372 217 5,979} 1,302 
British Plantations.| 4,449] 324,891] 20,507 4,343) 317,041] 20 "292 4,547, 330,227] 21,163 
| | 
Torat, (exclusive | | | | 

of Ireland) ......| 22,690]2,418,742| 147,798] 22,040 2,415,006/147,043 | 22,297 2,429,999) 147,018 




















Office of Regr. Gen. of Shipping, Custom House, 
JOHN COVEY, 


London, 22nd of March, 1831. 










































Class VII.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 


NAVIGATION OF IRELAND, 


New Vessers Burrt.—An Account of the Number of Vessets, with the Amount of 
their TonnaGe, that were Built and Registered in the several Ports of IRELAND 


in the Years ending 5th January, 1829, 1830, and 1831, respectively. 








= 
| | 
} i 
Year ending 5th January 1829.......6 _ 15 | 2,005 
| 
~ ve while | 31 | 1,913 
eis 1 >) Ge eee eeeeererees 15 | ra Yi j 
Dee 








Vessers RecistErED.—An Account of the Number of Vessrxs, with the Amount 
of their TonnaGe, and the Number of Mew and Boys usually employed in Na- 
vigating the same, that belonged to the several Ports of InELanp, on the 31st 


December, 1828, 1829, and 1830, respectively. 














| 
\ 8. | Tons, Men 
On the 31st December 1828 secccsees Seas yenies 1,405 99,449 | 7,778 
LOGOS vacvincssce peatauwans 1,413 101,994 7,765 
= LEGO’ .eeccesces eoaaeessess 1,494 101,820 | 7,794 














Office of Regr. Gen. of Shipping, Custom House, 
JOHN COVEY. 


London, 22nd March, 1831. 

















































































































FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 1830, 
NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE ForEIGN Trapr.—An Account of the Number of Ves- 
ployed in Navigating the same, (including their repeated Voyages,) that entered 
to all Parts of the World, during each of the Three Years ending 5th January, 

cleared Outwards, during the same Period, 
SHIPPING ENTERED INWARDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
From all Parts of the World. 
f es — ee —— — —— — — ee ———_ _ 
Years 
BRITISH AND IRISH VESSELS, FOREICN VLSSELS TOTAL, 
ending 
Sth Jan. | | 
Vessels | Tons, Men. Vessels, Tons. Men. Vessels, | Tons. Me 
| | 
— { 
| | 
1829] 25,556 | 3,005,819 | 181,723 | 4,771 604,097 | 34,958 | 28,127 | 3,609,916 | 216,681 
1850] 23,536 | 3,096,759 | 186,719 5,028 682,018 37,639 | 28,564 | 3,778,807 | 224,558 
| ' . 
| | 
1851] 25,086 | 3,088,49 188,538 J 5,212 736,297 40,262 § 28,298 | 3,824,795 | 228,800 
| | | | 
SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 
To all Parts of the World, 
rr —_ : 
Vesse I $ Mer Vess | Mer Vesse | M 
ee, Se ee, om .| Eee eae ‘ = 
| : | 

1829 | 24,071 | 3,077,960 | 186,606 4,255 | 981,663 | 51,697 | 28.326 3.659.625 | 218,303 

| | | 

1830 | 25,543 ae 10,205 | 192,364 1,942 706,089 | 37,103 30,485 | 3,946,294 | 229,467 

1831 | 25,358 | 3,234,707 | 194,862 4 5,021 736,207 | 38,486 | 30,359 | 3,970,914 | 233,348 

| | 





Office of Regr. Gen, of Shipping, Custom House, 
London, 22nd of March, 1831. 































































Class VII—TRADE AND NAVIGATION [xxxi ii 
Wa 
iin 
a 
NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN continued. j 
i. 
sELs, with the Amount of their ToNNaGE, and the Number of MEN and Boys em-« 
Inwards and cleared Outwards at the several Ports of Grear Brrrarn, from and 
1831 :—Also, showing the Number and Tonnage of Shipping entered Inwards and 
exclusive of the Intercourse with Ireland. 
SHIPPING ENTERED INWARDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
From all Parts (except Ireland.) 
; ea mr es ee : sear aa 
Years 
BRITISH AND IRISH VESSELS. FOREICN VESSELS rorTal 
ending 
Sth Jan. a . waging ie - ae iad a | ba . 
Vessels, Tons Men, Vessels, rons Me Vesse!s ons Mer 
| | | 
alice |——--_—— l cctsinetincnssinceincasioebtsitad ¥ esiniiipcempuieiel 
| | 
1829] 12,587 | 1,955,548 | 111,307] 4,771 604,097 | 34,958 | 17,358 | 9,559,645 | 146,265 
| 
| | 
1830] 12,756 | 2,033,853 | 113,849] 5,028 682,048 | 37,639 | 17,784 2,715,901 | 151,48 
, * a . : : Be ae 
1831} 12,727 | 2,036,091 | 114,201 5,212 736,297 | 40,262 17,959 | 2,772,388 | 154.463 
| 
SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS FROM GREAT BRITAIN 
lo all Parts (except Ireland, ) 
ao SSS 
Vessels, Tons Men, Vessels, J Men, Vessels, fons | 
| 
_ " Oe Pees o | eS 
1829} 11,732 1,910,680 | 115,863 4.255 581,668 | 31,697 15.987 9 499 54 145,560 
} 
| 
1830} 12,065 | 1,954,037 | 118,387 4,942 706,089 37,103 17,007 2,660, 12¢ - O 
1831] 12,194 | 1,989,060] 115,900 f 5,021 736,207 38,436 | 17,215 | 9,725,267 | 154,386 



































JOHN COVEY. 























VESSELS 


FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 





NAVIGATION OF IRELAND. 


EMPLOYED IN THE Fore1IGN Trapr.—An Account 


1830, 





of the Number of 


VEssELs, with the Amount of their Tonnacre, and the Number of Mew and 


Boys employed in Navigating the same (including their repeated Voyages), 


that entered Inwards 
from and to all Parts 


January 1831. 

























Years 
ending 
$th Jan. 


1829 
1830 
18351 


829 
1830 
1831 


1829 
1830 
1851 


1829 
1850 
1851 

















and cleared Outwards at the several Ports of IrELanp, 


of the World, during each of the Three Years ending Sth 







































































SHIPPING ENTERED INWARDS IN IRELAND, 
From all Parts of the World. 
i See ee ae ey 
BRITISH AND IRISH VESSELS. FOREIGN VESSELS, rOTAI 
Vessels, | Tons, Men. ve rons. | Mc Vesse's. Tons. Mer 
13,107 | 1,278,050 | 75,848 184 30,525 We fee 13,291 1,308,573 | 77,625 
14,781 | 1,442,722 | 86,045 190 3.955 =| 1,703 14,971 | 1,470,977 | 87,748 
| 14,160 | 1,585,452 | 85,544 147 » 531 1.408 14,307 1,407,985 | 86,952 
SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS FROM IRELAND, 
To all Parts of the World. 
— ———_—_——— — ann 
Vessels. Tons. M Vessels } Men. Vessels, Tons. Mer 
9,306 | 1,019,222 | 62,418 150 | 26,455 1,549 9,456 1,045,677 | 63,967 
9,493 1,015,300 | 63,872 152 24,161 1,424 9,645 1,039,461 | 65,296 
9,008 994,052 | 66,854 po 15% 22,161 | 1,283 9,145 | 1,016,215 | 68,137 
SHIPPING ENTERED INWARDS IN IRELAND, 
From all Parts (except Great Britain.) 
Vessels. Tor | Mé V Men. Vessels. | Men 
Sean, ae bien ee oe eee ; RL 
849 158.809 | 7.834 184 30.5293 1,775 1,053 | 169,332 9,609 
905 } 150,681) | 8,356 190 28,259 1,703 1,093 178,956 10,059 
821 =| 145,951 | 7,902 147 99,531 1,408 968 166,482 9,310 
SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS FROM IRELAND, 
To all Parts (except Great Britain.) 

"ili Sa ai sities 
Vessels. rons, Men, els. rons. | Men. Vessels. Tons, Men. 
516 | 95,717 », 280 150 26,455 1.549 666 122,172 6,829 
571 |} 109,142 5,875 15 04,161 1,494 793 133.303 7.999 
553 113,087 6,125 157 22,161 1,28: 690 135,248 | 7,408 









(End of 





“Annual Finance Accounts, from 5th Jan. 1830 to 5th Jan. 1831.) 























FINANCE BALANCE SHEETS 


FOR EIGHT YEARS, 1824 ro 1831). 








AN ACCOUNT of the Ner Pusric Income of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Belad in each of the Years ended Sth 
January 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1831, after 
abating the Expenditure thereout, defrayed by the several Revenue 
Departments. 

And of the Acruat Issurs or PAYMENTs within the same Periods, 
exclusive of the Sums applied to the Redemption of Funded Debt, 
or for paying off Unfunded Debt. 


( Beine \ Je TT, Class ry nf the Annual Kinane ? Ai counts 0 Ha sard’ Pu liane nt u De ] ites 
dri oO the above Pe ? iod. ) 





OrpeERED, BY THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


to BE RE-prINTED, YTH FeERRUARY 1831: 


R E-arranged, in order to present, at one view, every Year’s Total under 


each respective head of Account and General Total, 


By T. C. HANSARD, 
Paternoster Row, 


May 9, 1832 








VOL. VIII. {2} Appendiv. (c) 


Series 














rapt 





























XXxiv] 





INCOME or REVENUE, 
Applicable to the Consolidated Fund 


Orpixary Receipts 


[1] Customs ,.. ee a oe 
[2] Excise .. os oe oe 
[3] Stamps .. ee ee o. 
[4] Taxes .. ee oe 
[9] Post Office oe oe ie 
[6] 1/6&4/0 ¥ £ on Pensions and 
Salaries .. se rT 
[7] Hackney Coaches, Hawkers and 
Pedlars oe ee ia 
[8] Crown Lands oe oe 


{9] Small Branches of the 
Hereditary Revenue .. 


[10] Surplus Fees of regulated Public 


Offices .. ai ai “ 
[11] Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, &c. 

inJreland .. ar a 

Toran Ordinary Revenue . 


Otner Receipts, 


King’s | 


[1] Savings on Third Class of the | 


Civil List ee ° 


[2] Brought from Civil List, on ac- 
count of the Clerk of the Hana- 


pei ee ee 


[3] Received in repaymentof the Loan 


raised for the Service of the Em- | 


peror of Germany, per Acts 35 
and 37 Geo. III. a 


[4 


Money repaid in Ireland, on ac- 
count of advances from the Con- 
solidated Fund, under various 
Acts of Public Improvements .. 

[5] Imprest and other Monies paid 

into the Exchequer .. 


[6] Mint Repayments on account of 
Silver Coin .. os o. 
[7] Money paid by the King of the 
Netherlands .. oo o- 


| Ss 


on account of Silver Coin oh 


Repayments of Money advanced | 


{9] Brought from the Civil List, on | 


account of the Salary of the Lord 
Warden of Cinque Ports oe 


TOTAL ee 


ia 


8,797,067 13 


24,033,021 1 
6.801.950 0 
6,202,990 18 


1,462,692 6 
61,358 7 


53.880 0 


966 13 


11.018 19 


t 
Lt 


766.666 13 


108,219 1 


319.084 18 


1825. 


FINANCE BALANCE SHEETS 


—— ee 





d. | CaP Se 
33] 8,580,882 13 
103)26,496,882 16 

| b ~ 
43) 7,244,042 7 


63| 4,919,248 9 


13) 1,520,615 7 
“d 61,374 12 
0 | 57,134 10 
4 | 966 13 
a | 9,189 16 
m1 39,888 8 


03 9,748 11 


| 

| 

' 

| 
2) 7,827 5 
73 1,100 0 
} | 1,733,553 6 


11} 160,901 9 


103; 385.147 15 


ad. Le S. de 


23 13,530,524 0 | 
54 21,000,487 6 10! 
0} 7,447,923 18 11 


83 4,990,961 2 43 


8}; 1,595,461 10 93 

10 56,730 5 113 

0 929,857 0 Oo 

4 : 

3 5,442 9 7 

4 56,091 14 7 

03 11,520 6 113 
| 

= | - - 

9 - 

0 2000 0 0 

8 

511 210,388 14 103 


9 218,240 7 6 





oe [49,180,336 12 


2 (51,224,284 2 


11}|49,185,628 18 64 














FOR EIGHT 





YEARS, 





17,270,311 
19,172,019 
6,702,350 
4,702,743 
1,570,000 


48,427 


64,151 


6,325 





19 34 
13 Of 
11 104) 
12 63 
oe 6 | 
} 

10 63) 
ai 

' 

10 oO} 


| 
| 
} 
| 


1828. | 


1830. 


ee iad 










1831. 





a 


15,255,612 
18,438,707 
6,811,226 
4,768,273 
1,463,000 


62,409 


62,689 


4,973 


> 


0 8 |14,001,504 

74/20,759,685 

0 | 7,107,950 
6 3 | 4,849,303 
0 0} 1,508,000 
9 103 55.006 
0 0O| 66,611 


6,678 


17 


—_ 


Do 


ad. f 
93|14,029,736 


63/19,540,010 
2 | 7,101,304 
13) 4,896,567 
0 1,481,000 
if 54,493 
l 61,167 
! 
; 6.632 


Tet! 








d. f . S. lle 


9 113,14,619,233 14 3} 
19 113.18,644,384 19 3 


4 0 


3.5 '| 7,058,121 


10 64 5,013,405 3 8% 
0 0} 1,466,011 18 6 
Lil 01,226 14 1 
1 10 58,088 0 O 
> O 4,653 11 2 















69,160 14 11 65,995 14 04 67,081 0 13 66.372 15. 02 14684 3 9 
9,594 10 84 9.896 8 0 9353 1 ] 8,886 14 9} 9,096 9 
| — ae tee oe 
: | . - - [48,431,173 11 93/47,246,171 12 41 46,968,905 17 11 
| 
| } 
| 
| | j 
| | | 
| { | 
| | 
| | | 
_ | - | “a “ 
| i 
- - 2.500 0 O 1.000 0 0} - 
| | j 
| } | 
: _ - 
156,581 8 118 172,893 17 93 | ve 
! 
184,839 19 113 372,829 5 23 260,387 7 0g 212 9 14 63 97.265 0 7 
206,365 14 10} 199,634 5 2 ae | = 
| | | 
| 
100,000 0 0 ee a 
is as - - . | 94,000 0 O j 
| 
| 
| 8 
er os ee FF = Oe mee 3,452 0 3 _ r 
50,262,872 15 3 47,690,730 7 63:48,785,560 18 101,47,463,146 7 24/47,066,170 iS 6 


ee “ 


} 









ee 











(e2) 





























Xxxvi] 





FINANCE BALANCE SHEETS 








INCOME or REVENUE, 





' 
Applicable to other Public Services than the 1824, 5 1826. 
Consolidated Fund. : 
| 
Orpinary Recelpts. B. Od; f. 


Customs bs os os sy 


Excise — os on 
Taxes oa oe oe ea 


Surplus Produce of Lottery, after 
payment of Lottery Prizes =... | 


Otner Receipts. 





By the East India Company, on 
account of retired Pay, Pensions, | 


&c. of Forces serving in the 
East Indies ee oe] 


By the Trustees of Military and! 
Naval Pensions, &c.  .. os 


By the Bank of England, to pay | 
Interest of £.1,050,000, ad- 
vanced in Exchequer Bills to | 
the Trustees of Military and | 


Naval Pensions, &c. .. re 


By the Commissioners for issuing | 
Exchequer Bills for Public} 
Works .. ee oe ae 


Imprest and other Monies paid | 
into the Exchequer .. a 


Paid by the Bank of England, on | 
account of Unclaimed Dividends, 


&c, ee ee ee ee 


to 
roe 





S 


2,746,858 13 0 | 3,011,000 


3 6 4,000 


2,821 14 2 = 


93 295,390 0 0 


0 0 60,000 


0 0 | 4,507,500 


9 0| 208,307 


4 13) 2,043 











a | 
(<) 
bec) 
> 
e 


8,492,662 16 2} 














13 03] 8,088,240 























ty 





to 














877 0 10) - 





FOR EIGHT YEARS. [xxvii 
_ ~ if 
| ee 
] / 
| 1829. | 1830 1831. j 
| | : 7 
d, | Ee Ss. d. Fe Se d. } bat d 
5 | 3,233,903 12 24) 3,182,103 9 7 | 2,921,089 0 6% 
| 
| | | 
a | - P 
| 
a | rs | 
- _ | 
| { 
} | 
| 
j ‘ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
0 60,000 YO O 60,000 0 0} 60,000 
| 
' 
0 | 3,082,500 0 0 sin ai 
{ 
| | 
| 
| | | 
a } onan a 
| 
| 
43) 143 11 93) 28 1 43] 9,356 7 38 
| 
' 
| 
8| 25,034 14 1 81,404 7 8 | oa 













33| 6,401,581 18 1 | 3,323,535 18 


71) 2,990,445 7 104 





———— - ——--+ 













































































XXXViii| FINANCE BALANCE SHEETS 
TOTAL INCOME | 1824. 1825. 182 
' 
Orpinary Receipts. | a a? Oe s. d. | oe de 
[1] Customs - - -» 111,498,762 12 103/11,327,741 6 29/16,541,524 0 1 
{2] Excise .. fs - .- 25,342,828 1 104126,768,039 19 114/21,004,487 6 10! 
[3] Stamps ‘“ rr ..| 6,801,950 O 43| 7,244,042 7 O43) 7,447,923 18 11 
{4} Taxes .. ae a --| 6,206,927 8 93) 4,922,070 3 103) 4,990,961 2 43 
[5] Post Office .. --| 1,462,692 6 13 1,520,615 7 83) 1,595,461 10 93 
[6] 1/6&4/0 ® ¥£ on Pe nsions and| 
Salaries .. se | 61,358 7 33 61,374 12 10 56,730 5 113 
[7] Hackney Coaches, Hawkers and| 
Pedlars a se ..| 53,880 0 0 57,134 10 0 59,857 0 0 
[8] Crown Lands 8 i. es ‘966 13 4 966 13 —: 
[9] Small Branches of the King’s 
Hereditary Revenue .. ss 4,274 411 9,189 16 3 5,442 9 7 
Surplus Produce of Lottery, after 
payment of Lottery Prizes 24,809 3 0 245,206 9 3 295,390 O 0 
[10] Surplus Fees of regulated Public 
Offices .. 5S 39.718 17° 4 39,888 8 4 56,091 14 7 
[11] Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, &e. 
inIreland .,. ss sal 10,208 13 O 9,748 11 04 11,520 6 113 
Totat Ordinary Revenues »+|/51,508,376 8 113/52,202,018 5 10 2,065,389 16 2 
Oruer Receipts 
{1] Savings on Third Class of the 
Civil List o ate 11,018 19 23 ioet Oo 8 -— 
[2] Brought from Civil List, on ac- | 
count of the Clerk of the Hanaper 7,218 2 73! 1,100 0 0 2,000 0 0 
[3] Received in repayment of Loan 
raised for the Service of the 
Emperor of Germany, per Acts 
35 and 37 Geo. III... --| 766,666 13 4 | 1,733,333 6 8 = 
By the East India Company, on 
account of retired Pay, Pen- 
sions, &c. of Forces serving in 
the East Indies a i 90,000 0 0O 60,000 O O 60,000 0 0 
By the Trustees of Military and 
Naval Pens rgery Me, s. --| 4,675,000 0 0 | 4,660,000 0 0 | 4,507,500 0 0 
By the Bank of England, to pay 
Interest on .£.1,050,000, ad- | 
vanced in Exchequer Bills to 
the Trustees of Military and | 
Naval Pensions, &c. .. ; 719 0 O} —_ ats 
By the Commissioners for issuing 
Exche quer Bills for Public 
Works .. ae os s 116,730 15 $§ 125,273 9 0O 208,307 0 O 
[4] Money repaid in Ireland, on ac- 
count of advances from the Con- 
solidated Fund, under various 
Acts for Public Improvements . 10 9 1114 160,901 9 54) 210,388 14 103 
[5] Imprest and other Monies paid | 
into the Exchequer .. + 379,047 6 10}) 411,949 19 103} 290,283 11 0 
[6] Mint Repayments on account of 
Silver Coin .o be ‘ ° * ‘ . Fs 
[7] Money paid by the King of the 
Netherlands .. = - ~ : = “ 
Paid by the Bank of England, | 
on account of Unclaimed Divi- 
dends, &e. .. a ie = - ‘ ‘ ‘ : 
{8] Repayments of Money advanced | 
on account of Silver Coin oat - : . - . - . ; 
[9] Brought from the Civil List, on} 
account of the Salary of the} | 
Lord Warden of Cinque Ports | - : - - - ° ° ° 
} 
ToTaL 4,  «|57,672,999 8 44|59,362,403 16 03157,273,869 2 14 


| 
































1827. 


FOR EIGHT 











YEARS. 


























See 





1828. 1829. 1830. 1831. 
| | 
Ee s. dad. | “ & asl fs s. d.| Pip < ae f. d. 
17,280,711 19 3$17,894,405 4 1 |17,235,408 10 0 (17,211,839 19 63 17,540,322 14 10 
19,172,019 13 0$ 18,438,707 4 74/20,759,685 5 6319,540,010 19 114/18,644,384 19 3 
6,702,350 11 104) 6,813,226 8 O| 7,107,950 0 2 | 7,101,304 13 5 | 7,058,121 4 O 
4,702,743 12 63) 4,768,273 6 3 | 4,849,303 8 13) 4,896,567 10 63) 5,013,405 3 3} 
1,570,000 O 0 | 1,463,000 0 0 1,508,000 0 0 | 1,481,000 0 0 | 1,466,011 18 6 
48,427 10 63 62,409 9 103 55,006 1 7 54,493 1114) 51,226 14 13 
64,151 10 O 62,689 0 O| 66,611 16 1 | 61,167 116} 58,088 O 0 
cas = _ — ~~ 
6,325 8 7 4,973 7 11 6,678 J] 3 6,632 5 0| 4,653 11 2 
— -_ ee ¥ : 
| 
69,160 14 11 65,995 14 Od 67,081 0 13 66,372 15 Q} 44.684 3 9 
} | 
9,594 10 83 9,896 8 0] 9,353 1 1] 8,886 14 ag] 9,096 9 If 
49,625,485 11 6 (89,581,576 2 94151,665,077 4 4 |50,428,275 1 113/49,889,994 18 53 
| 
| 
| | 
: . 2,000 0 O 1000 O Of = 
| 
} | 
= ao ‘i = 
| 
| } 
60,000 0 O 60,000 O O 60.000 0 O 60,000 0 0 60.000 0 O 
4,380,000 0 0 $245,000 0 0} 3,082,500 0 0 | ‘nnn — 
| } 
pom as — | — eal 
| } 
| 
117,000 7 2| 272,877 0 10 ae ~ = 
| 
156,581 8 113) 172,983 17 94 = — — 
184,974 15 73| 378,788 13 74 260,030 18 105) 212,550 15 11 106,621 7 108 
206,365 1410] 199,634 5 2 | - ~— | a 
| 
100,000 0 O — | — aa = 
64,681 12 2 19,158 13 8 25,034 14 1} 81,404 7 8 — 
‘ e ° ‘ ‘i 94,000 0 0 ae j ae 
| 
| 
= ° a ° ° ° 3.452 0 3 
| 
54,894,989 10 3 54,932,518 13 10 |55,187,142 16 114'50,786,682 5 93/50,056,616 6 43 
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Interest and Management of the Pub- 


lic Funded Debt .. ee oe 
Interest on Exchequer Bills a 
Trustees of Military and Naval Pen- 

sions ee ee ee °- 
Bank of England e- e- 
Civil List .. i ‘ie 7 
Pensions oe oe oe 
Salaries and Allowances . oe 
Officers of Courts of Justice 
Expenses of the Mint oe oe 
Bounties ‘ ae os oe 
Miscellaneous ee oe y 
Ditto - Ireland ae he we 


Army .. oe oe a ee 
Navy .. 


Ordnance .. ea ae 5% 
Miscellaneous .. — oe ne 


Paid to the Bank of England more 
than received from them on account 
of Unclaimed Dividends Si 


By the Commissioners for issuing Ex- 
chequer Bills, per Act 57 Geo. III. 
c. 34 & 124, for employment of the 
Poor “ oo 


Advances out of the Consolidated Fund 
in Ireland, for Public Works a 
Repayment of Loan from the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company, on 
account of the New Street .. “ 
For Purchase of Silver for the New 
Coinage in Ireland .. oe ee 
For Building New Churches in the 
Highlands of Scotland 


ee ee 


Advance on account of the Wet Docks 
at Leith oe 7 a os 
For the Purchase of the Duke 
Athol’s Interests in the Public Re- 
venues of the Isle of Man .. ‘% 


of 


Advanced towards rebuilding London 
Bridge, per Act 7 Geo. IV. c. 40.. 


Lottery Prizes oe oe oe 
Bank of England, for Discount and 


Management in the Funding 
£.8,000,000 Exchequer Bills .. 


ToTAls .. ae 


Surplus of Incomr over EXPENDITURE 


FINANCE BALANCE SHEETS 





ft. 


28,084,784 
1,131,192] 
2,507,130 
292,870 

1,057,000 

377,116 
70,873 
97,459 
14,746 

2,956 

214,735 

305,257 

7,351,991 

5,613,1 51 

1,364,328 


1,953,366 


165,200 


304,544 


sd. £.  & d. cs 
12 10 |27,979,068 7 11 |27,230,789 19 
19 7 | 1,087,283 13 2) 829,498 2 
0 0 | 2,214,260 0 0 | 2,214,260 0 
0 O 585,740 Oo | 585,7 10 O 
0 0 | 1,057,000 0 0 | 1,057,000 0 
9 4 371,644 1 10 366,028 8 
IS 6 70.212 10 6 87,641 5 
6 6 96,265 4 I1 | 98,642 0 
10 8 14,748 7 0| 14,748 15 
13 8 2,956 13 8 | 2.956 13 
11 9 | 808,912 15 2| 261,845 18 
Ye 300,102 10 8} 301,084 2 
16 13 7,573,026 2 73 7,579,631 4 
9 9/ 6,161,818 310 | 5,849,119 4 
5 72) 1,407,308 2 103) 1,567,087 7 
2 10 | 2,449,148 19 4% 2,216,081 15 

| 
611 | 48,494 4 2] 49,464 11 

! 

| 
0 0 219,200 0 0} 125,150 0 
10 9) 327,411 0 103, 433,258 7 


/ 100,000 0 
- | 400,000 0 


a 5 3 20,000 0 










































«. 00,962,014 17 114 52,774,600 18 


6,710,984 10 52 
(57,672,999 8 4159,362,403 16 03)57,273, 


83/51,620,027 16 


| 
33] 5,653,841 6 


} 6,587,802 17 
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FOR EIGHT YEARS. 
ee we 7 eens 
1827. 1828. 1829. 1830. 1831 | 
= | 
7 . Se d. ide 5 ad. ae Ki 7s t i. f'. S. d. 
97,245,750 14 0 |27,366,601 7 0 |27,146,076 8 12/28,277,117 IS 63/28,525,827 2 Bf 
831,207 6 3 873,246 12 3 949.429 13 7} 878,494 1 3!| 793,031 1 
i 
| } 
2,214,960 0 O| 2,214,260 0 O! 1,107,130 0 O 
585,740 0 0 585,740 0 O 585,740 0 O 
1,057,000 0 0O 1,057,000 0 0 | *57,000 0 O01} 1,057,000 0 0 899.660 3 3 
364,268 6 33) 365,908 15. 13 370,867 12 | 378,691 16 10 165.286 1 10 
69.115 13 5 80,896 1 54 78.204 0 O} 71,257 16 8 90,934 4 23% 
150,590 15 113) 148,047 8 7} 150.365 3 3 148,021 15. 6} 79931 5 6 
14,750 0 0 14.750 0 O 16.813 2 7 14.633 0 0 14.606 0 0 
2,956 13 8 2,956 13. 8 9.956 13 8 295613 8 2956 13. 8 
204,064 7 9 945,459 9 11 97.387 10 9 | 202,470 3 8 225,942 12 8 
b mds / e 
301,427 10 6: 303.199 19 0 300.959 0 113] 177,968 12 5a 53.982 3 5 
8,297,360 15 83! 7,876,682 8 23] 8,084,042 11 0 6 9 | 6,991,163 7 43 
6,540,634 9 2 | 6,414,727 4 0} 5,667,969 12 1 1 8 309,605 17 
1,869,606 9 8!) 1,914,403 0 0O 1,446,972 0 O 0 O 1.613.908 OQ O 
2,566,783 11 54) 2,863,247 19 5 | 2,012,115 17 11 | 2,485,660 12) 4 | 1,950,108 13 4 
| i 
| 
: - a i ok g | |} 127,399 16 It 
| cr i 
| } } 
| | | 
} | 
443,300 O Of 551,900 0 0 
} ' 
| | 
| | 
546,922 2 6! 437,753 19 9 
5 re | { 
| | 
| 
—_ 
' ' 
| | } 
| | 
| 
240.000 0 O | 
150,000 0 OU 154.200 0 O 132.944 0 0O 
120,000 0 O 120,000 0 0 — | 
69,802 5 10] 193,044 0 0 - = 
} 
arian 
- . 00,20; { od —_ 
| 
53,885,541 2 2353,800,291 19 7} 49,536,973 6 7% 49,075,133 19 531/47,142,945 3 
1,009,448 8 O01) 1,132,226 14 22) 5,800,169 10 3 1,711,548 6 33) 2,913,673 2 48 
13 10 155,187,142 16 1123/50,786,682 5 93150 056.616 6 1 


54,894,989 10, 3 |54,932,518 
| 





* Sic, orig.—but apprehended to be an error for 1,007,000,—J/ 

















LIST 


O! 


All the STATUTES passed in the FIRST Session of the 
NINTH Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Jreland. 


I’ GUL. IV. 


PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 
CAP. 
i. N ACT to apply the Sum of Three Millions out of the Consolidated Fund to the Service 


of the Year One thousand eight hundred and thirty. 


If. An ACT to provide for the Administration of the Government in » the Crown should 
descend to Her Royal Highness the Princess Alexandrina Victoria, Daughter of His late 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, be ing under the Age of Eighteen Years, and for the Care 


and Guardianship of Her Person. 


III. An ACT to amend an Act of the last Session, for the better Admimistration of Justice, 
so far as relates to the Essoign and General Return Days of each Term, and to substitut 
other Provisions in lieu thereof; and to declare the Law with regard to the Duration of the 
Terms in certain Cases. 


IV. An ACT to render valid Acts done by the Governor of any of His Majesty’s Plantations 
after the Expiration of his Commission by the Demise of Ilis late Majesty, and to extend 
the Period within which the Patents of Governors of Colonies shall on any future Demise of 


} ] 


the Crown become vacant, and to provide for the longer Duration of the Patents of 


Governors after the Demise of the Crown. 


V. An ACT to apply the Sum of One million eight hundred and fifty thousand Pour 
the Consolidated Fund to the Service of the Year One thousand eight hundred and thirty ; 
and to appropriate the Supplies granted in this Session of Parliament. 


VI. Aw ACT to continue for the Term of Six Calendar Months 


Appointments, Grants, or Patents of Offices or Employments, Civil or Military, as were in 
force at the Time of the Demise of His late Majesty King George the Fourth, and as have 
not been superseded, determined, or made void during the Reign of His present Majesty. 


ott . : 
ull such Commissions 


VII. An ACT for the more speedy Judgment and Execution in Actions brought in His 
Majesty’s Courts of Law at Westminster, and in the Court of Common Pleas of the County 
Palatine of Lencaster ; and for amending the Law as to Judgment on a Cognovit actionem 
in Cases of Bankruptcy. 

VIII. Aw ACT for enabling His Majesty to appoint a Postmaster General for th United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

ix. Aw ACT to apply the Sum of Five Millions out of the Consolidated Fund to the Service 

of the Year One thousand eight hundred and thirty-one. 































































xliv] PUBLIC GENERAL 


X. An ACT fo: appropriating certain Sums to the Service of the Year One thousand eight 


hundred and thirty-one. 


XI. An ACT for raising the Sum of Twelve Millions by Exchequer Bills, for the Service of 
the Year One thousand eight hundred and thirty-one. 


XII. An ACT for continuing to His Majesty for One Year certain Duties on Personal 
Estates, Offices, and Pensions in England, for the Service of the Year One thousand eight 


hundred and thirty-one 


XIII. An ACT to amend an Act passed in the Eleventh Year of the Reign of His late 
Majesty King George the Fourth, intituled An Act for appropriating the Richmond Lunati 


Asylum in Dublin to the Purposes of a District Lunatic Asylum. 
; : 


XIV. An ACT for the Regulation of His Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while on Shore 


XV. Aw ACT fox punishing Mutiny and Desertion ; and for the better Payment of the Army 
and their Quarters. 


XVI. An ACT to continue until the Fifth Day of July One thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two an Act of the Vifty-fourth Year of His Majesty King George the Third, for ren 
dering the Paym« nt of Creditors more equal and expe litious in Scotland. 


XVII. An ACT to repeal the Duties and Drawbacks on Printed Calicoes, Linens, and Stufls. 


XVIII. Aw ACT to explain and amend an Act of the Sixth Year of His late Majesty King 
George the Fourth as far as regards the Settlement of the Poor by the renting and Occupa- 


tion of Tenements. 


XIX. An ACT to extend the Provisions of an Act of the Vifty-fifth Year of the Reign of 
King George the Third, to provide for the taking an Account of the Population of Ircland, 


and for ascertaining the Increase or Diminution thereof. 


XX. An ACT to explain and amend the Laws relating to Lands holden in Free and Common 
Soccage in the Province of Lower Canada. 


XXI. An ACT to improve the Proceedings in Prohibition and on Writs of Mandamus. 


XXII. An ACT to enable Courts of Law to order the Examination of Witnesses upon Inters 


rogatories and otherwise. 


XX. An ACT for granting to Ilis Majesty, until the Fifth Day of April One thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, certain Duties on Sugar imported into the United Kingdom, for th 
Service of the Year One thousand eight hundred and thirty. 


XXIV. An ACT to amend an Act of the Sixth Year of His late Maiesty, to regulate the 
Trade of the British Possessions Abroad. 


XXV. An ACT for the Support of His Majesty’s Household, and of the Honour and Dignity 
of the Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


XXVI. An ACT to indemnify such Persons in the United Kingdom as have omitted to 
qualify themselves for Offices and Employments, and for extending the Time limited fo: 
those Purposes respectively until the Twenty-fifth Day of Murch One thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two; to permit such Persons in Great Britain as have omitted to make and file 
Affidavits of the Execution of Indentures of Clerks to Attornies and Solicitors to make and 

file the same on or before the First Day of Hilary Term One thousand eight hundred and 

thirty-two ; and to allow Persons to make and file such Affidavits, although the Persons 


whom they served shall have neglected to take out their annual Certificates. 


XXVII. An ACT for enabling His Majesty’s Postmaster General to sell the Premises lately 
used as the Post Office in Lombard Street, Abchurch Lane, and Sherborne Lane, in the City of 
London, 























STATUTES, 1° GUL. IV. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL ACTS 
DECLARED PUBLIC, 


AND TO BE JUDICIALLY NOTICED. 
CAP. 
a AN ACT for more effectually repairing and otherwise improving the Road from Highgate 


i 
/ 


in the County of Middlesex, through Whetstone, to Chipping Barnet in the County of 
Hertford, and the Road from Chipping Barnet to the Thirteen Mile Stone near Ganniel. 
Corner in the Parish of South Mims in the said County of Middlese 


iii An ACT for repairing, amending, and maintaining the Roads from Marchweil, through 
Bangor, Worthenbury, and Hanmer, to Whitchur nd from Bangor to Malpas, and fromm 
Redbrook to Hampton, in the Counties of Denbigh, lint, Chester, and Salop. 


iii AN ACT for enlarging the Powers of an Act passed in the Tenth Year of the Reign of 
His late Majesty, for improving the Approaches to London Bridge 


iv. An ACT to alter, amend, and enlarge the Powers of an Act passed in the Third Year of 
the Reign of His late Majesty King George the Fourth, for regulating the Poor of the City 
of Bristol, and for other Purposes connected therewith 


v. An ACT for more effectually repairing the Road from the Powder Mills on Hounslow 
Heath in the County of Middlesex, to the Twenty Mile Stone on Egham Jli// in the County 


/ 


of Surrey. 


vii AN ACT for more effectually repairing and otherwise improving the Road frot 
Road near Faversham, by Buacon’s Water, through Ashford, to Hythe, and from Bacon’s Wate 


to Castle Street in the City of Canterbury, all in the County of Ae nt. 


vii. An ACT for more effectually maintaining the Road from Crossford Bridge to the Town of 
Manchester in the County Palatine of Lancaster, and for making a Branch Road to commu- 


nicate therewith. 
viii, AN ACT for repairing the Road leading from Dar/ford to Seven in the County of 


Kent. 


ix. An ACT for repairing the Road from Wimborne Mi to Blandf Forum in the Count 
[ 5 
of Dorset. 
x» An ACT for repairing the Road from Burton Bridge in the County of Stafford to Market 
Bosworth in the County of Leices/er. 
xi, An ACT for repairing the Road from Birmingham to Br rove. 


] 


xii. An ACT for repairing the Road from Measham in the County of Derby to Fieldon Bride: 
in the County of Warwick, and other Roads communicating therewith, in the Counties of 
Derby, Leicester, and Warwick. 

xiii, An ACT for more effectually repairing the Road from the Rotherham and Mansfield 
Turnpike Road, at or near C/own in the County of Derby, to the Worksop and Kelham Tur 
pike Road at or near Budby in the County of Nottingham. 

xiv. An ACT for repairing the Watling Street Road, the Manchester and Wolvey Heath Road 
and other Roads communicating therewith, in the Counties of Letcester and Warwick. 


xv. An ACT for repairing the Road from the Broken Cross in Macclesfield to Nether Tabley in 


the County of Chester. 


XV1, AN ACT to authorize the raising of further Moni 3; TO) supplying the Town of Vane hesle 
with Gas. 


xvi, An ACT for more effectually repairing and improving the Road from Lower Saint Cross 



































LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





xlvi] 





















































the County of /Vorcesler to the said Town of Cheltenham. 


the Use of the said Parish. 


pool in the County Palatine of Luncaster. 


thereof. 


Liberty and County. 


in the Parish of Herne in the County of Kent. 


xxvi. An ACT for more effectually « 


the Nene Outfall Cut. 


Water, at the Boundary of the said County of Surrey. 


the West Riding of the County of York. 


Mill Lane, on the Road from the City of Winchester to Southampton, to Park Gate, on the 
Road from Southampton to Gosport, in the County of Southampton. 


called “The School for the Indigent Blind,” and for incorporating the Subscribers theret: 
and the better enabling them to carry on their charitable and useful Designs. 


lraining certain Fen Lands and Wet Grounds called the 
Great West Fen, in the Parish of Hils ay in the County of Norfolk. 


jesty King George the Fourth, intituled dn Act for improving the Drainage of the Lands lyin; 
in the North Level, Part of the Great Level of the Fens called Bedford Level, and in Great 
Portsand in the Manor of Crowland, and for providing a Navigation between Clows Cross and 


xxviii. An ACT for more effectually amending and widening the Road from a Place near the 
Village of Milford in the County of Surrey, through Haslemere, to the Forty-third Mile Stone 
at Curpenter’s Heath, and from thence to a Bridge, near the Blue Bell Inn, over Houndley’s 





xviii. An ACT for more effectually repairing the Road from Albion Street, in the Town of 
Cheltenham in the County of Gloucester, to Bunch Lane in or near the Village of Bishop's 
Cleeve in the said County, to join the Turnpike Road leading from the Town of Evesham i 


xix. An ACT to enlarge the Powers of an Act passed in the Seventh Year of the Reign of 
His late Majesty King George the Fourth, for establishing and well-governing the Institutior 


xx. Ay ACT to amend an Act of the Forty-seventh Year of King George the Third, for 
enlarging the Churchyard belonging to the Parish of Saint Martin in the Town of Birmingham 
in the County of Warwick, and for providing an additional Cemetery or Burial Ground fo 


xxi, An ACT for the better assessing and recovering of the Rates for the Relief of the Poor, 
and of the Ecclesiastical or Church Rates, upon small Tenements within the Parish of Liver- 


xxii. An ACT for raising a further Sum of Money to defray the outstanding Claims in respect 
of the building the Crypt and Tower to the additional Church erected in the Parish of Saint 
f Mary Magdalen Bermondsey in the County of Surrey, and of inclosing the Burial Ground 


xxiii. AN ACT for building a Church or Chapel, with a Cemetery to the same, in the Town- 
ship of Liscard in the Parish of Wallasey in the County Palatine of Chester. 

xxiv. An ACT for erecting a Chapel in the Parish of Saint Leonard’s within the Liberty of 
the Town and Port of Hastings in the County of Sussex, for the Accommodation of the 
Inhabitants of the said Parish and of the Parish of Saint Mary Magdalen within the sai 


] 


I 


xxv. An ACT for making and maintaining a Pier or Jetty, and other Works, at Herne Bay 


xxvii. An ACT to amend an Act passed in the Eleventh Year of the Reign of His late Ma- 


xxix. AN ACT for amending and maintaining the Turnpike Road from and out of the Road 
leading from Quebec in Leeds to Homefield Lane End in Wortley, to communicate with the 
Road leading from Huddersfield to Birstal at the Coach und Horses Public House in Birstal in 


xxx. An ACT for amending and maintaining the Roads from Stafford to Sandon in the County 

of Stafford, and from Stafford through Bridg ford and Eccl shall to Ireland’s Cross near Woore 

, in the County of Sa/op, and from Bridg ford aforesaid to the Stone which divides the Liberty 
of Ranton and Ellenhall in the Road between Bridgford and Newport, and from the Village 
of Knighton to the Turnpike Road leading from Stone to Woore aforesaid. 














STATUTES, 1° GUL, IV. [xlvii 


xxxi. AN ACT for amending and improving the Road from the Town of Stone to Gaol Gate 
in the Borough of Stafford, and from Green Gate in the said Borough, through Dunston and 
Penkridge, to Streetway Road in the Road leading to Wolverhampton in the County of Stafford 


xxxii, An ACT for more effectually repairing and improving the Road from the City of Nor- 
wich to North Walsham in the County of Norful 


xxxill. An ACT for more effectually re pairing the Road from Stopham Bridge in the Parisl 
of Pulborough to the Direction Post in the Parish of Steyning on the I urnpike Road leading 


from Steyning to Horsham in the County of Susser. 


xxxiv. An ACT for more effectually repairing and improving the Road from Liverpool to 
Preston in the County Palatine of Lancaséer. 


xxxv. An ACT for repairing and maintaining the Road from Wakefield to Aberford in the 
County of York, 

xxxvi. AN ACT for more effectually repairing and improving the Roads from Lemsford Mills 
in the Parish of Bishop’s Hatfield, through Welwyn and Stevenage, to Hitchin, and from 
Welwyn, through Codocot, to Hitch aforesaid, all in the County of Iler¢fo 


xxxvii, An ACT for repairing, improving, and maintaining the Roads from Bury through 


Haslingden to Blackburn and Whalley, and other Roads communicating therewith, in the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, and for making a new Piece of Road also to communicate 
therewith. 


xxxvill, AN ACT for more effectually repairing and improving the Road from the Letces/er 
and Welford Road, near Foston Lane, to the Road leading from Hinckley to Ashby-de-la- 
«ouch ; and for repairing Hunt’s Lane and Wood Lune, in the Parishes of Desford and New 
bold in the County of Leicester. : 


xxxix. An ACT for more effectually repairing the Road from Burton-upon- Trent in the County 
of Stafford to Abbott’s Bromley, otherwise Bagot’s Bromley, in the said County. 


xl, An ACT for making and maintaining a Turnpike Road from the City of Coventry to Stoney 
Stanton in the County of Leicester, to unite with the present Turnpike Road there leading 
through Narborough to the Borough of Leicester. 


xli. An ACT for repairing the Road from the City of Coventry to Over Whitacre in the 
County of Harwich. 


xlii. An ACT for more effectually repairing and maintaining the Road over Horley Common 
in the County of Surrey to a Place called Black Corner, and from thence to the Brighthelmston 
Turnpike Road at Cuckfield in the County of Susse 


xliiii An ACT for more effectually making and repairing the Road from the new Bridge over 


the Water of Almond, on the Confines of the Counties of Edinburgh and Linlithgow, to 


1 


Baillieston in the County of Lanark, and certain Branch Roads connected therewith. 


xliv. An ACT for improving the Road from the Red House near Doncaster to the South Side 
of Wakefield Bridge, and from Wakefield to Pontefract, and from thence to /Weeland, and 
from Pontefract to Wentbridge, all in the West Riding of the County of York. 


xlv. An ACT for repairing and maintaining the Road leading from the High Road 
between Bromley and Farnborough in the County of Kent to Beggars Bush in the Turnpike 
Road leading from Tonbridge Wells to Maresfield in the County of Sussex. 


xlvi. An ACT for improving and maintaining several Roads leading to and from the Town of 
Walsall in the County of Stafford. 
xlvii, AN ACT for making a Turnpike Road from the North Side of the Quarry House in the 


Township of Perry Burr in the County of Stafford to the Brook which divides the Parishes 
of Aston jurta Birmingham aud Birmingham in the County of Warwick 

































xviii] STATUTES, 1° GUL. IV, 


xlviii. AN ACT to alter and amend the several Acts now in force for the assessing, collectin 
and levying of County Rates, so far as the same relate to the County of Middlesex. 


xlix. An ACT for better supplying with Water the several Hamlets of Beard, Ollerset, Tho 
set, and Whitile, in the Parish of Glossop in the County of Derby. 


1. An ACT for making the River /Vaveney navigable for Ships and other Seaborne Vessel 
from Rosehall Fleet to the Mouth of Oulton Dyke; and for making and maintaining a navi 
gable Cut from the said River at Carlton Shares Mill into the said Dyke leading to Oul/o 
Broad in the County of Suffoll 


li. An ACT for amending and enlarging the Powers and Provisions of the several Acts re« 


lating to the Liverp fand Manchester Railway. 


lis AN ACT for better supplying with Water the several Townships of Hyde, WVerneth, and 

Newton, in the County Palatine of Chester. 
’ 

lui. AN ACT for embanking, draining, improving, and preserving certain Fen Lands and 
Low Grounds lying in the Parish of Yazley in the County of Huntingdon, called “ The Un- 
drained Fen.” 

liv. An ACT to enlarge and amend the Powers and Provisions of the several Acts relating 1 
the Birmingham and Liverpool Junction Canal, and to better supply the said Canal wit! 
Water. 

lv. An ACT to consolidate and extend the Powers and Provisions of the several Acts relatin: 
to the Navigation from the Tven/ to the Mersey. 

lvi. An ACT for making and maintaining a Railway from the Borough of Wigan to the Borough 
of Preston, both in the County Palatine of Lancaster, and collateral Branches to communicate 


therewith. 


lvii. An ACT for taking down the Parish Church of Great Marlow in the County of Bucki 
ham, and for rebuilding the same on or near the present Site thereof. 

lviiii AN ACT for more effectually keeping in repair several Roads in the County of Carma 
then, usually called the Llandovery District of the Lampeter Roads, and for making and 
maintaining certain new Lines of Road to communicate therewith. 


lix. An ACT for more effectually keeping in repair the Roads from Ludlowfach to the Town 
of Llandovery, and from thence to the river Amman in the County of Carmarthen, and several 
other Roads in the said County communicating therewith, and for making new Branches of 


Road in the same County and in the County of Glamorgan. 

lx. An ACT for maintaining the Road from Enfield Chase in the County of Middlesex + 
Lemsford Mill in the County of Hertford. 

lxi. AN ACT for maintaining and improving the Road from Tichfield to Cosham in the County 
of Southampton. 


Ixii. An ACT for more effectually repairing and improving the Roads called “The Puckles 
church or Lower District of Roads” in the Counties of Glouceste7 and Wilts, 


Ixiili. An ACT for repairing the Turnpike Road from the Salutation Inn to Christian Malford 
Bridge in the County of Wilis, called “ The Draycot or Upper District ;” and for disunitin 
the said Road from a certain other Road called “ The Pucklechurch Lower District,” in the 
County of Gloucester. 

Ixiv. An ACT for more effectually repairing and keeping in repair the Road from Carlow 
Bridge on the River Almond to Linlithgow Bridge on the River Avon, and other Roads in the 
County of Linlithgow. 


Ixv. AN ACT for more effectually repairing the Road from Bishopsgate Bridge in the City ol 
Norwich to the Caister Causeway in the County of Norfolk 









































PRIVATE ACTS. xlix 


Ixvi. An ACT for more effectually repairing several Roads in and near the Town of Bruton, 
and other Roads in the Counties of Somerset and Wilts, and for making and maintaining 


two other Roads communicating therewith. 


Ixvil. An ACT for more effectually repairing, widening, and otherwis improving the Road 
from the South ast End of the Town of Loughboroug!/ in the ( ‘ounty ot Li ct sler, commencil 
at South Field Lance, to the South End of Cavendish B «ive in the same County 

Ixviilt, AN ACT for consolidating the Trusts of the several Turnpike Roads in the Neighbour 


hood of Cheadle in the County of Stafford, and for making Deviations and new Branches 


and from the same, 


Ixix,. An ACT to amend an Act of the Seventh and Eighth Years of THis late Majesty, for the 


more eflectually repairing and otherwise improving the Roads in the Connty of Glamorgai 


Ixx. An ACT for more effectually repairing and improving the Roads from Tunbridge Well 
in the County of Kent to the Cross Ways at or near Muaresfield Street, and trom Florence 


Furm to Forest Row in the County of Sussex. 





PRIVATE ACTS, 
PRINTED BY THE KING'S PRINTER, 
AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCI 


| A® ACT for dividing, allotting, and inclosing,Lands within the Parish of Paddles 
the ¢ ounty of Dorset. 


An ACT for inclosing Lands in the Parish of Compton Bassett in the County of Wills 


3. An ACT for assisting the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral and Metropohitical Church 
of Christ, Canterbury, to take down and rebuild the North-western Tower of the same 
Church. 

}. AN ACT to enable the Richt Re verend the Lord Bi hop ot WV rcester, and his Successo) 


} 


to grant Leases of certain Hereditaments belonging to the Episcopal See of HW orcest 


ituate, arising, or growing within the Parish of Ry ple in the County of Worcester 

» An ACT to effect an Exchange between the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of th 
University of Cambridge, and the Master, Fellows, and Scholars of the College or Hall of th 
Holy Trinity commonly called Driity Hall, in the same University, of Lands situate in the 
Parish of Saint Andrew the Less in the Town of Cambridve in the County of Cambridge ; and 
for authorizing the Removal of the present Botanic Garden of the said University to a ney 


and more eligible Site ; and for other Purposes 


6. An ACT for rendering valid the Supplementary Award of the Commissioners under an 
Act of the Fifty-ninth Year of King George the Third, intituled An Act for inclosing Lands 


the Parish of Alvingham in the County of Lincoln. 


7. An ACT for inclosing Lands in the Parish of Vi/verton in the County of Somerset 





Y rsvyy ritcy 
PRIVATE ACTS, 
NOT PRINTED. 
An ACT to relieve the Rieht Honourable Robert Grosvenor from certain Penalties incurred 


by sitting and voting in the House of Commons without having conformed to the Laws in 


such Case made and provided, 
0, An ACT for inclosing Lands within the Parish of Maiden Newton in the County of Dorseé, 
10, An ACT for naturalizing John Thomas Peniche. 
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All the STATUTES passed in the FIRST Session of the 
TENTH Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ti land 


i’ & 2 GUL. IV. 


See 


PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


I N ACT fo repe aling so much of an Act passed in the Seventh Year of [is lat 

A . 
Majesty King George the Fourth, for paving, lighting, watching, repairing ind othe 
wise Improving Grosvenor Place, and other Streets therein mentioned, as relates to the A 


essment of the Boundary Fence or Wall of the Garden belonging to Buckingham House 


IT. An ACT to revive and continue expired Commissions, Appointments, Patents, and Grant 


in Ireland ; and to indemnify certain Persons in relation thereto. 


If. Ax ACT to indemnify Persons who have acted as Deputy Lieutenants in Scol/and 


without due Qualification. 


IV. An ACT to abolish certain Oaths and Affirmations taken and made in the Customs and 
Excise Departments of His Majesty’s Revenue, and to substitute Declarations in lieu 
thereof, 


V. An ACT to enable His Majesty to make Leases, (¢ opiles, and Grants of Offices, Land 


and [lereditaments, Parcel of the Duchy of Cornwall, or annexed to thi ime 


\I. An ACT for continuing, until the Thirtieth Day of June One thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two, the several Acts for regulating the Turnpike Roads in Great Britain which will 


expire at the End of th present Session of Parliament. 
VII. An ACT to continue Compositions for Assessed Taxes until the Fifth Day of April On 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, and to grant Relief in certain Cases. 


Vill; An ACT 1 
Lists, and the Ballots and Enrolm« nts, for the Militia of the United Kingdom 





) suspend, until the End of the next Session of Parliament, the making of 


IX. An ACT to repeal so much of certain Acts as re quires certain Oaths to be taken by Mem 


bers of the Llouse of Commons before the Lord Steward or his Deputies. 
X An ACT to reduce the S lary of the Masten nd Worker of lis M vesty’ Mint 


XL. An ACT for enabling His Majesty to make Provision foi supporting the Royal Dicnit 


of the Queen in case She shall survive His M yjesty 











STATUTES 1° & 2° GUL. IV (li 


XII AN ACT for ascertaimime the Bound ries of the Forest of Dean, and for mnquiring into 
the Rights and Privileges claimed by Free Miners of the Hundred of Samt Briavel’s, and foi 
other Purpose oe 

XIE. AN ACT to repeal an Act of the Nineteenth Yea ol King George the Third, 101 
repealing so much of several Acts as prohibit the Growth and Produce of Tobacco in 
freland, and to permit the importation of Tobacco of the Growth ind Produce of that King 
dom into Great Britam 

XIV. An ACT for raising the Sum of Thirteen millions six hundred and sixteen thousand 

i » Service of the Year One thousand eight 


four hundred Pounds by Exchequer Bills, for the 


hundred and thirty-one. 


XV. An ACT to defray the Charge of the Pay, Clothing, and contingent and other Expens« 
of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain and Ireland ; and to grant Allowances in 
certain Cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, Vaymasters, (Quartermasters, Surge 
Assistant Surgeons, Surgeons Mates, and Serjeant Majors of the Militia, until the Thirtiet! 


Day of June One thousand eight hundred and thirty-two 

XVI. An ACT to discontinue or alter the Duties of Customs upon Coals, Slates, Cotton, 
Wool, Barilla, and Wax. 

XVIT. An ACT to provide for the better Order and Government of Ireland, by Lieutenant 


for the several Counties, Counties of Cities, and Counties of Towns therein. 


XVIII. An ACT for transferring the Duties of Receivers General of the Land and Assessed 
Taxes to Persons executing the Offices of Inspectors of Taxes, and for making other Provi- 


sions for the Receipt and Remittance of the said Taxes 


XIX. An ACT to re peal the Duties of Excise and Drawbacks on Candh 


} 


XX. An ACT to enable His Majesty to grant an annual Sum to Ter Royal Highness Victor: 
Maria Louisa Duchess of Kent, for a more adequate Provision for Her said Royal Highnes 
and for the honourable Support and Education of Her Royal Highness the Princess Alexa 
drina Victoria of Kent. 

XXI. An ACT to explain and amend Two Acts of the Thirty-fourth and Thirty-eighth Yea 
of His Majesty King George the Third, so far as the same relate to Double Assessments of 
the Land Tax. 


XXII. An ACT to amend the Laws relating to Hackney Carriages, and to Waggons, Cart 
and Drays, used in the Metropolis ; and to place the Collection of the Duties on IIackney 
Carriages and on Hawkers and Pedlars in England under the Commissioners of St imps 

XXIII. An ACT to amend an Act of the Fourteenth Year of His Majesty King George th 
Third, for establishing a Fund towards defraying the Charges of the Administration of 


Justice and Support of the Civil Government within the Province of Quebec in Americ 


XXIV. An ACT to amend several Acts passed for authorizing the Issue of Exchequer Bills 


and the Advance of Money for carrying on Public Works and Fisheries and Employment 
of the Poor; and to authorize a further Issue of Exe hequer Bills for the Purposes of the 
said Acts 

XXV. An ACT to amend the Acts for regulating Turnpike Roads in England, so far as they 
relate to certain Exemptions from Toll 

XXVI. An ACT to amend an Act of the Fifty-second Year of the Reign of His Majesty Kin 
George the Third, re specting the Audit of thi Public Accounts of Ireland; and to Ippo 
the Number of Commissioners competent to nt Quietus to Public Accountants, under an 
Act passed in the Miftyesixth Ye woof the Reign of Tlis Majesty King George the Third, f 
consolidating the Public Revenues of Great Briluin and freland 


(d - y, 
















































































hii] PUBLIC GENERAL 
XXVII. An ACT to enable the Treasurer of the County of Clare to issue his Warrants for th 
levying of the Presentments made at the Spring Assizes of the Year One thousand eight 


hundred and thirty-one. 


XXVIII. An ACT to apply the Surplus of Ways and Means and a Sum out of the Consol 
dated Fund to the Service of the Year One thousand eight hundred and thirty-one. 


XXIX. An ACT to authorize and empower the Commissioners appointed by an Act of thi 
Seventh Year of His late Majesty King George the Fourth, for extending to Charing Cros 
the Strand, and Places adjacent, the Powers of an Act for making a more convenient Com 
munication from Mary-le-bone Park, to make and form a new Street from the Strand to 
Charles Street, Covent Garden, and to widen the North End of Bow Street into Long Acré 
and for other Purposes. 

XXX. An ACT to equalize the Duties on Wine. 

XXXI. An ACT to improve the Administration of Justice in Ireland. 

XXXII, Aw ACT to amend the Laws in England relative to Game. 

XXXIITI. An ACT for the Extension and Promotion of Public Works in Ireland 


XXXIV. An ACT for appointing Commissioners to continue the Enquiries concerning Cha- 
rities in England and Wales for Two Years, and from thence to the End of the then next 


Session of Parliament. 

XXXV. An ACT to explain and amend an Act for regulating the Receipt and future Appr 
priation of Fees and Emoluments receivable by Officers of the Superior Courts of Commo 
Law. 

XXXVI, An ACT to repeal several Acts and Parts of Acts prohibiting the Payment of 
Wages in Goods, or otherwise than in the current Coin of the Realm. 


XXXVII. An ACT to prohibit the Payment, in certain Trades, of Wages in Goods, or other- 


wise than in the current Coin of the Realm. 


XXXVITI. An ACT to amend and render more effectual an Act passed in the Seventh and 
Eighth Years of the Reign of Ifis late Majesty, intituled An Act to amend the Acts f 


building and promoting the building of additional Churches in populous Parishes. 


XXXIX. An ACT to repeal the Laws relating to Apprentices and other young Person 
employed in Cotton Factories and in Cotton Mills, and to make further Provisions in lieu 
thereof. 

XL. An ACT to repeal so much of an Act for the Management of the Customs as allows 
certain Fees to be taken by Officers of the Customs; and to make further Regulations in 
respect thereof. 

XLI. An ACT for amending the Laws relative to the Appointment of Special Constables, and 
for the better Preservation of the Peace. 

XLII. An ACT to amend an Act of the Fifty-ninth Year of His Majesty King George the 
Third, for the Relief and Employment of the Poor. 

XLIII. An ACT for amending and making more effectual the Laws concerning Turnpike 


Roads in Scotland. 

XLIV. An ACT to amend an Act passed in the Parliament of Ireland, in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Years of the Reign of His Majesty King George the Third, intituled An Act t 
prevent and punish tumultuous Risings of Persons within this Kingdom, and for othes Purpose 


‘ therein mentioned. 


XLV, An ACT to extend the Provisions of an Act passed in the Twenty-ninth Year of the 




























































STATUTES I° & 22 GUL. IV Plu 
Re ign of His Majesty King Charles the Second, intituled An Act for confirming and perp 
tuatine Auementalions mad by Ecclestasticul Persons to small Vicarages and Curacies ; and foi 


other Purposes. 


XLVI. An ACT to allow the Importation of Lumber, and of Fish and Provisions, Duty-free, 
into the Islands of Barbadoes and Saint Vincent ; and to ind« munify the Governors and othe 


for havfng permitted the Importation of those Articles Duty-free. 


XLVII. An ACT to revive, for One Year, Three Acts made in the Forty-seventh and Fiftieth 
Years of the Reign of His Majesty King George the Third, and in the Tenth Year of the 
Reign of Ilis late Majesty King George the Fourth, for the preventing improper Person 


from having Arms in Ireland, and to indemnify such Persons as may have acted in the 


Execution of and pursuant to the Provisions of the said Acts since the Expiration thereof 


XLVIII. An ACT to amend an Act passed in the Parliament of Jreland, in the Fifth Year of 


His Majesty King George the Third, for establishing Public Hospitals in Ireland. 
Jest) | 


XLIX. An ACT to repeal so much of an Act passed in Ireland, in the Fourth Year of King 
George the First, for the bette: regulating the Town of Galway, and for strengthening the 
Protestant Interest therein, as limits the Franchise created by the said Act to Protestant 
only. 

L. Ax ACT to enable the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to make a Conveyanc: 
of Fresh Wharf in the City of London. 


LI. An ACT to amend an Act of the Seventh Year of the Reign of [lis late Majesty King 
George the Fourth, for making Provision for the uniform Valuation of Lands and Tenements 
in the several Baronies, Parishes, and other Divisions of Counties in Ireland, for the Pur- 
pose of the more equally levying of the Rates and Charges upon the same. 

LI. AN ACT to repeal an Act passed in the Fiftyese ot nd Y« ar of the Rei ‘n of His Viaje yLY 
King George the Third, to provide for the more speedy Examination, controlling, and 
finally auditing the Military Accounts of Ireland. 

LIU. An ACT to regulate the Payment of the Duties on Hops. 

LIV. An ACT to apply the Sum of One million eight hundred thousand Pounds out of th 
Consolidated Fund to the Service of the Year One thousand eight hundred and thirty-one 
and to appropriate the Supplies granted in this Session of Parliament. 

LV. An ACT to consolidate and amend the Laws fo1 suppressing the illicit making of Malt 
and Distillation of Spirits in Ireland. 


LVI. Aw ACT to establish a Court in Bankruptcy. 

LVII. An ACT to empower Landed Proprietors in Jre/and to sink, embank, and removs 
Obstructions in Rivers. 

LVIII. An ACT to enable Courts of Law to give Relicf against adverse Claims mad up 
Persons having no Interest in the Subject of such Claims, 


LIX. An ACT to enable Churchwardens and Overseers to inclose Land belonging to th 
Crown for the Benefit of poor Persons residing in the Parish in which such Crown Land is 
situated. 

LX. An ACT for the better Regulation of Vestries, and for the Appointment of Auditors of 

Accounts, in certain Parishes of England and Wales. 











PERSONAL 





LOCAL AND 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL ACTS, 
DECLARED PUBLIC, 


AND TO BE JUDICIALLY NOTICED. 


i. N ACT for erecting and maintaining a Pier and other Works for the more convenient 


why 


landing and embarking Passengers in the Port of the Town of Southampton, 


ul. An ACT for erecting and maintaining a Bridge over the River Lagan, at Belfast ; and 


making suitable Approaches thereto 


it. An ACT for the Establishment of a Chapel of Kase, to be called Grosvenor Chapel, int 
Parish of Saint George Hanover Square in the County of Middlesex, and foi providing for t 


Maintenance of the said Ch pel, and a Stipend for the Minister thereof. 


iv. An ACT for settling disputed Richts respecting Tithes within the Parish of shton-un 
Lyne in the County Palatine of Lancaster, and for fixing certain annual Payments in | 
thereof. 

v. An ACT for better raising and securing the Fund established for making Provision for t 
Widows of the Writers to His Majesty’s Signet in Scotland. 


vi. AN ACT to amend an Act for vesting and securing to John Stephen Langton, Esquire « 


tain Profits and Emoluments for a limited Time. 


vii, AN ACT to enable the Yorkshire Fire and Life Insurance Company to sue and be su 


in the Name of thei Secretary, or of any One of the Directors of the said Company 


vill. AN ACT to amend certain Acts passed in the Reign of lis late Majesty King Geo 


the Fourth, for opening a Street from the Cross of Glasgow to Monteith Row 


ix. An ACT to alter and amend an Act passed in the Sixth Year of the Reign of Tis | 


Majesty King George the Fourth, for reguiating the Conversion of the Statute Labour withi 


EY 
5 ey 


the Barony of Gorbals in the City of G ew and County of Lanark. 


x. An ACT to amend and extend the Powers of an Act for recovering, draining, and pr 


serving certain Lands; and for better supplying with Water the Mills, Manufactories, at 


other Works situated on the River Leven, in the Counties of Kiwoss and Fife. 


xi. An ACT to amend and enlarge the several Acts relating to the Bolton and Leigh Railway 


xii. An ACT to alter the Line of the Avon and Gloucester Railway, to make certain Branche 


from the same, and to amend the Act for making the said Railway. 


aii. An ACT for making a Turnpike Road (with a Brauch therefrom) from the Angel lu 


near Darlington in the County of Durham, to Barton Lane End in the County of } 


> 


AV. AN Af i for more effectually repalrin thre Road from N mwicl 1o Crome? in the Ceur 
i 
ol Norfolk, and Two Branches of Road leading towards Holt and towards Wolter in th 


said County. 


xv. An ACT for repairing and improving the Road from Doncaster, through Lerrybrid C, | 
the South Side of Tadcaster Cross, in the West Riding of the County of York. 


xvi. An ACT for more effectually repairing and improving several Roads leading into au 
from the Town of Cheltenham in the County of Gloucester, and for making new Branch 


Roads to communicate therewith. 
xvii. An ACT for making and maintaining a Road from Thornset in the County of Derby t 
Furnace Colliery within Disley in the County of Chester, and Two several Bran hes ther 


from, 


ol 

















































































STATUTES 1° & 2° GUL. IV flv 


xviii. AN ACT for more effectually r pairing and improving several Roads therein mentioned 


le iding lo, through, and from the Town of Monmouth, and tor making several new Li 
and Diversions of Road to communicate therewith, in the Counties of AMonmon Cilouce 


and Hereford. 
xix. An ACT for repairing the Road from the Bridge on the old River at Barton to B 
bridge in the County of Suffolk. 


xx. An ACT for more effectually repairing and otherwise improving the several Roads from 


y 
the South Gate in the Borough of King’s Lynn into the Parishes of Hast Walton, Narbore 
Stoke ler? Y, and Downham i larket, in the County of N fe Ie. 

xxi. An ACT for more elfectually repairing the Roads from the Borough of Aung’s Lynn, and 
other Roads therein mentioned, and for making a new Line of Road at Casé/e Rising, all in 
the County of Norfolk. 

xxi. An ACT for more effectually repairing and improving the Road between the City of 
Durham and the Village of Shotley Bridge in the County of Durham. 

xxi. AN ACT for consolidating the Trusts of certain Roads called the Breawnish and Wool 
Turnpike Roads, in the County of Noréhumberland, and for more effectually improving and 
maintaining the same. 

xxiv. An ACT for more effectually maintaining and improving the Road from Soho Hill in 
the Parish of Handsworth to the Walsall Road on the Northern Side of Hamstea Bridge, and 
another Road from Brown’s Green to the Friary, in the County of Slafford 

xxv. An ACT for repairing and improving certain Roads in the Counties of Stafford l 
Salop, leading to and from the Town of Wolverhampton in the County of Stafford. 

xxvl. An ACT for more effectually repairing certain Roads leading to and from the Town of 
Abergavenny in the County of Afunmouth, and f making and maintains veral 1 
Branches of Road to communicate therewith. 

xxvii. An ACT for making and maintaining a Road from the Bottom of Airkvale to the 
Bottom of Westgate, both in the Parish of Wakefield in the West Riding of the C vunty of 
York. 

| xxviii. An ACT to amend an Act of His late Majesty King George the Fourth, for n 


effectually maintaining the Road from Teignmouth to Dawlish, and for making Roads fron 


Dawlish to the Lveter Turnpike Roads, together with a Road from Soudhdown to Chudle: 


and certain Branches communicating with the same, all in the County of Devo ind to 


make and maintain other Roads communicating with the said Roads 


xxix. An ACT for more effectually repairing, amending, and improving the Roads fror 


~ 
< 
i 


Liverpool to Prescot, Ashton, and Warringto? 


xxx. An ACT to continue and amend an Act of the Fifth Year of Ilis late Majesty, fo 
pairing the Roads from Durweston Bridge to Caundle Bishop, and other Roads, in the Couut 


of Dorset and Somerset, so far as relates to the Vale of Blackmoor Turnpike Road 


xxxi. An ACT for making and maintaining a Turnpike Road from the South End of Afiffore 
Bridge, in the Parish of Tedburn Samt Mary, to Chudleigh Bridge, and from Crockham Bri 


to the Eweter Turnpike Road in Chudleigh, all in the County of Devon. 


xxxii. An ACT for amending certain Roads in the County of Somerse/, and for placing them 
and other Roads, under the Care and Management of the Trustees of the Langport, Somerton, 
and Castle Cary Roads. 


xxxili. An ACT to enable the Justices of the Peace for the Three Divisions of the County of 


Lincoln to purchase the Site of Lincoln Castle; and to empower the Court of Gaol Session 







































lvil LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


for the said County to maintain and support the Judge’s House, County Hall, and Courts of 
Assize ; and for other Purposes affecting the County at large. 

xxxiv. An ACT for improving, repairing, and maintaining the Harbours of the Burg! 
Rothesay in the County of Bute, and for building and maintaining a Gaol, Court House, at 


Offices for the said Burgh and County. 


xxxv. An ACT for making and maintaining a Railway from Rutherglen Green to Wellshot i 
the County of Lanark. 

xxxvi. AN ACT for draining and improving certain Low Lands situate within the sever 
Townships of Norton, Campsall, Askren, Moss, Fenwick, Little Smeaton, Stubbs Walde 
Womersley, Whitley, Baln, Pollington, Snaith and Cowick, and Sykehouse, in the several 
Parishes of Campsall, Womersley, Kellington, Snaith, and Fishlake, all in the West Riding of 
the County of York. 

xxxvii. An ACT for maintaining the Road from Wakefield to Austerlands in the West Ridit 
of the County of York. 

xxxvillh AN ACT for making and repairing certain Roads leading across the County of 


Stirling, and other Roads in the said County 


xxxix, An ACT to amend an Act for more effectually repairing and improving the Road fron 


Wendover to the Town of Buckingham in the County of Buckingham. 


dl. An ACT for improving and maintaining the Road from the South Side of a Bridge ov 
the River Calne, called Engine Bridge > In the Township of Huddersfield in the West Ridin 
of the County of York, to Woodhead in the County Palatine of Chester, and from thence to a 
Bridge over the River Mersey, called Enterclough Bridge, on the Confines of the County of 
Derby, 

xli. An ACT for more eff ctually re pairing and improving certain Roads leading to and from 
the Town of Cirencester in the County of Gloucester, and Wootton Bassett in the County of 
Wilts. 

xlii. AN ACT to continue and amend an Act for more effectually repairing several Roads 
and through His Majesty’s Forest of Dean in the County of Gloucester ; and to convert 
certain Highways in the Parishes of Staunton and Newland in the said County into Tt rnpike 
Roads. 

xliii. An ACT for repairing the Road from the Town of Wrsheach in the Isle of Ely in th 


County of Cambridge to the Town of Thorney in the same Isle and County. 


xliv. An ACT for improving and maintaining the Road from Ludlow in the County of Sa/op, 
through Woofferton and Little Hereford, to Monk’s Bridge in the said County, and a 
Ludlow to Orleton in the County of Hereford. 


oO from 


xlv. An ACT to alter and amend an Act passed in the Seventh and Eighth Year of the Reign 
of Hlis late Majesty, intituled im Act for carrying into effect certain Improvements within 


City of Edinburgh, and adjacent to the same. 


xlvi. An ACT for extending the Royalty of the Burgh of Dundee, and for amending the Sett 


or Municipal Constitution of the said Burgh. 


xlvii. An ACT for repealing, altering, enlarging, and amending certain Provisions of an Act 
passed in the Fiftyesixth Year of the Reign of Ilis late Majesty King George the Third, 
intituled An Act for the Incorporation of the Highland Society of London, for the bette 
Management of the Funds of the Society, and for rendering its Exertions more extensive and bene 


ficial to the Publi 


xlviii. An ACT for erecting a County Hall and Courts of Justice, and also for providing 
accommodation for Ilis Majesty’s Justices of Assize, in and for the County of Worcester, 
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xlix. An ACT for endowing a Church called Saint Bridgelt, in the Parish of Liverpool in th 
County Palatine of Lancaster. 


1, An ACT for extinguishing Tithes, and customary Payments in lieu of Tithes, within the 


Parish of Llanel/y in the County of Carmarthen, and for making Compensation in lieu thereof 


li. An ACT for the better Management of the Poor in the several Parishes and Hamlets in 


the City of Norwich and County of the same City. 
lis An ACT to consolidate and amend the several Acts for making the Mest India Dock 


litt AN ACT for granting certain Powers to a Company called “The General Steam Navi 
gation Company.” 

liv. An ACT to amend and enlarge the Powers of an Act passed in the Eleventh Year of thi 
Reign of His late Majesty King George the Fourth, intituled ln Act for making and maintain 
ing a Navigable Cut or Canal from Lough Corrib to the Bay of Galway, and for the Improve- 


ment of the Harbour of Galway. 

ly. An ACT for the further Improvement of the Port and Larbour of Belfast in Ireland, and 
for other Purposes 

lvi. An ACT to amend the several Acts for making and maintaining the Ulster Canal in the 
Counties of Fermanagh and mash 


lvii. An ACT for inclosing, draining, and warping Lands within the Townships or Hamlet 
of l’rodingham, Si unthorpe, and Gunhouse (otherwise Gwinas), all in the Parish of Frodingha 
in the County of Lincoln. 

lviiis AN ACT for amending an Act passed in the Eleventh Year of the Reign of Lis late 
Majesty King George the Fourth, for making and maintaining a Railway from the Lands of 
Polloc and Govan to the River Clyde; and to alter and extend th Powers of the ¢ ompauy 


of Proprictors of the said Railway 


lix,. An ACT for making a Railway from Alanchesier in the ¢ ounty Palatine of Lancaster t 
Shetheld in the West Riding of the County of York, 


lx, An ACT to enable the Company of Proprietors of the Canal Navigation from Manchest 
to Bolton and to Bury to make and maintain a Railway from Alanchester to Bolton and to 
Bury in the County Palatine of Lancaster, upon or near the Line of the said Canal Naviga 


tion, and to make and maintain a Collateral Branch to communicate therewith 


Ixi. An ACT for more effectually making, amending, widening, repairing, and keeping in 


repair Ce rtain Roads in the County of Forfa 


Ixii. An ACT to amend an Act of Ilis late Maye sty King George the Fourth, for repairing th 
several Roads leading to and from the City of Eveter, and for making certain new Lines of 
Road to communicate with the same, and fo keeping in repair Eve Bridee and Count 


Wear Bridge ; and to make and maintain other Roads communicating with the said Road 


Iniii, An ACT for more effectually repairing the Road from Ay/esbury in the County of Buch 
ingham to Hockliffe in the County of Bedford. 
xiv. Aw ACT for the more effectually repairing and otherwise improving the Road from 


Sunderland near the Sea, in the County of Durham, to the City of Durham 





Ixv. An ACT for repairing and improving the several Roads within the Ardwed/y District of 
Roads in the County of Carmarthen, and for making new Lines of Road within the said 
District, and building a Bridge across the River Lloughor at Spitty Bank, and a Bridge o1 
Embankment across the River Gwendraith Fawr at the Ford 


Ixvi, An ACT for better repairing and improving several Roads leading to and from the 
Town of Frome in the County of Somerset, 








viii | PRIVATE 





Ixvii. An ACT for better regulating the Poor within the Parish of Burmingham in the County 
of Warwick ; and for empowering the Guardians of the Poor to grant Building Leases of 


certain Lands vested in them, or otherwise to sell and dispose of the same, and to apply tl 
















Monies to arise therefrom in the Enlargement or rebuilding of the present Workhouse ; and 


for other Purposes. 


Ixviii. An ACT to alter and amend the several Acts for making navigable the River Aennct? in 
the County of Berks. 

Ixix. An ACT for making and maintaining a Railroad from Westland Row in the City of 
Dublin to the Head of the Western Pier of the Royal Harbour of Kingstown in the County ot 
Dublin, with Branches to communicate therewith. 


Ixx. An ACT for repairing and improving the Mail Coach Road through the County of Tyrone. 

Ixxi. An ACT for more effectually making and repairing certain Roads in the Counties of 
Fife, Kinross, Perth, and Clackmanan, 

Ixxii, An ACT for more effectually repairing the Road from North Shields in the County of 


Northumberland to the Town of Newcastle upon Tyne, and certain Branches communicatin; 
therewith ; and also for making and repairing additional Branches of Road. 


ixxiii. An ACT to alter, amend, and enlarge the Powers of the several Acts now in force: 
relating to the new River or Cut from Eau Brink to King’s Lynn in the County of Norfolk, 
called the Eau Brink Cut; and to raise further Funds for carrying the said Acts into execu- 





tion. 


















Ixxiv. An ACT for more effectually improving the Road from the Pondyards in the County of 
Hertford to the Town of Chipping Barnet in the same County. 


a SN nb ER ae 


d Ixxv. An ACT to repeal in part an Act passed in the Parliament of Ireland in the Thirty 
second Year of the Reign of King George the Third, relating to a Portion of the Lands of 





eh Ballinaspeg, near the City of Cork, belonging to the See of Cork ; and to enable the Bishops 
ii of that See to demise the same, under certain Restrictions. 
ir Ixxvi. An ACT for regulating the Vend and Delivery of Coals in the Cities of London and 


Westminster, and in certain Parts of the Counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Essex, Hert- 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire, and Berkshire. 








PRIVATE ACTS, 
- 7 , . - ’ r , 
PRINTED BY THE KING'S PRINTER, 
AND WHERKOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


1. AN ACT to effect an Exchange of Lands between Harriet Averina Brunetta Herbert, an 
infant Ward of the Court of Chancery, and John Edwards, Esquire. 


2. An ACT to empower the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland to take an Account of 
the Debts and Burdens affecting and that may be made to affect the Entailed Estate of 
Crieve, and others, in the Counties of Dumfries and Rorburgh, and to sell such Part of the 
said Estate as may be sufficient to discharge the said Debts and Burdens; and likewise fo: 
settling and securing the Lands and Estate of Murrayfield, and others, in the said County of 
Dumfries, to and in favour of Thomas Beattie of Crieve, Esquire, and the Series of Heit 



















ot 








STATUTES 1° & 2° GUL. 


entitled to take by a certain Deed of Entail made by Thomas 


EV: 


deceased, and under the Conditions and Limitations contained in thé 


vesting in lieu thereof certain Parts of the Estate of Crier 


squire, and his Heirs and Assigns, in Fee Simple. 


3. An ACT to enable the Most Noble Alerande) Duke of 


( 


in the 


flix 


Beattie of Crieve, Esquire , how 


said Deed ; and for 


said Lhomas Beattie. 


Hamilton and Brandon, and the 


Heirs of Entail of the Lands and Barony of Kinneil, in the Shire of Linlithgow, to charge th 


Land to be gained from the Sea opposite th 


Sleeches or 


laid out in gaining the same. 


4. An ACT to effect an Exchange of Estates in the County 


Preece, Esquire and the Dean and Canons of Windson 


5. AN ACT to ¢ mpowe r the Judges of the Court of Session in 
the Entailed Lands and Barony of West Nisbet int 


Charles Carre Lord Sinclair, as shall be sufficient for 
> 


Incumbrances affecting the same. 


ie Clounty 


inclosing Lands in the Hamlet of Langley im 


ACT for 
County of Warwick. 


6. AN 


7. An ACT for inclosing Lands in the several Parishes of fiat 


the County of Warwick. 


Lands in the Parish of Ro 


8. An ACT for inclosing 
ACT for inclosing Lands within the Townships or 


by-in- Kendal and 


9. An 
and Troutbeck, in the Parishes of Kir/ Winde 


morland. 


10. AN ACT for enabling the Trustee under the Will of Henry 
Shares in the Leeds and Liverpool Canal Navigation, and a Shan 
and certain Bonds from the Liverpool Dock Trustees, and of 
from thi Corporation of Liverpo land t apply the Money arisi 

p et 


pulling down, and rebuilding certain Houses in Paradise Str 


aforesaid ; and for other the Purposes in this Act mentione 


11. An ACT for enabling the Mayor, Bailiffs, 


f 


( 


Ss 
XM 


of 


Payment of 


MeETC, 


a certain Sum duc 


said Barony with the Expenses 


He eford between /Villiam 


otland to 


Berwu 


thre Provisions, Debts, 


K, 


of Clave 


sell such Part of 
now belonging to 


and 


don in the 


nM, Hasele yy and Wroxhall in 
ry in the County of Northurmle rland. 
Divisions of Hueill, Applethwaite, 


in the County of /Vest- 


Brown deceased to sell certain 


in the Lave rpor / Theatre ‘ 


x therefrom in 


on Bond 


repairing, 


in the Town of Liverpuol 


nalty of the City of Exeter to sell 


I'wo Houses in the Parish of Saint Stephen’s, Exeter, vested in them, and to purchase other 


Estates for the Performance of the « 


the undivided Moieties of certain 


12. An ACT fo: 


Esquire and Letitia Pryce his Wife, in the County of 
] 


vests 


Glamorg 


haritable Purposes of the Will of 


rt? 


Estates ot 


sell, under the Directions of the High Court of Chancery, and to 
from such Sales in the Manner therein mentioned. 

13. An ACT to exonerate the Trustees of Ri Us ld of A crulve, 
vances of Money made by them to Richard Alexander Oswald, Esquire, 1 


and applied in executing Improvements, as well upon the Ent 


i 


iled Estate 


hh Trustes Pt 


ww of 


Joan Lu Aheld. 


tthhaniel Cameron 


in Trust to 


apply the Money to arise 


Esquire, for Ad- 


Auchin 


rUulve, 


s left by the said 


Richard Oswald as the Fee Simple Estates acquired by the said Trustees, and partly entailed 


by them ; and to enable the said Trustees to discharge a Part of the Debts incurred by the 


said Richard Alexander Oswald in improving the said Estates. 


14. An ACT for vesting the Entailed Estates of Al 


rcuirney, and others, in the County of 


Perth, belonging to James Moray of Abercairney, Esquire, in Trustees, to sell the same or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, and to apply the Price arising therefrom in the Payment 
of the Debts affecting or that may be made to affect the said Lands and Estates. 


15. An ACT for exchanging Part of the Freehold Estates devised by the Will of Bealby 


Thompson, Esquire for Freehold Lands devised by the Will of Mrs, Dorothy Wilson to Trus- 







































































Ix] PRIVATE ACTS, Nor Prinrep. 


tees for charitable Purposes ; and for amending an Act passed in the Third Year of [lis lat 
Majesty King George the Fourth, intituled An Act for empowering Trustees to sell and convey 
Part of the Freehold and Copyhold Estates in the County of York devised by the Will of Beilby 
Thompson, Esquire, deceased, and Part of the Freehold Estates in the same County devised by th 
Will of Richard Thompson, Esquire, deceased ; and for laying out the Money artsing Jrom such 
Sales respectively, under the Direction of the High Court of Chancery, in the Purchase of oth 

Estates, to be settled to the same Uses. 


16. An ACT for vesting an undivided Moiety of a Freehold Estate in Liverpool in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, late the Property of William Orford, Esquire, deceased, in Trustees, 
for Sale, and for investing the Proceeds of such Sale for the Benefit of his infant Son and 
Heir at Law. 


17. An ACT to enable the Governors of the Possessions, Revenues, and Goods of the Frex 
Grammar School of King Edward the Sixth, in Birmingham in the County of Warwick, to 
erect a School-house, Masters Houses, and other suitable Accommodations for the said 


School, and to extend the Objects of the Charity ; and for other Purposes. 


18. An ACT for inclosing Lands in the Parish of oolvercot in the County of Ovford, and fo1 
commuting the Tithes of the said Parish. 


19. An ACT for vesting certain detached Portions of the Lands and Estates entailed by the 
deceased John Buchanan, Esquire, of Carbeth in the County of Stirling, in Trustees, to sell 
the same, and to apply the Price arising therefrom in the Purchase of other Lands near to 


the Mansion House of Carbeth and the Remainder of the said Entailed Lands. 


20. An ACT to effect a Partition of certain Freehold, Copyhold or Customary, and Lease- 
hold Estates in the County of Lincoln, late the Property of the Right Honourable Sir Joseph 
Banks, Baronet, deceased, 


‘: 21. An ACT for vesting in Trustees a legal Estate, which on the Death of Joseph Crewe 
nat escheated to His Majesty and the Lord Bishop of Bangor, in an undivided Third Part of 
; certain Hereditaments in the County of Denbigh, in order to effect a Partition directed by 
the Court of Chancery. 


22. An ACT for effectuating a Partition of Estates belonging to the Most Honourable John 
Crichton Stuart Marquess of Bute and Earl of Dumfries and the Most Honourable Maria 
Marchioness of Bute and Countess of Dumfries, and their Trustees, and to the Right Hlonour- 
able Lady Susan North, and to the Right Honourable Lady Georgina North ; and for othe: 











Purposes. 
PRIVATE ACTS, 
; NOT PRINTED. 
23. N ACT for inclosing the several Open Common Fields, Mesne Inclosures, Ings, Com« 


mon or Stinted Pastures, and Balks within the Manor and Township of Ferrybridge 
otherwise Ferryfryston in the West Riding of the County of York, 


24. An ACT to dissolve the Marriage of Charles Trower, Esquire with Amelia Catherine Trower 
his now Wife, and to enable him to marry again; and for other Purposes therein mentioned. 


25. An ACT to enable Joseph Chamberlayne Wilkinson Ackerley otherwise Acherley, of the 
Town and County of the Town of Southampton, Esquire, to lay down and for ever cease to 
use the Surnames of Wilkinson and Ackerley otherwise Acherley, and to take the Name of 

Chamberlayne only, and bear the Arms of Chamberlayne quarterly with his own Family Arms, 

pursuant to the Will of his late Maternal Uncle Edmund John Chamberlayne, Esquire, deceased, 


Sine 











STATUTES lo & 2° GUL. IV. [xi 





26. An ACT to enable John Surman Goodlake to take and use the Surname of Surman, pure 
suant to the Provisions of the Will of John Surman, late of Swindon in the County of Glou« 
cester, Gentleman, deceased. 




















27. An ACT for naturalizing Peter Hubert Desvignes and George Desvignes, 
28. An ACT for naturalizing Bernhard Hebeler. 
29. An ACT for naturalizing Custodio Pereira de Carvalho. 


30. An ACT for vesting certain Parts of the devised Estates of Thomas Bradshaw Isherwood 
Esquire, deceased, in Trustees, in Trust to be sold or demised for the Purposes therein men- 
1 ? ’ 5) | 
tioned. 


31. An ACT to enable Wenman Langham Watson, Esquire, and his Issue Male, to take the 
Surname and use the Arms of Samwel/, pursuant to the Will of Sir Thomas Samwell, Baronet, 
: deceased. 


32. An ACT for naturalizing Charles Francis Ramié. 
33. An ACT for naturalizing Edward Henry Levyssohn. 


34. An ACT to dissolve the Marriage of Samuel Le Feuvre otherwise Le Fevre, Esquire with 
Mary his now Wife, and to enable him to marry again; and for other Purposes. 


35. An ACT to dissolve the Marriage of Lowsa Turton with Thomas Edward Mitchell Turton 
. her now Husband, and to enable the said Louisa Turton to marry again; and for other Pur- 
poses therein mentioned. 


36. An ACT to dissolve the Marriage of Hugh Kinnaird, Esquire with Ann his now Wife, and 
, to enable him to marry again; and for other Purposes. 


37. An ACT for naturalizing Herman Hinrich Vlathmann. 


38. An ACT for naturalizing Christian Etzerodte, 





GENERAL 





